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94 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1783. 


FOURTH SESSION 


OF THE 
FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
[Continued from Vol. XXIII.] 


DEBATE in the Commons on Mr. Foz’s 
India Bill.}] December 3, 1783. Thic 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Bill for vesting the Affairs of the East 
India Company in the hands of certain 
commissioners, for the benefit of the pro- 
oe and the public. The chairman 

ving read over the Bill to that part 
where a blank was left for the names of 
the commissioners, 

Mr. Secretary Fox said, that he was 
going to propose names to the House, 
which stood so high in the public opinion, 
that any panegyric he could pronounce 
could add no lustre to them: he thought 
he hsd only to name them, in order to 
gain the suffrages of every description of 
men in the House : however, lest he should 
be mistaken, he would not move all the 
seven at once, but one by one, that gen- 
Uemen might have an opportunity of stat- 
ing their objection, if any such there 
should be, to any particular name. He 
then moved, that William earl Fitzwilliam 
be one of the names to fill up the blank 
left for the names of the commissioners. 
This motion passed without debate. The 
hext gentleman he intended to propose, 
had, exclusive of his public and private 
character, than which none stood higher, 
another thing to recommend him, which, 
though it was not of itself a qualification, 
was nevertheless of no small weight on 
this occasion ; he meant that he had been 

[VOL XXIV. ] 


a member of the secret committee, from 
whose researches so much information had 
been derived to the House. This gentle- 
man enjoyed at present a considerable 
employment under the crown; but as there 
was a clause in the Bill which would render 
the enjoyment of any lucrative office under 
his Majesty incompatible with that of a 
commissioner, he was authorized to say, 
that his right hon. friend would resign the 
former.- He then moved, that the right 
hon. Frederick Montagu be one of the 
said commissioners. 

Sir Edward Astley said, it was impos- 
sible that he could have the least objection 
to either of the two names just proposed ; 
his only motive for rising was, to ask the 
Secretary of State if he did not intend that 
the commissioners should be disqualified 
to sit in the parliament; for if he did not, 
the abolition of the board of trade and the 
reformation effected in that House would 
be of no use to the public, as the influence 
which the crown lost by the abolition of 
the board of trade would be fully reco- 
vered by the institution of this new board 
of commissioners, if they should be per- 
mitted to sit in parliament. 

Mr. Fox said, that be not only would 
object to disqualifying the commissioners 
from seats in that House, but was free to 
declare, that in his opinion such a pro- 
position, if adopted, would have a direct 
tendency to defeat the very object of the 
Bill. Parliamentary responsibility was what 
the commissioners must put on; they 
must answer parliament for their conduct; 
and as the constitution of that House had 
never yet thought proper to exclude minis- 
ters of state from seats in parliament, be- 
cause their presence was deemed necessary 
on account of the information which they 
alone were competent to give on many 
occasions, and also of the responsibility 

[B] 
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annexed to such information, which 
might be called a species of middle situa- 
tion between accusation and trial; so he 
hoped, that on the present occasion, no 
one would think it advisable to exclude 
from seats in parliament, men into whose 
hands the government of: India was to be 
put; a situation to which, perhaps, of all 
tother, the greatest share of responsibility 
would, and ought to be annexed. The 
board of commissioners bore no analogy 
whatever, with respect to ministerial in- 
fluence in parliament, to the abolished 
board of trade; for the latter were, while 
their places existed, removable at plea- 
sure; whereas the new commissioners 
would retain their situations for a certain 
number of years, under the authority of 
an act of the legislature, and independent 
of the crown or its ministers. 

Mr. sa a hoped the Bill would never 
pass into a law; but if it should, he agreed 
that it were better the commissioners 
should be in parliament than out of it; but 
he would not say as much of the eight 
assistants.—The question was put on Mr. 
Montagu’s name, and carried. 

Mr. Fox said, that the next name he 
had to propose was that of a member of 
that House, who had the merit of being 
well acquainted with the affairs of India, 
from a long and diligent attendance in the 
secret committee: the character of the 
individual stood in need of no panegyric : 
he had the honour of being long in his 
friendship ; and not only he, but the House 
at large were well acquainted with his 
virtues. He then moved the name of the 
right hon. George Legge, commonly called 
lord viscount Lewisham. 

Mr. Arden said, that the character of 
the noble lord was unquestionable; but 
one ground on which the right hon. Secre- 
tary had thought proper to recommend 
him, was that on which, and which alone, 
it was possible to object to him. The noble 
lord had been a member of the secret 
committee; this was the very reason why 
he ought not to be in the new commis- 
sion; for it might be thought hereafter a 
good ground for persons to institute in- 

ulries, the result of which might be bene- 
cial to themselves. The precedent had, 
in his opinion, a very pernicious tendency. 

Mr. For observed, that it was not a 
little singular, that the learned gentleman 
should object to men, merely because 
they were best qualified: it was really 
novel, that objections should be started 
against persons, because they were well 
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versed in the affairs they were to be called 
on to manage. : 

General Smith said, that there was an 
ungenerous insinuation conveyed by the 
learned member’s words: the characters 
of individuals could never be safe if, when 
acting upon fair and honourable principles 
for the public good, their fame was to be 
blasted by an insinuation, that to their 
own private interest all their labours were 
directed.—The question was put on lord 
Lewisham’s appointment, and carried. 
After which, the following names were 
agreed to: the hon. colonel North; sir 
Gilbert Elliots bart.; sir Henry Fletcher, 
bart.; and Robert Gregory, esq.; 

Mr. Foz observed, that some exceptions 
had been taken tothe word ‘ commissioners; 
and therefore, in order to accommodate 
himself to those who disliked it, he would 
move to have it changed throughout the 
Bill to ‘ directors.’ 

General Smith blamed this condescen- 
sion in the right hon. Secretary ; he said, 
that from the weak administration and 
mismanagement of the directors, the very 
name was become contemptible in India ; 
and the people in that part of the world 
would augur but little good from the new 
system, if they were to be governed by 
persons bearing the name of directors ; 
they would not make a discrimination of 
persons, but would form an idea that all 
directors were alike; he therefore wished 
the word commissioners to rémain in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Fox hoped that the people of India 
would soon learn, to their great joy, that 
all directors were not alike. The name 
was nothing; but as the correspondence 
from India had been always to directors, 
he wished not to introduce a novelty, but 
to let matters in that respect be carried 
on in the usual way. This was all that 
was said on this subject, and the motion 
passed without opposition. Mr. Fox ob- 
served, that doubts had arisen about the 
propriety of giving salaries to the seven 
directors; for his own part, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion, that salaries ought to 
be given and ascertained; but he would 
not move any thing on that head, as he 
was détermined to leave that business to 
the House. But this much he would say, 
that he was authorized by the seven per- 
sons in question to declare, that if no sala- 
ries were appointed, they would serve the 
public without any, and would not here- 
after make any application to that House 
for a recompence for their labour. 
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Sir Willsam Dolben was decidedly of 
opinion, that salaries ought to be given 
to the wae few z could not be 
expected that they should give up their 
time and their ee. and sai oF them 
lucrative employments, to serve the public 
at their own expense. They were to be 

nsible for their conduct; but how 
could the public, with any degree of de- 
cency, bring them to an account, unless 
they were paid by the public? He was 
the more desirous that salaries, and large 
ones too, should be annexed to the situa- 
tions of the commissioners ; for at present, 
as the Bill stood, there was no way of 
punishing them, but by removal; and if 
there were no emoluments, the removal 
could not be a very severe punishment. 
They were to have a power to punish 
the assistant commissioners on misbeha- 
viour ; but if they should misbehave them- 
selves, there was no punishment but that 
of removal. As to the ‘seven persons 
who had been named, he would not hesi- 
tate to commit the empire into their care, 
as far as integrity and disinterestedness 
were in question ; but as they were not to 
live for ever, he would not expose others 
who might come after to temptations, 
perhaps too great for one in ten men to 
resist. Human nature must not be ex- 
posed to too severe attacks: the patronage 
of the East was immense; and at a time 
when there were advertisements in the 
public newspapers, offering 1,000é. for a 
writer's place, it was prudent to place 
men beyond the reach of such temptations. 
He would therefore, when the chairman 
should have got to the end of the Bill, 
move a clause for giving salaries to the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Fox said, that he believed, in point 
of order, that could not be done, as pub- 
lic money must be voted first in a com- 
mittee of supply. And he had another 
reason for not wishing it to be proposed as 
& money bill; an occasion might be taken 
to throw it out by the Commons, if there 
should be any alterations made in it by 
the Lords. No one would go farther in 
asserting the privileges of that House than 
he would ; but still he could not see an 
reason for carrying the idea of those privi- 
leges 80 far as to throw out a money-bill in 
which the Lords should make alterations, 
provided it were not in the sums voted. He 
was now going to propose the assistant di- 
rectors, for whom he certainly would move 
for salaries ; and as they were to be paid 
cut of the Company’s funds, and not with 
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the public money, there would be no 
ground for rejecting the Bill in the lower 
House, if it should undergo alterations in 
the upper. He had originaliy proposed 
to appoint only eight assistants; but hav- 
Ing since conversed with some gentlemen 
on the subject, it was suggested to him 
that it would be proper to name nine, for 
the convenience of committees, that if 
there should be three sitting at once, 
there might be three members to sit on 
each of them. But though he intended 
to propose a larger salary than the present 
directors receive, and to add a ninth to 
the eight he had originally mentioned to 
the House, still there would be a saving 
to the Company in the salaries of the di 
rectors: at present, each receives 2501. a 
year, except the chairman and deputy 
chairman, who have each 100/. a year 
more ; but then there was a table kept for 
them, the expense of which amounted to 
about as much more; so that the directors 
cost the Company about 7,500/. per ann. : 
now he proposed to allow the nine as- 
sistant directors 500/. a year eacli, without 
any table; which would make in all 
4,500, per annum; and therefore there 
would be a saving here of 3,000/. a year 
to the Company. It had been hinted, 
that though it might:be proper to suffer 
the seven commissioners to sit in parlia- 
ment, stil] it might be as proper to ex- 
clude the assistants, who were removeable 
at the will:of the former. But to this 
opinion he could not subscribe ; for, in the 
first place, they were not to be remove- 
able at discretion, but after a trial, and 
proof of delinquency; and the vacancies 
were not to be filled up by the crown, but 
by the court of proprietors ; and therefore 
ministerial influence was totally out of the 
question: but in order to quiet gentle- 
men’s minds on that head, he intended to 
move that they should not be removed, 
except five out of the seven commissioners 
should concur in the vote for removal. 
This applied to the principle of the objec- 
tion that had been stated; but very little 
to the names that he should propose; as 
among the nine there would: be found 
only one member of parliament. He then 
moved that the names of the following 
gentlemen be inserted in the Bill as as- 
sistant directors: Thomas Cheap, George 
Cuming, John Harrison, Richard Hall, 
John Mitchie, Stephen Lushington, John 
Smith, George Tatem, and Jacob Wilkin- 
son, esqrs. The last gentleman was the 
only member of parliament among them. 
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As no one of them was to have prece- 
den over another, Mr. Fox moved them 
in alphabetical order. A conversation 
took place here, to determine whether 
they should be disqualified from their seats 
in parliament. 

Mr. Burke said, that it was a new spe- 
cies of disqualification, never thought of 
before; and while gentlemen were anxi- 
ous, and justly so, to guard against the 
influence of the crown, they ought to take 
special care not to destroy one of the 
dearest franchises of the people, that of 
being eligible to a seat in parliament. 

Sir James Lowther replied, that though 
this should be a new spccies of disqualifi- 
cation, it was not to be rejected on that 
account; the disqualification of contrac- 
tors was a new species of disfranchisement, 
but it had nevertheless been adopted by 
the House. He declared the Bill itself 
the worst species of disfranchisement he 
had ever seen; it was, in his opinion, the 
death warrant of this constitution. 

" Mr. Fox would not press the House to 
decide upon that question then ; the busi- 
ness might be again taken up on the re- 
port; and if he should hear good argu- 
ments for the disqualification, he would 
not obstinately oppose it; he would 
ledge himself to nothing, but he would 
isten to reason. 7 

Mr. Hussey said, he would, on the re- 

port, move a clause to disqualify the as- 
pistant directors from seats in parliament.— 
The question was then put on the nine 
hames ee and carried. The blanks 
in several other clauses being filled up, 
_ Mr For came to the term for which 
the commission should last. For his own 
part, having stated two terms, the one of 
three, the other of five years, he was de- 
cidedly in favour of the longer; however, 
he knew that there were opinions of very 
worthy men against him on that point; 
he would therefore rather be Jed than lead 
In this business; and before he should 
move ae thing on the subject, he wished 
to consult the judgment of the House. 

Sir W. Dolben said, that though he was 
most decidedly a friend to the Bill, and 
had the highest opinion of the names 
which had been inserted in it, still as 
powers were given to them which nothing 
but the greatest necessity could warrant, 
he was unwilling to grant these powers 
for a long time; and the morc so, as there 
was no other punishment that could be 
inflicted on the commissioners, than a re- 
moval from their employments. 
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. Mr. Burke declared, that if it should 
come to a question, he would not divide 
against the worthy baronet. He assured 
the worthy baronet, that from the know- 
ledge he had of India affairs, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the term of three 
years would be too short to carry into 
effect the object of the Bill. The subtilty 
and dexterity of the Company's servants, 
the immensity of their riches, and the dis- 
tance of the country, would throw obsta- 
cles in the way of it, which those gentle- 
men who had not made India affairs the 
study of a good part of their lives, could 
scarccly foresee or guard against it. 

Mr. Dempster was of opinion, that three 
years would be too short a time for the 
anne into effect the provisions of the 

ill. 

Sir W. Dolben said, that perhaps three 
years might be too short; he would there- 
fore agree to enlarge it to four; but he 
really thought it would be improper to go 
a greater length. 

Mr. Fox readily closed with the pro- 
posal: he said, that if the Bill should not 
have made any progress in four years 
towards the attainment of its object, he 
believed it never would; and if a progress 
should be proved to have been made in 
that time, with which the nation should 
have cause to be satisfied, he made no 
doubt but the term might be enlarged 
without any opposition.—The blank left 
for the duration of the commission was 
filled with the words four years. 

Sir W. Dolben said, that foreseeing 
some difficulties in the way of the motion 
he intended to make for the salaries of the 
commissioners, he would defer it for the 
present. 


Dec. 5. On the order of the day for 
taking into cohsideration the report of the 
said Bill, 

Mr. Fox said, he understood that an 
hon. member intended to meve a clause, 
by which the nine assistant directors 
should be rendered ineligible to seats in 
that House; for his part, he could by no 
means approve the principle on which such 
a clause could be rie en however, if 
the hon. member was determined not to 
give up his idea entirely, he would, in 
order to shew that he was not looking for 
parliamentary influence, propose a com- 
promise: he would consent to a prospec- 
tive disqualification, provided it should 
not extend to the only director under the 
new Bill, who had a seat in that Heuse: 
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if the hon. saan pharactimuiney to this 
roposal, he w certainly not oppose 

Fis clause ; but he was pailiocieed by Mr. 
Wilkinson to say, that he would not ac- 
cept the office of director, if by so doin 
he was to be deprived of his seat. It 
would therefore be necessary, if the hon. 
member should persevere in his intention, 
temove for the imsertion of sume other 
same in the BiH, in the room of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s. eer 

Mr. Dempster thought the proposal 

ectly fair, and wished the hon. mem- 

would accede to it. 

Sir W. Dolben thought that at least 
two of the assistant directors ought to be 
in parliament, in order that, when occasion 
should require it, they might give such 
information as might be useful: there was 
a good deal of difference between a di- 
rector standing at the bar, and that of a 
director sitting in the House; the former 
would take up much more time, and be 
much less satisfactory than the lutter. 

Mr. Hussey said, that having maturely 
considered the proposal, he was sorry he 
eould not bring himself to thik it ought 
to be adopted ; but, satisfied as he was of 
the necessity of disqualifying the directors 
from seats in that House, he could not 
consent to recede. It had been said, that 
it would rob Englishmen of the most ho- 
nourable franchise they were possessed of, 
that of serving this country in parliament : 
to this he would say, that a few were to 
lose that franchise for the benefit of the 
many, that the constitution, under which 
all franchises are enjoyed, might not be 
brought into danger. He then moved for 
leave to bring up his clause. 

General Smith seeing that the Secretary 
of State was willing to give way to a clause, 
which was so well supported on the other 
side of the House, had no hopes that his 
Opposition to it would be successful: but 
still he would oppose what he conceived 
to be an attack upon the franchises of the 
nation, which had not even the plea of ne- 
cessity to support it. The assistant di- 
rectors were independent of the crown 
and its suiaisiers, because they could not 
be removed but for a fauk; and if the 
principal directors were to dismiss them 
without a sufficient cause, the chief jus- 
tice of the King’s-bench would restore 
them: therefore, being independent, they 
were not under the influence of ministers. 
Where, then, was the necessity of dis- 

lifying them from seats in parliament? 

it was to guard against influence, he 
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would say there was no influence ; and 
therefore the clause would be unnecessary. 
He thought it highly indecent and impro- 
rtop to vote away, in so thin a 
ouse, the highest franchise of English- 
men. ; 
The clause being brought up, 
Mr. Wilkinson said, he had never given’ 
a vote in that House under any impro 
influence, and he hoped he never ould 
emolument of office was not near so dear 
to him as the franchise of being eligible 
to sit in that House; and as he was re- 
solved to renounce the former sooner than 
ive up the latter, he begged that that 
ouse would consent that his name. 
should be struck out of the Bill. 
The clause passed without a division. - 


Dec. 8. On the order of the day being 
read for the third reading of the Bill, for 
vesting the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany in the hands of certain commissioners, 
or Seg benefit of the proprictors and the 

ublic, 
r Lord Mahon rose, and said, ke bad & 
era to present against that mfamous 

ill, He insisted on having a right to ex- 
press his contempt of a measure, which he 
regarded with the deepest aversion, by 
what epithets he pleased. If the Bill had 

assed, he should, out of respect to par- 
iament, avoid so harsh an epithet as “in- 
famous ;’ but he trusted it never would be 
enacted into a law, or assume any form 
which merited from him the least venera- 
tion or respect. For the last time he 
should have it in his power, it was his 
duty and his pride to reprobate the whole 
proceedings in this matter in the severest 
terms. It marked the conduct of the mi- 
nister in very striking colours. The mght 
hon. gentleman, whose child this mon- 
strous, and he hoped abortive, production 
was, had in a former debate spoken of 
himself as a general, under whom the less 
danger was to be dreaded, seeing that, 
were the right hon. Secretary inclined to 
encroach on those sacred rights of the 
constitution, in the defence of which he 
had spent a great many years, the various 
officers who still acted with him, would 
certainly desert their posts; but he for- 
got that the left wing was commanded by 
the noble lord North). From this 
ominous junction, doubts of the conse- 
quences had certainly prevailed ; and, in 
his opinion, this obnoxious Bill was one of 
the first fruits of such a corrupt tree. As 
the Bill for disfranchising the India Com- 
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ny was an attack upon chartered rights 
in general, it was not surprising that cor- 
porations should take the alarm : the peti- 
tion which he held in his hand was a proof 
that the alarm had really gone forth. 
He then moved for leave to bring up a 
petition from the mayor, aldermen, &c. of 
Chipping-Wycomb.—The petition was 
brought up, and read. Mr. Fox then 
moved, that the Bill be read a third time. 

Mr. Hamilton said, that not having had 
it in his power to deliver his sentiments on 
‘the Bill at any of its former stages, he re- 
joiced that even at this last stage he had 
an opportunity of expressing his abhor- 
rence of a measure, which he verily be- 
lieved would completely overturn the con- 
stitution. He hoped that this first oppor- 
tunity he had of speaking his sentiments 
freely, and unawed by any influence, 
would not be the last ; but he greatly ap- 
prehended that, if a Bill so flagrantly ad- 
verse to every principle of the constitu- 
tion should pass into a law, that House 
might indeed be suffered to meet in fu- 
ture, but it would be only to become the 
speaking trumpet of a faction, and the 
tool of ministerial influence. The liber- 
ties of the nation he conceived to be in 
the utmost danger : if the Bill should pass, 
he was convinced that it would swallow 
them up; the influence of the crown 
would receive such an increase, that. it 
would be enabled to break down every 
thing before it. The House would scarcely 
hesitate to believe this assertion, when 
they recollected the immensity of patron- 
age in India, where the revenue amounted 
to some millions a year. The only justi- 
fication that had ever been attempted of a 
Bill which violated the chartered rights of 
Englishmen was, that necessity called for 
it: but how was that necessity demon- 
strated? By a false state of the East India 
' Company’s accounts, which held them out 
to the world as ruined in their affairs; 
falsehood only could support such a mea- 
sure. The falsehood did not, however, long 
impose upon the House; for in a very 
short time after the right hon. Secretary 
had declared the Company bankrupt for 
five millions, he was driven, by the force 
of truth, to disavow, in the face of the 
House, what he had with so much confi- 
dence, and with so little foundation, 
asserted on a former day. [Here Mr. 
Hamilton was interrupted by the Speaker, 
' who announced to the House that there 
was amember at the bar waiting to be 
introduced and sworn. Mr. Flood was 
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the member who was then at the bar: he 
was immediately introduced, and having 
been sworn at the table, took his seat. 1] 
Mr. Hamilton then proceeded: he said 
the Bill had been brought in under the 
most insidious pretences, and had been 
hurried through the House with the most 
indecent precipitation, or he was con- 
vinced that the table would overflow with 
titions from all the corporations in the 
ngdom. But having been taught at first 
to think that the state of the Company’s 
affairs, as described by the right hon. Se- 
cretary, was founded in fact, they fancied 
that there really might be a necessity for 
the measure, and therefore acquiesced in 
it ; but, now that they understood the right 
hon. Secretary had disavowed all he had 
said of the bankruptcy of the Company, a 
serious alarm had spread itself through 
the nation; and though it was now too 
late for the corporations to petition that 
House, they were preparing petitions to 
the House of Lords, and to the throne 
itself, for protection against such a mea- 
sure, which struck at the security of char- 
tered rights, and every species of tenure 
in the kingdom. The House would ctr- 
tainly recollect with what unbecoming 
firmness the right hon. Secretary had re- 
sisted a proposition to wait only for a day, 
until gentlemen should have had some 
little time to inquire into the state of the 
Company's accounts. It was upon the 
idea of their being almost irrecoverably 
bankrupts, that the House had consented 
to the bringing in of the Bill: the Com- 
pany, by their counsel, offered to prove 
that they were far from being im a bank- 
rupt state, and prayed to be permitted to 
bring evidence of this fact to the bar: but 
their prayer was rejected; and the mem- 
bers, deprived of the light that such evi- 


.dence would throw upon the business, had 


not time allowed them to make any in- 

uiries, in order to satisfy themselves of 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the Se- 
cretary’s exceptions to the state laid be- 
fore the House by the Company ; and yet, 
without any knowledge upon the subject, 
they were now called upon to give their 
votes for a measure, which could not be 
supported by any man, except under an 
idea that he was satisfied that the accounts 
laid before the House by the Company 
were false. He flattered himself that 
there was still independence enough in 
that House to withstand the most daring 
attempt that had ever been made upon the 
liberties of the nation ; but if he shauld be 
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mistaken in that hope, he still trusted that 
the other House would interpose, and, by 
rejecting the Bill, preserve the country from 
the fetters that were forging for it. Should 
the Lords, however, forget their own dig- 
nity on the occasion, and should the sove- 
reign be prevailed upon to desert himself, 
by giving the Bill his royal assent, he was 
sure that the monarch would, in future, 
be little more than a cypher, and the li- 
berties of the people annihilated. Credit 
had been given to the right hon. Secre- 
tary for having brought forward, like a 
man, a bold and daring measure. In his 
conception, the word ‘ daring’ was appli- 
cable only when it was contrasted with 
danger; for where there is no danger, 
there can be no daring. Upon this 
ground he would venture to say, that he 
would not give the right hon. Secretary 
much credit on this head; for, sure as he 
was of a majority, he had but little to ap- 
prehend; and persons, much less cou- 
rageous than the right hon. member, 
would, in similar circumstances, have 
been as daring. There were persons in 
the world who might have talents enow 
to sow the seeds of sedition, and stir the 
people to tumult, while, at the same time, 
they might have the prudence and dex- 
tenty to escape the danger of being known 
to have beer instrumental in the business. 
To have braved danger in such circum- 
stances, would have been daring indeed ; 
but to come forward with strong mea- 
sures, when there was a majority to sup- 
port them, was not, in his opinion, the most 
striking instance of a daring mind. How- 
ever, the daring of the right hon. Secre- 
tary had already driven the India Com- 
pany almost to despair; and, as a proof 
of this assertion, he would inform the 
House of a circumstance, of which they 
probably were as vet ignorant: the Com- 
pany were actually deliberating about 
carrying their charter to the foot of the 
throne, declaring themselves bankrupts, 
and calling upon their sovereign for his 
protection, to secure to them their private 
property. If such a corporation as that 
of the East India Company was reduced 
to such a necessity, and was treated with 
60 little ceremony, what had not the other 
corporations of the kingdom to look for? 
hey might naturally expect to be dis- 
chised one after the other, until not a 
particle of liberty could be found in Eng- 
land, and their property confiscated at 
the will of ministers. 


Mr. Nicholls said, that having heard 
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the harsh epithets that gentlemen had be- 
stowed on the Bill, he thought it due to 
his own character to state the reasons 
that had induced him to support hitherto 
such a Bill, and would make him vote for 
it, till it should happily have passed the 
House. Gentlemen had used, as well in 
the present as in the former debates, two 
expressions, and applied them to the Bill, 
which, in his opinion, were as inapplicable 
to it as it was possible to conceive: these 
two words were ‘ disfranchisement’ and 
‘ confiscation.’ A few observations would 
serve to prove, that, in the present in- 
stance, they were misapplied. What was 
the franchise which the Company en- 
joyed under their charter? That of mo- 
nopolizing the trade to India. Was 
the Bill going to take from them this 
franchise ? Was the trade to be thrown 
open, and the monopoly abolished? By 
no means. Their franchise would exist 
as firmly after the passing of the Bill as at 
present; and consequently there was not 
the least ground whatever for saying, that 
by the Bill the Company would be dis- 
franchised. So much for disfranchise- 
ment. As to confiscation, if he understood 
the meaning of the word, it was applicable 
only to a case where a person's property 
was taken from him, and applied to the 
use of another. Could the word ‘ confis- 
cation,’ according to this explanation, be 
in any manner applied to the Bill? If it 
could, he confessed he was not able to see 
how ; for the commissioners who were to 
be invested with the government of India, 
were to manage the affairs for the benefit 
of the Company. Their dividend was not 
to be taken from them, or diminished; 
and the commissioners themselves would 
still be controlable by the proprietors, 
through the medium of parliament. The 
distressed state of the Company, on which 
the plea of necessity was founded, could 
be best proved by the repeated applica- 
tions to parliament for relief. What had 
brought on that distress, which made re- 
lief necessary, was not a mystery to that 
House : mismanagement had been near! 

the ruin of the Company; and hence it 
appeared how absolutely necessary it was 
that some system should be adopted, 
which should introduce wholesome regu- 
lations, that might at once preserve India, 
and retrieve the Company’s affairs. He 
would not say they were actually in a 
state of bankruptcy; but this he would 
not hesitate to advance, that if a private 
merchant had done any of the many acts 
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which the Company, from necessity, had 
done, such person unquestionably might 
legally be made a bankrupt. 


Mr. Wilkes said : 


Mr. Speaker; I rise with the 
deepest anxiety to endeavour te prevent 
the further progress of this Bill; because, 
in my opinion, it destroys the ancient es-, 
tablished forms of all parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in this House, violates the na- 
tional faith, subverts every principle of 
justice and equity, and gives a mortal stab 
to this free constitution. Sir, the forms 
of proceeding in this House were wisely 
established by our ancestors, after the 
most mature deliberation, as a guard 
against surprise by any ministers, and to 
give our constituents timely information 
of what was doing in parliament, that the 
collected wisdom of the nation might be 
appealed to and known on every occasion 
of moment. This accounts for the slow- 
ness of our proceedings compared with 
the mode of passing bills in the other 
House of parliament. Their lordships 
have no constituents, whom it is a duty to 
consult. In the progress of this Bill, the 
invariable rules and orders of the House 
have been set aside without the least sha- 
dow of necessity, almost without the 
slightest pretence ; and the Bull continues 
to be hurried on with indecent haste. 
When the right hon. Secretary moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better re- 
gulation of the East India Company, he 
stated the desperate condition of the Com- 
pany'’s finances as the sole ground on 
which he stood. He represented it as a 
case of absolute and immediate necessity 
for the interposition of the legislature. 
He expressly disclaimed every other mo- 
tive, alitiourh he invidiously went at large 
into every supposed delinquency of Mr. 
Hastings, and almost every other servant 
of the Company, for many years. He 
did not, indeed, in terms assert that the 
Company were in a state of bankruptcy ; 
but he declared, that they owed five mil- 
lions more than they were able to pay ; 
and went into a variety of accounts, with- 
out any attempt at the smallest proof of 
what he advanced, or calling for a single 
paper, in so great a variety of matter. He 
pledged himself for the most scrupulous 
accuracy, yet, in the very moment, forgot 
to give the Company credit for an im- 
mense floating property, for all their 
stores, goods, and merchandizes, in the 
warehouses at Calcutta, Bencoolen, Bom- 
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bay, Fort St. George, and other factories 
in the East. An omission of this import- 
ance could not proceed from ignorance, 
where infinite pains were taken to exa- 
mine into the most minute particulars ; 
nor from carelessness, where no trace of 
a heedless inattention, or forgetfulness, 
was ever observed. It argued a total want 
of good faith, a deliberate resolution of 
taking the House by surprise: and it suc- 
ceeded with a weary, puzzled, and em- 
barrassed audience. Leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 

Sir, I not only complain of an omission 
of this magnitude on the credit side of this 
pretended account of the Company’s 
affairs, but likewise of the suppression of 


‘some interesting facts, which ought to have 


been brought forward, and placed inastrong 
and full light. It appears by the printed 
accounts of the general state of the affairs 
of the Company, published by order of the 
general court, ‘* that the arrivals have 
been put so much out of their ordinary 
course, that only 13 ships arrived in the 
season 1782, and 11 in the season 1783, 
while 45 are left to arrive in 1784, besides 
10 more, which are now abroad, and will 
be kept in India, so as to arrive in 1785, 
at the same time with most of those now 
under dispatch from hence.” Was it, 
Sir, consistent with candour, or even jus- 
tice, to suppress facts of this moment, ina 
long and laboured investigation of every 
circumstance respecting the first commer- 
cial company in the world? The reason, 
however, is glaring. The property which 
these ships will bring home, cannot fail of 
placing the finances of the Company on as 
solid a foundation as the most interested 
proprietor could wish, or the most avari- 
cious and grasping minister desire: but 
alas! it is a distant day, and the moment 
is pressing, big with the fate of ministers. 
Needy dependents grow importunate and 
clamorous, as being used not to give but 
to take credit. Present plunder is pre- 
ferred to future golden dreams of all the 
treasures of the East, and with consum- 
mate prudence, amid all the chances and 
changes of this political ministerial life. 
It was artful to keep back, and out of 
sight, the resources of the Company, and 
enlarge only on their present difficulties, 
which were brought on by the late war, 
and the restraints laid by parliament itself 
on their power of extricating themselves 
by extending their credit in the circulation 
of bonds to a moderate amount. The un- 
fairness of the whole proceeding must 
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stike everyman. A noble lord (Mahon) 
with an honest zeal, has called the Bill an 
infamous Bill. No epithet can in my 
opinion reach the enormity of its guilt; 
and therefore I shall content myself with 
calling it a swindling bill, drawn and pre- 
sented by the right hon. Secretary to 
obtain money on false pretences. 

A lawyer on the floor, who spoke last, 
has told us, that the Company are actually 
bankrupts, because they have not paid 
their debts, nor can they at present. Is 
then every man, who does not, or cannot, 
at a particular time, pay every legal de- 
mand, a bankrupt? Has the worthy mem- 
ber no more tenderness and delicacy for 
the characters of so many illustrious per- 
sons all around him? I respect the honour 
of the majority here too highly to suffer 
them to be called bankrupts. Such an 
assertion shall not go forth to the world 
uncontradicted. Is the learved gentle- 
man yet to be taught the difference be- 
tween bankruptcy and insolvency? The 
right hon. Secretary was more cautious. 
He did not pronounce the Company bank- 
rupt: he only endeavoured to make 
them out insolvent at present to the 
amount of five millions, with little chance 
of a future day of payment without his 
generous assistance. The same lawyer 
assures us, that the present Bill is neither 
a Bill of confiscation nor disfranchisement. 
He will excuse me for stating to the House 
my reasons for believing it both. What 
is the idea of confiscation? Is it not the 
seizing by violence the property of one 
individual, and transferring it to another? 
It is impossible for this to take effect in a 
fuller and clearer manner than is directed 
by the East India Bill. I defy any lawyer 
to shew me an act of confiscation more 
forcibly and explicitly drawn. The words 
of the fourth clause of this Bill are, “ The 
directors of the said united Company, 
and all other officers, and ministers, and 
servants thereof, are hereby enjoined, 
immediately upon the requisition of the 

id commissioners, signified under their 
hands and seals, to deliver up to them ” 
[the new commissioners], ‘“‘ or to such 
person or persons as they shall for that 
pee appoint, all such lands, tenements, 

uses, warehouses, buildings, books, 
records, documents, charters, acts, instru- 
ments, papers, ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
and merchandizes, money, securities for 
money, and all other effects whatsoever.”’ 
Imagination is at a loss even to guess at 
the most insignificant trifle, which has 
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here escaped the harpy claws of the hun- 
gry and ravenous Coalition. One idea, 
indeed, generally precedes the word ‘ con- 
fiscation,’ and that is a presumption of 
guilt. In the present instance, no crime 
whatever has been alleged. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Secretary for the 
Bill was only the actual poverty and 
desperate condition of the Company ; but 
the real motive we all know is the cer- 
tainty of the present spoils, with future 
accruing wealth, and immense patronage, 
to enrich an Indian heptarchy of his crea- 
tion, and, through his tame viceroys, the 
Trinculo viceroy of Asia. In the Bill, 
Sir, as drawn and presented to the House 
by the right hon. Secretary, there is no 
clause inserted of any trust created for the 
benefit of the proprietors. In the com-. 
mittee, indeed, the words have been added, 
‘‘in trust for, and for the benefit of the 
proprietors ;’ but, in case of the grossest 
abuse of trust, to whom is the appeal ? 
To the proprietors? No, Sir, they are to 
have no further concern with their own 
property. Is it not then confiscated ? 
The appeal is to a majority in either 
House of Parliament, which the most dri- 
velling minister could not fail to secure 
with a patronage of above two millions 
sterling given him by this very Bill. 

Sir, the Bill is likewise said not to be a 


Bill of disfranchisement, because it does 


not take from the proprietors their right 
to an exclusive trade, or monopoly. Was 
this monopoly the only franchise of the 
proprietors? There is property in this 
kingdom to which a franchise is annexed. 
The franchise may be taken. away, yet the 
property remain. Toa freehold, for in- 
stance, is annexed a right of voting for 
members of parliament. We have seen 
that franchise taken away, and yet the 
freehold remained untouched ; but the spi- 
rited freeholder of Middlesex, and the 
nation at large, loudly and justly com- 
plained of the disfranchisement. The 
case is parallel as to East India stock. 
Persons possessed of stock to a cer- 
tain amount are entitled to vote for the 
appointment of their own servants both 
at home and abroad, to manage their 
own property, in which they are clear- 
sighted enough, and to direct and super- 
intend all their commercial concerns, with 
a general power of control. This surely 
is a most valuable franchise. It was 
understood to be purchased with the 
stock.’ The purchase-money was more 
considerable from this intrinsic value, 
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which it was supposed to possess. This 
franchise ig to be taken away by the Bill, 
and yet one gentleman among us can 
assert that the East India proprietors will 
not be disfranchised. God forbid the 
people of England should have many such. 
defenders of their franchises and liberties 
in a House of Commons! 

If the House, Sir, will attend to what 
has passed since the introduction of this 
Bill among us, they will see, that if we 
mean to preserve our ancient parliamen- 
tary forms of proceeding, we cannot suffer 
the farther progress of such a Bill. When 
leave was moved for its introduction, the 
right hon, Secretary, as the sole motive of 
his conduct, gave an alarming account of 
the desperate state of the finances of the 
Company. He painted, in the darkest 
colours, the state of their debts and in- 
cumbrances, which he made amount to 
several millions. A worthy member of 
this House, a director of the East India 
Compan eee Samuel Smith), flatly con- 
tradic e assertions of the Secretary, 
and pledged himself to prove the unfair- 
ness of all his calculations. The Company 
have since given to the public a very 
different state of their affairs. We have a 
clear ‘* statement of the debts, credits, 
and effects of the East India. Company,” 
carried up to Dec. 1, 1783. But where 
is the account of the right hon, Secretary 
to be found? That doea not admit of 
such a scrutiny: that is authenticated by 
no signature, nor proved by any paper on 
our table. No two persons in this House 
agree to-day in the particulars of the long, 
laboured harangue of yesterday, but there 
is @ precision in what is thrown on paper. 
It is, however, liable to detection, and 
even seems to invite an acute examination, 
which may ill suit the purpose of a minis- 
ter. Here then, Sir, the honour and 
justice of this House are deeply concerned. 
One member brings forward a bold asser- 
tion of various facts, on the truth of which 
he asks leave to bring in a very harsh and 
severe Bill, to use no more violent ex- 
pressions. Another member, more im- 
mediately concerned, having the proofs 
daily under his eye, denies the truth of 
every proposition advanced by the mem- 
ber who moved for the Bill, and dares him 
to the proof at your bar. The case does 
not admit any fraud, fallacy, or deception. 
The challenge is perfectly fair, for no 
demonstration can be superior to that 
drawn from figures; yet the challenge is 
declined. No proof of any kind is hitherto 
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offered in support of the Bill. The case 
then is at issue, and every principle of 
justice forbids us to proceed, till the facts 
are ascertained, till we know whether a 
real necessity exists, or whether it is only 
made the pretence to colour a deep-laid 
plan of ambition, wealth, and power. The 
forms of parliament are first to be sacri- 
ficed, and then its independency. 

This Bill, Sir, appears to me to violate 
the national faith in a high degree; for it 
annihilates the charter of the East India 
Company, a charter purchased of the 
public, and secured by the sanction of 
parliament. The violation of the Ameri- 
can charters, which has been followed by 
the loss of our empire in the West, would 
have deterred any ministers less rash, less 
impetuous, from this dangerous experi- 
ment of tampering with charters. Nota 
corporation in the kingdom, not a charter, 
not the great Charter of our liberties, not 
a deed, not a contract, not a document, 
not a security, no species of property, can 
be safe against bold, violent, unprincipled 
men acting thus in the plenitude and wan- 
tonness of power. This Charter did not 
owe its birth to the foolish passions and 
prepossessions, or the mad prodigality, of 
any of the Plantagenets, Tudors, or 
Stuarts, in favour of a crouching, servile 
courtier, or knavish, interested depen- 
dent. It was a fair purchase made of the 
public, an equal compact for reciprocal 
advantages between the nation at large 
and the body of the proprietors. The 
purchase-money has been actually re- 
ceived by the public, and consequently 
the proprietors have a just claim to what 
was stipulated in their favour. I agree, 
Sir, that there is no charter which may 
not be forfeited by delinquency, but the 
charters of the city of London, for they 
are excepted, by an express Act of our 
glorious deliverer, from the necessity of 
preserving the peace of the capital; but 
no delinquency of any kind is now made a 
charge against the East India directers, 

roprietors, or any of their servants. 

he distress of their circumstances alone 
was alleged as warranting such a Bill. I 
am very ready to admit, that some par- 
ticular servants of the Company have been 
gully of enormous crimes in the East. 
s that a reason for punishing the directors 
and proprietors in Leadenhall-street ? Has 
the least degree of guilt been imputed to 
them? I wish rather to add to their 
powers over their own servants; and then 
I am satisfied, that guilt of the deepest 
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dye would a eae y be followed with the 
Bone exemplary punishment. I see no 
objection to giving the directors most of 
the powers of this Bill, but think that it 
would be highly politic. Let me state to 
the recollection of the House a recent 
transaction, in which the interests of the 
Company, and the national honour, were 
deeply wounded. When, after every pos- 
sible delay, the authors of the late revolu- 
tion at Madrass, and the subsequent mur- 
der of lord Pigot, were brought into an 
Enghsh court of justice, and a jury pro- 
nounced them guilty, what was the sen- 
tence? A trifling mulct, and not an hour’s 
imprisonment. The fine, which they paid 
in court, was scarcely a fiftieth part of the 
spoils of a wicked usurpation of the su- 
government, both civil and military, 
followed by the murder of the governor. 
The public were insulted, even in the 
hoar of trial, by a vain ostentation of what 
the crimesais were prepared to have dis- 
gorged, before the fears of their troubled 
consciences were quieted by a solemn 
mockery of justice. Such a conduct 
marked the partial and feeble hand of the 
law at home; for surely, Sir, such crimes 
called for severity against the daring per- 
trators, as well as to deter future de- 
mquents. They may from this lenity 
jearn with perfect safety, and immense 
preft, to perpetrate the trifling crimes of 
mutiny, rebellion, and murder, disgorg- 
ing only a small portion of their ill- 
gotten wealth. I have no objection, I 
confess, to restraining the Company to 
the primary object of their Charter, to 
their original views of commerce, with a 
phasis er over their own servants. I 
ttle relish the idea of a few merchants go- 
verning, as sovereigns, the three powerful 
states of Bengal, ar, and Orissa: it 
is inconsistent with political order, and the 
subordination of British subjects. The 
Jesuits were justly expelled from almost 
every government in the old and new 
world, not from a system of silly tenets, 
which not one in an nandied of them be- 
heved or cared about, but from their at- 
tempting to establish the imperium tnx im- 
, which no state ever suffered with 
impunity. I venerate the wise maxim of 
a commercial policy, that, while it is add- 
ing to the national wealth, forms an in- 
vincible bulwark by the strength of a 
erful navy; but I detest a scandalous, 

us trafic of war and trade, 

plunder and commerce, peculation and 
warder, extortion, rapine, and corruption. 
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The national character has been Jost in 
Hindostan. Provinces and kingdoms have 
been bought and sold by the Asiatic 
generals and governors of the Company, 
against the strongest orders of the direc- 
tors and preprietors, and the lives of some 
of the most harmless princes who have 
ever reigned, set to sale. The mischief 
soon gains E ; and tve experience at 
home all the calamities which Rome suf- 
fered in the declension of her empire, and 
from the same quarter, from the East. 
We are ruined by the luxury and venality 
of our own wretched, despicable offspring, 
and all the vices of the East, which they _ 
propagate here too successfully, when 
they return to purchase protection and 
indemnity for their crimes, or @ seat in 
this House for sale to a corrupt minister. 
I therefore, Sir, highly approve a Bill for 
the government of the territorial posses- 
sions and revenues of India, which ought 
to depend on the state; but the regulation 
of all commercial concerns, I shall ever 
think, ought to rest with the proprietors 
and directors. This is theit province ; 
and to this they are as competent as the 
are inadequate to dominion and the rule 
of empires. 

Sir, I look upon this Bill as the bitter 
fruits of the coalition. After the fatal 
consequences of the noble lord’s attack on 
the American charters, I cannot think he 
would have ventured on this direct viola- 
tion of the franchises and property of a 
great Company, if he had not been in im- 
eee league with so daring a colleague. 

ot a man who hears me can believe that 
such a Bill had ever appeared, if the 
wordy war had gone on between the two 
secretaries. The noble lord indeed had 
made some former faint attempts, and for 
a good while cast a longing eye on the 
fair prey, but he dreaded his opponent. 
When he had secured a fit accomplice, the 
plan and share of the plunder was ade 
justed, and then the robbing of the East- 
India Company resolved. » The Duumviri, 
aurv, argento, ere, not flando, or fertundo, 
but rapiundo, meant to proceed by this 
Bill to the seizure and confiscation of all 
monies, securities for money, goods, wares, 
merchandizes, &c. with as little scruple as 
in elder times any triumvirate, or decem- 
virate, ever used. I protest, Sir, I do not 
feel the least nersonality against either of 
the chief members of the coalition; bat I 
dread the monstrous, unnatural union of 
such incongruous, discordant particles, 
because they could only be brought to 
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coalesce for the division of the public 
spoils, and the sharing of all power among 
themselves, to the destruction of the pub- 
lic liberty, and the independency of this 
House. I believe that the noble lord pos- 
sesses perfect personal integrity. His own 
probity is unblemished: but a lust of 
power, and an unhappy indolence of tem- 
per, combined to make him, through the 
course of the last war, connive at almost 
every man in erty department fleecing 
the public beyond the example of all 
former times. His own hands were clean; 
not so those of the whole tribe of his con- 
tractors and dependents. The noble lord 
has a rich vein of pure, elegant, classical 
wit, the most easy manners, and unaf- 
fected good-nature, with every amiable 
and companionable quality. He is formed 
to be admired and beloved as a private 
nobleman. Would to heaven I could 
commend his reverence for tlie constitu- 
tion, his love of liberty, and his zeal for 
the preservation of those noble privileges 
and franchises, which are the birthright of 
.Englishmen! With his colleague I have 
acted against his lordship for many years. 
I fought by his side through the whole 
American war, and in all the spirited 
Struggles against the too great power of 
the crown. I have frequently been in 
raptures from the strains of his manly elo- 
quence, the force of his reasoning, and the 
torrent of his oratory. So neaieet a par- 
liamentary debater this House has never 
known. I grieve when I recollect how 
unavailing all our tedious struggles have 
been, and that so large a part of the em- 
pire has been torn from us; but I am in- 
dignant when I see the noble lord in one 
of the highest offices of the state, brought 
back to power, and caressed by the very 
man, who undertook to iupeach him, as 
the great criminal of the state, the cor- 
rupter of parliament, the author and con- 
triver of our ruin. He protested that he 
could not trust himself in the same room 
with him. At another time he said, * he 
consented to pass fur the most infamous 
man in this, or any country, if ever he 
made part of an administration with the 
noble lord in the blue ribband.”” I donot 
forget, Sir, attending my sovereign the 
last year, by the command of the free- 
holders of Middlesex, ‘* to thank his Ma- 
jesty for having removed from his coun- 
sels, men, under whose administration 
calamities, so many and so great, have 
befallen this kingdom, and for appointing 
ministers, in whom tbis country had, and 
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are willing to have, the fullest confidence.”? 
That confidence could never have been 
lost, but by the dereliction of every prin- 
ciple, and every promise. The right hon. 
Secretary assured us in the first week after 
his accession to power, that he found 
every thing much worse than he could 
have suspected. Has he instituted the 
least inquiry into the causes of the dis- 
memberment of the empire, and of the 
disgraces of the British fleet during so 
great @ part of the last war, for which he 
has so often solemaly pledged himself? 
In breach of repeated public engagements, 
and almost daily pompous professions, he 
has joined the enemy of America, by 
which he has lost the confidence of every 
man on the other side of the Atlantic, 
which he had acquired in some degree, 
and might have made useful to this 
country. 

Sir, another strong objection to this 
Bill arises from the enormous power, in 
the end necessarily to accrue to the 
crown, and perhaps directly by collusion 
with a minister. It is, Sir, a patronage 
of above two millions sterling a year, of 
which the Company will be deprived. 
Wherever such a patronage falls, it cannot 
fail to overturn the balance of power in 
this well-poized constitution. All the 
governor-generals, lieutenant-governors, 
counsellors, presidents, council of com- 
merce, factors, writers, every thing civil 
and military, from the general to the su- 
baltern, in the various establishments 
throughout Asia, and at home every thing 
of profit in Leadenhall-street, to the very 
warehousemen, clerks, and porters of the 
House, are included. Such an influence 
in this age of corruption could never be 
withstood. I consoled myself, Sir, under 
the loss of America, because as the first 
object of my wishes was the immortality 
of the liberties of my country, and I had 
always thought “ that the influence of the 
crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished,”” three proposi- 
tions regularly supported by one half of 
the coalition, and regularly opposed b 
the other half, I imagined that the consi- 
derable diminution of regal Jone by the 
loss of the appointment of thirteen go- 
vernors, thirteen  lieutenant-governors, 
chief justices, judges, attorney and soli- 
citor-generals, receivers, collectors, comp- 
trollers, custom-house officers, &c. with 
the military government of Minerca, and 
the two Floridas, no longer rendered the 
crown an object of terror. If, however, 
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the immense patronage of Asia is to be 
given to the crown, its overgrown power 
must soon swallow up the two other 
branches of the legislature, and the sove- 
reign of England will become as perfect a 
despot as the monarch of France, Spain, 
or Prussia. If it is to be seized by a mi- 
nister at the head of a proud and hateful 
aristocracy, both the sovereign and the 
people will be the slaves of a faction. One 
only resource will remain in the great 
revolution of human events, which the 
womb of time may bring forth, a circum- 
stance not to be regretted, perhaps to be 
wished, by the real friends of humanity. 
It is an event possibly not very distant, 
that the French, Dutch, and Portuguese, 
as well as the English, may be entirely 
swept away from the countries in the 
East, which they have cruelly laid waste, 
and made the theatre of the most flagi- 
tious enormities. The peaceful natives 
will then be at rest, happy under the mild 
government of their own princes. Com- 
merce will then no longer be fettered b 

a monopoly, but spread its swelling sails 
as freely over the guiph of Bengal and the 
Indian seas, as on the coast of China and 
Japan, on the Atlantic, or the Mediter- 


ranean. 

May I beg the indulgence of the House 
for a very few more words? We have an 
Act to prevent officers df the Customs 
and Excise from voting at elections of 
members to serve in parliament—a truly 
wise and excellent regulation, dictated 
by the spirit of liberty. Should this Bill 
pass into a law, I will move the same kind 
of restraint with respect to every man 
employed under the intended East-India 
commission, to diminish in some degree 
the incredible weight of influence which 
it will create. I will bring to the test the 
consistency of the great Whig families, of 
whose support we have heard so much 
from the right hon. Secretary; and I 
doubt not of the effectual assistance of 
every independent character in the House. 
I do not, however, despair of the total 
rejection of the present Bill. I will only 

d, that if we do not strangle the mon- 
ster in its birth, it will destroy the freedom 
both of the parliament and people. 

Mr. John Luttrell said, he had given 
the utmost attention in his power to every 
material argument that had been used 
either for or against the Bill, and was 
decidedly of opinion that it ought to 
pass; but he did not much wonder to 
see some opposition follow it to the last, 
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because he had observed, that no sooner 
did the Speaker shortly state the contents 
of those clauses that were to vest in cer- 
tain commissioners, since named by the 
Bill, the management of our East India 
possessions, than it roused the fire of the 
statesman, and the envy of the politician; 
some gentlemen, he said, spemed instal 
to lose sight of the necessity and efficacy 
of the measure, in the jealousy which they 
felt at the influence it might give the 
minister, who would have the nomination 
of the men. This he considered as the 
leading star of opposition to the Bul; here 
he had seen the shoe of party to pinch to 
a degree that some of its votaries were 
unable to bear with temper; but he 
did not think, either as an East India pro- 
prietor, or as a member of parliament, sent 
there to guard the interests of the com- 
munity at large, that he ought to be led 
away by the private interests of any parti- 
cular party in that House. He approved 
the Bill as it was then completed, because 
it met his ideas of what appeared neces- 
sary and proper for this country to do 
upon the occasion ; and he was persuaded 
that it would ultimately tend to the honour 
of Great Britain, to the prosperity of the 
East India Company, to the gain and 
stability of all the proprietors; for there 
were not two opinions in that House; but 
the noble earl proposed to preside at that 
board, and the six chief die ie would 
be found much more equal to the govern- 
ing our territorial possessions in India, 
than those who heretofore had the ma- 
nagement of them; and it was generally 
agreed by the House, that it would be 
extremely impolitic at the present mo- 


ment to separate the territory from the 
commerce of India. If so, w aii as 
the assistant directors were all men of 


business and ability, it appeared to him 
that the whole arrangement of the Bill 
was perfectly judicious; for with respect 
to the directors being members of parlia- 
ment, the House would have the advan- 
tage of their presence to give information 
whenever it was sought for, and account 
for their proceedings when required to 
do so. As for the alarm which some 
gentlemen expressed, that the patronage 
might give an undue influence to the 
crown, or to the minister, he verily be- 
lieved it would not outweigh their just 
proportion of power in the constitutional 
scale, however it preponderated in the 
political one of those who had been mini- 
sters, and might wish to beso again, He 
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would freely confess, however unpopular 
it might be, that he never should think 
any man deserved credit for having been 
instrumental to reduce the power of the 
crown to its present extreme, neither 
would he have ted of it, as some gen- 
tleman did, if he had concurred in the 
total annihilation of the board of trade. 
Some gentlemen contended, that we should 
give ap all our East India concerns mto 
- the hands of the native princes, and bid 
them be happy; but by consenting to 
that, t would in the same breath 
declare the East India Company bank- 
rapt, with many of its connexions. The 
seaman, the artificer, the manufacturer, 
and labourer, must all sink in one general 
ruin: additional poverty and _ distress 
would pervade every part of this island. 
He then asked if the alternative proposed 
by a bill of a learned gentleman, and by 
himself personally, was much more accept- 
able? He thought not; for he desired to 
strip the language of the learned gentle- 
man, and that of his friends, of the Rowers 
of oratory, and see if the essence of it, 
feduced to common sense, did not amount 
te this: We are ready to declare that the 
Company are incompetent and unfit to 
pita their territorial possessions in 
ndia, therefore we consent that you 
should take them away ; but we desire that 
all the patronage, all the control, power, 
and management of their commerce, may 
be left, as heretofore, in the hands of the 
directors; he said, for what, for the benefit 
of the proprietors? No. For the benefit 
of their own political convenience? Yes. 
For the learned gentleman declared, and 
his friends declared, that they would arrest 
out of the hands of the court of proprietors 
all power and control over those directors, 
and then the patronage, the secret in- 
fluence, and the public power, given by 
other acts of parliament, must all center 
with the minister of the day ; and whatever 
conduct those directors might observe or 
abet, the court of proprietors should have 
no power to call them to account for.— 
Things appearing to him to be so, he would 
beg leave, of those evils offered him, to 
chuse the least; and as it had been ad- 
judged constitutionally necessary to take 
from him the management of that property, 
he was sure his preference was right when 
he accepted the terms of the Bill, because 
the faith and the honour of the Secretary 
of State that produced it, the faith and the 
honour of all those ministers, with whom 
he drew that of the noble earl who was to 
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preside in the direction, and of the six 
other chief directors, were all pledged to 
do the best they consistently could for the 
benefit of the Company; and he did not 
doubt but the effects of the Bill would be 
an increase of their credit, and of the 
value of their stock.—He had heard it said 
more than once in the course of the busi- 
ness, that in the multitude of counsellors 
there was wisdom; he begged leave to 
repeat it, and to apply the observation 
thus: what effect had the call of the 
House upon that Bill? An increase ia 
consultation of a multitude of counsellors 
on its merits; and he had the evidence of 
the last division to shew, that the more 
they were considered, the better they were 
approved: he had no doubt but they 
would continue to be so by all dispas- 
sionate men; for he was persuaded, that 
the Bill promised much in the present 
situation of the Company’s affairs, and in 
the necessity of reform,/to bring advan- 
tage to great Britain, to the Company, 
and to the stockholder. As an hum 
representative of the former, and as mak- 
ing one of the latter, he thought his thanks 
were better due to the right hon.-Secretary 
who had produced the Bill, thaa either to 
those gentlemen who would give the pro- 
perty to the Indian A eer or to the 
earned gentleman and his friends, who 
would leave them little more than tlre 
name of it. 
Mr. W. Grenville said, he would not go 
over the ground of general objection 
inst the Bill a Scud time, but would 
iefly confine himself to a few observa. 
tions upon what had fallen in the course 
of the preceding debates, and chiefly from 
a right hon. gentleman, who, when the 
principle of the Bill had been debated last 
week, had speken very much at large om 
the subject of India (Mr. Burke). That 
right hon. gentleman, among other ex- 
travagant assertions, had not contented 
himeelf with general praise of the present 
Bill, but had termed it a confirmation of 
Magna Charta. This was a most extra- 
ordinary declaration, and if the right hon. 
gentleman could prove that it bore any 
the moet distant analogy to Magna Charta, 
he must deeply lament that he had ever 
been sent to that House; for he certainly 
read his Magna Charta in a style so com. 
pletely different from the language and 
purport of the present Bill, that he could 
not be qualified for the representative in 
rliament of any set of people whatever, 


if the right hon. gentleman was right and 
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he was wrong. One great principle: of 
ais arareabi as he read se aa: ‘s that 
n 


0 nglishman was to be spoiled of his. 


property and privileges, or disseised of his 
freehold, but by the judgment of his peers, 
or the common law of the land.” The 
Bill then under consideration directly and 
avowedly violated this fundamental prin- 
ciple of our great charter. Mr. Grenville 
weot on to make a variety of observations 
on Mr. Barke’s speech, and concluded 
with declaring his satisfaction at having 
done his utmost to prevent such a. Bill 
from being carried into a law. 

General Burgoyne said, he had been, 
sixteen years ago, chairman of one of the 
frst committees of East India inquiry 
that ever sat. At that time the committee 
found out such delinquency in India, and 
such necessity for a new system of ad- 
ministration and call for reform, that he 
had considered his having been the chair- 
man of that committee as the most 
unhappy circumstance of his life, because 
twas not followed up by an immediate 
Bil; and he declared, if the Bill now 
under consideration failed, it would add to 
his unhappiness. The hon. tleman 
called for proofs of the necessity : let him 
look at the reports on the table, and then 
ak if proofs almoct innumerable were 
wanting. If any man could read them, 
and then ask for proofs, he must have an 
extraordinary heart indeed. The general 
greatly approved Mr. Fox’s Bill, deelering 
that he not only thought it a Bill well 
adapted to the subject, but the Bill of all 
others that was best suited to the occasion. 
The general declared, that as soon as he 
saw the Bill, or rather as soon as he read 
the account of his right hon. friend’s 
opening it in a newspaper, he came awa 
directly from a Seana which he had 
had the honour to hold a high situation, 
crowed the sea, and travelled 300 miles 
post, in order to give it his support. It 
bed been said, that his right hon. friend 

(Mr. Burke) had given a deep colouring 
to the enormities committed in India by 
the partial views of party, and by the 
power . his eloquence. But all the 
powers of language which he possessed, 
all the liveliness of faney, and the amazing 
Cepiousness of imagery, which: distin- 
gushed him above every other man, were 
unable to heighten or come up to the 
reality. Here the general entered into a 
pion of the oppressions and cruelties 
‘reuuitted by the Europeansin Asia. All 

mt the Gentoos held sacred, they 
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violated: without remorse, and, as if they: 


delighted in human misery, they invented: 
new species of torture ; the inhumen lust 
of gain steeling their breasts against: 
every feeling of compassion. Here, with: 
much felicity, he quoted and applied a: 
passage from the descent of Aiveas into: 

artarus, as described in the 6th Eneid. 
One of the characters in those gloomy- 
mansions, the general produced as an: 
image and example of those nabobs, as 
they are called here, who, in the Com- 
pany’s service, amass fortunes from the 
vitals of the natives of Indostan ; 


* Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque potentem 
Imposuit ; fixit Jeges pretio atque refixit. 

Hic thalamum invasit nate, velitesque hymensos, 
Auai omnes immane nefas, ausoque politi. 

Non, mihi si linguse centum sint, oraque contum, 
Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 
Omnia poenarum percurrere nomina possim,” 


Neither fiction nor policy could reach the. 
horrors. of those reports; and should we 
then be told of charters? A charter, under 
which such transactions. could pass with, 
impunity, was in itself, he was going to 
say, a nullity ; but it was much worse—i¢: 
was a charter of devastation, of cruelty, 
of famine, and of blood. Or should 
we be stopped in the great work of re- 
dress by the accounts of the Compan 
that curious statement, confuted one day, 
amended the other, new modelled a third, 
to persuade us of the financial capacity of 
the Company, to drag on for a few years’ 
longer, a wretched, disgraceful, fatal 
existence, productive of misery and de- 
struction to thirty millions of the human: 
race, and a perpetual infamy to the British 
name !—In regard to the influence of the 
crown, that upon the same principle upon 
which in a former year he had voted for 
the diminution of that influence as. ap- 
ee to the. corruption of that House, - 
e now voted for the clause of the com. 
missioners in this Bill; being clearly of: 
opinion, that it exchanged a clandestine, . 
and a dangerous influence, for an open, 
direct, and constitutional patronage of the 
state, for which every minister would be 
responsible with his character and his head.. 
The general alluded to the sneer which: 
was common in talking of the very full 
attendance upon this Bill: there had not. 
been much of it within the House, for a 
plain reason, namely, that the urgent call 
{ff friends had been pretty equal on both 
sides, and, as he thought, without discredit 
to either; for if one set of gentlemen be- 
lieved a great public good depended upon . 
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the support of a Bill, and another that the 
public interest lay in its defeat, it was 
very natural and proper that each should 
desire to bring to town every man who 
agreed respectively in opinion. He there- 
fore was ready to avow those two prin- 
ciples, treated by some to be so laughable— 
attachment to his friends, and duty to his 
country. He avowed, that actuated by 
these motives, he had traversed the sea, 
and three hundred miles by land, for the 
express purpose of giving his vote upon 
this occasion; and his satisfaction at this 
moment was greatly enhanced, at finding 
the measure his heart approved, had been 
introduced and conducted to its present 
stage of success, by the men he loved. 
Mr. Martin said :—Sir, I rise chiefly 
for the purpose of giving a parting exe- 
cration to this pernicious and unconstitu- 
tional Bill. Though some palliatives have 
been applied to it, though we are not to 
be.attended in this House by the apothe- 
caries, and though our seven present 
hysicians may be men both of skill and 
Integrity, yet, when they fall off, their 
places may be filled by doctors, of whom 
we may conceive a very different opinion. 
At the same time, Sir, I must congratu- 
late the right hon. Secretary on the com- 
plete and brilliant victory he is about to 
_ gain over the independence of the House 
of. Commons. The Bill once passed, men 
who think and act for themselves, may as 
well be absent from this assembly. We 
may, indeed, come down to settle petty 
regulations and matters of trifling conse- 
sequence ; but for any thing great or no- 
ble, we may bid adieu to it. Our country 
gentlemen may stay in their counties, and 
men of business in the capital may give 
close attendance to their private avoca- 
tions, for ** actum est de republica.”” To 
| 7 Sa Sir, in more familiar language, and 
e language of the turf, which the right 
hon. Secretary understands, he has fairly 
jockied us out of our liberties. Sir, the 
right hon. gentleman doubts my sincerity, 
when I attribute his conduct to avarice, 
ambition, or party spirit. Ambition and 
party spirit [ have heard him avow; and 
as to avarice, 1 must say, without meaning 
any personal application, that I think it 
perfectly consistent with the present ex- 
travagance, and often the immediate effect 
of it. Sir, I am free to own, that in these 
melancholy times, I am not so much dis- 
couraged by the appearance of numbers 
_in this House, as I am by the general de- 
pravity, servility, and insensibility of the 
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public at large. The character of the na- 
tion is lost, and the noble spirit of our an- 
cestors is dwindled into meanness and 
corruption of every kind. The right hon. 
Secretary knows our condition, and most 
piously takes advantage of our baseness. 
He may say again, Sir, that I hardly be- 
lieve what I say; but I will tell the right 
hon. gentleman, that if there is a vice I 
hold in peculiar detestation, it is that of 
duplicity and hypocrisy ; and that what- 
ever character the right hon. gentleman 
may have justly acquired for brilliant ta- 
lents, I will venture to stake my character 
against his for sincerity and plain dealing. 
Sir, that right hon. gentleman must know, 
that I can have no personal pique or dis- 
like to him; but I should desert the in- 
terest of my constituents, did I not en- 
deavour to put the public upon their guard 
against the danger of such a ministry, 
who will be formidable to the country in 
roportion to his distinguished abilities. 
f he be really so dangerous, it may be 
said, from whence has such a man his 
strength? Sir, I will answer, with a little 
variation, in the words of a noble and ele- 
gant author on another occasion: ‘“ From 
the general corruption of the people, 
nursed up to full maturity, under the ad- 
ministration of his noble colleague; from 
the venality of all orders, and all ranks of 
men, some of whom are so prostitute, that 
they set themselves no law, and prevent. 
applications.”? Sir, as to the Bill itself, I 
have the most decided dpinion of its dan- 
gerous consequences; and therefore shall 
oppose the third reading. I doubt not 
but the right hon. Secretary, with the pri- 
vate advantages of it in prospect, will have 
a majority to his wishes. We have lately 
been much embarrassed for a new tax, to 
substitute in the place of one which, to 
many persons, seems unequal, odious, and 
unproductive. 1 wish, Sir, we were to lay 
a heavy impost on the individuals who 
shall compose the majorities during the 
remainder of the session. After the pass- 
ing this Bill before us, I am persuaded 
the tax proposed would be abundantly 
productive, and that it would be very far 
from affecting the poor. I foresee but 
one’ good consequence that can tollow 
this Bill, I mean that it may possibly 
rouse the natives of the country to drive 
us completely out of it. This I really 
think would be a blessed effect, both for 
them and for ourselves Sir, it has been 
said, that if we should relinquish our pos- 
sessions in that part of the world, that 
@ 
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was not any necessity for the Bill; in the 
second, that it contained not any provisions 
of sufficient importance to justify so strong 
a step as was taken by government; and 
in the third, that the Bill would increase, 
beyond all bounds, the influence of the 
crown. He was not of opinion that par- 
liament might not, in any case whatever, 
violate a charter. The safety of the 
community might render it the duty of 
paneer to interfere in certain cases: — 
ut this was not one of them. Neither 

did he think, that, from the present inter- 
ference of government in the affairs of the 
East India Company, the other chartered 
societies in the ingdoni had any reason 
to conceive any apprehensions. There 
was an incident of nature and circumstance 
which established a very essential difference 
betweenthe East India Company and every 
otherchartered society. That circumstance 
was their territorial property, and their 
imperial power. But still he contended, 
that no necessity had been shewn for 
violating the charter of the Company in 
the present situation of affairs. The 
Company were not bankrupt. The mea- 
sures proposed were no other than a dis- 
franchisement of the Company, and a 
confiscation of their goods in the hands of 
seven commissioners. He paid some 
handsome complinients to lord North, but 
much greater to Mr. Fox. It was an 
aggravation of the affliction he felt, that 
the cause of it should originate with one. 
to whom the nation had so long looked 
up; a wound from him was doubly pain- 
ful: like Joab, he gave the shake of friend- 
ship, but the other hand held a dagger, 
with which he dispatched the constitution. 
Here Mr. Scott, after a proper apology for 
alluding to any thing recorded in sacred 
writ, read some verses in different chapters 
of the book of Revelations, which seemed 
to express the intended innovations in the 
affairs of the English East India Company. 
‘¢ And I stood upon the sand of the sea, 
and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, 
having seven heads and ten horns, and. 
upon his horns ten crowns. And they 
worshipped the dragon, which gave power 
unto the beast; and they worshipped the 
Patience, but on occasions which he should | beast, saying, who is like unto the beast ? 

in the highest degree important. ' who is able to make war with him? And. 
Such he conceived the present to be, and | there was given unto him a mouth speak- 
he therefore thought it his duty to deliver | ing great things; and power was given 
S sentiments upon it—the solemn senti-; unto him to continue forty and two 
ents of his heart and conscience. His; months.” Here,said Mr. Scott, I believe 
tpeech divided itself into three parts. Inj there is a mistake of six months, ‘ And 
the first, be laboured to shew that there | he causeth all, both small and great, rich 
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other European states would take posses- 
sion of them, and that we should lose our 
commerce. Such an argument reminds 
me of a short conversation between two 
gentlemen taking the air on Hounslow 
Heath. The one seeing, at a small dis- 
tance, a carriage with some unarmed pas- 
sengers, proposed to the other to ease 
them of the trouble of carrying their 
watches and money. The other, in an- 
swer, observed, that he was not much dis- 
posed to be guilty of such an action, 
which could not be altogether justified 
upon the principles of honesty. Oh! re- 
plies the first, you may make yourself 
perfectly easy as to the morality of the 
affair; for if we should let them pass 
quietly, they will most probably meet with 
others in a few minutes, who will not be 
s0 scrupulous-—I trust the Lords will think 
it totally inconsistent with their justice 
and their dignity to pass such a Bill; but 
if it should be otherwise, there is a hope 
still left for us; I mean, that his Majest 

will refuse his consent to such a perni- 
cious measure. Though, Sir, I have been 
reckoned unjustly a friend to innovation, 
I profess myself to be heartily attached 
to the spirit of the genuine constitution of 
this country. The power of a negative 
in the crown I regard as essential to that 
constitution. If it ever should be abused 
by any future prince, this House, when 
Properly constituted, should always hold 
the purse of the people; and by that 
means may effectually bring a sovereign 
to reason, who should betray the trust re- 
posedin him. If, Sir, this prerogative is 
never to be exerted, why not abolish, as 
‘ridiculous farce, the pompous parade of 
passing Bills in the manner as now prac- 


Mr. Scott alluded to certain insinuations, 
that, agreeably to the common conduct of 
lawyers, he would not scruple to espouse 
any cause which he should be paid for 
defending, and reprobated, in the warmest 
terma, such unworthy imputations: he 
asserted the reluctance of his nature to 
such practices. He apologized to the 
House for taking up their time, assuring 
them that he would not trespass on their 
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and poor, to receive a mark in their right 
hand, or in their forehead.’® Here 
places, pensions, and peerages are clearly 
marked out. ‘ And he cried mightily 
with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the 
Great”? plainly the East India Company 
‘¢ is fallen, and is become the habitation of 
devils, the hold of every foul spirit, and 
the cage of every unclean bird. And the 
merchants of the earth shall weep and 
mourn over her, for no man buyeth her 
merchandize any more; the merchandize 
of gold, and silver, and precious stones, 
and of pearls, and fine linen, and purple, 
and silk, and scarlet, and all manner of 
vessels of ivory, of most precious wood, 
_ and cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, 
and frankincense, and oil, and fine flour, 
and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and 
horses, and chariots, and slaves, and souls 
of men. And the fruits that thy soul 
lusted after, are departed from thee, and 
all things which were dainty and good! 

are departed from thee, and thou shalt 
find them no more at all. The merchants 
of these things, which were made rich by 
her, shall stand afar off for the fear of her 
torment, weeping and wailing, and saying, 
Alas! alas! that great city, that was 
clothed in fine linen, in purple and scarlet, 
and decked with gold and precious stones, 
and pearls! for in one hour so great riches 
1s come to nought. And every ship- 
master, and all the company in ships, and 
sailors, and as many as trade by sea, stood 
afar off, and cried, when they saw the 
smoke of her burning, saying, What city 
is like unto this great city? And they 
cast dust on slicie heads, and cried, weep- 
ing and wailing, saying, Alas! alas! that 
great city, wherein were made rich all 
that had ships in the sea, by reason of her 
costliness! for in one hour is she made 
desolate.’—-Mr. Scott observed, that the 


’ violence with which ministers attacked 


the rights of the Company was greater 
than that of general warrants, which were 
Happily got the better of some years ago; 
for these alleged a‘cause of violence; but 
the Bill against the Company alleged not 
any special act of delinquency. He said, 
that acts of power against law had been 
borne, and might be expected to be yet 
borne, in this country; but acts of power 
against law, supported by the judgments 
of lawyers and juries, the country never 
would bear. On this subject he quoted a 
passage from Thucydides, who remarked, 
that injustice was more irksome to men 
than violence; because injustice, seeming 
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tocome from equals, provoked indignation ; 
but violence was endured as a matter of 
inevitable fate or necessity. He reflected 
here on the conduct of the parliament 
about the middle of the last century, when 
they were anxious to get up the charters 
from the burghs. He also reflected on 
the parliament taking the command of the 
militia out of the hands of the crown, 
which was a prelude to a war of twent 
io It had been said, that matters ha 
een grossly mismanaged, and that many 
enormities had been committed in India ; 
but was that the fault of the directors, or 
of their servants in India? The directors, 
as was confessed, had always transmitted 
for the direction of their servants abroad, 
the purest system of ethics! Why was not 
that system carried into execution? This 
was owing to the wickedness of their ser- 
vants; not to any defect in the constitu- 
tion of government. The accomplices in 
the imprisonment and misfortunes of lord 
Pigot, had been brought to justice by the 
roprietors before the court of King’s- 
feneb: and so might other delinquents. 
But if the power of the directors was too 
small, give them more. He desired that 
it might be considered that there was no 
alteration in the law, or the degree of 
power possessed over the servants of the 
Company, but only of the persons who 
were to inspect their conduct. The effect 
of this new institution of a court of direc- 
tors was yet doubtful; even they might 
be found inadequate to the distant govern- 
ment of India. De te fabula narratur, 
noteven mutato nomine. The bankruptcy 
of the Company was a matter which was 
at least doubtful, and time ought to be 
granted for inquiring into it. He repeat- 
ed that passage in Othello, where Desde- 
mona cries, ‘“* Kill me not to-night, my 
lord!—Let me live but one day—one 
hour!” ‘This prayer was rejected, and 
repentance succeeded the fatal deed. It 
had been said, that the affairs of the East 
India Company were safe, being intrusted 
to the care of respectable commissioners. 
He liked not the idea of their being re- 
sponsible to men that appointed them, 
and the rather, that those men were 
themselves responsible for their conduct. 
The responsibility of the former would 
secure the latter, and place them beyond 
all responsibility. If it was right to vest 
the power of nominating the commissjoners 
in the crown, why not vest that power in 
the crown ab inttio? If it was right that 
it should be placed in parliament, why 
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not continue it? It had been observed, 
that the crown had in reality enjoyed the 
power of directing India affairs, through 
the medium of the proprietors. Ifso, why 
should not the ministers of the crown take 
ashare of the blame for the misconduct 
of those affairs? It was aq new thing, to 
see the persons who had objected to the 
Act of 1773, as a precedent tor encroach- 
ing on the rights of chartered companies, 
now quoting that very Act as a reason for 
supporting the Bill under consideratian. 
It was thus that one precedent begat 
another ; and that the beginning of evil 
was as the letting out of water. The 

eat plea far taking the power out of the 

of both the proprietors and directors 

was, that they clashed with one another. 
But would it be said, ed ea two co- 
qperatin wers interfered, there was no 
remedy Bae destroy them both, and to 
establish a new oneon theirruins? Such 
a doctrine, he presumed, would not be 
mentioned in a British parliament. Mr. 
Scott also, in the course of his speech, 
quoted the words of Brutus, who, speaking 
of Caesar, says, , 

“He would be crowned. | 

How that might change his nature, there’s 

the question.” 

and also a passage from Thucydides. 

Mr. Anstruther said, he did not rise to 
introduce into the debate the personal 
characters or honour of the gentlemen 
who supported either one side or the 
other of the question, which had been so 
much adverted to by those who had spoken 
before him: before, however, he entered 
wpon the question itself, he could not help 
taking notice of an argument that had 
been much dwelt upoa, and which seemed 
to be in some measure the foundation of 
the violence of the epithets which had, in 
his miad, with so little reason been be- 
stowed upon the Bill. Gentlemen had 
stated, that committees ought to be insti- 
tated to inquire into the accounts of the 
Compeny, and that they had been refused 
permission to produce evidence of their 
situation. It was trye it had been as- 
serted, but even the gentlemen themselves 
who had asserted it, had never thought of 
moving for the committees they talked of, 
Ror attempted to preduce the evidence 
they said was in their sign: even 
the Company itself had been heard at the 
ber, had offered every evidence they had to 
produce, and never had once attempted to 
say they had been precluded from bring- 
og forward every thing they bad to pro- 
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duce; he was therefore justified in saying, 
that every party had been heard that 
wished to be heard, and that all the evi- 
dence which either the Company or the 
gentlemen opposite had to produce, had 
been received. Two schemes had been 
pees for the future government of 

ndia: the one, by the learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Dundas), and the other, by the 
right hon. Secretary. He would shortly 
state the reasons which led him to prefer 
the plan that was the object of debate that 
day. To judge of the merit of a pan it 
was necessary to know precisely the evil 
that was to he remedied, and to apply the 
remedy exactly te the disease. In hia 
opinion, the defect lay in the government 
at home, in the weakness, the want of 
energy, and insufficiency of the court of 
directors. These mischiefs flowed from a 
simple cause, the error lay in the very for- 
mation of the constitution of the Com- 
pany; by a strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, a body of merchants had been 
changed into sovereigns, a counting-house 
had been converted into a council table. 
That was the evil; till that was remedied, 
all reformation was in vain. The consti- 
tution of the Company reversed the 
plainest principle of government. The 
executive government of a large country, 
of a populous empire, was lodged in a po- 
pular assembly. The proprietors were 
the executive governors of the Company ; 
or if that should be denied, the directors 
were in a situation little different—they 
carried with them all the evils of popular 
assemblies intrusted with executive power, 
uncertain in their deliberation, fluctuating 
in their councils, and every executive act 
under the direction of a large assembly, 
composed, in a great measure, of those 
very servants whom the directors were to 
govern.—But this was hot all, the govern- 
ment of India lay in the hands of a body 
of men not responsible for the execution of 
their trust. How and to whom was a di- 
rector responsible? How could he be 
responsible to those whom he was to con- 
trol? What punishment could be put 
upon him ? He wasjin to-day ; he was out 
to-morrow. And lest it should be possible 
to lay hold of him by some small share of 
responsibility, the very constitution had 
precluded the idea, it had shut the door 
against every means of reaching them ; 
their votes were in secret by ballot: it was 
strange, but it was no less true, that in the 
executive government of India, it was im- 
possible to knew any man’s opinion, what 
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principles he supported, or to what mea- 
sures he gave his assent: ballot took 
away every responsibility. But these were 
not the only defects: the constitution, by 
the rotation established in 1773, con- 
tained in ita fixed principle of change; 
it constantly varied, and was in a state 
of perpetual change. How often did it 
happen, that orders sent to India were 
disrecarded by the servants there, be- 
cause they were sure that before the news 
of their disobedience arrived in England, 
the direction would be changed? These 
were not nena and theoretical evils ; 
they bad produced every effect that was 
to be expected from a weak, fluctuating, 
Irresponsible, executive power lodged in 
the linnds of a multitude. It was because 
these were the evils, that he preferred the 
Lill before the House, to the one pro- 
duccd last year that went to regulation 
abroad: the evil he conceived lay at 
heme; and unless the remedy was applied 
wiieve the disease was, all regulation was 
In van: there might be good in the other, 
but he could not expect much from it, 
unless it was accompanied with regulation 
at hone.—He should not take up much 
time upon the subject of violation of char- 
ters: on all hands it was admitted that 
these might be violated, if the violation 
wis commensurate with the necessity ; 
then, the degree of the necessity was the 
only question. If he was right in pointing 
out where the evil lay, then nothing short 
of the present Bill would do good. If the 
disease lay in the constitution at home, 
the constitution at home must be changed. 
But gentlemen called for proofs of the 
necessity. Look at the government of the 
India Company in any possible point of 
view, and every thing 1s justified. Ifyou 
look at them in a pecuniary point of view, 
you find them with five millions of revenue, 
coming to your bar three times in fifteen 
ers begging for loans to save them from 

ankruptcy. If you look upon them as 
politicians, you find they have broken 
every treaty they ever made, they have 
forteited every engagement they ever 
entered into. If you look to their opera- 
tions as sovereigns, you find them at once 
tearing up the title to the estates of every 
man in Bengal, by their orders to let the 
lands to the highest bidder; and, vet more 
strange, look at them in a commercial 
point of view, and you find that before 
they got the Dewannee of Bengal, they 
traded on a smail capital, and gained on 
the Bengal trade near 200,000/. per annum ; 
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that now, when the country was their own, 
and the revenues their own, they traded 
at an annual loss of nearly the same sum. 
With such an outline of their conduct and 
constitution, was it possible to contend 
that such a government ought to con- 
tinue? Much had been said of the influ- 
ence of the crown: the difficulty he felt 
in arguing upon that subject, arose from 
the strange inconsistency in the argu- 
ments used by the opposers of the Bill; 
one part of them were violent in asserting 
that this Bill diminished the influence of 
the crown, while the other were equally 
positive that the influence of the crown 
was increased to an exorbitant degree by 
it: with arguments so contradictory, it 
was impossible to grapple. The only 
answer he should make was, that the truth 
probably lay between the two. The in- 
fluence would not be considerably in- 
creased, but an open responsible one’ 
would be substituted for a covered and 
concealed one: for his part, he had no 
such tcrrors as some gentlemen had for 
the influence of the crown; he had no 
scruple to say, that, had he been in the 
House at the time of the vote on that 
subject, he should have opposed it. But 
that vote even could mean no more, than 
that the influence of the crown was greater 
than was necessary for the good govern- 
ment of the country. Ifthe situation of 
the country and the happiness of millions 
rendered it necessary to give influence to 
the crown, in order to govern the coun- 
tries that Providence had put under our 
authority, he, for one, had no objection to 
do it. It was absurd to say, we will allow 
anarchy and tyranny to remain, we will 
let India be in a state of desolation; and 
all this, because we are afraid to increase 
the influence of the crown. If it is impos- 
sible to govern India consistently with the 
safety of this country, in God's name 
abandon it; but it is more wise, more 
manly, to say at once, we have no fears to 
delegate to the crown every necessary in- 
fluence to govern this or that country; 
and that, for the happiness of both: if 
that influence be dangerous, guard against 
it, but leave not millions in misery, be- 
cause you are afraid to trust the crown 
with the necessary powers of government. 
He concluded with giving his hearty as- 
sent to the Bill, as the only plan that met 
the evil, and promised to restore the credit 
of the Company and the happiness of 
India. 


Sir Richard Hill said, that having de- 
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livered his sentiments on the Bill upon a 
former occasion, he had no intention of 
saying any thing more on that day; but 
some fresh matter having occurred, and 
wishing to make a motion before he sat 
down, he should beg the patience of the 
House for a short while. He was never 
long-winded, as the House knew. Multum 
in parvo was the maxim he wished to fol- 
Jow; and if, unhappily, he failed in that, 
he would be careful to avoid the nihil in 
multo. But, besides that new objections 
had occurred on the Bil}, he should feel a 
satisfaction that he had opposed it as long 
as he had an opportunity; and yet, he 
declared, he was more fearful of the per- 
nicious tendency and consequences of the 
Bill than even of the Bill itself. He was 
apprehensive, lest, from so successfal an 
attack upon the fortifications, the citadel 
self should soon be forced to surrender 
upon terms not the most honourable to 
the nation. To be plain, he thought the 
Bill was founded on principles of the most 
flagrant injustice, and that it gave a stab 
to the vitals of the English constitution ; 
and when he considered who it was that 
gave the wound, he was ready to cry out, 
Et tu Brute! or, to change classical for 
scriptural Weta he could not help call- 
Ing to mind the conduct of Joab to Amasa, 
when he took him by the beard with one 
hand, whilst with the other he thrust a 
dagger into his heart. The sacred pen- 
man added, “ but Amasa was not aware 
of the sword in Joab’s hand.” Sir Richard 
said, that after a learned gentleman who 
had lately spoke, had produced so much 
scripture, he hoped he should be pardoned 
for having quoted a few sentences from 
that excellent old book called the Bible, 
and thought it was no bad wish to the 
House, that they might be better ac- 
quainted with it both in theory and prac- 
tice. He wished not to bring accusations 
against any man ; but he ventured to appeal 
to every member, whether, if the Bill had 
been brought in by any administration 
whereof the right hon. Secretary of the 
Whig department did not make a part, he 
would not before this time have been 
calling out for impeachments, axes, and 
halters, and whether he would not have 
made Westminster-hall, Covent-garden, 
the Shakespeare-tavern, and, above all, 
the walls of that House, to ring and echo 
with the danger of that power which he 
himself was now about to put into the 
hands of the ministers. But who was now 
the minister? Oh! tempora mutantur, &c. 
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—For him to offer a gift to one who had 
the whole patronage of the East at his 
command, and who by this Bill was made 
greater, not than this or that nabob, but 
than all the oriental nabobs together, 
would be presumption indeed ; but if the 
right hon, Secretary would accept so small 
a boon as a new motto at his hands, it 
should be the following, Non sum qualts 
eram ; for he was sure that neither fuzre 
sans dire, nor dire sans fatre, were at all 
applicable to the right hon. gentleman in 
the present instance, as he prevailed as 
well in the logucndo as in the agendo ; so 
that in him, both Ajax and Ulysses were 
united, and it might ever be said of him 
as it was of the divine poet, Milton, 

—— “ Since Nature conld no farther go, 

“©'To make a third, she join'd the other two.” 
But if, as a worthy gentleman had hinted 
in a former debate, the right hon. Secre- 
tary should indeed lose the name of the 
Man of the People, he thought the sixteen 
new directors and their subs might pro- 

erly assume that of the People of the 
Man.—He did not wish to tire the House 
with a second dissertation upon optics, 
but he could not help mentioning a 
circumstance which struck him a few 
days ago as hewas walking along. Pass- 
ing by a mathematical-instrument shop, 
he saw the picture of a distorted 
visage, which he could hardly make out ; 
he thought, however, it might represent 
‘¢ Britannia weeping.” He had the cu- 
riosity to step into the shop, and examined 
it through another glass, when, to his sur- 
prise, he found it to be a laughing man. 
He thought with himself, that whilst 
Britannia weeps, those will laugh that win. 
—He did not deny but some remedy was 
wanting for the disorders which prevailed 
in our India affairs ; but he thought cor- 
rections and alterations should be tried 
before amputation had been so suddenly 
determined on; and he much questioned 
whether the prescriptions of the right hon. 
Galen, and his dearly beloved brother 
doctor Sangrado, would be efficacious 
towards a cure; though he doubted not 
both the one and the other would pocket 
some good fees for their nauseous draught, 
which was soon expected to operate by a 
most violent evacuation on the whole 
court of directors. Besides, it was agreed 
on all hands (he spoke with submission to 
the faculty), that where seven physicians 
and nine apothecaries were called in, as a 
worthy member of that House had before 
styled the new directors and their subs, 
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the death of the patient was at hand. He 
meant not at all to reflect on the right 
hon. Secretary’s congé d'élire, much less 
on the directors who were nominated by 
virtue of that congé d’élire ; on the con- 
trary, if the Bill must pass, he congratu- 
lated the House on the choice, as he knew 
there were among them men of integrity, 
men of sense, and men of business. He 
should, however, be impatient to hear how 
the noble lord at the head of the new di- 
rection board would reconcile this Bill 
with his protest against a similar one in 
1773; as he thought, that if the noble lord 
protested against that, he must foam against 
this.—Sir Richard then said, he must beg 
to take a leap back to the title of the 
Bill, which sets forth, that it is * A Bill 
for vesting the affairs of the East Jndia 
Company in the hands of certain commis- 
stoners, for the benefit of the proprietors 
and the public.” Let us now see, said sir 
Richard, how this specious title agrees 
with the real fact. The parties supposed 
to be benefitted are, the public and the 
proprietors. But as the court of directors 
begged, by their counsel, that they might 
be accused; so both the public and the 
proprietors have entreated, that they 
might not be benefitted. Perhaps they 
could not form a better judgment of the 
benefit which the public think they are to 
derive from this Bill, than by considering 
that the city of London had actually pe- 
titioved that they might be excluded from 
any of these benefits. And with regard 
to the vor populi, or the -public in ge- 
neral, we could not look without doors, 
without hearing the Bill, and the authors 
of it, execrated on every side; and this, 
notwithstanding a tribe of hireling news- 
paper scribblers endeavoured to gull the 
world into a belief that the Bill was both 
popular and salutary. One proprietor in 
particular, as upright, as honest, as inde- 
pendent a man as ever dignified a stall in 
St. Stephen’s chapel, and no man filled it 
with a better grace, was so fearful of the 
benefit which might accrue to his 4,000/. 
India stock from this Bill, that he ad- 
dressed the House against it, with a feel- 
ing and a pathos which, sir Richard said, 
he hoped would have got a dozen votes 
that it might not pass. As, therefore, the 
title and the Bill were at such irreconcile- 
able variance, that there was no forming 
a coalition between them (though some 
gentlemen might think that as great con- 
trarieties innature had aforetime coalesed), 
he should beg leave to move, that if the 
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Bill passed that House, it might be printed 
with the following amended title: * A 
Bill for most unjustly, violently, and for- 
cibly wresting the attairs of the East India 
Company out of the hands of the present 
twenty-four directors, and for placing 
them in the hands of certain new directors 
and their subs: also for strengthening the 
influence of his Majesty’s present minis- 
ters ; and for clearing the way for the total 
abolition of several useless charters, yct 
existing in this kingdom ; and for affording 
a speedy provision for several respectable 
friends, jobbers, and adherents of his Ma- 
jesty’s present ministers; which friends, 
jobbers, and adherents, are now labouring 
under the most necessitous circumstances, 
and very importunate to be relieved.” He 
had oily to add, that if the right hon. 
secretary would consent to this trifling 
amendment in the title of the Bull, which 
he thought quite sufficient ta make it 
perfectly consistent with the principle of 
the Bill itself, he would not only divide 
with him that evening upon the question, 
but should feel the highest satisfaction in 
making one of his suite when he carried it 
up to the Lords spiritual and temporal. 

Mr. Adam endeavoured to demonstrate, 
in a long and able speech, that the Bill 
was not universally disliked; that it wag 
much more than a palliative—that it was 
absolutely necessary; that the Secretary 
of State did not intend to govern; and 
that it would be infinitely better for the 
Company that the direction of their affairg 
should be in the hands of government. 
He adduced many arguments in favour of 
these positions. He was surprised at the 
charge relative to the newspapers being 
bought off by government: he had one 
night seen an anonymous hand-bill, stating 
it a fact; but the very next morning he 
found a complete refutation of it in the 
first newspaper he took into his hands, 
where he found a libel on a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Burke), whose family 
were falsely represented to have 25,000/, 
from government; and it went farther to 
state, that if the Bull should pass, this 
gentleman would get a great deal more: 
this was calculated to insinuate, that the 
right hon. gentleman’s support of the Bill 
arose from interested motives. 

Lord Mulgrave made several pointed 
observations on Mr. Fox’s former profes 
sions of attachment to the liberty and in- 
terests of the people, and hinted, that they 
had now taken their flight. He exclaimed 
against the undue influence the crown 
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was likely to acquire by the measure be- 
fore theny. He also thought that the 
seven new directors were not by any 
means equal to the important task of go- 
verning India. Those, he said, that were 
highest in power among them, were the 
least acquainted with the business they 
had undertaken. He threw out several 
severe reflections on Mr. Fox ; he thought 
his great abilities were hurrying him on 
to enslave his country. It might be said 
of him, as it was of Augustus, “ It had 
been well had he never been born, or had 
he never died.” He considered the situa- 
tion of this country as being extremely 
alarming, and ventured to foretel, that 
from the moment that the present Bill 
passed into a law, British independence 
would be at an end. 

Mr. Powys would not take up the at- 
tention of the House farther than to 
enter his protest against the measure 
which gentlemen were pursuing so incon- 
siderately, and at so great a hazard. The 
ministers, he found, were nothing more 
than common men, and they needed to 
be watched closely. The present Bill had 
fully convinced him of the expediency of 
such circumspection. He beheld, with 
sorrow, the disfranchisement of the char- 
tered rights of his countrymen; he fore- 
saw the anarchy and misery into which 
the nation was presently to be plunged; 
and what alarmed and distressed him be- 
yond every thing else was, that he per- 
ceived that himself and many of the in- 
dependent members were spurned and 
trampled under foot: but he theught that 
was but a poor triumph to their adversarics. 
He could not submit to such treatment 
without expressing indignation; and he 
was comforted by the consideration, that 
those who suffered the same indignities 
with him, were gentlemen of the first re- 
putation for integrity and honour. He 
adverted to the term which had been voted 
for the continuation of the power of the 
new directots. To that period he had no 
objection ; but he begged to know to whom 
the power of nomination was thereafter to 
belong. He held up the supcrior directors 
a invested with more power and authority 
than they knew how to use; and the infe- 
rior directors, he said, were beneath all 
consideration: their authority was con- 
temptible; it was but the shade of the 
departed honour of the late directors, and 
In every respect so insignificant; and 
carrying about with it such marks of in- 
famy and disgrace, that no one of that 
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description was, in his opinion, & proper 
person to be admitted to the honour of a 
arliamentary seat. Mr. Fox, he said, 
ad deceived him exceedingly; his pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness and seal for 
the public good, had inclined him to hope 
for measures that would justify his pro-« 
fessions ; but he had hoped in vain. The 
right hon. Secretary still continued to 
avow the purity of his principles, and te 
bid his deluded countrymen trust to his 
sincerity ; but, for his part, he was not to 
be caught by his fair promises. It was a 
maxim with him to judge by measures, 
not by men; and by that rule he meant 
to try all the abettors of the present enor- 
mous Bill. This Bill aimed a mortal 
blow at the independence of the represen- 
tatives of the subjects of Great Britain; 
they might still retain their seats, but free- 
dom of sentiment and speech, the glory of 
Englishmen and of English members of 
parliament, was no more. | 
Mr. For rose, not so much to remove 
the unfavourable opinions gentlemen had 
of his conduct as a minister, as to wipe off 
the infamy and reproach they had, in the 
course of that debate, been pleased to 
cast Be his reputation as aman. He 
thought ‘he had been very unhandsomely 
treated. It was not enough that gentlemen 
had allowed him no goodness, no virtue, 
no merit whatever; they had ascribed to 
him many positive defects, and had ex- 
pressed their malice, for he would call it 
nothing but malice, with all the virulence 
and all the malignity which fancy could 
invent. There was one circumstance of 
crimination which he took exceedingly ill. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
charged him with a species of delinquency 
which touched his feelings more than any 
other, because the only principle from 
which it could flow, was a principle the 
most opposite of all others to ‘those by 
which he was actuated. That hon. gen- 
tlemen had said, that confiding in the 
great majority which ministers had in that 
House, he had insulted the weaker party 
-~in his own words, or something like his 
own words, triumphed over the nnpotence 
of independent members. This was, he 
said, a cruel insinuation; and it was as 
unjust as it was cruel. It supposed him 
guilty of a crime which he never was ca- 
pable of conceiving; and plainly insi« 
nuated, that all his professions of can- 
dour, of rarnrgaeseney Bret and of attach- 
ment to the sacred rights of mankind, 
were nothing but words, delusive words, 
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framed for some other purpose. He de- 
sired the hon. gentleman who had spoken 


of him with so much freedom to be assured, 
that no expressions that had ever fallen 
from him, were meant to apply to him. 


He did not know that he had ever said any 


thing personal; if he ever did, it was 
aimed at those self-important members, 
who were so fond of their own conceits, 


and who thought every thing they uttered 
He was not 


certain that he had not at some time or 


should be received as law. 


other spoken with that intention; but to 
blame the hon. gentleman who seemed so 


much chagrined, would have been among 


- the last things that would have struck him. 
His virtue, his patriotism, his commend- 
able zeal, all conspired to forbid any such 
conduct. Gentlemen had that night dis- 
covered uncommon warmth in the cause 
they were engaged in: they had been 
earnest to thwart his wishes: the 


ver 
had also shewn skill in the mode of their 


attack on him; for they had placed a 
learned and eloquent member (Mr. Scott) 
in the front of the battle, and he had cer- 
tainly acquitted himself ably. But he 
was not yet overthrown; he trusted to the 


goodness of his cause, and the support of 


his friends for success. A noble. lord 
(Mulgrave) had said much on the immi- 
nent danger that had been brought upon 
the state, by the accession of influence 
which the crown was about to receive. 
That noble lord, and almost every other 
gentleman who had spoken, had depre- 
cated that influence, and at the same 
time had beheld with astonishment the 
change of principles which had sensibly 
appeared in all his (Mr. Fox’s) late pro- 
ceedings ; but he would easily satisfy 
them, if they would be satisfied, of the 

roundless nature .of their fears in the 
first instance, and of their deception in 
the other. The influence they so much 
dread, was not, he said, an influence that 
would revert to the crown; it might re- 
vert to the crown—that was not impos- 
sible ; but it was more likely to return to 
the independent members of that House ; 
to those very members, with grasping at 
whose indisputable rights he was now un- 
justly accused. Respecting the change 
of principles, he declared that he was sen- 
sible of no such change; none such had 
taken place: at that very moment, he 
possessed the same jealousy of the rights 
of the parliament and of the people, and 
watched with the same circumspection 


that ever he had done, every degree of 
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undue patronage or influence which the 
crown might acquire. When he went 
into office, the power of the crown had 
been diminished ; the different powers inthe 
state were pretty equally poised ; that was a 
state he wished to see them in, and it wasa 
state they should always continue in, if his 
best exertions could effect that desirable ob- 
ject. With regard to the bankruptcy of 
the state, the learned gentleman had told 
them that the statement of another learned 
gentleman, who was now absent, was such 
and such, and that he had advanced such 
stubborn facts that nothing could resist 
them. Was it fair thus to combat him 
with the opinions of a man who was not 
here to give his reasons? But this was 
the way, the unfair way, in which he was 
attacked ; every gentleman on the oppo- 
site side of the House had set his terrors 
in array before him; but he was not to be 
terrified. Mr. Fox observed, that his Bill 
had been violently opposed in all its 
cg Sek but it stood on so secure a basis, 
and, what some gentlemen might wonder 
to hear him say, it was so popular, that 
he would not be afraid to trust its issue to 
the decision of the public. It had been 
absurdly said, that the present Bill both 
mcreased and decreased the power of the 
crown. In God’s name, what power or 
influence did his Bill take from the crown 
that it possessed before? Or what power 
did it add which it did not possess be- 
fore? The Bill took no influence from the 
crown; but it added a good deal to par-" 
liament; and if it was doubtful in any of 
its tendencies, it was the duty of parlia- 
ment to select it carefully, and to try to 
correct its defects. The right hon. Se- 
cretary concluded with asserting the rights 
of the independent members, and with 
declaring, that to deprive them of any of 
those rights would be the last act of which 
he was capable. 

Mr. Scott desired to know by what au- 
thority he was so subjected to the control 
of Mr. Fox, that he could not deliver his 
sentiments at the beginning or end of the 
debate, as he himself should think proper ? 

Mr. Erskine desired to know of Mr. 
Scott, in what part of Mr. Fox's speech 
his right hon. friend had attempted to im- 
pose any such control on him. | 

Mr. W. Pitt made some remarks on the 
personal character and political con-. 
nexions of Mr. Fox. He said, theright hon. 
Secretary made his powerful and generous 
connexions responsible for all his actions. 
He shewed to Mr. Powys the manncr 10 
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which he supposed Mr. Fox wished to 
treat the independent members of parlia- 
ment. He bewailed, in lofty strains, the 
very remarkable deviation the partizans of 
alate noble marquis had made from his 
upright principles ; and he pitied a noble 
lord and some others, who had been so in- 
considerate as to embark in the perilous 
ocean of politics, with men who were likely 
to corrupt them. He hada fresh touch at 
the coalition, and prophesied, in very po- 
sitive terms, the disasters which the event 
of that night’s debate was about to preci- 
pitate on the nation. 

The Attorney General reprehended Mr. 
Pitt for his personality, defended the Bill 
strenuously, and argued it on the grounds 
of necessity, influence, and expediency. 
He declared he was as much an enemy to 
the influence of the crown as ever, and 
sud. if the new influence so much com- 
plained of in the present Bill had been 
given to the crown, he should have been 

inst it. He passed an eulogium on 

r. Fox ; said, that he did not care a rush 
for his office, and that Mr. Arden should 
have it the next day, if it were not that 
hs holding it were necessary for the sup- 
port of his right hon. friend. He urged 
the folly of talking of the sacredness of 
chartered rights, when so great an object 
depended on their violation ; and asked, 
what was the consideration of a charter, a 
skin of parchment with a waxed seal at 
the comer, compared to the happiness of 
thirty millions of subjects, and the preser- 
vation of a mighty empire ? 

Mr. Arden retorted on the Attorney 
General for his reprehension of Mr. Pitt 
for personality, and reminded his learned 
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vast effect the new influence might have 
on Mr, Fox, to whom he was at present 
ready to subscribe, as a man of unmoved 
integrity. He quoted again the two lines 
cited from Shakespeare’s Julius Caxsar by 
Mr. Scott, and added the following : 


“ It is the bright day, that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking, ‘ crown him’—that— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 

Remorse from Power : and, to speak truth of Cesar, 
J have net known when his affections sway’d 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upwards turns his face : 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then uuto the ladder turns his back ; 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend : so Cesar may : 

Then, lest he may, prevent.” 


Mr. Wilberforce opposed the Bill, and 
attacked Mr. Fox, charging him with 
having lost the confidence of the country 
by joining the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon. He concluded his speech with 
quoting from Milton the passage in which 
the fallen spirit is addressed. 

Mr. Rigby said, he had neither fur- 
nished himself with a quotation from Mil- 
ton, or a quotation from Shakespeare, 
which he had not expected to have met 
with in that day’s debate; nor, what was 
more extraordinary, had he expected to 
have heard a quotation from Scripture 
through the mouth of a lawyer; but yet 
he had furnished himself with a few argu- 
ments in defence of the Bill. Mr. Rigby 
then, in his usual, plain, manly, common- 
sense mode of reasoning, proved that the 
Bill was every way justifiable. He said 


friend of his having said within those walls, | he had been on a committee of East India 
withinavery few months, thatthemanwould | inquiry so long ago as the year 1772, 
seal his own damnation, who should give | that at that time they saw enough to make 
a vote for a particular ay haga before the | them shudder, and that a Bill of regula- 


House at that time. 


r. Arden declared | tion was brought in and passed the next 


he had given his vote lab olnrasers his | year. He was surprised how those who 
learned friend’s anathema, but he did not | supported that Bill, could have the incon- 
believe he had incurred the perilous pre- | sistency to oppose this. With regard to 


dicament alluded to. He told his learned 
friend also of the strong and pointed lan- 
guage in which he had been used to speak 


’ 
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all that had been said about chartered 
rights and confiscation of property, it 
might serve for the moment; but men in 


of the earl of Shelburne. He went into a! their sober senses must regard it ag a mere 


recapitulation of arguments against the 
Bill, and produced an entry of a debate 
upon the institution of the militia in former 
times, to shew how analogous the language 
respecting the influence of the crown, then 
held by the king’s solicitor, was to that 
now held on the other side of the House. 
e learned gentleman expatiated on the 
[VOL. XXIV. ] 


bugbear to frighten children. The charter 
of the Company was violated in 1773, and 
so it must be again, or all pretence to re- 
form must be abandoned. He would 
rather have wished the new influence, 
which he acknowledged must indispensa- 
bly be created, had been given to the 
crown; but he was persuaded it was safo 
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where it was lodged, and assigned various 
reasons for entertaining this sentiment. _ 

Mr. Jenkinson objected to the Bill, as 
creating a new executive government 
within the realm independent of the 
crown. Healso reminded the House that 
the Bill would commit this country for all 
the debts that now were, or might become 
due in the East. 

Mr. Dundas rose to rescue his Bill of 
last year from the charge alleged against 
it, of giving earl Cornwallis despotic power, 
because the crown had, under that Bill, a 
power of recall at its pleasure. He said, 
the present Bill had brought him up 400 
miles as well as the hon. general over the 
way; but he came determined to oppose 
it as highly unconstitutional. Having said 
this, he went over his observations of last 
week again, and insisted upon it, that the 
appointment of a secretary of state for the 

ast Indies would have been more eligible. 

Mr. Sheridan replied to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, went through the principal parts 
of his Bill of Jast year with him, and con- 
tended, that the despotism it clothed 
lord Cornwallis with was so plain and 

alpable, that he wondered how the 

arned gentleman could keep his counte- 
nance when he seriously insisted upon it, 
that his Bill was not equally dangerous in 
point of creating influence and arbitrary 
power, and in regard to invasion of char- 
tered rights, with that of his right hon. 
friend. It was, in fact, ten times more so; 
and if it had not been so late an hour of 
the night, he would then have proceeded 
to prove it so. This serious part of his 
argument over, Mr. Sheridan came to the 
more pleasant part, and took up the se- 
veral quotations of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Arden, and Mr. Scott, foiling them each 
at their own weapons, and citing, with the 
most happy ease and correctness, passages 
from almost the same pages that contro- 
_ verted their quotation, and told strongly 

for the Bill. He quoted three more 
verses from the Revelations, by which he 
metamorphosed the beast with seven 
heads, with crowns on them, into seven 
angels, clothed in pure and white linen. 

Sir George Howard said, he should vote 
against the Bill; but declared, as he was a 
man of honour, from no other motive, than 
from not being able to reconcile himself 
to the principle of it. 

Sir Cecil Wray observed, that he had 
been many years in parliament and had 
seen many bad measures, but that all 
those together had not impressed his mind 
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with the horror that the present measure . 
did; he therefore thought he could not 
answer to his constituents and the public, 
if he did not make his protest against a 
measure the most despotic to the chartered 
rights of the Company, and subversive of 
the constitution, by such an inundation of 
corrupt influence as it must necessarily 
produce. Much had been mentioned of 
deserters from party; probably he was 
ranked amongst those deserters: he had, 
indeed, left the party, and gloried in hav- 
ing done so, but it was because the party 
had deserted its principles. He had often 
fought under their banners, in defence 
of the chartered rights of the people; 
by their arguments he had opposed the 
violation of the Boston charter; he had 
also, in 1773, done the same in the attack 
on the India Company; and thought it 
hard that he should be called on by those 
very men to give his assent to the present 
Bill, founded on exactly the same princi- 
ee as that to which, on their arguments, 
e had given his dissent to. Had he in 
this deserted his party, or had the party 
deserted its principles? He then in- 
stanced the influence he had been called 
on to state: this had been done by votin 
contractors out of the House, by annihi- 
lating the board of trade, board of green 


cloth, and other places which the bills of 


reform, futile enough, had so ostenta- 
tiously effected; but here he was called 
on to re-establish a board of trade, to let 
in a shoal of contractors of the worst kind, 
because the contracts they should make 
were not cognizable by parliament; and, 
in short, to give so extensive a patronage 
to the minister, that all future efforts to 
stem the arbitrary acts of power in par- 
liament would be quite impracticable, and 
the attempt ridiculous. Had he in this 
deserted his party, or had the party de- 
serted its principles ?— He had hopes that 
the Bill would be stopped in the other 
House, when he saw it brought in by one, 
and to be executed by another, whose 
protests, on a former occasion, had been 
so pointed against its principles. One hope 
he had left; his Majesty, from his paternal 
care of his people’s liberties and proper- 
ties, might still effect it; one prerogative 
of the crown still remained indisputable— 
its negative. This he sincerely hoped, 
and would join with any person in be- 
seeching. I will conclude, said he, with 
the words of an author: ‘“ The existence 
of the king’s negative, an indisputed 

rogative, which extends to all cases what- 
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soever, may be the means of preserving 
the constitution itself, on an occasion 
worthy of bringing it forth.” This, Sir, 
is that occasion—the liberties and proper- 
ties of the people. The existence of the 
constitution demands it. But should his 
Majesty give his assent, so much shall I 
think the ruin to be complete, that though 
I shall ever conceive it my duty to obey 
the instructions of my constituents, yet, 
when left to myself, I shall sometimes 
come down to debate a turnpike bill, but 
- shall scarcely take the trouble to give 
any farther ineffectual opposition, till the 
people, aroused from their present le- 
thargy, shall find it necessary to apply a 
decisive remedy. 

The House growing extremely clamo- 
rous, and calling for the question so 
veciferously that sir Watkin Lewes, who 
was upon his legs, could scarcely be heard, 
Mr. Alderman Townshend rose, and spoke 
to order. He called upon the Speaker to 
enforce regularity, and declared, if he had 
not authority enough to keep the assembly 
in order, so that every member might be 
heard, that House would be a mob, and 
Bot a parliament. 

The Speaker rose to desire the House 
would be orderly, and declared, that if 
gentlemen imagined, by creating a confu- 
sion and clamouring for the question, they 
would shorten the debate, his long expe- 
rience in parliament, and his acquaintance 
with the effect such endeavours generally 
produced, enabled him to assure them, 
that they took the most unlikely way in 
the world to attain their end. 

Sir Watkin Lewes was then heard for a 
few moments distinctly, but the cry for 
the question becoming again prevalent, 
Mr. Townshend once more rose up to 
insist on order. He said, the question 
was one of the most important that ever 
came under their cognizance, and that 
the mode of endeavouring to smother it 
was worthy of the measure; but that the 

of the other side the House 

should not be answered that way, fur he 
would sit there till that day tortnight, 
sooner than submit to such an attempt to 
defeat discussion. He added, that several 
very respectable gentlemen wished to offer 
ir opinions upon the Bill, and they 
ought to be heard. Sir Watkin then pro- 
ceeded to state his objections to the Bill, 
and declared that his constituents, in 
common hall assembled, had instructed 

m to oppose it. He should therefore 

not discharge his duty to them, if he did 
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not give his negative to the motion for 
reading it a third time. 

Mr. Alderman JYownshend himself op- 
posed it very strenuously. He contended, 
that since the Bill came into the House, 
the grounds of it had been shifted re- 
peatedly. That one day it was the bank- 
ruptcy of the East India Company, an- 
other day it was their temporary distress, 
another day again it was something else ; 
and thus the ground was taken and aban- 
doned, changed and changed again; now 
here, now there; at one time in sight, at 
another behind the hedge, till at last it 
was not to be traced any where. It was 
said, that the Company owed government 
money, and therefore their charter was to 
be seized on. Was that a sufficient plea? 
Had not government abundantly more 
than the value of the debt under lock and 
key? Would not a pawnbroker lend the 
money the Company owed and wanted, 
on the same or a worse security? Who 
was it prayed for the interference of par- 
liament, the proprietors of East India 
stock? No. They desired no aid on 
such conditions. Was it the creditors of 
the Company? No. They had much 
rather leave their security in the hands of 
the Company. He ridiculed the idea of 
breaking through a charter so wantonly, 
declaring, that if the Bill passed, he should 
not wonder to sce a proposition brought 
forward next year to put the crown in 
commission ; for a commission of that sort 
would not be more unconstitutional than 
the other. The alderman was extremely 
severe on the Attorney General for havin 
talked lightly about charters, and said, 
that a piece of parchment was not to be 
regarded as a matter the more sacred, 
merely because it had a large seal hanging 
to it, in cases where state necessity re- 
quired that it should be abrogated. Such 
language, he said, from a law officer of 
the crown, was to the last degree alarming. 
To what source of security were they to 
look, if charters solemnly granted and 
ratified were to be thus treated, and by 
his Majesty’s Attorney General? He also 
took notice of the Lords protests, de- 
claring that the superior House of Par- 
liament had recorded their opinion of all 
such bills as the present. [He was called 
to order for using the word ‘ superior,’ 
and informed from the chair, that it was 
extremely disorderly for any member of 
that House to state either of the three 
branches of the legislature as superior to 
the others.] Upon this he resumed his 
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argument, and said, he only meant to 
speak his opinion of the privileges en- 
joyed by the other House, of recording 
their sentiments upon any measure to 
posterity; and declared, that calling the 
protests of the Lords on the bill of 1773, 
political libels, was, in his mind, a very in- 
decent presumption. 

Mr, Alderman Sawbridge said, he had 
given two votes in support of the Bill, be- 
cause he, in his conscience, approved of 
the measure ; he had since been instruct- 
ed, by his constituents, to oppose it; and 
as he always thought it his dity to obe 
their instructions, he should do it in this 
Instance, and vote in a manner different 
from that in which he had before voted. 
As his constituents, however, had not at 
the same time furnished him with any ar- 
guments against the Bill, or thrown any 
new lights upon it, so as to induce him to 
alter his opinion of it, he should say no- 
thing in its favour. A silent vote, there- 
fore, was all that could be expected of him. 

Sir Robert Herries begged to state a 
few reasons for the vote he meant to give. 
His reasons, he said, were three fold: 
first, he would state them as a proprietor 
of India stock, and what was more unfor- 
tunate for him, as an old proprietor; next, 
as a merchant; and, last of all, as a poli- 
tician ; for every man in this country was, 
and had a right to be, a politician. He 
then stated, that he had bought India 
stock in 1772; and appealed to the noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon, whether he had 
not at that time been particularly en- 
gaged in the concerns of the Company. 
From this, he proceeded to complain of 
the ill constituted administration of the 
Company’s affairs; and was going much 
at large into that consideration, when the 
House again loudly expressing their im- 
patience for the question, sir Robert sat 
down. 

Sir Robert Smyth obtained the atten- 
tion of the House, upon his declaring that 
he would take up but a few moments of 
their time. He then went into a state- 
ment of his reasons for disapproving of 
the Bill. Among others, he declared, 
that the destroying the charter of the 
Company, and abolishing the court of di- 
rectors, upon the alleged delinquency of 
some of the Company’s servants abroad, 
struck him to be fall as preposterous a 
measure, as if that House, instead of a 
late expulsion of one of their members, 
had proceeded to disfranchise the borough 
ef Heydon, on account of the criminal 
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conduct of its representative. He added 
a variety of arguments to justify his oppo- 
sition to the Bill; but finding the impa- 
tience of the House for the question to in- 
crease, he closed his speech, with some 
emphatical expressions of the conse- 
quences of the Bill, and of the disgrace it 
would entail on the right hon. Secretary 
who introduced it, and on that House for 
having blindly adopted it.—The Speaker 
was again proceeding to put the question, 
and the gallery was cleared of strangers, 
when — 

Mr. Flood rose, and in compliment to 
him as a new member, and as a speaker 
of great expectation, profound silence 
prevaure directly ; and he was listened to, 
or a considerable time, with the utmost 
attention. Mr. Flood began with apolo- 
gizing for venturing, totally unacquainted 
as he was with the subject of Indian con- 
cerns, not having read the Reports on the 
table, and knowing no more of their con- 
tents than he had heard at a distance, to 
deliver any opinion upon a Bill so impor- 
tant as that under consideration. He 
thought it, however, an indispensable act 
of parliamentary duty to say something 
upon the occasion ; and when he did so, 
he begged the House to give him credit 
for speaking his sentiments impartially. 
He was connécted with no party, and 
equally unacquainted with administration 
or opposition, though he entertained the 
most profound respect and veneration for 
many gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, whose characters were justly enti- 
tled to his esteem, as they had long since 
obtained the esteem of the public. He 
declared, he had anxiously desired to be 
present before a measure of such magni- 
tude had entirely passed that House ; and 
when he assured the Speaker that he had 
been in the Irish House of Commons in 
Dublin on Wednesday last, he trusted 
that it would be admitted, that he had 
been as expeditious as possible, in order 
by that time to reach the House io which 
he had the honour to stand. 

After more introductory matter, Mr. 
Flood went into a series of general re- 
marks on the Bill under consideration. 
He said, it could not be expected, after 
his acknowledged want of acquaintance 
with the subject, that he should enter into 
the particulars of the system proposed by 
the Bill for the future government of 
India. He thought, however, that a mea- 
sure of such serious importance ought not, 
on any account, to be precipitated, for 
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fear that, instead of proving an adequate 
recovery, it should tend to increase the 
grievance it was professed to be intended 
to cure. He urged the novelty of the 
plan, the great and extensive operation of 
it, and the violent effect it would neces- 
sarily produce, in support of this assertion. 
Chartered rights ought, undoubtedly, to 
be held sacred ; and never to be meddled 
with, but on the most urgent and pressing 
necessity. By what he had learnt in the 
course of the day, the confusion in the 
East India Company’s affairs began with 
the interposition of parliament. The Bill 
of 1773 was intended as a regulation of 
the Company, and that Bill appeared to 
have been the cause of much disorder and 
distress. Ought not the House, there- 
fore, having before its eyes the evils occa- 
sioned by having once interposed, to take 
warning and avoid the still greater evils 
that might follow their interposing again? 
Charters, he repeated it, ought to be held 
sacred; they might be regulated, but 
they ought not to be demolished It was 
a rule with him to treat public béties with 
respect; and especially great c: ‘panies, 
who had abundant merit, and had done 
their country several essential services. 
It had, however, been said, that necessity 
justified the demolition of the Company's 
charter in the present instance. That 
necessity nevertheless yet remained to be 
proved. ‘The exercise of power ought al- 
ways to be governed by discretion, by 
what the lawyers called a sound discre- 
tion. It was neither decent nor wise to 
proceed to disfranchise the East India 
Company, and to assume the direction 
and government of their territorial acqui- 
sions with precipitation. He had always 
been accustomed to hear a great charac- 
ter of Mr. Hastings, and to consider him 
2s a man of a good heart, a sound under- 
standing, and as a man not addicted to 
rapacity. A plan, therefore, that went to 
dispossess Mr. Hastings of the governor- 
generalship of India, did not come recom- 
mended to him in the strongest manner. 
The Bill seemed also to be questionable 
on other grounds. It was to continue for 
four years. Did the right hon. Secretary 
intend to make the system permanent, or 
was it to last no longer than the four 
years? Before a new system was adopted, 
and that such as was declared by many 
persons not to be constitutional, the House 
eught to be pretty certain that it would 
answer the end proposed. Could the 
nght hon. Secretary say, that, at four 
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yous end, it would have done any good ? 
f he could not, he had better not try the 
experiment, notwithstanding the 
majority at his back. 

Having put this strongly, Mr. Flood 
touched upon several parts of the Bill 
He said, it struck him, as either con- 
veying a great additional influence to the 
crown, or lodging influence in hands 
where it would be more dangerous, in 
ote Had as it was more unconstitutional. 

ith regard to the sixteen directors, who 
were to manage the Company’s affairs in 
future, he made no scruple to say, he had 
every possible good opinion of their inte- 
grity, and the other parts of their cha- 
racter; but were they attentive of busi- 
ness, Men conversant in the affairs of In- 
dia, and likely to conduct the concerns of 
the Company in a better manner than the 
directors had done hitherto? The nine 
assistant directors had all been, he under- 
stood, formerly employed in the business 
of the Company; and two of the seven 
directors had been in that capacity like- 
wise, but the other five had not. This, 
therefore, did not appear to him as a pre- 
sage of the business of the Company be- 
ing likely to be better carried on in future 
than it had been. And why take the ma- 
nagement of their affairs out of the Com- 
pany’s hands? Property was universally 
admitted to be the best ground of legisla- 
tion. Hence the Company were entitled 
to legislate their own concerns, because 
they would undoubtedly legislate the best. 
The commissioners authorized by the Bill, 
he compared to the Roman Decemviri, 
and shewed how fatal the establishment of 
those Decemviri had. proved to Rome. 
He expatiated on the danger of so far 
weakening the prerogative or the influence 
of the crown, as to set up an aristocracy 
sufficiently powerful to keep the crown in 
subjection. He said, he feared the board 
of Seven was to be like the board of Admi- 
ralty, or the board of Treasury, or the board 
of Trade, where one man was tv have all 
the power, and the rest of the directors 
to be but cyphers. He observed, that by 
the Bill, three of the directors were to be 
@ quorum; a circumstance which tended 
to confirm him in the suspicion he had 
just hinted at. Thus three would govern. 
the majority of four. After a variety of 
remarks, delivered with great correctness 
of phrase, but in a more deliberate and 
sententious way than is the custom of our 
parliamentary speakers, Mr. Flood con- 
cluded with more apologies for having 
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presumed to say so much, and declaring, 
that under all the circumstances of the 
case, he could not think of voting for the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he was affected be- 
yond measure when the hon. gentleman 
rose up to speak, as he had often admired 
the astonishing effects of his rapid and im- 
a eloguence. Like Felix, when 

aul preached, he trembled, and was ap- 
prehensive the hon. gentleman would have 
persuaded him to give his vote in oppo- 
sition to the Bill, notwithstanding his de- 
termination to the contrary. But his ter- 
rors soon subsided, when the hon. gentle- 
man candidly declared he knew nothing of 
the important subject of debate; and in- 
deed he had proved the sincerity of his 
professions by the very jet of his argu- 
ment. The hon: gentleman owned that 
he had been in the Irish House of Com- 
mons last Wednesday, displaying, no 
doubt, his elocution in his usual manner, 
and receiving the applause of his asto- 
nished audience: he had then crossed 
the seas and mountains with precipitation, 
took his seat, confessed his ignorance of 
the subject, and then accused the House 
of precipitation in having pushed on a 
Bill to the third reading, rashly, uncon- 
stitutionally, and unadvisedly, after a fort- 
night’s debate, when every possible argu- 
ment on both sides of the question had 
been discussed with all the acumen, sub- 
tilty, and abilities of that House. But as 
the hon. gentleman studiously avoided 
entering into particulars, he displayed his 
political sagacity by general aphorigms; 
and they derived consolation and improve- 
ment by hearing truths (which no man 
could dispute, and which they heard every 
day ) solemnly sanctioned by so great and 
respectable an authority. The hon. gen- 
tleman had said, and truly said, the House 
should proceed with discretion, otherwise 
they could not act discreetly ; but as the 
word ‘discretion’ might not have all the 
desired effect, he had added ‘ sound dis- 
cretion,’ which epithet, no doubt, gave it 
a Jegal and wonderfully parliamentary 
grace and dignity. 

After this exordium, Mr Courtenay 
said, he expected to have heard some rea- 
sons to prove that the House had not pro- 
ceeded with discretion, with sound dis- 
cretion; but the hon. gentleman had not 
chosen to gratify his curiosity. However, 
he begged leave to return him thanks, for 
not overpowering him by the solidity of 
his arguments, and enchanting him by 
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the brilliancy of his imagination; for if 
the hon. gentleman had exhibited his 
former blandishing powers of persuasion, 
he might (considering his peculiar admi- 
ration of the hon. gentleman, aided by his 
partiality to his countryman) have exhi- 
bited an extraordinary instance of incon- 
sistency, by surrendering to the oratory of 
the hon. gentleman, though he had in- 
trepidly held out against the graceful and 
elegant elocution of one right hon. gen- 
tleman, and the energy and logic of ano- 
ther, whose eloquence murmured along, 
both with the rapidity and clearness of the 
river Tweed. The hon. gentleman had 
also boasted of his being independent, and 
connected with no party. Mr. Courtenay 
observed, he was not acquainted with the 
hon. gentleman’s political connexions: 
he gave his own definition to the word 
‘ independent.’ For instance, whenever he 
heard a member of that House speak with- 
out any knowledge of the subject, without 
any previvus information of facts, and 
without/ ny sound or solid argument, he 
denom* ited such a gentleman an inde- 
penden ‘ember of parliament, as he cer- 
tainly : oke independent of points and 
circumstances, ‘which shackle and confine 
other members of a more abject and less 
enterprising spirit: at the same time he 
must observe, that the hon. gentleman 
was not singular in that respect; for since 
he had the honour of a seat in that House, 
he had heard many British senators ex- 
press their sentiments in the same inde- 
pendent manner. The hon. gentleman 
had also been pleased to enter into a strict 
scrutiny and examination of the powers 
vested in the seven directors or commis- 
sioners, and attempted to shew the incon- 
sistency and absurdity of those powers, 
by logically stating, that seven, divided 
into two arithmetical parts, one of three, 
the other of four; which two numbers 
added together, made up the number 
seven. Now, said the honourable gen- 
tleman, the number four is more than 
the number three; yet three makes a 
quorum, consequently the smaller num- 
ber governs the greater; and by this in- 
congruous system the minority forms the 
majority. How this applied to the pre- 
sent Bill, Mr. Courtenay declared he 
could not comprehend ; but doubting his 
own comprehension, rather than suspect= 
ing want of perspicuity in the-hon. mem- 
ber, he had asked several gentlemen wha 
sat near him to expound this riddle, bue 
they also equally confessed their ignorance. 
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He therefore entreated the hon. gentle- 
man not to let the House ‘ burst in ig- 
‘ norance ;? but to illumine this opake po- 
litical point with the splendor of his ge- 
nius. The hon. gentleman had also, with 
profound learning and ingenuity, alluded 
to the celebrated and unhackneyed story of 
the Decemvirs; and seemed fearful lest 
some of the young directors should, like 
Appius, commit a rape on Virginia; or, to 
speak a more constitutional language, vio- 
late the purity of that immaculate House: 
but he was under no such apprehension, 
as the debates of that night had convinced 
him, that we had our British Cassii, our 
Tribonii, and our Brutii, who, with indig- 
nant spirits and manly exertions, would 
avenge the cause of their injured country. 

Mr. Courtenay concluded, by apologizing 
tothe House tor taking up so much of 
their time; nothing but deference and re- 
spect to the hon. member could have in- 
duced him to trouble them at that late 
hour. He thought himself particularly 
called on by the han. gentleman, the ac- 
commodating eccentricity of whose argu- 
ments seemed so exactly calculated to his 
capacity. He appealed to the House, 
whether he had not given them their full 
force ; indeed, it bad not puzzled him how 
to answer them, but where to find them. 
He congratulated the House on the hon. 
gentleman’s declining (for reasons he had 
explained at the beginning of his speech, 
viz, his absolute ignorance of the subject ) 
to enter into the argument at large, on the 
principle, policy, and expediency of the 
Bill. If the hon. gentleman had done so, 
he must have followed him, and rung all 


the c on legislative and executive 
power, with which the House had been so 
edified and entertained. 
The House then divided on the ques. 
tion, That the Bill be read a third time ; 
Tellers. 

, Lord Maitland- - - 

Yeas} Mir. Burke - - - - t ae 

Mr. Powys - - - = 

noe Sir Gaorse Yonge- - i ne 

The Bill was read through, and the 
names of Stephen Lushington and Jacob 
Wilkinson scratched out of the clause 
Dominating the assistant directors, at their 
own requisition, and those of Joseph 
Soarks and James Moffatt, upon motion 
received, agreed to, and engrossed in their 
stead. The title of the Bill was altered; 
after which it was , and carried up 
to the Lords by Mr. Secretary Fox. 

& ~ 
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Corres or Mr. Fox’s East Inpra 
Bitts.] The following are Copies of Mr. 
Fox’s Last India Bills :— 


A Bill for vesting the Affairs of the 
East India Company in the hands of 
certain Commissioners, for the Benefit 
of the Proprietors and the Public. 


Whereas disorders of an alarming na- 
ture and magnitude have long prevailed, 
and do still continue and increase, in the 
management of the territorial possessions, 
the revenues, and the commerce of this king- 
dom in the East Indies; by means whereof 
the prosperity of the natives hath been 
greatly diminished, and the valuable in- 
terests of this nation in the said territorial 
possessions, revenues, and commerce, have 
been materially impaired, and would pro- 
bably fall into utter ruin if an immediate 
and fitting remedy were not provided : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the Commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that the govern- 
ment and management of the territoriaf 
possessions, revenues, and commerce of 
the united Company of merchants of Eng- 
land trading to the East Indies, by the 
directors and proprietors of the said Com- 
pany, or either of them; and all and sin- 
gular the powers and authorities of the 
said directors and proprietors, or of an 
special, or general, or other court thereof, 
in the ordering and managing the said 
possessions, revenues, and commerce; and 
all elections of directors of the said united 
Company, be, and are hereby declared to 
be, discontinued, for and during the con- 
tinuance of this Act; any charter, usage, 
law, or statute to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that for the better go- 
verning, ordering, and managing the said 
territorial posscssions, revenues, and com- 
merce, the right hon. William earl Fitz- 
william, the right hon. Frederick Mon- 
tagu, the right hon. George Legge, com- 
monly called lord viscount Lewisham, the 
hon. George Augustus North, sir Gilbert 
Elhiot, bart., sir Henry Fletcher, bart., and 
Robert Gregory esq., shall be, and they 
are hereby constituted and appointed di- 
rectors of the said united Company, and 
shall be, and they are hereby constituted 
members of the said Company; and that 
the said directors hereby appointed, or 
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any three of them, shall have, use, pos- 
sess, and exercise all and singular the 
powers and authorities which have been at 
any time heretofore vested in, or lawfully 
exercised by, the said directors hereby 
Siscontinued, or proprietors, or by the 
general court of proprietors of the said 
united Company, and all such farther and 
other powers and authorities, and under 
such directions, and subject to such limi- 
tations and restrictions as in this Act, or in 
any other Act, the provisions whereof are 
not hereby altered or repealed, are con- 
tained, for the government and manage- 
ment of the said territorial possessions, 
revenues, and commerce of the said 
united Company, or in any wise relative 
thereto. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said directors 
hereby appointed shall, and they are 
hereby authorized and empowered, imme- 
diately from and after the commencement 
of this Act, to enter into and upon, and 
to possess themselves of all lands, tene- 
ments, houses, warehouses, and other 
buildings whatever, of or belonging to 
the said united Company; and also to 
take into their custody and possession all 
books, records, documents, charters, acts, 
instruments, letters, and other papers 
whatsoever, and also all ships and vessels, 
goods, wares, merchandizes, money, secu- 
rities for money, and all other effects what- 
soever, of or belonging to the said united 
Company, in trust for, and for the benefit 
of, the proprietors thereof, and to have, 
hold, and possess the same, in like man- 
ner as they were held and possessed by 
the directors hereby discontinued, subject 
to such charges, claims, and demands as 
do or may affect the same; which direc- 
tors so discontinued, and all other officers 
and servants of the said united Company, 
are hereby enjoined, immediately upon the 
requisition of the said directors fiereby ap- 
pointed, signified under their hands and 
seals, or the hands and seals of any three 
of them, to deliver to them, or to such 
person or persons as they shall for that 
purpose appoint, all such lands, tenements, 

ouses, warehouses, buildings, books, re- 
cords, documents, charters, acts, instru- 
ments, papers, ships, vessels, goods, wares, 
and merchandizes, money, securities for 
money, and all other effects whatsoever. 

And for the sole purpose of ordering 
and managing the commerce of the said 
united Company, under and subject to 
the orders and directions of the said di- 
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rectors hereby appointed, be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
Thomas Cheap, esq.; George Cuming, 
esq.; Richard Hall, esq.; John Harrison, 
esq.; Joseph Sharp, esq.; John Michie, 
esq.; John Smith, esq.; George Tatem, 
esq.; and James Moffatt, esq.; being pro- 
prietors, each of them two thousand 
pounds capital stock in the said united 
Company, at least, shall be assistant di- 
rectors for the purpose last aforesaid ; and 
shall, from time to time, without requisi- 
tion, and also as often as thcy shall be 
thereunto required, render an account of 
their proceedings to the said directors 
hereby appointed; and in all matters and 
things whatsoever, shall pursue and follow 
such orders and directions as they sball 
from time to time receive from such di- 
rectors. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that in case any vacancy 
or vacancies shall happen in the office of 
the said directors hereby appointed, by 
death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, 
such vacancy or vacancies shall be filled 
by his Majesty, under his sign manual, 
within twenty days after notice of such 
vacancy or vacancies shall have been 
given to one of his Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that in case any vacancy 
or vacancies shall happen in the othce of 
the said assistant directors, by death, re- 
signation, removal, or otherwise, such va- 
cancy or vacancies shall be filled by the 
majority of the proprietors of the said 
united Company, qualified in the manner 
required by an Act of the thirteenth year 
of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An 
Act for establishing certain regulations 
for the better management of the affairs 


of the East India Company, as well in | 


India as in Europe ;” which proprictors, 
at such election of any assistant director: 
shall not vote by ballot, or in any other 
covert or concealed manner, but in an 
open court, for that purpose only speci- 
ally summoned ; and everysuch proprietor, 
in giving his or her vote, shall subscribe 
his or her name in a book to be prepared 
for that purpose, under the name of the 
person for whom he or she shall vote. 
And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that if five of the said di- 
rectors hereby appointed, who shall be 
present at any meeting, shall, upon in- 
quiry, and after examination into the con- 
duct and behaviour of the said assistant 
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directors, find that any of them is guilty 
of neglect or misdemeanor in the execu- 
tion of his said office, or of wilful disobe- 
dience of any order or orders of the said 
directors hereby appointed, they are 
hereby authorized and empowered to re- 
move arid displace of such assistant di- 
rectors; entering in their journals their 
reasons respectively for removing or dis- 
placing such assistant director, signed 
with their respective names. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said William earl 
Fitzwilliam shall be, during his continu- 
ance as a director by virtue of this Act, 
chairman of the board of directors, and 
the said right hon. Frederick Montagu, 
deputy chairman thereof; and if the said 
chairman shall die, resign, or be removed 
from such office of director, at any time 
during the contmuance of this Act, then 
and in that case the said deputy chairman 
shall succeed to the office of chairman of 
the said board of directors; and if the 
said deputy chairman, being become chair- 
man of the said board of directors, shall 
also die, resign, or be removed from the 
said office of‘a-director, then and in that 
case, and also in every other case of a va- 
cancy in the office of a chairman of the 
‘said board of directors, the said directors 
hereby appointed shall chuse and elect 
one of themselves to supply such vacancy ; 
and if a vacancy, either by succession or 
otherwise, shall at any time happen in the 
said office of deputy chairman of the said 
beard of directors, established by this Act, 
the said directors hereby appointed shall, 
in like manner, chuse and elect one ef 
themselves to supply such vacancy. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the said chairman 
efthe said board of directors, or, in his 
absence, the said deputy chairman, shall 
have power to call or summons any extra- 
ordinary meeting of the said directors 
hereby. inted, at such time or times 
2s he shall think expedient ; and may, at 
any meeting whatever of such directors, if 
he shall think fit, propose the business to 
be first considered by such directors at 
euch meeting ; and in case of an equal di- 
vision of voices on any question whatever 
before the said board of directors, -shall 
have the casting voice: provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent the majority of such directors present 
& any meeting from adjourning their 
Meetings te such time or times. as they 
shall think proper. 
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And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful 
for the said directors hereby appointed, or 
any of them, upon any question whatever, 
to vote by ballot, or in any other covert 
manner; and that in any difference of 
opinion, except as to the election to offices 
of persons not having before been in the 
service of the said united Company, the 
said directors (as well the majority as 
those who shall dissent) shall each of them 
enter, on the journals of the said directors, 
his reasons for his vote, signed with his 
name, or his adherence to the reasons en- 
tered by any other directer. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that no person furnishing 
the said united Company with shipping, 
or with any article of their investment 
outwards, either from Great Britain, or 
from such ports and places as the Com- 
pany’s ships have occasion to touch at in 
their way to India, or with any naval or 
military stores, or concerned in buying 
and selling any commodity of the said 
united Company's importation, shall be 
capable of being a director or assistant di- 
rector for the execution of this Act. 

And be it also enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no person shall be capable 
of being a director, or assistant director, 
for the execution of this Act, against 
whom the charge of any corrupt prac- 
tice, peculation, or oppression in India, 
doth or shall appear in the records of the 
said united Company within the space of 
two years before the time of his nomina- 
tion, or shall be made upon oath before 
the said directors hereby appointed within 
the space of two years before the time of 
his nomination, until such directors, or 
three of them, shall have examined into 
the same, and shall have severally de- 
clared that they have examined into the 
said charge, and do in their conscience 
believe such person not guilty of the said 
charge; or that they do, upon the said 
examination, find the said charge not of 
sufficient importance to exclude the said 
person from the said office of director or 
assistant director, as the case may be; 
and that they have entered upon their 
journalstheir reasons for such their opinion, | 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that no person who hath 
been, now is, or shall hereafter be, in the 
service of the said united Company in 
India, shall be capable of being a director, 
or assistant director, for the execution of 
this Act, within the space of two years 
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from the time of his last return from 
India. | 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the said directors 
‘hereby appointed shall, once in every six 
months, lay before the proprietors of the 
said united Company, in a general court 
to be for that purpose assembled, an exact 
state of the debts and credits of the said 
united Company; the first cost and charges 
of their investments, outward and inward ; 
with the sums of money in India applicable 
to an investment, according to the last ac- 
counts received therefrom; an account of 
the shipping; an account of the produce 
of the sales; and the state of the ware- 
houses at home and abroad. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the said directors 
hereby appointed shall, within twenty days 
after the commencement of every session 
of parliament, lay before the lords com- 
missioners of his Majesty's Treasury (who 
are hereby authorized and required, with- 
out loss of time, to lay the same before 
both Houses of Parliament) an account 
of the produce of the territorial and other 
revenues of the said,united Company in 
India; and also estimates of the civil, mi- 
Jitary, and naval establishments there; 
together with a state of the bond and other 
debts due from the said united Company 
in India, distinguishing what belongs to 
each of the principal presidencies and set- 
tlements of the said united Company in 
India ; and also the state of the trade, laid 
by the said directors before the said pro- 
prietors at their then last general court. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the said directors 
hereby appointed, or the major part of 
them, shall have full power and authority 
to remove, displace, suspend, appoint, con- 
firm, or restore, all and every person or 
persons whatsoever, from or to any office, 
station, or capacity whatsoever, civil or 
military, in the service of the said united 
Company, or within the limits of the said 
united Company's charters, or any of them, 
or any way concerned in the management 
of their affairs within this kingdom, or in 
India, whether any such person or persons 
shall have been nominated or appointed in 
and by any act or acts of parliament, or 
howsoever otherwise nominated or ap- 
pointed; except as herein provided and 
established, as to the appointment and re- 
rooval of suchi directors themselves, and of 
the said assistant directors. 
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punishment of offences committed in 
India by persons employed in the service 
of the said Company, be it enacted bythe 
authority aforesaid, that whenever any 
charge of corruption, peculation, oppres- 
sion, extortion, receipt of presents, usury, 
breach of orders, or other grievous of- 
fence, shall be exhibited or made before 
the governor-general and council of Ben- 
gal, or the president and council of any of 
the presidencies or settlements abroad. of 
the said united Company, and transmitted 
from thence to the court of directors 
hereby discontinued, or to the said di- 
rectors hereby appointed, against any of 
the said governors, presidents, or members 
of the council of any of the said presi- 
dencies or settlements of the said united 
Company, or others, in any office, station, 
or employment, civil or military, in the 
said united Company's service; or which 
shall be exhibited or made by any of the 
native princes dependent upon, or under 
the protection of the said united Com- 
pany, against any such person or persons; 
the said directors hereby appointed shall, 
within twenty days after the same shall be 
received, enter into an examination of 
such charge; and if, upon or in conse- 
quence of such examination, such directors 
shall not think proper either to recal or 
order a prosecution against such person so 
charged, each and every such director, 
making such examination as atoresaid into 
such charge, shall enter in writing, and 
subscribe with his name, in the journals 
of such directors, his opinion on the vali- 
dity and importance of such oe with 
his specific reasons, on the particular case, 
for not recalling the person so charged, 
or fur not ordering a prosecution upon 
such charge. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that before any person 
or persons whatsoever, who have been, 
are, or shall hereafter be, in the service of 
the said united Company, in any office, 
station or employment whatsoever, civil or 
military, in any of the presidencies or set- 
tlements of the said united Company 
abroad; and who have been, or are, or 
shall be, in Great Britain after such ser- 
vice abroad ; and against whom any charge 
shall appear upon any of the Company re- 
cords, or shall have been made to the said 
court of directors hereby discontinued, or 
general court of proprietors, or shall be 
made or exhibited to the said directors 
hereby appointed; shall be permitted by 
the said directors hereby appointed to re« 
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turn to any part of India, either in the 
same or in any other office, station, or em- 
ployment, in the service of the said united 
Company ; and also, before the said di- 
rectors hereby appointed shall confirm the 
appointment, or suffer the departure from 
Great Britain for India, of any person or 
persons who may have been, or shall be, 
appointed to any office, station, or em- 
ployment whatsoever in the service of the 
said united Company, and against whom 
any such charge shall appear, or shall 
have been made, or shall be made as afure- 
said; and also before the said directors 
hereby appointed shall themselves ap- 
point any person, having before been in 
the service of the said united Company, 
to any office, station, or employment what- 
soever, in the said united Company’s ser- 
vice, and against whom any such charge 
shall appear, or shall have been made, or 
shall be made as aforesaid; the said di- 
rectors hereby appointed shall, and they 
arehereby required to make a full and 
perticular examination and inquiry into 
the conduct of every such person, relative 
to the said service, and the subject matter 
of such charge; and shall enter on their 
journals their reasons for permitting any 
such person to return, or confirming the 
appointment, and permitting the departure, 
of any such person, or for themselves ap- 
pointing any such person is the case 
may be) notwithstanding such charge. 
And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that in case of any dis- 
putes, differences, or controversies what- 
soever, which have arisen and are depend- 
ing, or which shall or may hereafter arise, 
between the governor general and council 
of Be ; of between any of the presi- 
dents of any other of the settlements of 
the said united Company and their re- 
spective councils; or between any of the 
subordinate chiefs and their councils; or 
between the government of one settlement 
and the government of any other settle- 
ment; or between any of the governors or 
presiding powers of any of the subordinate 
settlements ; the said directors hereby ap- 
pointed shall, within twenty days after the 
receipt of any official account of any such 
dispute, difference, or controversy, enter 
upon an examination and inquiry into the 
tame; and shall, within three months 
thereafter, either come to a definitive de- 
sion thereupon, or enter upon their jour- 
nals their reasons, signed with their re- 
spective names, for not coming to such 
definitive decision. 
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And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that if at any time the 
governor-general and council of Bengal, 
or the president and council of any of the 
principal or subordinate settlements, shall 
require the direction or opinion of the 
said directors hereby appointed, on any 
matter whatsoever for the government of 
such governor-general and council, or 
president and council, or for the settle- 
ment or accommodation of any matter in 
dispute, or likely to come into dispute, 
between or among them, or any of them; 
the said directors shall return an answer, 
opinion, or direction, to such requisition, 
within three months after receiving the 
letter or letters containing the same, or 
enter upon their journals their reasons, 
signed with their respective names, for 
not sending the same within the time 
aforesaid. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that if at any time complaint 
shall be made of any breach of treaty, 
injury, wrong, or grievance, done or com- 
mitted against any native prince in India, 
by any of the governments of the said 
united Company’s settlements, or any 
officer or other person, civil or military, 
in the service of the said united Company ; 
or if any such breach of treaty, injury, 
wrong, or grievance, shall (without com- 
plaint being made thereof) appear upon 
any part of the correspondence relating 
to the said united Company’s affairs; the 
said directors hereby appointed shall, as 
speedily as may be, inquire into such 
breach of treaty, injury, wrong, or griev- 
ance; and shall begin their examination 
into the same, by reading and considering 
any treaties, agreements, or assurances, 
subsisting between the said united Com- 
pany and such native prince, or any way 
relative to him, if any such there shall be, 
or any orders which may have been given 
by the court of directors hereby discon- 
tinued, or general court of proprietors, 
relating to such native prince; and the said 
directors hereby appointed shall do full 
and complete justice tosuch native prince 
for such breach of treaty, injury, wrong, 
or grievance, and on every material article 
and head of charge (if there be more 
than one) specifically, and not upon the 
whole of such charge in gross. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that three, and not less, 
of the said directors, shall form a board 
for executing this Act, or any of the 
powers thereof, or any other powers vestcd 
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in or committed to, or which shall be 
vested In or committed to, such directors, 
and the major part of the said directors 
present shall determine, except where the 
voices shall be equally divided, and then 
the chairman, or in his absence the de- 
puty-chairman, shall have two voices, or 
the casting voice. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all the correspon- 
dence of the said directors hereby ap- 
pointed, with all persons whatsoever in the 
service of the said united Company, shall 
be signed by the secretary of such direc- 
tors, by order of the board. 

And whereas, by virtue of the charter 
of the said Company, and the regulations 
which have from time to time been made 
for the better government of the said 
Company, it is required, that-certain acts 
should be done or consented to, and that 
certain accounts should be signed by a 
particular number of the directors hereby 
discontinued ; be it therefore enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that in all cases 
whatsoever, where any act, matter, or 
thing is directed: to be done or consented 
to, or any accounts or writing to be signed 
~ by the directors hereby discontinued, or 
to be done or consented to, or signed by 
any particular number of such directors, 
such act, matter, or thing shall, from and 
after the-commencement of this Act, be 
done or consented to, and such accounts 
or writing shall be signed by three of the 
directors hereby appointed. 7 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the said directors 
hereby appvinted, and assistant directors, 
and cach and every of them, during the 
continuance of this Act, shall be ut- 
terly incapable of taking, holding, or exer- 
cising any office, station, or employment 
whatsoever, in the service of the said 
united Company ; and shall also be inca- 
pable of taking, holding, or exercising any 
other place of profit from the crown, dur- 
ing pleasure. : 

And be it further enActed by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that it shall and may be 
Jawful for his Majesty to remove any of 
the said directors hereby appointed, or 
assistant directors, upon an address of either 
House of Parliament. 

And whereas a doubt may arise, whether 
the eg of director, when the same shall 
be held by any person to be appointed 
by his Majesty in manner herein before 
provided, be not within the provision of 
an Act of the sixth year of the reign of 
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queen Anne, intituled, ‘* An Act for the 
security of her Majesty’s person and go-: 
vernment, and of the succession to the 
crown of Great Britain in the Protestant 
line,” although the said place shall have 
been created and erected by authority of 
parliament: be it therefore enacted and | 
declared by the authority aforesaid, that 
such office shall not be deemed and taken 
to be within the intent and purview of the 
said Act; nor shall any person accepting 
and holding the same, by an appomtment 
from his Majesty under his royal sign 
manual, be thereby disqualified from being 
elected, or sitting and voting as a member 
of the House of Commons. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that there shall be al- 
lowed and paid for and to each of the 
assistant directors, for so long time as he’ 
shall continue in the office, a clear yearly 
salary of five hundred pounds, payable by 
half yearly payments; and that the re- 
spective payments of the said salaries shal] 
be stated and allowed in the account of 
the disbursements for the management of 
the affairs of the said united East India 
Company. _ - 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that this Act and dill the 
provisions herein contained, shall com- 
mence and take effect from and imme- 
diately after this Act shall have received 
his Majesty’s royal assent, and shall con- 
tinue, and be in full force for and during 
the space of four years. 


A BIL for the better Government of 
the Territorial Possessions and De- 
pendencies in India. 


Whereas great disorders have prevailed 
in the government of the British territorial 
ossessions, and dependencies thereof in 
fade and the laws and lawful authority 
of this kingdom have not been duly obeyed 
by divers of the servants of the united 
Company of merchants trading to the 
East Indies : 

For remedy whereof in future, be it de- 
clared and enacted, and it is hereby de- 
clared and enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lord’s spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons, in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that there is not, nor hath 
been, any privilege, authority, power, pre- 
eminence, or jurisdiction granted, or 
meant or intended to .be granted, in and 
by an Act of the 13th year of the reign 
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of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An Act 
for establishing certain regulations for the 
better management of the affairs of the 
East India Company, as well in India as 
in Europe,” or in and by any other act or 
acts whatsoever, or in or by any law or 
usage whatsoever, for the governor-general 
and council of Bengal, or either or any 
of them, collectively or individually, or 
any other person whatsoever in the service 
of the said united Company, which doth 
or shall in any manner exempt him or 
them, in the exercise of any powers or 
authorities whatsoever, from a strict and 
faithful obedience to the orders and direc- 
tions which have been issued to or for 
them from the late or any other court of 
directors, or which shall or may be issued 
to or for them by the commissioners 
named and appointed in an Act of this 
session of parliament, to manage and 
govern the affairs of the said united Com- 
pany, instead of the said court of direc- 
tors and general court of proprietors, or 
such other commissioners as shall or may 
be lawfully appointed for exercising the 
powers given them in and by the said Act. 

And be it further declared and enacted, 
that all general or special orders of the 
court of directors of the said united Com- 
pany for the regulation of the conduct of 
the governor-general ‘and council of 
Bengal, or of. any other president and 
council, or of any other person or persons, 
in any other station, office, employment, 
or capacity whatsoever, in the service of 
the said united Company, shal] be, and 
are hereby declared to be, rules by which 
the persons herein before described shall 
be governed and directed, until notice 
shall be given by the said commissioners, 
of any alteration, revocation, or repeal of 
them, or any of them. 

And whereas pretences have been used 
to evade the salutary regulations of the 
said Act of the 13th year of his Majesty’s 
teign, relative to rules, ordinances, and 
regulations, as if the provisions contained 
inthe said Act, relative thereto, were con- 
fined to certain forts and factories; 
whereby a power subject to no control has 
been exercised throughout the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; be it there- 
fore declared and enacted, that all rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, which by the 
said Act it is made lawful for the governor- 
general and council of Fort William, to 
issue, for the good order and civil govern- 
ment of the said settlement, under certain 
restrictions and provisions in the said Act 
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contained, were not, nor are meant or in- 
tended to be, confined only to such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, as are made 
or issued for the government of, or relative 
to forts and factories, or other subordinate 
places in the said settlement only; but 
shall, and all such restrictions and pro- 
visions are hereby expressly declared to 
extend, without any exception or limitd- 
tion whatsoever, to all rules, ordinances, 
and regulations, aa are made or issued for 
the government of or relative to forts and. 
factories, or other subordinate places, in 
the said settlement only; but shall, and 
all such restrictions and provisions are 
hereby expressly ‘icclarad to extend,’ 
without any exception or limitation what- 
soever, to all rules, ordinances, and regula- 
tions, made and issued by the said gover- 
nor-general and council of Fort William, 
in whatever place, or wheresoever, or . 
over whatsoever class or description of 
persons, the same are to operate. a, 
And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that any such rule, ordi- 
nance, or regulations, shall not only be 
duly registered and published in the - 
supreme court of judicature, but an ac- 
count or abstract of the true effect and 
substance thereof, and of every clause and 
provision thereof, in the Perxan and Hin- 
dostan languages, shall be registered and 
published, and affixed up in some com- 
modious and conspicuous place, in each 
and every provincial court within the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, or 
within the territory to which it relates. 
And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that no delegation whatsoever 
of the powers of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal, or of any president 
and council of any other of the said settle- 
ments, shall be made or given to the said 
governor-general or president, or any other 
person or persons whatsoever; and in case 
the said governor-general, or any member 
of the council of Bengal, or any president 
or member of the council of any other of 
the said settlements, or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, shall be employed 
in the execution of any spccial commission, 
the proceedings thereupon shall not be 
finally approved, and confirmed, until a 
full report of the same shall be made to the 
said yovernor-general and council, or 
president and council, respectively; and 
the person or persons so: employed shall, 
upon the requisition of the governor- 
general or president, or any member of 
the said council, deliver into council his 
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documents or vouchers in support of any 
eke fact or facts alleged by him to 

ave happened in the execution of such 
commission, and in support of which docu- 
ments or vouchers might have been had. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all correspondence 
and communication whatsoever, of or by 
any resident, agent, or other person em- 
ployed at the court of any native prince or 
state, or of or by any such native prince 
or state, or any agent or minister of such 
native prince or state, or of or by any 
chief and council of any factory or sub- 
ordinate settlement, or any of them, or of 
or by any collector of revenue, shall be 
addressed to the governor-general and 
council, or Poe and council, respec- 
tively; and all correspondence and com- 
munication whatsoever of or by any such 
person or persons, whether addressed to 
the said governor-general or his secretary, 
or to any member of the council or his 
secretary, shall be laid before the council, 
after the same shall be received. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the governor-general of 
Bengal, and the president of any other of 
the said principal settlements in India, 
may by his own authority, adjourn or post- 
pone the consideration of any question 
whatsoever, in the respective councils in 
which they preside, for the space of 
and no longer: provided always, that 
such governor-general or president shall 
not have power to adjourn or postpone the 
same question more than 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that neither the governor-general 
and council of Bengal, nor president and 
council of any other of the said united 
Company’s presidencies or settlements in 
India, shall have power to cede to, or ex- 
change with, any native prince or state 
whatsoever, any territory which was in 
the possession of the said united Company, 
or of any of its dependent princes or states, 
in or immediately before the year 
nor shall make or accept any acquisition 
whatsoever, whereby the territory of the 
said united Company shall be increased or 
extended, without orders or directions ex- 
pressly for that purpose, transmitted by 
the said commissioners appointed in and 
by an Act of this present session of parlia- 
ment, for managing the affairs of the said 
united Company. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful for 
the said governor-general and council of 
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Bengal to invade, or enter with any armed 
force, or in any hostile or offensive man- 
ner, intu the territory of any native, inde- 
pendent prince or state in India, except 
upon intelligence, the credibility and 
importance of which shall be allowed by a 
majority in council, and so declared to be, 
in minutes subscribed by each member 
a ga such majority, upon the records 
of the said council, that such prince or 
state is about to attack and make war upon, 
or actually making preparations to attack 
and make war upon the territories of the 
said united Company, or of some of the 
princes or states dependent thereupon. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that neither the said gover- 
nor-general and council of Bengal, nor the 
president and council of any other of the 
said presidencies or settlements, shall have 
power to make any offensive alliance 
whatsoever, for the purpose of dividing or 
sharing any country or territory whatso- 
ever, between or with the said united 
Company and any native prince or state in 
India, without the express orders and 
directions, for that purpose, of the com- 
missioners aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said governor- 
general and council of Bengal, or any 
president and council of any other of the 
said presidencies or settlements, shall not 
make or enter into any treaty or agree- 
ment whatsoever, to hire out to any 
native prince or state in India, any part of 
the British or native troops serving in 
India under the orders of the said united 
Company; nor shall make or enter into 
any new treaty or agreement whatsoever, 
to or for the keeping up of any body of 
such troops in any of the countries or 
territories of any of the independent 
princes or states in India. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that the said governor- 
general and council of Bengal, or any 
other of the presidents or councils of the 
said presidencies or settlements in India, 
shall not appoint to, or employ in any 
office, place, or station whatsoever, any 
person whatsover, native or British, who 
hath been or shall be removed from any 
office, station, or place whatsover, for any 
misdemeanour or other offence, without 
authority for that purpose first had and ob- 
tained from the said commissioners. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful 
for the said governor-general and council 
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of Bengal, or any president and council of 
any other of the said presidencies or set- 
tlements in India, or any collector of 
revenue, or chief or other member of any 
a or subordinate settlement iu 
ndia, to let or rent any farm of land, or 
other thing whatsoever, to any banian, 


native steward, or other native servant 


whatsoever, of any governor-general, pre- 
sident, or member of any council, collector 
of revenue, or of any officer in the army, 
or of any judge in the supreme court, or of 
any civil servant of the said united Com- 
pany; and all contracts and agreements 
made contrary to this Act, with any such 
banian, native steward, or native servant, 
for the purpose of letting or renting any 
farm of land, or of other thing whatsoever, 
shall be deemed and taken to be for the 
account of the principal, or person in 
whose service such banian, native steward, 
or native servant is; and such banian, 
native steward, or native servant, shall 
account to the said united Company for 
the profits made by such farm of land or 
other thing; which profits shall and may 
be recovered from such principal, or per- 
son in whose service such banian, native 
steward, or native servant was, at the time 
when such contract or agreement was 
made or entered into. 
_ And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that from and after 
all monopolies, rights of pre-emption, or 
preferences, by any authority, or upon 
any pretence whatsoever, of any commo- 
dities or goods in any of the said united 
Company’s settlements in India, shall be, 
and are hereby declared to be contrary to 
w, and void. : 
_ And be it further enacted by the autho- 
nty aforesaid, that no debt or balance 
exceedin in consequence of any 
advance to be made for the making of any 
manufacture, or for the purchase of mate- 
by any person making the same, or 
to any husbandmen or actual cultivator of 
land for any raw commodity, shall be re- 
Coverable in any court, or by any action 
or suit at law, or by any compulsory or 
other process or means whatsoever, after 
the space of from the time of 
Making the said advances: and that it 
shall not be lawful to imprison in any 
©mmon prison, or in any private house 
o out-house, any person whatsoever, for 
or by reason of any such advances, within 
ra space of or at any time after- 


And whereas in and by the said Act 
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of the thirteenth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, it is enacted, that 
every tare gift, gratuity, donation, or 
reward, accepted, taken, or received,: 
contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of the said Act, shall be deemed and con- 
strued to have been received and taken to 
and for the sole use of the said united 
Company. And whereas the said provi- 
sion hath been attended with inconve- 
nience, inasmuch as it has been pretended 
that the servants of the Company have 
liberty to take and receive presents, ac- 
counting to the said united Company for 
the same: be it therefore enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that every such pre- 
sent, gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, 
accepted, taken, or received, if the same 
shall not be corruptly given to obtain any 
place or other object, to which the person 
giving the same shall not be entitled, shall 
be returned or re-delivered to the person 
giving the same, or his representatives, 
according to the custom of the country ; 
and such person, or his representatives, 
shall and may recover the same by any 
suit, action, or bill, or other mode of pro- 
ceeding whatsoever in use in the place 
where such gift, gratuity, donation, or 
reward, shall be accepted, taken, or re- 
ceived, brought at any time against the 
ie to whom the same was given, or 

is representatives; and if the same was 
corruptly given to obtain any place, or 
other object, in or any way relating to the 
said united Company's service, then and 
in that case the person giving shall not be 
entitled to recover the same, but the same 
shall be to and for the sole use of the said 
united Company, as heretofore. - 
And whereas it may happen that 
neither the person giving such present, 
gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, nor the 
said united Company, may sue for the 
same; be it therefore enacted, that in case 
the person giving the same, or the said 
united Company, shall not sue for the 
same within months, then the same 
shall and may be sued for, and recovered, 
in manner aforesaid, by any person or 
persons whatsoever, to and for his and 
their sole use and benefit. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that if any person, from and 
after shall, contrary to the said Act 
of the thirteenth year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, accept, receive, or take, 
directly or indirectly, by himself, or any 
other person or persons on his behalf, or 
for his use or benefit, of and from any of 
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the Indian princes or powers, or their 
ministers or agents, or any of the natives 
of Asia, any present, gift, donation, 
gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or other- 
ways, upon any account, or on any pre- 
tence whatsoever, or any promise or en- 
gagement for any present, gift, donation, 
gratuity or reward, and shall be therefore 
legally convicted in the supreme court at 
Calcutta, or in the mayor's court in any 
other of the said united Company’s settle- 
ments, or in any court of competent juris- 
diction to try such offence in this kingdom, 
such person shall thereupon 
And whereas some of the servants of 
the said united Company have raised the 
rents paid by landholders to the said 
united Company, and have farmed out the 
lands at new rents, by means of which 
practices several ancient families have 
‘been dispossessed of lands long in their 
occupation, and have been reduced to 
indigence and distress: for remedy 
whereof, be it enacted and declared by 
the authority aforesaid, and it is hereby 
enacted and declared, that all lands and 
tenements within the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, or in any territories in 
which the receipt and management of the 
revenues is or shall be under the imme- 
diate administration of the said united 
Company, or their servants or agents, not 
in the actual occupation of the said united 
Company, or by them leased or farmed 
out, in or immediately before the year 
shall be deemed and taken to be 
the estate and inheritance of the native 
landholders and families who then had and 
held the same,’ unless dispossessed by 
judgment of some competent court, for 
some crime or misdemeanour, or non-pay- 
ment of their rent, and shall be from 
henceforward enjoyed by them, and their 
heirs and descendants, according to the 
custom of the country of or relating to the 
same, or where the same is had and held, 
without any molestation, interruption, or 
disturbance whatsoever, of or by the said 
united Company, their governors, council, 
_ ministers or servants. 
Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to deprive 
the said united Company of the rent or 
tribute which shall be due or payable to 
them from such native landholders, their 
_ families or descendants, for or on account 
of any such land; or to prevent the said 
united Company from having or taking 
any means, according to the laws and 
usages of the said countries, for recovers 
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ing and obtaining payment of such rent or 
tribute. 
And, for quieting the minds of the said 
native princes, and preventing the corrupt 
practices which may arise from arbritary 
alterations of rent or tribute; be it en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
rent, tribute, service, or payment, paid, or 
agreed to be paid by the said native land- 
holders, in the provinces or territories 
aforesaid, to the said united Company, in 
or immediately before the year shall 
remain and be, and be deemed and taken 
to be, the fixed and permanent rent, tri- 
bute, payment, or service, which shall be 
payable to the said united Company by 
the said native landholders, their families, 
heirs, and descendants; and that it shall 
not be lawful for the governor-general and 
council of Bengal, or the governor and 
council of any other principal settlement, 
or the chief and council of any subordi- 
nate settlement, or any other servant or 
agent of the said united Company, to alter 
such rent, tribute, service, or payment, 
upon any pretence whatsoever, or to exact 
from or impose upon any such native 
landholder, his family, heirs, or descen- 
dants, any farther or greater rent, tribute, 
service, or payment, or any other charge | 
than is herein provided. ; 
And be it ftther enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that it shall and may be 
lawful for the governor-general and coun- 
cil of Bengal to restore, and they are 
hereby authorized and required to restore 
to every native landholder, his heirs or 
descendants, according to the usage of the 
country, who shall have been removed or 
dispossessed of his land or territory, the 
actual possession thereof, upon the rent, 
tribute, service, or payment herein before 
ied res: if such native landholder shall 
e willing or desirous to repossess his land 
or territory ; subject, nevertheless, to such 
farm or leases theréof, as shall or may 
have been made before the and 
shall be still existing; and if such native 
landholder shall have quitted, or been 
dispossessed of his land or territory, for or 
upon condition of receiving any pension 
or appointment in lieu thereof, and shall 
prefer such pension or appointment, the 
same shall, on no account, or upon no: 
pretence, be discontinued, withheld, di- 
minished, or taken away, but shall be re- 
gularly paid to such native landholder, 
his family, heirs, or descendants, according 
as the land or territory was held, and ta- 
the terms and stipulations made with sucla 
native landholder. . 
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And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all native princes 
and states in India, who having the ma- 
sagement of their own revenues, are en- 
gaged, by treaty or otherwise, to furnish 
or keep up a body of troops for the de- 
fence or service of the said united Com- 
pany, or to pay any tribute or sum of 
money in lieu thereof, or to keep up or 
pay any body of English troops, or to pa 
any tribute or sum of money in lieu thereof, 
or who pay any tribute or sum of money 
for the protection ef the said united Com- 
pany, are under the protection of his Ma- 
jesty, and ahall not be disturbed or mo- 
lested by any of the servants of the said 
united Company in the enjoyment of their 
nghts according to the laws and usage of 
the country. 

And whereas some of the servants of 
the said united Company have heretofore 
committed unwarrantable acts in and re- 
lative to the territories and revenues of 
the native princes and states under the 
said united Company’s protection; be it 
farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that alland every of the servants of the 
sad united Company, civil and military, 
shall be, and are hereby declared to be 
amenable to the said Commissioners ap- 
pointed to manage the affairs of the said 
united Company, and in and to all courts 
of justice (both in India and in Great 
Britain), of competent jurisdiction to try 
offences committed in India, for all acts, 
injuries, wrongs, oppressions, trespasses, 
misdemeanors, crimes, and offences what- 
soever, by them or any of them done or 
committed in any of the lands or territo- 
nes of such protected native princes or 
states, or against their persons or Prope, 
lies, or the persons or properties of any of 
their subjects or people; whether the 
same were committed under pretence of 
the order of any native protected prince, 
or otherwise howsoever, in the manner as 
if the same had been done or committed 
within the territories directly subject to 
and under the British government in India. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that no civil or military 
servant in the said united Company’s ser- 
vice, or person in the service of his Ma- 
jesty, shall, by himself, or any agent for 
him, take upon himself to collect or farm, 
or be any way concerned, directly or in- 
directly, in collecting or farming of any of 

e revenues of such protected native 
Princes or states. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
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rity aforesaid, that if any officer, civil or 
military, of the said united Company, 
shall invade or make war upon, or enter 
with an armed force, in a hostile or offen- 
sive manner, any of the territories of the 
native princes or states in India, not 
under the protection of his Majesty and 
the said united Company, without express 
orders in writing from the governor-ge- 
pneral and council of Bengal, such person, 
upon conviction thereof in the supreme 
court of Calcutta, or in any mayor’s court 
in any other of the said principal settle- 
ments, or in the court of King’s-bench, or 
in any other court which shall have juris- 
diction to try offences committed in India, 
shall be ? : 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that none of the said pro- 
tected native princes or states shall have 
any other native prince or state depen- 
dent upon him or them, any farther or 
otherwise than as such other native prince 
or state shall have stood bound or engaged 
to such protected native prince or state on 
or before the year for the payment 
of any sum or sums of money, rent or 
tribute, or for furnishing or supplying some 
definite quota of troops, which troops 
shall not be required or called for without 
the orders of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal, or president and coun- 


‘cil of some other principal settlement. 


And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the succession of 
the said protected native princes shall be 
directed and disposed of according to the 
laws of the country, or to such treaties 
as shall have or contain any stipulation 
concerning the same; and that such suc- 
cession shall not be altered or disposed of 
by will, or in any other manner, contrary 
to the laws of the country and the faith 
of such treaties. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that such protected na- 
tive princes or states shall not be permit- 
ted to rent or take, or have any farm or 
lease of any lands whatsoever, of or from 
the said united Company. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that no such protected 
native prince shall be permitted to reside 
for more than in any of the said 
united Company's settlements, unless, 
being expelled from or driven out of his 
dominions, he shall take refuge in the 
said united Company’s territories. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that from and after it 
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shall not be lawful for any servant, civil 
or military, of the said united Company, 
to have or be engaged in the borrowing or 
lending of any money, or in any money 
transaction whatsoever, or in the farming 
of any lands or revenues, or in the buying 
or selling of any goods or commodities 
whatsoever, or in any other transaction of 
commerce or business whatsoever, with 
any such protected or other native prince 
or state; and all such transactions, and all 
contracts and engagements of or relating 
to the same, are hereby declared 

and any person or persons guilty of any 
such offence, and thereof convicted in the 
manner herein before last mentioned, 
shall be 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that it shall not be law- 
ful for the said protected native princes 
or states to remove or dispossess any ze- 
mindar, or other native prince or land. 
holder, nor to increase his rent or tribute 
beyond that which was paid by such ze- 
mindar or native prince in the year 
nor to farm any land at any higher or 

eater rent or tribute than the same was 

ed at or for in the said year nor 
to resume any jaghire granted at any 
time before the year 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all zemindars, and 
native princes and states, who shall have 
been dispossessed of their lands and terri- 
tories by at any time since 

shall be restored to the possession 
and enjoyment of the same. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the nabob of Arcot, 
the rajah of Tanjore, or any other pro- 
tected native prince in India, shall not 
" assign, mortgage, or pledge any territory, 
or land whatsoever, or the produce or re- 
venue thereof, to any British subject what- 
soever; neither shall it be lawful for any 
British subject whatsoever to take or re- 
ceive any such assignment, mortgage, or 
pledge ; and the same are hereby declared 

and all payments or deli- 
veries of produce or revenue, under any 
such assignment, shall and may be reco- 
vered back, by such native prince paying 
or delivering the same, from the person or 
persons receiving the same, or his or their 
representatives. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that it shall not be lawful far 
any british subject whatsoever to have, 
receive, or take any payment of money, 
produce, revenue, goods, commodities, or 
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effects whatsoever, of or from any such 
native protected prince, or any agent 
or servant thereof, for or on account 
of any debt now due, or claimed to 
be due, from such protected native prince, 
except such debts as were consolidated in 
the year and allowed by the court 
of directors, and by them ordered to be 
recovered, without proof first made, to 
the satisfaction of the said commissioners, 
or such person or persons as they shall 
appoint, that such debt was fairly and 


| bona fide contracted for money lent, or 


goods sold and delivered, or in some 
open and avowed course of trade and 
commerce, and not as or for a reward 
for any service done or performed, or in- 
tended to be done or performed, by an 
such British subject, to or for any suc 
protected native prince, or for any other 
matter forbidden or prohibited to be made 
or done by any law or laws now in force, 
or hereafter to be in force, or by any or- 
der or orders of the said united Company, 
or any order or orders to be made by the 
said commissioners nj pasate to armen de 
the affairs thereof; and an entry, with the 
nature and particulars of the claim, and of 
the evidence in support thereof, shall be 
made in the jo of the said commis- 
sioners, or in the minutes of such person 
or persons as they shall for those purposes 
appoint, with the opinion of the said com- 
missioners, or such person or persons, 
thereon. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all disputes and dif- 
ferences whatsoever, now actually subsist- 
ing between the nabob of Arcot and the 
rajah of Tanjore, shall be examined and 
considered, as soon as may be, by the 
said commissioners appointed to manage 
the affairs of the said united Company ; 
who shall, and they are hereby required, 
as soon as they shall have sufficiently 
examined and considered the same, to 
send and transmit such orders as shall ap- 
pear to them best calculated for the quiet 
and final adjustment and termination of 
such disputes and differences, acorns 
to the principles of, and the terms an 
stipulations contained in, the treaty of 
1762, between the said nabob of Arcot 
and the rajah of Tanjore; and to the ors 
ders and instructions of the court of direc- 
tors given to George lord Pigot, late go- 
vernor of Fort St. George, and to the ar- 
rangements made relative to such dispute 
and differences by the said George lord 
Pigot. 
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And be it further enacted, that the said 
commissioners shall, and they are hereb 
directed and required to send and transmit 
to the governor-general and council of 
Bengal, or the president and council of 
Fort St. George, or to or by such other 
person or persons as they shall for that 
urpose specially nominate and appoint, 

and explicit orders and directions, not 
only to settle and terminate the said dif- 
ferences and disputes, but also to take 
into consideration and examine the pre- 
sent state of the affairs, revenues, and 
debts of the said nabob of Arcot, and of 
the rajah of Tanjore ; and to inquire into 
and ascertain the origin, nature, and 
amount, of all claims whatsoever on them 
by British subjects, and immediately to 
make a full report thereupon to the said 
commissioners; and to adopt, propose, or 
suggest, such ways or means for the liqui- 
dation and settlement of cnr si as 
shall to be well-founded and con- 
tracted ‘hens Jide (and not by any illicit 
dealing, or in consequence of any breach 
or disobedience of the said united Com- 
pany’s orders) and for the payment and 
discharge thereof, by such installments, 
and at such times and in such manner as 
shall be consistent with justice, to the cre- 
ditors of the said nabob and rajah, and to 
the service of the said united Company, 
and as shall occasion the least difficulty 
and inconvenience to the said nabob and 
tajah; and, as speedily as may be, to 
make a full report of all their proceedings 
touching the said matters to the said com- 
missioners. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all polygars, which 
shall or may have been dispossessed or 
driven out of their lands or territories at 
any time since the year shall be re- 
stored to the possession of the same, and 
hold the same at and for the same, and no 
greater, rent or tribute as such polygars 
paid, or were liable to pay, on or imme- 
diately before 

And whereas it is enacted in and by 
the Act of the 13th year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, that the said gover- 
nor-general and council, or the major part 
of them, shall have power of. superintend- 
mg and controlling the government and 
Management of the presidencies of Ma. 

ras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, respec- 
tively, so far as that it shall not be lawful 
for any president and council of Madras, 
Bombay, or Bencoolen, for the time 
being, to make any orders for commenc- 
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ing hostilities, or declaring or making war, 
against any Indian princes or powers, or 
for negociating or concluding any treat 
of peace, or other treaty, with any seh 
Indian princes or powers, without the 
consent and approbation of the said 
pblaade pbs and council first had and 
obtained (except in the cases of imminent 
necessity, and of special orders from the 
said united Company) with power to the 
said governor-general and council to sus- 
pend any president and council offending 
in any of the cases aforesaid : and whereas 
great disputes have at different times 
arisen respecting the extent of the said 
controlling power given to the said go- 
vernor-general and council, to the em- 
barrassnient and injury of the said united 
Company’s service ; for remedy whereof, 
be it enacted and declared, that the said 
power given to the governor-general and 
council of Fort William, of superintending 
and controlling the government and ma- 
nagement of the presidencies of Madray 
Bombay, and Bencoolen, respectively, 
doth and shall extend to all negociations 
and cases whatsoever, which, though they 
shall not in themselves be the commence- 
ment, or orders for the commencement of 
hostilities, or the declaring or making war - 
against any Indian princes or powers, 
shall nevertheless be of any unwarrantable 
nature or tendency against such Indian 
princes or powers, or shall be of a 
nature and tendency to create dissatisfac- 
tion and alarm among any of them, and 
Soeauenty provoke to bring on and oc- 
casion hostilities and war, without directly 
importing or leading to the same: and in 
all such cases, the said governor-general 
and council shall have all the powers of 
suspending, given them in and by the said 
Act of the 13th year of the reign of his 
present Majesty ; and shall enter on their 
minutes of consultation at large, the whole 
nature of the case in which, and the rea- 
sons for which, they exercise the said 
powers ; and shall transmit the same, by 
the first nitrate he to the said commis- 
sioners appointed for the management of 
the affairs of the said united Company: 
and if the case in which the said super- 
intending, controlling, and suspending 
powers, or any of them, are exercised, be 
such as creates a reasonable doubt whe- 
ther the said powers apply to it, the go- 


vernments and presidencies of Madras, 


Bombay, and Bencoolen, are nevertheless 
hereby required to submit and yield obe- 
dience to the acts of the said governor- 
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general and council, and to lay the case 
before the said commissioners, for the de- 
termination thereof. 

And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the government and pre- 
sidency of Bombay, whenever and as 
often as any war against the said united 
Company, their possessions or depen- 
dencies, shall be actually commenced, or 
the danger thereof is impending and im- 
minent, in the north-west and western 
coasts of India, or in the territories ad- 
joining thereto, and in the neighbourhood 
thercof, or in any part of the territories of 
the states of the Mahrattas, to make and 
conclude any treaty or terms of peace, 
truce, or cessation of arms, with any of 
such Indian princes or states actually at 
‘war, or about to make war, or for the 
amity, assistance, or alliance of any other 
Indian prince or states, the better to de- 
fend the possessions of the said united 
Company against such war commenced 
or impending: provided always, that the 
said government and presidency of Bom- 
bay do and shall insert, or cause to be 
inserted, in all and every such treaty 
herein before mentioned, a clause or pro- 
vision that the same shall be null and void, 
unless it shall be approved and ratified 
(within a certain reasonable time therein 
to be named) by the governor-general 
and council of Fort William; andthe said 
government and presidency shall, and 
they are hereby required to enter on their 
minutes of consultation, at full length, the 
occasion of and necessity for such pe 
ceedings, with the reasons upon which 
they have acted, and the documents or 
vouchers (if any there shall be) for the 
facts alleged; and shall transmit the same 
from time to time, as they shall arise or 
happen, and all propositions relative to 
the same, as they shall be made, to the 
said governor-general and council of Fort 
William, and to the said commissioners 
appointed to manage the affairs of the said 
united Company, respectively; and shall 
obey and follow, under the pain of sus- 
pension, all such orders and directions 
thereupon as they shall receive from the 
said governor-general of Fort William, 
until the same shall be altered or correct- 
ed by the said commissioners. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that the government 
and presidency of Madras shall have the 
Jike powers and authorities, under the 
same limitations and restrictions, in case 
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of war against the said united Company, 
their possessions or dependencies, actually 
commenced, or the danger thereof im- 
pending and imminent, on the coast o 
Coromandel, from to on 
the coast of Malabar, or in the territories 
adjoining thereto, and in the neighbour- 
hood thereof. 

And be it further enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that no governor-ge- 
neral, governor, or president, member of 
council, or other officer, civil or military, 
in the service of the said united Company. 
in India (whether such person shall be 
actually in the execution of his office in 
India, or shall be absent therefrom in 
Great Britain, or in any other place), or 
any agent, in Great Britain or India, of 
any protected or other native prince in 
India, shall be capable of being a member 
of, or of sitting and voting in the House 
of Commons: provided, that every such 
person, actually a member of the House 
of Commons at the time of passing this 
Act, shall and may sit and vote for and 
during the remainder of the present par- 
liament. ; 

‘And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that no person having been 
in the civil and military service of the said 
united Company, and who hath resigned 
or quitted the same, shall be capable of 
being elected into, or of sitting or voting 
in the House of Commons, at any time 
within after he shall have been 
returned to and resident in Great Britain, 
or whilst any proceedings in parliament, 
or any other public prosecution, shall be 
depending against him for any crimes or 
offences alleged to have been committed 
by him whilst he was in the said service ; 
provided always, that such proceedings or 
public prosecution shall have been com- 
enced before the expiration of the said 
space of after the return of such 
person, and. shall be finally determined 
within the space of after the 
after the commencement thereof; other- 
wise the same shiall not operate to disable 
such person from being elected into, or 
from sitting or voting in the House of 
Commons, unless the delay in such pro- 
ceedings, or public prosecution, shall be 
at the request, or through the default of, 
the party prosecuted. 

And be it further enacted, that all. 
crimes and offences against this Act may 
be prosecuted in the supreme court at 
Calcutta, or in the mayor’s court in any 


other of the principal settlements in India, 
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or in the court of King’s-bench, or an 

other court in this kingdom, which shall 
be established for taking cognizance of 
crimes and offences committed in India; 
and all the powers and authorities given 
to the said court of King’s-bench, in and 
by the said Act of the 13th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, and not 
herein otherwise provided for, are hereby 
declared to be extended to all the crimes 
and offences committed against this Act: 
and in all cases where -the punishment is 
not herein appointed, the court in which 
the conviction shall take place, shall ap- 
point such fine or imprisonment, or both, 
as they shall think proper, provided the 
fine shall not exceed nor the im- 
pruonment and may, in their dis- 
cretion, superadd the incapacity of serving 
the said united Company. | 


jon of Mr. Christopher plage 
Nov. 17. Sir Dhomas Davenport rose wit 
a motion in his hand, which, he said, not 
only in the first instance deeply concerned 
a geotleman who was a member of that 
House, but he would be fair to acknow- 
ledge, was meant to be followed up with 
proceedings of a very serious nature in- 
deed. The motion was for a * Copy of 
the Record of the Proceedings upon the 
Indictment, in the court of King’s-bench, 
against Christopher Atkinson, esq. a mem- 
ber of this House.” He would forbear 
entering upon the whole of the case, till 
the papers called for were properly before 
the House; he would only say, that, ex- 
¢lusive of the enormity of the crime of 
which the party indicted had been con- 
¥icted, the consequences of the indictment 
bad been so extremely disgraceful to the 
person convicted, that he did not doubt, 
there was not a gentleman present who 
would not be of opinion, that the person 
alluded to ought no longer to be allowed 
to sit among them.—The motion was 
agreed to. 


Nov. 24. Sir T. Davenport said, he 
come down to the House with an in- 
tention to move that the record of the 
conviction of Mr. Atkinson be read, and 
to follow up that motion with another for 
the expulsion of that gentleman; but 
ince he came into the House, some friends 
of Mr. Atkinson had requested that he 
ry gr der his motion for ‘some time, 
that Mr. Atkinson might have an oppor. 
tunity, before so severe and disgraceful a 
Pushment was inflicted on him, to make 
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application to the court of King’s-bench 
for an arrest of judgment. He was de- 
sirous to comply, in some degree, with 
the request of these gentlemen ; but still 
he was not convinced, or satisfied, that Mr. 
Atkinson seriously intended to make ap- 
plication to the court, or he would bave 
availed himself of the liberty afforded him 
of moving for a new trial, within the first 
four days of this term: having let the op- 
portunity pass, it did not Jook as if he 
meant to apply at all. For his own part, 
he was no volunteer in this business; the 
Attorney-General having vacated his seat, 
it fell naturally upon him, as second coun- 
sel in the prosecution, to move for the ex- 
pulsion. He wished not to be thought 
precipitate, and therefore he was willing 
to allow adelay of ten days; but he would 
not consent to what Mr. Atkinson’s friends 
required, a delay till the first day of next 
term; nor would he consent to any delay, 
if they should object to that which he 
was willing to propose. He then moved, 
“© That the further consideration of the 
said Record be adjourned to Thursday 
se’nnight, and that Mr. Atkinson do then 
attend this House in his place.” 

Mr. Adam said, that without any mo- 
tive of friendship to Mr. Atkinson, but 
merely in compassion to an unhappy fa- 
mily, he wished that time might be given 
him till next term, to appear in court, 
and urge his reasons against the judgment 
that had been given against him. He un- 
derstood that the cause of bis absconding 
was merely to wait the issue of a bill filed 
in the Exchequer, and from which he 
hoped to make his innocence appear. In 
candour, therefore, he boped that the 
learned serjeant would not refuse the time 
which Mr. Atkinson’s friends had called 
for. 

Mr. Wilkes observed, that as judgment 
had not been entered up, the record was 
incomplete ; and the House should take 
care not to commit itself in a matter 
which might terminate so as to expose it 
to ridicule; for if Mr. Atkinson should be 
able hereafter to prove his innocence, and 
set aside the record, the House, if it should 
have expelled Mr. Atkinson, would then 
have punished a man for a delinquency 
which had never existed. He instanced 
the case of an attorney, who had been an 
officer of the court of King’s-bench, and 
who was convicted of perjury. The man 
absconded; but during his absence he 
caused the principal witness, upon whose 
evidence he had been convicted, to be in- 
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dicted for perjury, and the man was found 
guilty. Upon this the attorney returned 
home; but could not do away the record, 
because the time for moving for a new 
trial was elapsed. The court, however, 
satisfied of his innocence, notwithstanding 
the record of his guilt, restored him to his 
office of attorney, to his place in the court, 
and area! declared his innocence. He 
concluded by moving, that the words 
‘ Thureday se’nnight’ be left out, and 
‘ the 24th of January next’ be inserted in 
their stead. : 

Mr. Arden dif not object to a delay; 
but he thought the grounds upon which it 
was called for were far from solid. Gen- 
tlemen said the record was imperfect, be- 
cause judgment had not been given; but 
this would be as good a reason for delay- 
ing the proceeding for years ; for as judg- 
ment would be given only when Mr. At- 
kinson should appear, so it would con- 
stantly be in ie power to keep the 
record imperfect: this argument, there- 
fore, weighed but little with him; and 
though he would not refuse a reasonable 
ae yet he expected that the House 
would be satisfied, that when a delay was 
called for, it was not for the mere purpose 
of suspending for a time the proceedin 
of the House, but with a real view to gain 
time to make a serious application to the 
court of King’s-bench. 

Mr. Gascoyne declared, that so far was 
he from desiring delay for any other pur- 
pose than to gain time for Mr. Atkinson 
to make a serious application to the court, 
that any security, to any amount, should 
be given for the appearance of that gen- 
tleman on the first day of the next term, 
if the learned serjeant would wait so long. 
As to the merits of Mr. Atkinson’s case, 
he would say this, that a bill having been 
filed against him in the court of Exche- 
quer, for the recovery of the money of 
which he was supposed to have defrauded 

overnment, he had filed an answer, which 

e understood was a very satisfactory one, 
and destroyed the idea of a fraud on his 
part: no exceptions had been taken to the 
answer; so that the matter was now in a 
fair way to be brought to an issue; and 
by that issue the innocence of Mr. Atkin- 
son would appear, or his guilt be con- 
firmed. It was agreed at the time of the 
trial, that in his case,.if there was no fraud 
intended by him, there was no perjury: 
and consequently if it should turn out that. 
the court should see that no fraud was in- 
tended, the House would surely be sorry 
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to have, by a precipitate resolution, pu- 
nished a man really not guilty of a crime. 
He said, that in looking for a delay till 
next term, he was warranted by a prece- 
dent, as Mr. Ward, of Hackney, had been 
expelled from that House the third term 
after his conviction. 

Mr. Eden said, he did not rise to speak 
to the merits or demerits of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s case, but to set the hon. member 
right in the case he had just stated, which 
he was the better able to do, as he was 
that moment reading the account of it in 
the Journals, He then read aloud the 
words, “ that John Ward, esq. having 
been convicted of perjury this term, re- 
solved that he be eupellé the House.” 

Sir T. Davenport would not consent to 
further delay. Gentlemen had said the 
record was incomplete; he wished to hear 
them say where it wasincomplete. It cer- 
tainly was not because sentence had not 
been as yet passed ; that was no ways mate- 
rial or necessary to support the validity of 
the record. The Exchequer bill had been 
mentioned ; but that had been filed merely 
for the purpose of recovering the sums of 
money of which government had been de- 
frauded. Ifby Thursday se’nnight a suffi- 
cient reason was alleged, which to him 
and to the other learned counsel with 
whom he acted should appear satisfactory, 
he would not object to a farther delay. 
If the measure that he should propose 
should appear harsh, he would say that 
public justice called for it, and the honour 
of that House called for the speedy expul- 
sion of a person who had been convicted 
of perjury, committed for the purpose of 
covering a fraud. 

Mr. Eyre said, that if he was not mis- 
informed, it was still in the discretion of 
the court, notwithstanding the lapse of the 
four first days of this term, to grant Mr. 
Atkinson a new trial; and therefore while 
it was possible that a new trial should take 
place, and that the record of conviction 
might be entirely done away, he hoped 
that the learned serjeant would not press 
the business with such hay pcan He 
had seen printed cases handed about; and 
he must needs say, that if they contained 
the truth, Mr. Atkinson’s situation was 
very hard indeed, and the grounds of his 
defence very strong. As to the delay of 
ten days, he thought it too short; for, as 
Mr. Atkinson was out of the kingdom, he 
could scarcely, in that space, be apprised of 
the proceedings of this day, and be in Lon- 
don before the expiration of the ten days. 
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The question was then put, when Mr. 
Wilkes’s amendment was -negatived, and 
the origina] motion carried. 


Dec. 4. The order of the day being 
read, Mr. Williams, the messenger, was 
called to the bar, and asked by the 
Speaker, what he had done with the 
orders for Mr. Atkinson’s appearance? 
to this he answered, that he went to Mr. 
Atkinson’s house, where he was informed 
that Mr. Atkinson was not at home; he 
then left the orders at Mr. Atkinson’s 
house. The record of the proceedings in 
the court of King’s-bench was then read 
to the House, when 

The Attorney General rose, and stated 
the whole process against Mr. Atkinson ; 
the issue of which, he said, was, that Mr. 
Atkinson had absconded from the justice 
of his country. In this situation it became 
parliament to attend to their own dignity 
and importance. The member had been 
indicted, in his opinion, on the clearest 
and most unexceptionable evidence, for 
what the laws of this and every other 
country held a very grievous offence: and 
the question would naturally be with gen- 
tlemen, how was the House to act in such 
acase? Every society, in his opinion, 
were competent to their own preservation. 
It was the duty of parliament, as he con- 
ceived, for that reason, to come to an im- 
mediate decision on a point, in which its 
honour and r tability were so essen- 
tally inte - He would therefore 
move, ‘¢ That Christopher Atkinson, esq. 
be expelled this House.” 

Sir T. Davenport said, that whet he 
moved formerly in this business, which 
was from motives purely public and unin- 
terested, the friends of Mr. Atkinson 

hard to have the motion put off 
for ten days. This point had been given 
up from principles of mere humanity, 
though it was not only foreseen, but fore- 
told, at the same time, that this indulgence 
would answer no other end in the world, 
but to shew that the House would never 
be rigorous in the exercise of judgment, 
while the extension of mercy was compa- 
tible with its duty to the public. In the 

» however, abortive as this measure 
proved to the wishes of Mr. Atkinson’s 
friends, another circumstance had occurred, 
which satisfied him that judgment could 
not be too soon given in the case. The 
prmcipal witness in the process had been 
indicted, at Mr. Atkinson’s instance, for 
perjury ; but the grand jury had thrown 
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out the indictment. This operated strongly 
on his mind; and for that reason he 
deemed himself bound to second the 
motion. 


Mr. Gascoyne said, that he hoped it 
never would be thought disgraceful for 
any member to stand up and plead for 


mercy to another, in whatever circum- 
stances he might be thrown by contin- 
gency or misfortune. He felt himself in 
this predicament. It could not be ima- 
gined, he trusted, by any one who knew 
him, that he was an advocate for the crime 
imputed to Mr. Atkinson; but he was thus 
disposed from the nature of his case, from 
the hardship which, in his mind, attended 
the situation of that unfortunate gentle- 
mao, and from the misery of his family. 
These motives had urged him to come 
forward. There still appeared to him the - 
greatest probability that errors were in — 
that indictment; and while that was the 
case, he did not think himself authorized 
to go the lengths proposed in the motion. 
Let them remember the case of Reed, the 
attorney and officer of the court of King’s- 
bench, who had been convicted of perjury, 
who fled the country, but who indicted 
the principal witness against him, con- 
victed that witness of perjury, returned to 
his country again, and was restored to his 
offices. He laid considerable stress upon 
this, and then accounted for Mr. Atkin- 
son’s having withdrawn himself so sud- 
denly, imputing it to the terrors impressed 
upon him in consequence of the Attorney 
General's having given that notice on the 
first day of last term, which he had men- 
tioned, of his insisting on the revival of a 
practice that had not been in use for 
nearly 25 years. Mr. Atkinson's case was 
a very hard one; and he hoped the House 
would not aggravate its severity, by inflict- 
ing their punishment upon him prema- 
turely, or sooner than was actually neces- 
sary. He shewed that it was in the power 
of Mr. Atkinson to move an arrest of judg- 
ment. He pointed out the difference be- . 
tween conviction upon an indictment at 
common law, and an indictment on the 
statute. The verdict upon the latter car- 
ried the judgment with it, and completed 
the process ; but a verdict upon an indict- 
ment at common law, and a judgment, 
were distinct things. Mr. Atkinson could 
have no judgment passed upon him till he 
appeared in court, and had answered the 
question, which the court were bound to 
put to him—what he had to urge why the 
judgment of the court should not be givea 
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against him? He adverted to the case of 
‘Ward, who was formerly expelled. Ward, 
he said, had been convicted of forgery, 
and under circumstances of a very dif- 
ferent nature. He also mentioned the 
case of Lukeup, convicted of perjury at 
the Old Bailey, but rescued from the fate 
such conviction would have carried with 
it, by the ingenuity of Mr. Ford, the clerk 
of the Arraigns, who discovered an error 
on the face of the record. He applied 
these cases to the present one; and after 
shewing, that if the House expelled Mr. 
Atkinson, and he should hereafter prove 
his innocence, they would commit an act 
of injustice beyond remedy, he said he 
had authority to declare, that two of the 
first bankers in London were ready to give 
bail to any amount that miglit be required, 
as a security for Mr. Atkinson’s appear- 
ance on the first day of next term. He 
pressed this strenuously, and said, his 
chief motive for being so urgent was the 
distressed situation of Mrs. Atkinson, a 
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pass, as members could not but feel for the 
misfortunes of Mr. Atkinson, whom he 
sincerely believed innocent of the charges 
preferred against him. 

Sir P. J. Clerke was at some loss what 
construction to put on the conduct of Mr. 
Atkinson’s friends. Why did they not 
move? he should then have known how 
to have voted: but at present there was 
no question. He would, therefore, wish 
the hon. gentleman would bring what he 
so importunately requested before the 
House in some regular form. For his 
own part, he saw no impropriety. in ex- 
tending as much time, and even lenity, as 
possible: it suited the dignity of parlia- 
ment; and he did not doubt but parlia- 
ment in this, as in all other cases, would 
religiously consult, not only its own ho- 
nour, but the good of the community at 
large. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, that he would cer- 
tainly have laid a proposition before the 
House, but that he was in hopes the learn- 


lady of a good family and fortune, who | ed gentleman who had made the motion 


was then in a condition the most deplor- 
able that could possibly be conceived. 
She dreaded, as the worst of evils, the 
House coming to a vote of expulsion till 
her husband had an opportunity of movin 

an arrest of judgment, on which she relie 

as the means of establishing his innocence. 
He painted the distress of Mrs. Atkinson’s 
family in lively terms: his heart, he said, 
could not help bleeding for them; and he 
implored gentlemen to turn their attention 
from the father to his innocent and _help- 
less offspring, whom they were about to 
punish with the extremest rigour, by stig- 
matizing them in the Journals of the 
House. Surely, whatever the iniquities 
of the parent might be, his children were 


still faultless; and what was this motion 


but a blot on his posterity, as long as this 
House and these Journals existed? He 
would not mention any other circumstances, 
as these, in his opinion, were sufficient to 
weigh with the humaoe and benevolent, 
which he hoped would always be the 
majority in a British parliament. 

Sir fobert Herries was of the same 
opinion with the preceding speaker. He 
strongly suspected Mr. Atkinson had 
some way not met with fair dealing in the 
verdict against him. He should hope, at 
least, that the evidence which were em- 
ployed to substantiate the proof had failed, 
and that his present situation might ori- 
ginate in his own timidity. He, therefore, 
persuaded himself this motion would not 


would, on hearing a true statement of the 
circumstances attending the present. con- 
dition of that unbappy man and his family, 
have voluntarily dropped, for the present, 
any farther proceedings in the matter. 
As that was not the case, he would move, 
‘¢ That the debate be adjourned till the 
23rd of January next.” 

Sir R. Herries seconded the motion, 
and said, he had no objection to become 
bail for Mr. Atkinson, and hoped the 
House would accept of him. 


The Attorney General stated to the . | 


House the whole business, and commented 
very freely, as he went through the facts, 
on what he thought became Mr. Atkinson, 
and what not. The charge against him 
was ably drawn, and well supported. He 
had virtually confirmed the suspicions that 
settled on his conduct, by having left the 
country; .and surely parliament was not 
to harbour in its bosom those who had 
first flown in its face, and then evaded its 
authority. He did not wish to aggravate 
things sufficiently heinous in their own 
nature ; but the friends.of such as had thus 
placed themselves in the most aukward 
situations were often two officious ; and he 
was afraid this would prove to be a case 
of that kind, for he should hope the good 
sense of the House would see there was 
not the least pretence for the adjournment, 
Had not Mr. Atkinson had sufficient 
time? Might he not have been on the 


spot during the whole of last term? And 
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why expect him now more than then? 
He was therefore bound to support the 
motion, not only from principles of con- 
sistency, but because it could answer no 


other pu than to protract a sentence 
which they would find ultimately indis- 
pensable. Humanity to individuals, as 
urged by the hon. gentleman, would cer- 
tainly be the height of cruelty to the so- 
ciety in general. . 

Mr. Rolle was for the adjournment, as 
he had always held it a good maxim in 
criminal Jaw, that, rather spare ten guilty 
than punish one innocent person. 

The question being put on the Amend- 
ment, the House divided : 

Tellers. 

Mr. Bamber Gascoyne - 
Teas 4 Si Robert Hertiea ° t o 
7 Mr. Attorney General - 
mere \ Si Thomas Davenport t a 
So it was passed in the. negative; after 
which it was resolved, ** That the said 
Christopher Atkinson, esq. be expelled 
this House.” 

Mr. Whitbread then rose, and said, he 
felt for the great distress it would occasion 
in Mr. Atkinson’s family, and that they 
had much reason to lament his ever having 
any connexion with the then comptrollers 
of his Majesty’s victualling office; and as 
he was chairman of the committee, before 
whom the whole transactions were laid and 
examined into, he thought it his duty to 
inform the House, as he had done once 
before, that the present system of the 
Victualling-office business required a new 
regulation, and was no ways difficult to be 
put in execution, whenever it should be 
properly attended to: that there was a 
committee now sitting upon that business, 
which, he believed, would farther shew the 
necessity of an alteration: that he had 
been witness to what had passed between 
the comptrollers then at the board and 
Mr. Atkinson ; and from the general idea 
that he had of the business of the office, 
i Jaying out upwards of three millions 
per annum during the late war, from the 
tanner of purchasing goods, as well as the 
 pedagrion of them, an immense sum might 

e been saved by a better regulation, 
which he hoped would hereafter be adopt- 
ed; as, in justice to the public, it ought 
to be. 


Debate on Mr. Alderman Newnham’s 


Motion for the al of the Receipt Taz. ] 
Dec. 4. Mri Alderman Newnham said, 
(VOL. XXIV.] 


Motson for the Repeal of the Receipt Taz. 
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it was not without reluctance that he 
found himself compelled to stand forth, 
and move the repeal of a tax brought in 
by the noble Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The task, however, was laid upon 
him by his constituents, and he thought it 
his ee to discharge their orders to the 
best of his ability. He would not enter 
on the specific demerits of the tax: all 
orders of men had united in opposing it : 
it was the most oppressive and vexatious 
to trade and business, in all its various 
departments, that could be conceived. It 
tempted men to devise schemes of fraud 
and evasion; and after all the care that 
could be taken of it, and all the support it 
could derive from the ministry, and those 
who acted with them, it would still, in his 
opinion, be ultimately as unproductive as 
it always had been unpopular. On these 
grounds he was determined to take the 
sense of the House on the subject. He 
thought there would be much more wisdom 


| in giving way to the general opinion, and 


finding some other mode of raising the 
money, which, even though it might ap- 
pear to be a greater burthen, and in fact 
turn out to be so, he was convinced the 
people would receive as a favour done 
them: he knew no other way to reconcile 
this to gentlemen’s ideas, or indeed to his 
own, than by reminding them, that hardly 
any one who heard him, had not often 
voluntarily endured such labour, and en- 
gaged in such exercises, that if he had 
been compelled to undertake, he would 
have thought his situation worse than 
that of a galley slave. He then moved, 
‘‘ ‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to repeal so much of an Act of the last 
session as imposes a Tax upon Receipts.’” 

Sir Cecil Wray, in obedience to his 
constituents, rose to second the motion. 
It was a doctrine lately broached in the 
House, that members were altogether in- 
dependent of those to whom they owed 
their seats; but these were sentiments to 
which he would never subscribe: and to 
pat the matter in the strongest possible 
ight, suppose his constituents were to 
enjoin him to support the East India Bill, 
although it was, in his opinion, the most 
violent, arbitrary, and unprincipled Bill 
he ever saw brought into the House, he 
would, notwithstanding, obey them, so far 
as even to vote for what was most incon- 
gruous to his own conviction. But the 
tax which he had now their instructions to 
oppose, had ever appeared to him most 
objectionable : and he was happy in having 
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this opportunity in giving it his hearty 
negative. His constituents, however, had 
instructed him to propose another in its 
room, which was, that ten shillings be an- 
_nually laid on all servant maids kept for 
domestic use. This raised a loud laugh ; 
but the hon. baronet went on, and pro- 
posed likewise, that the franking letters 
should be entirely abolished. These taxes, 
he said, would be both productive and 
popular, and well deserved the attention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Martin insisted that those only in 
business could be satisfied of the extreme 
confusion and inconvenience occasioned 
by this obnoxious tax. He hoped the 
noble lord would give it up, as it could 
not continue in force with any degree of 
respect to the wishes of the le. The 
receipt tax, it had been said, did not af:- 
fect the poor. This he denied, because 
in this case, as in all others, when a tax 
was imposed, the retail trader took care 
to Jay it upon the articles he dealt in, and 
raise their price to the consumer ; so that 
in fact the poor paid the receipt tax, 
though not directly. He urged the pro- 
priety of laying taxes in such a manner as 
could neither directly nor indirectly affect 
the poor. They ought, he contended, al- 
ways to have comfortable dwellings, good 
warm clothing, and a sufficient share of 
meat and drink to put in their mouths to 


support them in health and vigour. Taxes 


upon gambling and gluttony, upon titles 
and honours, he thought most eligible, 
because they affected no persons, but 
those who reaped the benefit of them. 
For instance, why not lay a tax upon 
baronets? He saw an hon. gentleman on 
the other side of the House, who, he was 
sure, would pay such a tax with great 
cheerfulness. 

Mr. Powys, from what gentlemen had 
said on the subject of the implicit obe- 
dience due to the instructions of their 
constituents, felt it incumbent on him to 
declare, that he entirely differed in opi- 
nion from them. He was there to vote 
according to the best of his judgment for 
the good of the whole community, and 
not as the local interests of any descrip- 
tion of the represented might urge them 
to instruct him to vote. He declared, he 
had likewise received instructions to sup- 
port the motion for the repeal of the re- 
ceipt tax, from the towns of Wellinborough 
and Peterborough. It was his duty to 
declare, that such instructions had been 
sent him, but at the same time he hoped 
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no such repeal would take place. He 
hoped administration would act with firm- 
ness, and that the noble lord would per- 
severe in carrying through the Bill he had 
brought in to amend the tax, and render 
it more productive: 250,000/. was a large 
sum to raise, and the receipt tax appeared 
to him to pervade all pecuniary trans- 
actions equally, and consequently could 
not, with any truth, be deemed a partial 
tax. He had not an idea of a better, and 
therefore he desired to embark what little 
credit he might possess in the support of 
administration, in upholding the receipt 
tax. At the same time, however, he 
hoped ministers would act fairly with the 
public, and not let the public money sleep 
in private hands. 

Sir P. J. Clerke had always thought 
the tax a very fair one, and therefore it 
should have his hearty support. He did 
not approve of the tax suggested by the 
worthy baronet on maid servants, since 
sufficient burthens were laid on them al- 


ready. 

The Earl of Surrey had always been a 
friend to the tax, as it appeared to him a 
very proper one. He wished members, 
who avowed so fairly the authority of their 
constituents in this matter, would beware 
of taking the instructions of a few for 
those of the whole. He had last year at- 
tended a meeting of this kind, and against 
this very tax; but surely the hon. gentle- 
man could not conceive their opinion to 
be that of the whole, or a majority of the 
electors of Westminster. He suspected 
gentlemen might sometimes be imposed 
on in this manner. Nor was he fond of 
taxing maid servants, for many reasons ; 
but especially, as he always looked on the 
women with other views than those of 
taxation. He would therefore vote against 
the motion. _ 

Mr. Thornton argued against the re- 
ceipt tax in an ingenious manner. He 
did not think himself in every case at the 
disposal of his constituents, or that, to 
constitute a free parliament, the indivi- 
duals of which it was composed ought first 
to become slaves: but he had received the 
instructions of his constituents to oppose 
this measure, and when he found the 
voice of the whole country an their side, 
he then was disposed to yield his judg- 
ment totheirs. This tax appeared, in his 
Opinion, extremely unpopular. That por- 
tion of traffic in which the poor were 
most concerned, felt the oppression of the 
tax most. 


’ 
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Lord Galway said, he had received in- 
structions to support the motion for a re- 
peal of the tax, which he should readily 
obey, meaning on every occasion to pay 
the utmost deference to the opinion of 
those who did him the honour to appoint 
him their representative. 

Sir Charles Barrow said, he did not 
consider himself as acting, when in that 
House, merely for the city he represented, 
but for the kingdom at large, and that he 
ought to give his vote for the general 

, and not as the instructions of his 
constituents might direct. He professed 
himself an advocate for the tax. He said, 
he thought a tax on starlings would be an 
eligible one. He did not mean on star- 
lings, in the literal sense of the word, but 
on those who cried out without occasion, 
and joined in an unmeaning clamour 

inst measures not really objectionable. 
Sir Charles declared himself against tax- 
ing maid servants; he begged pardon, he 
meant female servants. 

Mr. D. P. Coke said, that no man held 
the instructions of constituents, ordinaril 
considered, more cheap than he di 
When his constituents urged him to sup- 
port measures calculated for the general 
welfare of the state, or to oppose such as 
threatened its danger, there was not a 
member of that House who would go 
farther than he would in compliance with 
their wishes. On the present occasion, 
he had received instructions to support 
the motion, instructions with which he 
cheerfully complied, because he was per- 
suaded the tax was extremely partial, and 
he defied ministers to make it productive. 
He should not have spoken that day, had 
it not been for what he had thrown out a 
few days since. He had at that time de- 
clared, he had some taxes to propose in 
the room of the receipt tax, which would 
be equally productive. He thought it 
incumbent on every gentleman who wished 
for the repeal of a tax, to come forward 
with another tax capable of supplying its 

lace. He would propose two or three. 
first of them was upon a specics of 
property hitherto untaxed, and by taxing 
which, none but the rich would be af- 
fected. He meant a tax on pews. In 
every church there were, he observed, a 
certain number of pews annexed to the 
houses of families in the neighbourhood ; 
these he thought might very well pay a 
tax of 20s. a year each. There was also 
in each church in the country a handsome 


and spacious pew, called the corporation 
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pew, which he would propose to have 
taxed at 20/. a year. Asa farther en- 
largement of ecclesiastical taxes, he would 
Jay 5/. a year on each of the stalls of pre- 
bends, 10/. on each of the stalls of deans, 
and 20/. on each of the stalls of the 
bishops. Deans and prebends, he de- 
clared, were, in his opinion, the most use- 
less order of ecclesiastics in existence ; 
and he should be happy when the day 
arrived, on which they were to be abo- 
lished. Another tax he would propose, 
was also connected with the church. 
When persons died, those who regarded 
them, or inherited a legacy upon their 
death, generally put up a grave-stone to 
their memory. He would therefore pro- 
pose that 20s. duty should be paid upon 
putting up a grave-stone in a church- 
yard, and 40s. for every one put up ina 
church. He expatiated on the impro- 
priety of burying in churches at all. He 
said, he had known an instance in the 
country where a person died of the small- 
pox, and was buried in the church, when 
fifty families would stay away from the 
church on that account for a month to- 
ether; whereas, if the person had been 
aid in the church-yard, the whole parish 
would have walked over his grave without 
the smallest alarm. After mentioning 
these objects of taxation, he reasoned 
upon their propriety. He said, he himself | 
had a pew annexed to his house, and he 
saw no reason why he ought not to pay 
the state 20s. a year for holding it. An- 
other object of taxation, he said, he men- 
tioned with some diffidence, because that 
House had once heard of it, and rejected 
it. That was a tax ondogs. He thought 
such a tax perfectly justifiable, and he 
conceived it would be extremely produc- 
tive. He added up the supposed produce 
of his several taxes, and declared, that 
altogether they would produce conside- 
rably more than 200,000/. a year. Mr. 
Coke, after dilating on the taxes he had 
suggested, recurred to the receipt tax, 
which, he said, ought, in his mind, to be 
repealed, because it appeared so generally 
odious and unpopular. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was glad to bear 
it generally admitted, that when gentle- 
men thought fit to move the repeal of un 
existing tax, they ought to propose some 
tax in lieu of it, that, in their opinion at 
least, was likely to prove equally procuc- 
tive. This was certainly right, because 
when that House was called upon, as it 
was by the motion then under considera- 
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tion, it was called upon to do as strong an 
act as the House could possibly perform, 
viz. to change the security given to the 
public creditor, and to take away the 
mortgage he held in payment of the in- 
terest of his money. The receipt tax had 
been approved of by the majority of that 
House, and declared to be a light, impar- 
tial, and wise tax. Such, he was per- 
suaded, it would have proved, Lad the tax 
had fair play. No sooner was this tas, so 
much liked within doors, heard of, but the 
utmost pains were taken to raise a clamour 
against it without. Committees and asso- 
ciations were formed for that purpose 
expressly. All the art and ingenuity of 
man were employed in finding out means 
of evading it. Remonstrances against it 
had been fabricated, and carried’ from 
house to house to procure signatures. 
Those who never had heard of the tax, 
were called upon to lend their names to 
the list; nay, one man, who could not 
write himself, had been invited to make 
. his mark, in order to overthrow a -tax, 
which he was told materially concerned 
him, as it was a check to the currency of 
written evidence. As soon as any proba- 
ble means of evading it were hit on, they 
were industriously circulated throughout 
the kingdom ; and government having, out 
of lenity, forborne to prosecute for the 
penalties incurred by those who flew in 
the face of the act, a case was made out 
of the whole against the tax itself, and, 
when parliament met, it was applied to, in 
order to repeal the tax. Mr. Sheridan 
reprobated such conduct, and said, he 
trusted that the good sense of the House 
would interpose, and prevent the repeal 
of a tax so treated. With regard to the 
taxes suggested by the hon. gentleman, 
they appeared to him to be full as liable 
to objection as the reccipt tax; indeed, 
infinitely more so, because there was not 
any fixed criterion to judge of them by. 
For instance, suppose a tax were laid on 
dogs ; in that case the keeper of a pack 
might immediately sell his pack, and buy 
a hunter with the money, and follow the 
pack of some other neighbour. In like 
mamner, if a person kept dogs to guard 
his house, on a tax being laid, he might 
dispose of his dogs, and resort to some 
other means of security. So likewise with 
regard to pews ; in order to evade the pay- 
ment of a tax upon them, persons might 
no longer chuse to hold them. The tax on 
grave-stones, indeed, was not easily evad- 
ed, and could not be deemed oppressive, 
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as it would only be once paid; but such 
was the spirit of clamour against any tax 
on receipts, that he should not wonder if it 
extended to them, and that it should be 
asserted, that persons having paid the 
last debt, the debt of nature, government 
had resolved they should pay a receipt 
tax, and have it stamped over their grave. 
Nay, with so extraordinary a degree of 
Inveteracy were some committees in the 
city and elsewhere actuated, that if a re- 
ceipt tax of the nature in question were 
enacted, he should not be greatly surpris- 
ed if it were soon after published, that 
such committees hid unanimously re- 
solved that they would never be buried, 
in order to avoid paying the tax, but had 
determined to lie above ground, or to 
have their ashes consigned to family urns, 
in the manner of the ancients. He took 
notice of what had fallen from Mr. Mar- 
tin, who had said, that the retail trader 
distributed his price of the receipt upon 
several articles hesold. The strongest ar- 
gument urged against the tax, he had 
ever conceived to be, that it fell heavier 
upon the retail trader‘ than upon the 
wholesale dealer or merchant. If, how— 
ever, the hon. gentleman’s remark were 
true, this argument necessarily fell to the 
ground. In his mind, the great recom. 
mendation of the receipt tax was, that 
being paid directly, and not mediately, 
the public felt it, and it naturally led them 
to consider the state of the nation. This 
was the excellence of the tax, and a right 
principle of taxation. If he might pre- 
sume to lay down a principle of taxation 
as fit to be adopted in an arbitrary coun- 
try, taxes should be imposed as indirectly 
as possible, and the giving alarm to men’s 
feelings ought to be most studiously 
avoided. Exactly the reverse should be the 
case in a free country; the taxes there 
ought always to be direct and open. The 
subject, when he paid any of them, should 
know that he paid a tax ; and his attention 
should in consequence be provoked to an 
examination of the state of the country’s 
debts, the weight of which being obliged 
to he borne by all, they necessarily con- 
cerned all in an equal degree. 

Lord Mahon said, he should vote for 
the repeal of this odious, troublesome, 
and oppressive tax. The arguments which 
he was going to use, were, in his opinion, 
conclusive against it, and perfectly unam- 
swerable. Either these stamped receipts 
would be generally used, or they would 
not. In his opinion, they would not. Per-~ 
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sons might legally continue to pay money 
before witnesses, notwithstanding the 
other law which had been brought in by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to en- 
force this new tax. That new-proposed 
law did not attempt to oblige persons to 
to take or give any receipts at all; nor 
did it prevent the producing parole evi- 
dence in any court of law or equity, to 
prove the payment of money: therefore, 
there would be the easiest and most evi- 
dent medns of evading this absurd law: he 
consequently believed that there would 
not be used by the public that prodigious 
number of stamped receipts that ministers 
seemed to imagine; the tax then would 
be unproductive. But suppose these 
stamps were generally made use of, what 
would be the necessary consequence? It 
would evidently, he said, be this: thie 
stamp on those receipts, being extremely 
easy to counterfeit, a low mechanic being 
capable of making 4 or 5,000/. a year by 
such practices ; and such practices being 
liable to be pursued, without the smallest 
danger to those who shall, for importation, 
counterfeit these stamps abroad, these 
stamps will be counterfeited to a prodi- 
gious extent. If, for instance, the number 
of counterfeit receipts that would be used, 
should be (to speak within compass) 
twice ag great as the number of receipts 
issued from the Stamp-office in the same 
given period of time, the consequence 
would be, that for every 1,000/. produced 
to government by this tax, 2,000/. would 
be gained by thase who were concerned 
in these attempts to defraud the revenue. 


The Jews of Holland, and the engravers ° 


of France, would make more by these 
stamped receipts than the Exchequer of 
this country. This consideration alone 
ought to be fatal to this tax, and to every 
tax whatever that might be liable to a 
umilar objection. Let it be remembered, 
that there was nothing so easy as to coun- 
terfeit these stamps, and to do it in such a 
manner as not to be capable of detection. 
Let gentlemen also consider, that the 
greatest and most rapid fortunes may be 
made by this practice; and that a small 
box, if imported into this country, would 
contain stamped receipts that would sell 
for several hundred pounds, and would, if 
seized, or if thrown overboard into the sea 
to prevent its being seized, be of no loss 
to the importer worth his attention, be- 
cause it would be nothing but a box of 
paper; therefore this was a trade in which 
there might be the greatest gain, but no 
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loss. The profit, which would be im- 
mense, would be reduced to a perfect cer- 
tainty. But this was not all. Such qa 
profit to smugglers, as would arise from 
this practice, would operate as a premium 
to them in the smuggling of other commo- 
dities. It would compensate their other 
losses; it would make up for their other 
risks; it would be an addition to their 
other gains. Scarce a cargo of smuggled 
brandy, wine, or tea, would be imported, 
without some of these forged stamps, 
either to be sold by the smugglers, or to. 
be given away by them to those persons 
who should be wishing to buy their smug- 
gled goods. If this should thus encourage 
and increase the practice of smuggling to 
the extent that there was reason to fear 
it would, it was likely that this foolish and 
ill-conceived tax might cause a greater 
loss to the revenue than the amount of 
the tax itself. Would the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer assure the House that this 
would not be the effect at last ? The noble 
lord would not venture ‘to give such an 
assurance to the House. It was truly a 
wise tax, which the minister who had pro- 
posed it, could not declare would not, by 
Its consequences, finally decrease the re- 
venue! Lord Mahon added, that he ex- 
pected no answer, because his objections 
were unanswerable. 

Mr. Macdonald said, that he had, from 
the time the receipt tax was proposed, 
thought it was more flattering than solid. 
The question now was, whether it would 
not be more prudent to abandon the tax 
entirely, and substitute another in its 
place, than to amend it in the manner 
proposed by the noble lord’s Bill. He 
denied that he thought it was incumbent. 
on every one who thought the first way 
most advisable, to propose a new one, 
every gentleman not being sufficiently 
qualified for such propositions, as he feit 
himself not to be, nor were thcy placed 
in high and lucrative situations for that 
purpose. His great objection was, that 
it was highly probable it could not be 
made productive; for, first, it was a 
ready-money tax; and, secondly, it was 
optional, As to ready-money taxes, it 
was certain, from experience, that they 
always created an aversion in the people’s 
minds, who would complain of a farthing 
in that shape, when they would pay a 
shilling wrapped up in something else. 
This was strikingly seen in the instance ot 
turnpikes, which, though calculated for 
the ease of the poor, by making the rich 
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ay for the roads, which before were made 
y the labour of the poor alone, yet were 

opposed so violently as to require dra- 

gooning and penal laws of the last severity, 
together with shutting up every circuitous 
passage. This must have arisen from the 
mere circumstance of its being a payment 
immediately out of pocket. But when, 
besides this, a tax was optional, there was 
to him but little hope that the amendment 


roposed would have any other effect’ 


than that of making people more careful 
to see their account was scratched out. 
This tax differed from every other stamp 
duty in this respect; that in all former 
cases the instrument stamped constituted 
your title orsecurity. In the present case, 
any other security against a second demand 
was open: as the law stood at present, no 
man was obliged to give a receipt, as had 
been determined not long ago. Unless, 
therefore, it was intended to oblige all 
persons to give and take receipts, and the 
same act must oblige them to read and 
write, this ready-money, optional tax, 
would be either evaded, or not complied 
with, Thatatax of thisnature, upon buying 
and selling, had been tried at Naples, he 
remembered to have read in a book quoted 
lately by a right hon. secretary. The 
ee ih petitioned to assess themselves, 
in their several districts, rather than con- 
form to it. He observed, that it had been 
found highly inconvenient to trade, in de- 
Jaying payments, and putting the trader 
out of the way to which he had been 
accustomed. As to the observation, that 
abandoning it would alarm the public 
creditor, to whom it was pledged, he con- 
ceived that no man would be alarmed at 
getting a productive for an unproductive 
security. He professed very great doubts 
of what was stated as a recommendation 
of the tax, that the poor were not affected 
by it, admitting it to be true as to the mere 
payment of the two-pence or four-pence; 
but when it was considered that this tax 
was imposed at the outset of the circula- 
tion of every commodity, and likewise on 
every change of hand, that no tax was ad- 
vanced without interest taken, or a profit 
whipped in, the accumulation would be 
considerable. He instanced in the case of 
beer, for example, that every receipt taken 
on every ingredient, in its passage from 
the grower to the consumer, must be paid 
by those who drank it. It was plain, 
therefore, that the same quantity of the 
same quality, could not be had for the 
Same price. He stated also, that small 
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shops, with which the poor dealt, contained 
a vast variety of articles, and many receipts 
taken from the various Jarger dealers from 
whom they filled their shops, as many per- 
haps in point of number as a much more 
opulent wholesale trader, must all be 
repaid to them. 

Lord North said, he would not detain 
the House long from the question, as the 
subject of debate lay in a narrow compass. 
The receipt tax was now admitted pretty 
generally not to be oppressive, nor to be 
unjust; but it was said, it was troublesome, 
and unproductive. Unproductive it cer- 
tainly had proved; but the causes which 
had rendered it unproductive were well 
known, and the noble lord at the head of 
the Exchequer had brought in a Bill to 
remove those causes. Why, then, would 
gentlemen wish to repeal a tax under 
such circumstances? With regard to its 
being troublesome, it had been declared, 
that it was universally evaded. The 
trouble, therefore, that it had hitherto 
occasioned, could not be very great. The 
tax, gentlemen well knew, was a new tax ; 
the Bill of last year was consequently an 
experiment. All experiments were un- 
certain, and it was the nature of a new tax 
to fail at first. The experience of a few 
months had discovered to what the failure 
of the receipt tax had been owing, and 
means had been resorted to, to prevent its 
failure in future. But it was said, the 
receipt tax was an optional, ready-money 
tax, and therefore incapable of being made 
saab What were all the taxes that 

ad been suggested that day? A tax on 
dogs, on pews, on grave-stones, all optional, 
all ready-money taxes. The learned gen- 
tleman who spoke last, had mentioned the 
institution of turn-pikes, and the clamour 
it had first occasioned. It was very true ; 
but the instance was not a happy one for 
the learned gentleman’s argument, because 
turnpikes, when properly understood, had 
been universally acquiesced in, and they 
were at this time deemed as great a benefit 
to the kingdom as ever was devised. He 
next answered lord Mahon’s remarks, that 
the stamps would be forged; and reminded 
the noble lord, that forging guy i or 
uttering them knowing them to be forged, 
was by that Act deemed a capital felony ; 
no man therefore would, in all probability, 
expose himself to the punishment of death, 
where the profit, compared to the risk, 
was so insignificant. He added several 
other arguments to prove, that the receipt 
tax promised well. It had, he said, set off 
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most prosperously. The commissioners of 
the Stamp-office found it likely to answer 
greatly; but when it was publicly stated, 
that a doubt had arisen as to the meaning 
of the law itself, its progress was stopped 
altogether; a circumstance, that, when the 
Bill then before the House passed, would 
not continue to be the case. 

Lord Sheffield said, he had the honour 
of representing @ very populous city, and 
that the inhabitants never had concurred 
£0 unanimously on any occasion as in their 
directions to him to promote the repeal of 
the tax in question. That when the tax 
was first mentioned in parliament, they 
had communicated their objections to 
him; that he told them, they did not seem 
to him well founded, and that he had 
voted for the tax; that his constituents 
had now had an opportunity of expe- 
nence, that they found it vexatious, un- 
equal, rejudicial to trade, and he 
very cheerfully gave up his opinion to 
them: but he by no means subscribed to 
the doctrine of implicit obedience to in- 
structions; if he did, he must next confess 
that the city of Coventry might as well 
send up Peeping Tom with instructions in 
his pocket, as him. That the tax was 
Vexatious was obvious ; and that it would 
fall heavily on the middling tradesmen. 

ne argument against the Bill seemed to 
be omitted, and that was, the effect the tax 
Would have in preventing frequent pay- 
mentg, the pernicious consequence of 
which to cradle must be extremely mis- 
chievous, If these strong objections did 
not exist, he should still think it his duty 
to attend to the general detestation of the 
lax, especially as the attempt was not to 
get rid of taxation, but to change a tax; 
and he could not believe that the stock of 
taxes which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had in store was so scanty, that he 
could not spare one in exchange. 

Lord John Cavendish said, he certainly 
had received a considerable number of 
Propositions for taxes, but whether they 
Were in a state fit to be proposed to that 
House, he could not say. The receipt 


lax, however, he had strong hopes, when. 


the Bill for explaining it had passed, 
Would prove productive. Before the law 
opinions, that had been published in the 
summer, appeared, its produce was such 
% greatly exceeded all expectations; to 
abandon it therefore now, would be ex- 
tremely unwise. He wished the House to 
act with firmness. Though the war was 
cuded, our situation required heavy bur- 
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thens. It would be better to pay the ne- 
cessary taxes cheerfully, than to continue 
to pay such a load of interest for the pub- 
lic debt. By meeting the difficulty of the 
day, we might alleviate, and shorten the 
continuance of our difficulties. 

Sir Edward Astley said, he had not 
been instructed by his constituents, and 
therefore he was left to his own judgment. 
He repeated what he had formerly said 
about the tax’s being rather troublesome 
than oppressive. With regard to the sug- 
gested tax on female servants, he said, 
Wat Tyler’s fate lived in his memory too 
strongly, to induce him to support a tax 
that might be attended with equally bad 
consequences. He thought a tax on 
dogs might be so modified as to be mad 
productive. | 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, he voted 
for the tax originally, because he really 
thought it to be a fair, equal, and easy © 
tax ; but his constituents and he had since 
conferred upon the subject; and though 
it was not always that they did so, in 
this instance they had converted him to 
their opinion. He then went into an ar- 
gument to prove that it fell heavier on 
the retail trader than on any other de- 
scription of persons. He compared the 
case of a man laying out 500/. onan estate, 
and a dealer trading upon a capital of 
500/. and.challenged any gentleman to 
prove, that where the former paid the tax 
once, the latter did not pay it several . 
times. He urged the House not to keep 
a galling burthen on the shoulders of the 
public, after they had avowed their dislike 
to it, and their willingness to bear any 
other in its stead. Let the tax be ever 
so much amended, ministers would ulti- 
mately find that they must repeal it. 
He advised them therefore to do it now, 
when it could be done with a much better 
grace than at any future period. 

Sir Watkin Lewes said, he was con- 
cerned to observe, that there was a deter- 
mination to persevere in a tax which was 
so generally obnoxious, and which would 
be found, notwithstanding the Bill brought 
in to amend it, to be unproductive. 

Sir Richard Hill said, that when the tax 
was first proposed, he neither voted for it 
nor against it; for though he never liked 
it, yet he did not wish to clog the wheels 
of government when it could be avoided: 
but as the tax had now been tried, he was 
satisfied that it was a troublesome and 
vexatious, though he would not call it an 
oppressive one; and if we considered how 
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much was lost to the revenue by the pro- | dient of taking men on condition of serving 
traction and delay of business whilst peo- | for three years only. He concluded with 
le were waiting for stamped receipts, he moving, “ That 17,485 men, including 
doubted whether it would be productive. | 2,030 invalids, be voted for the service of 
Upon these grounds he should give his | the year 1784.” 
vote against it. With regard to the taxes| Sir Joseph Mawbey adverted to the ex- 
which had been proposed, he should only | treme absurdity of sending soldiers to Ire- 
observe, that he thought a tax on maid ! land, and being obliged to retain foreign 
servants should never be wished but by | soldiers in our pay. That, he said, was 
those who thought we had not a sufficient ' no great proof of the disposition ministers 
numberof prostitutes in the streets; and | had professed of reducing the disburse- 
with regard to the tax proposed on pews, | ments of the state. The smuggling he 
he must just remark, that it would give | allowed to be a pernicious practice, but 
the public but a very bad idea of the! he could not see that it could furnish a 
complexion of that House, that they had | sufficient plea for accumulating the dis- 
rejected a tax on play-houses, and had | tresses of the country, by paying an un- 


adopted one on churches. necessary body of men. He said, the 
The House divided : number moved for was out of all bounds : 
Tellers. he should therefore oppose it, and move 


. the House for 10,000 seldiers for the 
YEAS Mr aa Wes Newnuan ‘ 47 | ensuing year; that number being suffi- 
3 y cient, if they were judiciously disposed of. 
NoES Ian Earl of Surrey - - : 149| The Commander in Chief (general Con- 
Mr. Eden - - - - - way ) justified the conduct of the crown in 
So it passed in the negative. sending so many soldiers to Ireland. The 
government of that country made it ne- 
Debate in the Commons on the Army | cessary; and they who knew the nature 
Estimates-] Dec. 10. The House being | of it best, had recommended the measure. 
in a Committee of Supnly, | He made some observations on the neces- 
The Secretary at War (colonel Fitz- | sity of preventing smuggling. - He farther 
patrick) rose, and opened the estimates of | illustrated the present state of the army; 
the army for the service of the ensuing | said it was requisite, both for the dignity 
year. He stated that the gross number | and the safety of the nation, that a tolerable 
of men proposed to be voted was 17,483, | force should be kept up. He said, go- 
including 2,030 invalids. He explained | vernment would discover little wisdom in 
their distribution, and the corps of which | diminishing the number of the army for the 
they consisted; he mentioned that there | sake of a few thousand pounds; it might 
was an excess in the number and expense, | lose millions by such ill-timed parsimony. 
compared with the estimate of the last! Sir J. Mawbey again reprobated the 
year, though it was but a small one, and folly of retaining foreigners in our pay, | 
that, for reasons that he assigned, un- | when our own troops were in Ireland. He 
avoidable. Among other parts of the de- | could not conceive why they were sent. 
tail, he said, two battalions of Hanoverians | there; the Irish parliament, he believed, 
still remained in the country ; that govern- | did not want them to be there. 
ment had not yet been able to spare them, |} General Conway said, that there was a 
but that as soon as it could be done with | certain number (16,000) which the Irish 
_ conveniency, they would be sent home. | parliament had voted for. They had - 
He doubted not it would give the com- | therefore a right to have them in Ireland 
mittee concern to hear, what it gave him ; to protect thcirtrade. The Irish, he said, 
pain to say, viz. that with every possible | were displeased if there were not 12,000 
attention to ceconomy, it would not be ; in that kingdom. 
in their power to effect the entire reduc- | The question was then put, when, sir 
tion of the army intended, so soon as they ; J. Mawbey still opposing it,.a division 
had reason to have expected. This, he | took place, and there appeared; For the 
said, was owing to a variety of causes, | motion, 44; Against it 0. Sir Jose 
but to none more than to that expedient | Mawbey teller: Majority 44. The several 
unfortunately adopted in the course of | Resolutions were then agreed to. 
_ the last war, in the hour of great difficulty, 
to recruit the regiments on the establish-| Dec. 11. The Report of the Army 
ment at that time: he meant the expe- | Estimates being browse up, 
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Mr. Flood said, he had attended yester- 
day in his place, but not seeing above 
twenty members in the House, he took it 
for granted that nothing of any moment 
would have passed in it, and therefore he 
went away. He was surprised, however, 
to find, by the newspapers, that something 
had passed there after his departure, 
which appeared to him to be of a very 
important nature indeed. He understood, 
that in an answer to a question put by an 
hon. member, relative to some troops that 
had been sent to Ireland, it had been sug- 
gested that there was a delicacy in the 
subject ; which seemed toimply that there 
was at this moment a necessity for sending 
them to that kingdom; as if there existed 
somewhere, a suspicion of the loyalty of 
the volunteers of Ireland. He understood 
that it had been insinuated that the situa- 
tion of Ireland making it necessary that 
troops should be sent thither, was a rea- 
son for voting a larger force in England 
than was usual for a peace establishment. 
For his having so lately come from 
Ireland, he could speak with a degree of 
knowledge of the disposition of the people, 
which, in his mind, rendered absurd and 
ndiculous the idea of the necessity of 
seading troops to Ireland; she wanted 
them rot; and it would be impolitic in- 
deed, and a wanton abuse of the liberality 
of the British parliament, to burthen the 
public of this kingdom with a force which 
the other did not want. He knew the 
sentiments of the volunteers of Ireland; 
upon a suspicion of whose loyalty the 
idea of a necessity of sending over troops 
could only be founded ; and he knew, that 
to charge them with disloyalty, would be 
a most flagitious isshoais He was him- 
self actually the bearer of an Address to 
his Majesty from that body of men, the 
most loyal among a loyal people. It 
breathed as warm a spirit of loyalty, re- 
spect, attachment to the sovereign, and to 
this country, as ever had been conveyed 
to the throne, even by the most influenced 
majority of any house of parliament. He 
hoped, therefore, that he had been mis- 
taken in apprehending that any thing had 
been stated in a debate that could induce 
a suspicion of their loyalty; if such a 
suspicion could have been breathed into 
the mind of any man in this country, it 
could have been only by some wretched 
and interested borough-mongers, who, to 
preserve their own interests, would not 
hesitate to blast the fairest fame. 

General Luttrell expressed his astonish- 
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ment, that the right hon. gentleman could 
venture to utter the language he had just 
heard, when he knew that he (the general) 
was in the House, who could contradict 
him. He said Ireland did not want any 
troops from England ; but the reverse was 
the truth, for the Irish House of Com- 
mons had voted, that there should be 
12,000 men kept at home for the defence 
of the country. He himself had made 
one of the great majority that came to 
that vote, and therefore he was amazed 
to hear the right hon. gentleman say, that 
Ireland did not want the troops that had 
been sent over: assuming from his abi- 
lities and fluency of speech, a superiority 
over others, he was not ashamed to call 
the House of Commons of Ireland, a 
parcel of ‘ borough-mongers :’ it was not 
a little surprising that the person who 
used that expression, was not only a mem- 
ber of that House, but had also very 
lately mongered for a borough himself. 
Had this scene passed in Ireland, said 
the general, I would not have taken the 
least notice of what the right hon. mem- 
ber said; for there he is known, and what 
falls from him is treated as it deserves. 
But here he is not known; here he is an 
independent member, because he has 
lately been independently elected for 
Winchester.” 

Lord North said, that the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke the last but one, 
had certainly deviated from the question, 
by thus attaching himself to an expression 
which he had read in the papers, as falling 
from a right hon. gentleman in the course 
of the debate. He pretended not to 
charge his memory with every word that 
might be used in yesterday’s debate ; but 
he did not recollect that such words as 
the ‘delicate situation’ of Ireland had been 
used. He thought the right hon. gentle- 
man should not so implicitly have credited 
what he had read, until he had been as- 
sured it had been uttered. 

The Sccretary at War said, that the 
rizht hon. gentleman was entirely mistaken, 
in supposing that general Conway had 
said any thing that could possibly be con- 
strued into the most distant reflection on 
the loyalty of the Irish volunteers. On 
the contrary, he had expressed himself in 
terms of the greatest respect and honour 
towards their character. 

Mr. Flood said, that the hon. general 
(Luttrell) had -been free in his personal 
attack on him with respect to what he 
had said of borough-mongers. It was true 
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he did represent a borough; he did not 
deny it: but he thought the gentleman 
had totally, misunderstood what he had 
said, or he would not have felt it necessary 
to have expressed himself in such vehe- 
mentterms. Mr. Flood explained himself 
on this particular, and then proceeded to 
resume his former subject of the words, 
‘ delicate situation.’ It this delicate situa- 
tion had been used as the principle for the 
number of men granted, he denied the 
necessity of such anumber. He said, the 
situation of Ireland was not such as re- 
quired an establishment contrary to the 
system of economy which had been pro- 

osed, and was so necessary to be adopted. 
Fre should, therefore, move, instead of 
17,000, that 15,000 men would be sufficient 
for the service of the year 1784. The 
right hon. gentleman then observed, that 
nothing could make the people of Ireland 
harbour the least intentions inimical to 
their sister kingdom, but her own conduct. 
If her situation was rendered delicate, it 
must be by the mistaken policy of this 
country. There were now none but friends 
towards this country to be found among 
the Jrish volunteers: but he would not 
say, how such language might not tend to 
alter their friendly disposition. This had 
been formerly the language of a very wise 
man, who had said the same with respect 
to America. He wished his sentiments 
had been timely considered. But the 
noble Jord (North) thought differently, 
though he would not say wisely. He was 
proceeding to enter into the destructive 
policy of the American war, when he was 
again called to order. 

The Speaker informed him, that it was 
the rule of that House, for no member to 
speak more than once, unless it was in 
explanation of what had either been mis- 
understood or misrepresented by a former 
speaker. 

Lord North said, he could not think the 
right hon. gentleman serious, and that he 
did not mean to persist in his amendment. 

General Luttrell observed, that the 
noble lord had said he did not think the 
right hon. gentleman serious in his inten- 
tion to adhere to his amendment; he, for 
his part, who knew him better than the 
noble lord, did think him serious; and if 
what had passed, had occurred in the Irish 
House of Commons, the noble lord would 
have joined with him in laughing at the 
right hon. gentleman, whose plain and 
obvious aim had been to fish out a debate 
on the volunteers of Ircland at any rate. 
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The Commander tn Chief (who had 


come into the House during the conver- 
sation) said, he was extremely sorry to 
find, that a loose and casual expression of 
his had given rise to so serious and impor- 
tant a debate. With regard to the word 
‘ delicacy,’ if he had used it in his speech 
the preceding day, he did assure the right 
hon. gentleman he had done so without 
any the most distant intention of adverting 
to the volunteers of Ireland. He had not 
mentioned them in any other than terms 
of the greatest respect. 

Mr. Flvod rose again, and said, after 
the right hon. general had so handsomely 
explained what he had said— (A cry of 
Spoke! Spoke!) Mr. Flood declared he 
rose to withdraw his motion, having, when 
he made it, stated that he should only 
think it necessary, if it was avowed, that 
the delicacy of the situation of Ireland 
was used as an argument for voting 17,483 
men; but if it was not so used, he should 
not persist in it. 

Mr. Baker desired to know of the Chair, 
who seconded the motion? The Speaker 
declared that to be an important question, 
and said, he had really understood that it 
had been seconded in the usual way, pro 

Jorma. Sir J. Mawbey then rose to second 
it. A scene of disorder arose for a few 
minutes, and Mr. Flood repeatedly getting 
up to speak, the House as frequently called 
out, Spoke! Spoke! 

Mr. Adam called upon the Chair to 
enforce regularity, and that order which 
had given dignity to their proceedings and 
preserved their privileges for so many 
centuries unviolated. He said, he hoped 
the House would pardon his expressing 
himself with more than ordinary heat, but 
he could not bear to see a right hon. gen- 
tleman, on the second day only that he 
had set his foot within that House, rise 
repeatedly, and persist in his endeavours 
to speak, in defiance of the admonition of 
the Speaker, who had told him again and 
again that he was grossly violating the 
order of the House. This was not to be 
endured; he called therefore upon the 
House in general to support the authority 
of the Chair. 

The Speaker, as soon as he could get 
the House to be attentive, stated to Mr. 
Flood the rules of the House, and said, 
that no question once moved and seconded, 
could be withdrawn without leave of the 
House, and without the consent of the 
mover and seconder:; he desired to know 
therefore whether the seconder consented _ 
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that it should be withdrawn ?—Sir J. 
Mawbey persisting in its being put, it was 
negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the Ordnance 
Estimates.} Dec. 12. The House being 
in a Committee on the Ordnance Esti- 
mates, 

Mr. Minchin said, that the state of the 
ordnance debt was guch, that it called for 
the most serious and speedy consideration 
of parliament. Under the pressure of this 
debt, the board could never make a good 
bargain for the public ; for as the ordnance 
debentures were at 30 per cent. discount, 
a private person could with 70/. purchase 
as much at market, as the board could with 
adebenture of 100/. It was for the House 
to determine, whether money should be 
borrowed to pay off the debt, wheth-:r the 
debt itself should be funded, or whether 
the debentures should bear interest. This 
mach, however, would strike every man, 
that it were infinitely better for the public 
to pay 5 percent. than 50. This debt, 
at the close of the last year, exceeded 
900,0002. of which 31,000/. had been paid 
of, so that there still remained consider- 
ably above 850,000/. It was unnecessary 
for him to urge the propriety of taking it 
ito serious consideration. As to the es- 
timates then before the committee, the 
frst he mentioned was one for 111,000/. 
which was to pay a debt of that amount 
incurred last year, and not provided for 
by parliament. The next was for 430,269/. 
for the ordnance, for the service of the 
year 1784. In this estimate were included 
certain expenses attending Gibraltar, 
Landguard-tort, and other places. It in- 
cluded also a sum which he knew some 
gentlemen would rather bestow in some 
other manner; it was for the purchase of 
sir Gregory Page's house on Blackheath, 
for the use of the Royal Military Academy 
now at Woolwich. It had already been 
said without doors, that the board of ord- 
nance was going to purchase a palace at 
a time when the state of public credit was 
so low, and the finances in such disorder. 
He would say, that to lay out the public 
money wantonly, would at any time be 
improper, but infinitely more so at present, 
and therefore he would condemn the pur- 
chase of sir Gregory Page’s house at pre- 
sent, if two things did not concur to make 
him think the purchase warrantable. In 
the first place, the situation of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich was such, 
that it was absolutely necessary either 
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that the building should be enlarged, or 
the young gentlemen must be removed 
from it; tor lying exposed to asharp wind, 
blowing oyer fenny and marshy grounds, 
it was in a most unhealthy situation; so 
much so indeed, that generally one-third 
of the young gentlemen were on the sick 
list. Humanity, therefore, called for their 
removal, and so did policy, for every one 
knew how beneficial the institution of the 
academy was to the public. Artillery- 
men were not to be made in a day; it re- 
quired a good fund of science, after long 
study: he once had an opportunity to la- 
ment the scarcity of artillerists; for having 
had the command of an important post at 
Plymouth, where there were forty pieces 
of cannon mounted, he had only three 
decrepit artillery-men for so many guns. 
The necessity of removing the academy 
being once established, the next thing to 
be considered was to what place: two 
plans had been under consideration, the 
one to build a new house, the other to 
purchase sir Gregory Page’s. The gen- 
tleman who had the disposal of it, offered — 
very fairly; he said he would sell it for the 
value of the materials, and would even 
abide by the valuation that the ordnance 
surveyor should fix upon it: it accordingly 
was surveycd, and the price fixed upon it 
was 18,/00/. including the purchase-money 
of a considerable piece of ground near 
the house. In this valuation were not in- 
cluded all the ornaments of the house, 
such as noble marble chimney-pieces, 
which were to be given in the bargain, 
and might be disposed of for the benefit 
of government. This sum being com- 
pared with that which it would cost to 
build a new house, appeared to be less 
by several thousands; and therefore he 
thought the purchase desirable, not only 
on account of the beauty of the building, 
but also on account of the saving it would 
be to the public. Though this bargain 
would call for 18,200. ready money, still 
he would inform the committee, that there 
were sums already voted for other pure 
poses, which having been as yet unapplied, 
might be applied to this purchase. Pare 
liament had voted 3,000/. to build a chapel 
at Woolwich; but the work had not as yet 
been begun; and about 7,000/. more to 
erect some works in the Warren: now, if 
the academy should be removed to Black- 
heath, there would be no occasion to 
build any of these works, as the apartments 
now occupied by the cadets might be 
made to answer all the purposes of these 
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‘formerly intended buildings. In another 
point of view also, the public would find 
their account in the purchase: there were 
several officers employed in the Warren, 
to whom an annual allowance was made 
for lodging, to the amount of about 500/. 
a year, which would be saved, as these 
gentlemen would be accommodated in sir 
G. Page’s house. The surveyor of the 
artillery would also be lodged in it. Ina 
word, he thought the purchase so cheap, 
that he should be very sorry so good a 
bargain should be lost. He then made 
some observations on the different places 
where fortifications were carrying on; at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Lyme, Chatham, 
Sheerness, Landguard-fort, Tilbury, and 
the isle of Man. The necessity of the 
works for the defence of the different dock- 
yards need not to be proved: gentlemen 
must already be sensible of it; the utility 
of Landguard-fort would appear from the 
general alarm that was occasioned at the 
breaking out of the Dutch war, when all 
along the eastern coast there was not, ex- 
cept there, the least asylum or shelter 
from the enemy. In the isle of Man some 
batteries and sheds for stores were erect- 
Ing, for the purpose of checking smug- 
gling, which was open!y and as daringly 
carried on there as in 'inviand. He con- 
cluded by moving his first resolution for 
111,000/. for debts incurred for the service 
of last year, and unprovided for by parlia- 
ment. This passed without any opposi- 
tion. He then moved his second reso- 
lution for 430,269/. for ordnance land 
Service for the year 1784. . 
> Sir Joseph Mawbey said, that the coun- 
try was actually in such a state, that if 
.we should any longer think shillings and 
pence below our notice, we must be un- 
done: economy alone could save us; 
every department must be cut down, 
army, navy, ordnance, or the country 
could not subsist. The ordnance in par- 
ticular was a kind of Augean stable that 
scarcely any thing could cleanse; there 
was no coming at a knowledge of the 
manner in which the public money was 
expended in that department; all was bu- 
ried under the mystery of necessary forts 
and fortifications. 

Mr. Hussey inveighed against the pur- 
chase of sir G. Page’s house: if it were 
to be given to the public as a present, he 
would rather see it pulled down than con- 
verted into an academy: this would ‘be 
only a means for creating new expenses 
in repairs, additions, alterations, &c. Why 
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could not the academy remain where it 
was? It had hitherto answered all its pur- 
poses In its present situation ; why, there- 
fore, remove it? Nay, he was not tho- 
roughly satisfied of the utility of the esta- 
blishment. Several officers about the 
Warren at Woolwich had been mentioned, 
such as the surveyor of artillery; he be- 
lieved their offices, at least that of the 
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surveyor, to be sinecure places, created of 


late for ministerial influence; and these 
places being once established, then, it was 


said, it was necessary to provide lodgings, 
&c. for them! This was really an intole- 


rable grievance; and he implored the no- 


ble lord at the head of the Exchequer to 
take compassion on the distresses of the 


public, and resist this demand from the 


Ordnance-board for the 18,0001. 


Mr.. Courtenay said, the hon. member 


was mistaken in many particulars; and 
first, in supposing that the place of sur- 
veyor of artillery was a newly-created 


place; for, in fact, it had been created 


by John duke of Marlborough, who be- 
stowed it upon a favourite officer, who 
had greatly distinguished himself in that 
general's wars. 


It was, indeed, a sinccure 
In its origin, and had remained so, till the 


present master-general, when he was last 
at the head of it, resolved to make it an 
efficicnt place, and procured it from his 


Majesty for the late general Desaguliers, 


an officer of high reputation and great 
service ; who, in the office of surveyor of 
artillery, had been highly serviceable in 
that department. It was now filled by a 
most respectable and meritorious officer, 
major Bloomficld, who had actually made 
a survey of all the cannon on the coast, 
and delivered in plans for preserving the 
guns, &c. which would be found highly 
serviceable to the public. 
originally not only a sinecure, but had 
annexed to it 500/. a 
sent master-general had not only made it 
a place of active service, but had also cut 
down the salary to 350/. per ann. 
the establishment of the royal military 
academy, he was really surprised to hear 
its utility to the public called in doubt. 


The office was 


ear; but the pre- 


As to 


Before the days of the late duke of Cum- 


berland, this country had no artillery force 
of its own; and all the duty of that 


branch of the military was performed by 
foreigners, who were hired for that pur- 
That prince, desirous that there 
should be a British force to manage the 
artillery proportioned to the number of 
our army, laid the foundation of the pre- 
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sent academy; and so prosperous had | number of the cadets in the academy had 


been the establishment, that we had now 
an artillery corps equal in point of abili- 
ties, if not superior, to any in Europe. 
The officers who had signalized them- 
selves in that. branch of the service, had 
been bred in that academy; and, without 
disparazement, he would say, that the ar- 
tillery had distinguished itself perhaps the 
most of any other part of our forces in the 
course of the last war; and though, on 
account of the scarcity of grown persons 
qualified to serve in that corps, commis- 
sions had been given to boys of fifteen 
years of age, yet not one of them had 
been known to abandon his gun, or turn 
his back upon the enemy. He could not 
help singling out one instance among 
many, of a young officer, who had been 
bred at Woolwich: his name was O’ Hara; 
and he was grandson to the late lord 
Tyrawly : in America he found himself 
in an affair, where every man under his 
command had been killed in defending 
their guns; the noble youth scorned to 
fly; and though quarter was offered to 
him, he refused it, preferring death to the 
supposed disgrace of having lost his guns. 
Such were the youths who had been edu- 
cated in that seminary: he had, therefore, 
cause to wonder that the utility of such an 
institution should be questioned. He 
would ask the committee, whether they 
would wish, in order to save a trifling ex- 
pense, to keep these youths in a situation 
where, for six months in the year, they 
were a prey to agues? One-third of them 
being generally confined to their rooms, 
their constitutions were broken. before 
they ripened into men; and their studies, 
which alone could render them useful to 
their country, were interrupted. At sir 
Gregory Page’s house they would he at 
their ease ; and really it would be a pity, 
that so great an ornament to the country 
as that House was, should be pulled down 
and destroyed, when it might be preserved 
for a most useful purpose, and at a small 
expense to the public. The interest of 
the money would be 900/. a year; and 
out of that there would be a saving of 
500/. annually allowed to certain officers 
to provide them lodgings; and the interest 
of the money already voted for the build- 
ing of a chapel and other. works, and 
which would be employed in the purpose, 
would make up more than the remaining 
400.; nay, the present master-genéral 
had saved almost 900/. a year only out of 
the very sweepings at the Tower. The 
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been increased from forty to sixty-five, 
during the administration of the late mas- 
ter-general. That noble duke, finding 
that there were sometimes thirty vacancies 
in the artillery corps, for commissioned 
officers, and that he had not a sufficient 
number of cadets growing up to fill up 
these vacancies, very wisely increased the 
number; and this increase necessarily 
made the situation of the sixty-five very 
inconvenient in the academy. Indeed, 
the noble duke himself felt it so much, 
that if he had continued in office, he cer- 
tainly would have purchased sir G. Page’s 
house for their use; and no one would 
suspect the noble duke of losing sight of 
economy in managing the public affairs. 
An hon. baronet was very liberal of abuse 
on the Ordnance-office: this was a happ 

constitution, .where a man might speak 
what he pleased ; nay, if he pleased, with- 
out knowing what he was saying, or caring 
whether any one paid the least attention 
to what he said. Such a man might talk 
of Augean stables; but happy it was that 
the hon. baronet’s expressions were gene- 
rally harmless in their effect. Had he 
the misfortune to have lived in former 
times, and in other places, it might not 
have been equally safe for him to avow 
himself the political critic of the day. He 
had read in Voltaire’s General History of 
Europe, of a strange custom that prevailed 
in Italy, in the pontificate of Pope Alex- 
ander Sextus. Cesar Borgia his son, had 
a practice of hanging up a pig by the hind 
legs, and beating it till it grew mad, and 


foamed at the mouth; a small portion of — 


that foam he used to administer in a gob- 
let of wine, to such as idly and absurdly 
found fault with his measures. Perhaps, 
had Cesar Borgia and. pope Alexander 
Sextus lived now, in a scarcity of pork, 
they might have taken some of our frothy 
orators, and hanged them up by the legs, 
making use of their foam (for he believed 
it was as much charged with venom) as 
they used to do that of the pigs of old.— 
From this story, which threw the House 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, Mr. 
Courtenay recurred to a more grave style, 
and argued in defence of the estimates 
very forcibly. 

After some further conversation, the 
several Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Fox’s East ° 


India Bill.] Dec.9. The Bill for estab- 
lishing certain Regulations for the better 
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management of the territories, revenues, 
and commerce of this kingdom in the 
East Indiés, was brought up from the 
Commons by Mr. Fox, attended by an 
immense body of members, and being read 
a first time, the duke of Portland moved, 
‘¢ that it be read a second time on Monday 
next ;” which was agreed to, and also that 
it be printed. | 

Earl Temple got up, happy, he said, to 
seize the first opportunity of entering his 
solemn protest against so infamous a Bill. 
He conceived himself perfectly parlia- 
mentary in giving it every epithet it 
caer previous to its passing that House; 
it was a stretch of power that was truly 
alarming ; it went near to seize upon the 
most inestimable part of our constitution, 
our chartered rights; but notwithstanding 
it had been carried with a high hand in 
another place, he trusted their lordships 
would never give it their sanction, without 
being thoroughly convinced, that the plea 
which had been used, and which, indeed, 
was the only plea that could possibly jus- 
tify such a measure, actual necessity, was 
a just one; and that they might be con- 
vinced it was not fallacious, they ought to 
be put in possession of and examine with 
attention, every kind of evidence that was 
to be procured, and not be satisfied with 
that partial selection of papers which were 
bas their table. He wished to know 
whether ministers, should a motion be 
made for other papers, would object, and 
take the sense of the House upon it: he 
was perfectly aware this was not critically 
in order; yet as the noble duke had long 
been extolled for candour in his proceed- 
ings, and as he wished the investigation 
oft the Bill might be entered upon as can- 
didly as possible, he hoped he would give 
him a reply to his question. 

The Duke of Portland informed their 
lordships, that he thought the papers then 
upon their table were sufficient for them 
to determine on the Bill; but should any 
others occur to him as necessary, he would 
certainly introduce them for their inspec- 
tion. 

Lord Thurlow observed, that there was 
@ very great ed of indecency in the 
mode of proceeding ; that the subject was, 

erhaps, the most important that had ever 
bees agitated in parliament, in whatever 
light it was taken. In the first instance, 
it was a most atrocious violation of private 
ie EE an inquiry which cut every 

nglishman to the bone, and whtch could 
only be justified by the strongest neces- 
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sity. The necessity must be fully and 
fairly proved by evidence brought to the 
bar of the House, and not by reports from 
a committee, to which he would pay as 
much attention as he would to the adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. In the next 
place, supposing the necessity of an inter- 
ference to be proved beyond the power of 
cavil, still he contended, that the present 
Bill neither went to the correction of any 
existing evil, to the prevention of evil in 
future, nor to the relief of the Company’s 
wants. It was, in fact, a most direct and 
daring attack upon the constitution of this 
country, and a subversion of the first prin- 
ciples of the British government. When, 
therefore, such a bill was brought for- 
ward, it behoved their lordships to be very 
accurately infurmed of the real state of 
the Company’s affairs. 

Lord Loughborough said, that the char- 
ter of the Company had been violated 
upon former occasions. He particularly 
instanced the Regulating Act of 1773, 
which he disapproved, because it did not 
go far enough. In fact, it was impossible 
to regulate the Company's affairs without 
an infringement of their charter. Surely 
their lordships must all agree in the pro- 
priety of something being done. Look 
to the state of the Company in England : 
it owed above a million sterling to govern- 
ment; Bills had been drawn from India to 
a great amount. Let us cast our eyes to 
the Company’s settlements abroad. What 
scenes of desolation and distress did we 
behold! A prince had been driven from 
his palace, his treasures had been seized, 
and he was now a fugitive through the 
plains of Indostan. Fertile provinces had 
been laid waste ; wars had been unneces- 
sarily waged; and though we had con- 
cluded a peace with the Mahrattas, yet 
this, in fact, led us to a new war. The 
treaty between the English and Mahrattas, 
having for its objects the conquest and 
partition of Tippoo Saib’s dominions, 
might involve us in endless disputes. In 
short, wherever he turned his attention, 
he found very sufficient reasons for giving 
his support to the present Bill. 

Lord Thurlow observed, that the learned 
lord had not yet given any solution to his 
difficulties. I ask the learned lord, if he 
can reconcile the principle of the present 
Bill to the principles of the British con- 
stitution, admitting even what we have as 
yet not the smallest cause to admit, that 
the necessity of an immediate interference 
by parliament is apparent. The learned 
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lord fills so high an office in two of his 
Majesty’s courts, that I should naturally 
expect to see him the champion of our 
glorious constitution. It is not fitting that 
so great a character should muddle in the 
dirty pool of politics. The present Bill 
means evidently to create a power which 
is unknown to the constitution, ‘an ‘ im- 
perium in imperio ; but as I abhor tyranny 
in all its shapes, I shall oppose most stre- 
nuously this strange attempt to destroy 
the true balance of our constitution. The 
present Bill does not tend to increase the 
influence of the crown, but it tends to set 
up a power in the kingdom, which may be 
used in opposition to the crown, and to 
the destruction of the liberties of the 
people. I wish to see the crown great 
and respectable ; but if the present Bill 
should pass, it will be no longer worthy of 
aman of honour towear. The King will, 
in fact, take the diadem from his own 
head, and place it on the head of Mr. 
Fox. Your lordships have heard much 
of the ninth report of the select committee. 
That extraordinary performance has been 
in every body’s hands. The ingenious 
author states, that ‘* the East India Com- 
pany is in possession of a vast empire, 
with such a boundless patronage, civil, 
military, marine, commercial, and finan- 
cial, in every department of which such 
fortunes have been made as could be made 
no where else.” This, my lords, is the 
true description of that vast and boundless 
patronage, which this Bill means to throw 
into the hands of the minister of the pre- 
eent day. I speak the language of the 
late marquis of Rockingham, for whom I 
had the highest respect and regard, and to 
whom I have been much obliged, when I 
say, that every minister of this country will 
naturally strengthen his party by increas- 
ing his friends, and disposing of every office 
of honour or of emolument amongst those 
who will support his measures: with this 
explanation of the system on which the 
present ministers act, and, indeed, in 
which all ministers must act, let me con- 
jure your lordships to weigh well the con- 
sequences which will result to the consti- 
tution of this country, should the present 
Bill pass into a law. By the fundamental 
principles of this constitution, the execu- 
uve power of the state is placed in the 
hands of the crown. We have heard 
much, my lords, of late years, of the 
alarming increase of the influence of the 
crown, I will candidly confess to your 
lordships, that I have never seen the in- 
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fluence of the crown too great: 1 wish to 
see the crown great and respectable; and 
if the boundless patronage of the East 
must be taken from the Company, if re. 
eee wisely adopted, and steadily en- 
orced, will not be sufficient to remedy 
existing evils, let the boundless patronage 
of the East be placed, where only with 
safety to the constitution of this coun 

it can be placed, in the hands of the exe- 
cutive government. In the last year, we 
passed an act to prevent contractors from 
sitting in parliament; but by the present 
Bill, Mr. Fox’s contractors do not even 
vacate their seats. Such is the distince 
tion between the crown and a subject. 

In the last year we passed an act to 
prevent custom-house officers from voting 
for members of parliament, so cautious 
were we to preserve the purity of the 
House of Commons, and to diminish the 
influence of the crown; but in defiance of 
every principle which was then professed, 
no jealousy is expressed of the man who 
is to have im his possession the boundless 
patronage of the East. The doctrine ad- 
vanced by the learned lord is, indeed, ex- 
traordinary. Fle tells you, that the Act 
of 1773 was an infringement of the charter 
of the Company, but that his objection 
was, that it did not go far enough, and 
therefore he would totally destroy the 
charter. The learned lord will recollect 
the doctrine of the King’s attorney-ge- 
neral, sir Robert Sawyer, in the unconsti- 
tutional and infamous reign of Charles 
the second. Yet, my lords, how was the 
doctrine of sir Robert Sawyer reprobated 
by the chief justice of that day? The 
charter of the city of London was taken 
away, not because, according to sir Ro- 
bert Sawyer’s opinion, it was for their 
good, but because the court was induced 
to declare it lad been forfeited. At the 
Revolution, however, it was restored, and 
the strongest marks of abhorrence were 
expressed at so atrocious a deed, perpe- 
trated under the semblance of justice. 
But before the House can consider this 
very important Bill on that ground, to 
which every Englishman must {naturally 
object to it, that it is directly subversive 
of our venerable constitution, and on that 
ground I challenge the noble and learned 
lord to meet my argument cect and fairly, 
it will be necessary to consider the real 
state of the East India Company. Let us 
not be misled by reports from: committees 
of another House, to which, I again re- 
peat, I pay as much attention as I would 
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do to the history of Robinson Crusoe. 
Let the conduct of the Company be fairly 
and fully inquired into; let it be acquitted 
or condemned by evidence brought to the 
bar of the House. 

Without entering very deep into the 
subject, let me aa: in a few words, to 
an observation which fell from the learned 
lord, that the Company’s finances are dis- 
tressed, and that they owe, at this mo- 
ment, a million sterling to the nation. 
When such a charge is brought, will par- 
liament, in its justice, forget that the 
Company is restricted from employing 
that credit, which its great and flourishing 
situation gives to it? Will parliament, in 
its justice, forget that all the bill-holders 
of the Company are willing to extend the 
period of payment? Will parliament, in 
its justice, forget, that so high is the credit 
of this Company, that if the restrictions 
were taken off to-morrow morning, every 
demand due to the state would be dis- 
charged? Will parliament, in its justice, 
forget, that not all the wisdom of his Ma- 
jesty’s councils, nor the united wisdom of 
this ceuntry, has prevented us from being 
involved in a long, a dangerous, and an 
expensive war? Will parliament, in its 
justice, forget, that though we have met 
with loss, misfortune, and disgrace in 
every other quarter of the globe, this de- 
linquent East India Company has sur- 
mounted the most astonishing difficulties 
in India? Will the justice of parliament 
forget, that when peace was at last re- 
stored to this unfortunate country, the 
conquests of this delinquent Company 
were given up, to prevent farther sacrifices 
in the West? Will parliament, in its jus- 
tice, forget, that this delinquent Company, 
by the additional expense of freight, or 
captures at sea, has sustained a loss of 
2,700,000/., in consequence of our na- 
tional war? Will parliament, in its justice, 
forget, that when this country has in- 
creased its debt above 100 millions ster- 
ling, this delinquent Company wants but a 
little time to pay all it owes to the Ex- 
chequer, or privilege to use its flowing 
credit? Will parliament, in its justice, for- 
get, that at a former period, when its 
commerce was circumscribed, when it had 
not an empire to support, this delinquent 
Company was .allowed to issue bonds to 
the amount of three millions sterling, 
though now limited, at the close of an ex- 
tensive and calamitous war, to the sum of 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds? These 
are circumstances which must be recol- 
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lected, when we mean to violate private 
property—an injury which must cut every 
Englishman tothe bone, and which nothing 
but the strongest necessity, fully and fairly 
proved, can ever justify. 

The noble and learned lord has men- 
tioned the depopulation of fertile pro- 
vinces in India, the expulsion of a king 
from his palace, and, the cruclties exer 
cised upon an old woman. ‘These, my 
lords, are sounding words; but I call upon 
the learned lord to prove the facts. It is 
something singular, that when the cha- 
racter of Mr. Hastings is thus held up to 
public detestation, his name should be 
cautiously suppressed. Whence, my lords, 
this remarkable degrce of delicacy to- 
wards Mr. Hastings? If he be a desolator 
of provinces; if he bea plunderer, and an 
encmy to the human race, let him be pu- 
nished for his crimes, but let the facts be 
proved. The little, low, dirty attempts 
of malice and faction, which have long 
been employed to destroy the character 
of that great man (as I think him) can 
have no weight with your lordships. How 
industriously, my lords, has every trans- 
action of Mr. Hastings’s long government, 
that could tend to criminate him, been 
circulated? The reports of a committee 
have been sold as pamphlets. The inge- 
nuity of some men, the industry and the 
warm imagination of others, have been 
long employed to sully the well-earned 
reputation of Mr. Hastings. Tomy mind, 
my lords, Mr. Hastings is one of the most 
extraordinary characters that this country 
has ever produced. He has served the 
East India Company thirty-three years in 
the most important situations, twelve years 
as governor, or governor-general of Ben- 
gal. He is a man, my lords, whose in- 
tegrity, whose honour, whose firmness of 
mind, and whose perseverance, are not 
only very generally acknowledged in this 
kingdom, and in Asia, but throughout the 
continent of Europe. He is a man, my 
lords, who possesses a most extensive 
knowledge of the languages, the politics, 
the customs, and the revenues of Indostan. 
He is a man, my lords, who infused the 
spirit which animated his own mind, and 
rose superior to the astonishing dithculties 
he had to encounter, into the breasts of 
our brave and intrepid countrymen, who 
have so nobly distinguished themselves in 
Asia. Mr. Hndtines is a man, my lords, 
who has re-established peace in India, who 
furnished resources for the war whie it 
lasted, by an increase of revenuc in Bea- 
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gal, and has preserved the provinces under | active minister, and wished we had been in 
his more immediate control in peace and | possession of one during the Jute war, 
tranquillity. Mr. Hastings is a man, my | as things might have then terminated more 
lords, who has held a bold and consistent | to our advantage. With respect to the 
language throughout. When the govern- | violation of the Company’s charter, that 
ment of this country sent three men to | charter was to allow them # monopoly of 
thwart and to oppose all his measures, he | the trade, which was not to be taken from 
desired either to be recalled or confirmed. | them, nor any other part of their charter, 
Would to God those men had never ar- | farther than to prevent them from com- | 
rived there. When I consider the scene | mitting such horrid ravages and massacres. 
of confusion that ensued, the factious, | If he thought this Bill had been produced 
personal, and party spirit, by which they | more for the advantage of administration 
were actuated from the very hour of their | than the benefit of the Company, he would 
landing, 1 am astonished that Mr. Hastings | oppose it to the utmost ; but as he was con- 
bas been able to surmount so arduous a { vinced to the contrary, it should certainly 
trial. What have been the means, my | meet with his support. He had watched 
lords, to which Mr. Hastings has had re- | the debates upon it in the other House, 
course to preserve his power? Has he | and had observed the utmost readiness in 
employed the low and dirty arts of in- | the minister to temper the measure as 
trigue, which have heretofore been prac- | much as. he possibly could do without 
tised? No, my lords; he has been sup- | weakening its vigour. When the Bill 
ported by the voice of the public; by | came out of the committee, it was much. 
great and meritorious actions. This being | modified and altered, so that every clause 
my opinion of Mr. Hastings, I shall sup- | thought too harsh was softened, and such 
port him until evidence of his delinquency | alterations made in the whole Bill, as im- 
shall be produced. Whence, my lords, | plied a desire to render it as little objec- 
this extreme desire to avoid a full and | tionable as possible. He adverted to the 
pure discussion of this question? I again | melancholy situation of our affairs in India, 
repeat it; if Mr. Hastings be guilty, recall | and hoped no attempts at trick or manage- 
him, punish him; but do not let us be | ment, no means of procrastination would 
deluded by tales fabricated for the pur- | be resorted to (for such he had in the 
pose of the hour, and circulated with a | course of his life seen practised), in order 
degree of industry which disgraces the | to prevent their lordships from coming to 
honour and dignity of the British nation. | some speedy conclusion on the subject. 
I cannot help adding, my lords, that to} Earl Temple agreed with the nobie lord, 
my mind the late dispatches from India i that the present was a bold and rapid 
comtain such convincing proofs of the ' measure, and upon being convinced that 
vigour of our government in Bengal, of | it was, he had been induced to make his 
the regulations formed for the collection | requisition to the noble duke, that if it was 
of the revenues, and the administration of | the intention of the supporters of the Bill 
justice throughout the provinces, added | to carry it through with violence, he might 
to the ceconomical arrangements formed | be prepared to meet it on that ground ; 
in the civil and military departments, that | or if it was to be done rapidly, he might 
I do believe it will not be in the power of | not in that case be unprepared to meet it. 
any clerk in office, that Mr. Fox’s direc- | Should his grace refuse to give him that 
tors may send out, to throw Bengal into | information he required, he must content 
confusion again in Jess than two or tliree | himself with deferring it to a future day, 
years. as he was not now acquainted with the 
Viscount Townshend thought the noble | titles of those papers it would be necessary 
duke had given a suflicient answer to the | to move for; but he would neverthcless, 
question of earl Temple, when he stated | by way of being satisfied whether he 
that the papers then on their table were | or the noble viscount had fallen into the 
fully adequate for them to determine on | mistake, again repeat his questicn to the 
the merits of the Bill, and that he had no | noble duke, and entreat an answer, Whce- 
vbjection to others being produced. He | ther administration would oppose a motion 
was convinced that parliamentary inter- | for all the evidence to be laid before this 
ference was highly necessary to rescue the {| House, on which the Commons had 
India Company from pending ruin: it | thought sufficient to pass the Dill? 
required a bold and rapid measure; such Lord Loughborough thought the putting 
ud been adopted; he liked a bold and | this question very improper, as it would 
[ VOL. XXIV. J [Kk] | 7 
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be impossible for any individual member, 
or even for the House itself, to give a 
positive answer, unless those papers or 
evidence were pointed out, which it was 
the intention of the noble lord to move for: 
it appeared, indeed, to him, that the 
moving for all the evidence that had been 
before the Commons, could only be done 
with ,a view to protract the passing of the 
Bill; it had taken that House three years 
to enter into a thorough investigation. 
Did any noble lord desire to prolong an 
interference of parliament for three years 
Yonger? He wished them only to convey 
their thoughts to India, where war and 
rapine were laying desolate almost the 
whole country; where this Company’s 
servants had seized on a prince, because 
he had treasure. This prince had effected 
his escape, and stimulated other princes 
to take bi part, and enter into a war 
against our settlements. A treaty, indeed, 
had been concluded; but on what con- 
ditions? not to restore peace, which was 
so much sighed after, but to extirpate 
another powerful prince, and to share his 
country between them. This was a 
species of barbarity which surely no man 
could hesitate to condemn. Objections 
were held out against this Bill, for daring 
to infringe on chartered rights; and yet 
this was not without precedent, even with 
the India Company: in 1773, an altera- 
tion was made in their charter; pro- 
prietors of 500. stock, previous to that 
pe were entitled to a vote, but it was 
ound necessary to alter it to those pos- 
sessed of 1,000/. only, and allowing a 
double vote where a much larger property 
was vested: an alteration was likewise 
made at that time respecting their appoint- 
ment abroad, and yet no terrible conse- 
ya was then apprehended. He, in- 
eed, had stated objections, not for making 
those infringements, as they were termed, 
but because it did not go farther, and 
regulate the Company at home as well as 
abroad. Their situation now made it 
highly necessary for something to be done; 
their debt was enormous, and they had no 
way to retrieve themselves; the interfe- 
rence of government was the only hope 
there could possibly be for saving them 
from destruction. Every body admitted 
something ought to be done: this some- 
thing was now proposed; the minister 
had stepped forward, and, by appointing a 
responsibility, had taken the most effectual 
method of redressing those grievances 
. which had been so loudly complained of. 
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He might, indeed, have found out a 
method to have made friends with the 
Company, held them between him and 
the public, and been toasted for his con- 
descension, and applauded into popularity 
in every part of the town; but he rather 
chose to take the whole upon himself, 
than by any .underhand means have had 
the board of directors at his will. Hewas 
convinced the measure was approved of by 
the generality of the people, especially 
since the names of the commissioners were 
known: he happened to be at Guildhall 
the morning after the Bill came out of the 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
as soon as the names were made public, 
India stock rose upwards of 3 per cent. 
He was surprised any noble lord should 
plead want of information on the subject, 
since he believed no circumstance had 
ever been so much the common topic as 
the affairs of the East India Company, for 


these ten years past: pamphlets had been _ 


published containing every particular ; 
and he did not believe, that, were their 
lordships table piled with papers up to 
the very cieling, a single one would be 
read, since he could so much more to his 
ease read the whole in his own dwelling. 
The opposers of the Bill had not contented ~ 
themselves with condemning it for in- | 
fringing on the chartered rights, but had — 
likewise charged it with invading private — 
property—a charge that was not by any ~ 
means applicable to it; it was merely © 
taking the direction out of the hands of © 
24 members in Leadenhall-street, who | 
had been found incapable of conducting it — 
with advantage, and placing it in the hands - 
of sixteen gentlemen, whose character and 
independence gave every reason to hope 
it would be productive of benefit to the — 
proprietors: nay, more, it was merely & 
creditor, who, seeing the proceedings of . 
his debtor was likely to involve them both 
in ruin, had taken the management of his 
property with a view of retrieving both | 
their circumstances. No one would say a — 
creditor had not a right to seize, and that — 
it would not be false lenity to suffer a — 
debtor to go headlong to ruin, and involve 
his friends, when it was in his power to 
prevent it. 

Lord Thurlow was astonished to hear . 
the learned lord, of whose abilities no - 
man had a greater opinion, assert, that 
the seizure of books, houses, goods, mer- 
chandize, shipping, warehouses, &c. at 
home, and territory and revenues abroad, 
was not an invasion of private property; 
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sir Robert Sawyer, when attorney-gene- 
ral, had made some such position, but he 
little expected it could have been asserted 
by any chief justice of his Majesty’s 
courts. In excuse, however, it was said, 
that the Company were involved in debt, 
but no one had told us how that debt was 
incurred; we were left to understand, it 
had been by the mismanagement of the 
Company’s directors and their servants ; 
not a word was said of the enormous ex- 
penses that the public had brought upon 
them by the late war; the sums that were 
expended in defending themselves against 


the French; the delay in the return of 


their ships; the hazard they ran when they 
did return; their freightage, and a variety 
of other circumstances, made it the most 
Wiberal to draw a conclusion on their 
finances at this time, as by the return of 
peace it was not in the least to be doubted 
but they would very soon be enabled to 
retrieve themselves. Could there be a 


greater proof of this, than the readiness of 


every bill-holder to give them whatever 
time they thought necessary for the pay- 
ment of those bills? In the late war we 
had been losers in every part of the globe 
but in India, where we now most com- 
ined of: there we had supported our 
ur, by the spirited arrangement and 
amazing talents of Mr. Hastings; we had 
not only acted on the defensive, but been 
able to make acquisitions that would repay 
the expenses of the war in that part of the 
globe. 7 
The Earl of Carlisle, in defence of the 
Bill, said, that the Company's debt was so 
large that it required the most speedy in- 
terference ; it was to such an amount that 
he wus alarmed to mention the sum; the 
situation of the Treasury was likewise 
well known ; there were bills of the Com- 
pany coming due, to the amount of 
900,000. Would their lordships say the 
Treasury must pay these bills? But inde- 
pendent of the bankrupt state of the Com- 
pany, the cruelties that had been prac- 
tised were sufficient, in his idea, to induce 
their lordships to pass the Bill in question: 
they were a disgrace to the name of Bri- 
tain; they were ashock to humanity. He 
smc the noble duke had given as 
full an answer to the question as could 
be required ; and as there was no question 
before their lordships, he should move to 
adjourn. 
Earl Temple begged the noble lord 
would pig his motion for a few mo- 
ments, as had a petition to present 
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from a committee of the East India Com- 
pany to be heard by counsel against the 
Bill. 

The Duke of Portland rose, not to op- 
pose the petition, but to explain why he 
thought there could not be any necessity 
for any more papers to be luid before that 
House. A great deal of time had been 
taken up by the committees of the other 
House in examining all papers that related 
to the Company; of course they had 
to peruse many which were by no ways 
pertinent to the point in view; they had 
selected what were most material, and 
such were those now before their lord- 
ships, which, in his opinion, were more to 
the purpose, than if he had presented 
them with the voluminous bulk that was 
before the other House. 

The Duke of Richmond reprobated the 
Bill, and wondered how the noble duke 
could, with any degree of propriety, sup- 
port it; and more so, that he could refuse 
the papers after the two protests they had 
both signed in 1773, upon the very same 
subject. In his opinion, it was entirely 
owing to the interference of government 
that the Company had been ruined: they 
had supported themselves with credit, had 
enlarged their settlements, grown rich, 
and had raised their stock to 300 per 
cent. At this period government had in- 
terfered, and had continued to interfere, 
until they had brought them to the brink 
of ruin. -And he would say by the Com- 
pany, as he had often said with respect to 
the Americans, that if ministers meant to 
do any thing, they must begin by undoing. 
Leave them to themselves, and there was 
little doubt, but they would soon recover 
to that state of credit they were arrived at 
before. 


The Petition from the East India Com- 

pany was read as follows :-—. 

‘© To the Right Hon. the Lords spiritual 
and temporal in parliament assembled, 
the huinble Petition of the United 
Compary of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, 


«; Sheweth; that a Bill is now de- 
pending before your lordships, intituled, 
‘ An Act for establishing certain regula- 
‘tions for the better management ot the 
‘ territories, revenues, and commerce of 
‘ this kingdom in the East Indies. —That 
the said Bill destroys the constitution, 
and wholly subverts the rights and privi- 
leges granted to your petitioners by char- 
ter, made for valuable considerations, and 
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confirmed by divers acts of parliament; 
and empowers certain persons therein 
named, as directors appointed by the said 
Bill, to seize and take possession of all the 
lands, tenements, houses, warehouses and 
other buildings, books, records, charters, 
Ietters, and other papers, ships, vessels, 
goods, wares, merchandizes, money, secu- 
rities tor money, and all other effects be- 
longing to your petitioners ; and this with- 
out charging your petitioners with any 
specitic delinquency, or stating any just 
grounds upon which their rights, capaci- 
ties, and franchises ought to be forfeited, 
or their property to be seized ; a proceed- 
ing contrary to the most sacred privilege 
of British subjects, that of being tried and 
convicted upon a specific charge, before 
judgment is passed against them in any 
case whatsoever.— Moreover, the said Bill 
empowers and authorizes the said direc- 
tors to carry on a trade with the property 
of your petitioners, and at their risk, with- 
out their consent or control, for the con- 
sequences whereof your petitioners are 
exceedingly alarmed, and therefore they 
most humbly crave leave solemnly to-pro- 
test against the same.—If your lardahive 
should think that any reason or necessities 
of state may warrant so harsh a measure 


as that of divesting your petitioners of 


their franchises and property, your peti- 
tioners entertain the most perfect confi- 
dence in your lordships wisdom as well as 
justice, that the actual existence of such 
state necessities, or other reasons, will be 
first established by the clearest and fullest 
evidence. And your petitioners humbly 
presume to refer your lordships to the ex- 
ample of all former times, in which every 
encroachment upon the sacred. rights of 
ites property, or private franchise, has 

een anxiously compensated by the wis- 
dom and justice of the legislature.— Your 
petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray 
‘that they may be heard by themselves, or 
their counsel, against the said Bill; and 
that your lordships in your justice will 
protect their rights, privileges, and pro- 
perty against this most unprecedented 
measure, subversive of your petitioners 
constitutjon, divesting them of their rights 
and privileges, seizing their property, and 
continuing a trade at their risk, but with- 
out their consent or control. And your 
petitioners,” &c. 


Dee. 15. The Earl of Abingdon rose, 
and said: 


My Lords; the moment being now 


between the prince and the 
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arrived when we are called upon to exer- 
cise that function which the constitution 
hath placed in us; I mean, my lords, that 
of holding between the king and peo- 
ple the balance of the state in the scale of 
its government; or, as Charles 1. used to 
express it, ‘of being that excellent screen 

at to 
assist each against the encroachments of 
the other.” I rise, before any other pro- 
ceedings are had upon the Bill that is now 
before us, for vesting the affairs of the 
East-India Company in the hands of cer- 
tain directors, to trouble your lordships 
with a very few words, as introductory to 


a motion which I mean to have the ho- 


nour of submitting to your consideratien. 
My lords, the Bill before us is, in a three- 
fold manner, now under the contempla- 
tion of this House; and it is so, 1. in ad- 
dress and appeal to us in our legislative 
capacities, in common with the two other 
branches of the legislature: 2. in address 
and appeal to us as the supreme court of 


judicature, or dernier resort of justice, 


distinct from the two other branches of 
the legislature, and appertaining to our- 
selves: and, 3. in that peculiar and dis- 
tinguished capacity to which I have just 
alluded, the capacity of being the me- 
diator between the king and people, and 
of rendering justice to both, by opposing 
as well the encroachments of the crown 
upon the liberties of the subject, as the 
encroachments of the subject upon the 


just prerogative of the crown. Of the two 


former, my lords, our legislative and judi- 
ciary capacities, and our duties therein 
upon this occasion, I shall not now take 
up any of your time ; but it is to the third, 
our mediation between the crown and its 
subjects, grounded upon the present ne- 
cessity of our interference, that at this 
moment leads me to call for your lord- 
ships attention. 

Of the Bill, my lords, your lordships 
having read it, it is unnecessary for me to 
enter into the detail of its particulars ; but 
it is to its principle that 1 am now to look ; 
and, in so doing, enough and enough re- 
mains to occupy the deepest and most so- 
lemn reflections of this House; for, in 
this view of the Bill, what is it that your 
lordships have to see, but a Bill that has 
for its subject-matter propositions as fatal 
to the just prerogative of the crown, by 
their adoption, as by their effects they will 
be found ruinous to, and subversive of, 
the rights, liberties, and properties of the 
subject: propositions as unique m theme 
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selves, as they are unmatched im the an- 
nals of our history: propositions, big with 
ambition, with ambition no less violent 
than that which filled the mind of Crom- 
well, and brought the head of Charles 1. 
to the block. No less violent, did I say, 
my lords? Ten times more violent, more 
daring, more enterprizing! For, in the 
case of that Cromwell, he had some ground 
to stand upon; he had arguments to offer, 
he had reasons to assign, he had, at least, 
that plea of tyrants, the plea of necessity, 
for what he did; for, in the words of lord 
Bolingbroke, he had this to say, either 
that * Charles 1. must lose his head, or 
England lose its liberties.’ But in the 
case of the Cromwell of this Bill, what has 
he to urge for that which he has done, 
what ground has he to stand upon, what 
arguments to offer, what reasons to assign, 
what plea of necessity to state? A plea 
of necessity, it is true, he had: he stated 
to the House of Commons, that the East- 
India Company were bankrupt; it was a 
false statement, it was false in proof. But 
I admit the truth of both ; and yet, whence 
arose the necessity of subverting the con- 
stitution of this country by placing the 
executive power of government in the 
hands of a mountebank secretary of state? 
A secretary who does not shrink back 
from declaring, that he is not the wh te 
minister, but the minister of the people; 
who glories in the distinction, who fortifies 
himself under it in the House in which he 
acts. And yet, my lords, no more the 
minister of the people, than I the friend 
of his politics. ‘The minister, it is true, 
of a corrupt majority of the House of 
Commons, where the people now are, as 
he says; but not the minister of the peo- 
ple, as when mounted on his stages at 
Covent-garden and Westminster-hall. 

But I say, my lords, whence arose the 
necessity of this subversion of the consti- 
tution? Whence arose the necessity of 
crecting a new power in the state? A 
middle power between the king and peo- 
ple; on the one hand holding the king in 
chains, and on the other ruling the people, 
through the medium of a corrupt majority 
in parliament, with a rod of iron? And 
yet, my lords, this is the proposition 
totidem verbis ; @ proposition to wrest the 
reins of government out of the hands of the 
executive power, and to place it inthe hands 
of a self-created demagogue, supported by 
a factious and desperate cabal; a proposi- 
tion, therefore, no less injurious to the 
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the most direct attack upon majesty that 
the annals of our history afford; a propo- 
sition, more daring even than that which 
brought the head of Charles 1. to the 
block, because less founded ; a proposition 
of ambition no less glaring, but, I trust, 
my lords, Jess hopetul, for it is ours to 
prevent it. _ 

But, my lords, it has been said. of this 
Bill on the one side, that it will increase 
the influence of the crown; and it has 
been cunningly and craftily not denied 
on the other. But this is not the truth, 
my lords; I deny the fact: the reverse is 
the truth. This Bill is not to increase 
the influence of the crown, it is to de- 
stroy it. It is, I admit, to obtain an in- 
fluence; but an influence as poisonous 
to the just influence and legal prerogative 
of the crown, as it is deadly to the rights 
and liberties of the people. And when I 
say this, my lords, let it not be thought 
that I speak rashly upon the subject, that 
I talk without book, that I reason without 
my host, that I am unsupported in what I 
say; I speak, my lords, to the sense and 
knowledge of the House; for, my lords, | 
to pull down the influence of the crown 
has been the unremitting endeavours of 
the Minister of the People and his Whig 
connexions. The House wants no infor- 
mation; the facts speak for themselves. 
We have seen bills of reform upon bills 
of reform to this end passing into acts of 
the legislature ; bills taking away from the 
splendor of the crown, no less necessary 
to majesty than the birth-right of the 
prince; bills meanly and ignominiously 
descending into the very kitchen and cellar 
of the King, there to retrench and deprive 
his Majesty of the very comforts and pro- 
visions of his table. Can it then, my lords, 
even in supposition, be thought, that those 
who have done this, can now have any 
view or intention to throw the wealth ofthe 
East into the lap of the throne? No, my 
lords, the very supposition is absurdity it- 
self. Besides, the Bill states the contrary ; 
for four years certain the crown has nos 
thing to do with it; and give mea lease 
for four years of such means of corruption 
as these are, and I must be, what the mi- 
nister of the people is not, a very silly fel- 
low indeed, if I do not purchase a fee sim- 
ple in the premises for ever after. 

But this is not all, my lords; for let us 
look for demonstration upon this subject, 
to the tenets and principles of this party 
of men; and in doing this, let us look to 


people, than at the same time furnishing | their creed, in a well-known publication 
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of theirs, called, ‘* Thoughts on the pre- 
sent Discontents ;”’ and then look to their 
practice upon that creed. Look to their 
creed, and there you will find, that whilst 
it pulls the influence of the crown down 
to the ground, it sets up another influence 
ten times more dangerous, ten times more 
destructive to the constitution. The in- 
fluence of an Aristocracy, or, to express 
it in their own words, the influence of 
connexion; and of which this creed speak- 
ing, says, ‘ in one of the most fortunate 
periods of our history, this country was 
governed by a connexion; I mean the 
great connexion of Whigs in the reign of 
queen Anne.’ Such is this influence, my 
lords, the influence of an Oligarchical 
Junto in the two Houses of Parliament, 
holding the king captive on the one hand, 
and with the other ruling the people, not 
by the fundamental laws of the land, but 
after the manner of this Bill, by laws ‘ of 
mere political discretion only,’ and sub- 
versive of their rights, liberties, and pro- 
perties. 

But, my lords, let us now look to their 
practice upon this creed. And here I am 
aware, I am anticipated by the House, and 
that the day which stains, and will con- 
tinue everlastingly to stain, the Journals 
of Parliament, I mean the 17th day of 
February last, is uppermost in the thoughts, 
and present to the minds of every one of 
he lordships. A day of connexion, my 

ords; a day, when by an infamous and 
wicked connection of principles, not the 
connexion of idem sentire z republica, 
which alone is, or can be the basis of all 
well-intentioned political union, but of the 
Most jarring factions, a connexion which 
one might have thought no chemistry 
either on earth or in heaven could ever 
have brought together; I say, my lords, 
a day when his Majesty was besieged in 
his cabinet; when he was told the ap- 
ointment of his own domestic servants 
id not lie in him; when his Majesty re- 
sisted ; but when, after a six weeks resist- 
ance, with a fortitude of mind that will 
add lustre to his reign, he fell a victim 
to this connexion. And thus, my lords, 
has the theory of these politics been now 
reduced to practice; for such have been 
the effects of this connexion, which is 
now sought by this Bill. Not the influence 
of the King’s minister for the King, but 
of the King’s minister against the King. 
Of the King’s minister, who, if this Bill 
passes, may say to the King, ‘ I am the mi- 
nister of this country, and let my conduct 
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be what it will, let my insults to you be 
what they may, it is not in your power, it 
is what you dare not do, it is not for you 
to remove me.’ | 

But, my lords, that I may trespass no 
longer on the time and patience of the 
House, the motion which I shall have the 
honour to submit to your lordships is this : 
‘¢ That the Judges may be summoned to 
attend this House, in order to give their 
advice in point of law, upon the Bill now 
depending in parliament, for vesting the 
affairs of the East India Company in the 
hands of certain directors,” &c. And 
here, my lords, whilst, as the ground of 
this motion, I take the hberty of stating 
to your lordships the queries, which (as 
necessary to my information at least) I 
shall propound to the Judges for their 
counsel and advice; so, by this motion, 
will an opportunity be afforded to the 
House, of having any other difficulties 
resolved in point of law which may occur 
to any other individuals of your lordships. 

My lords, the first query is this; 
‘¢ Whether by the commission, as set up 
in the Bill for vesting the affairs of the 
East India Company in the hands of cer- 
tain directors, an executive power be not 
instituted, new in the government, and 
unknown to the constitution of the coun- 
try; and whether that executive power 
be not as well derogatory to the crown, 
and hurtful to the just, legal, and royal 
prerogative of the king, as dangerous to 
the rights, liberties, and properties of the 
subject??? Now, my lords, in putting this 
query to the Judges, I find myself no less 
upheld therein by tle spirit of the con- 
stitution, than confirmed by the letter of 
the law: by the spirit of the constitution, 
as handed down to us by the very inge- 
nious and learned author of the Spirit of 
Laws; who, speaking of the English con- 
stitution, says, ‘ that the executive power 
ought to be in the hands of a monarch ; 
because this branch of government, which 
has always need of expedition, is better 
administered by one than by many ; 
whereas, whatever depends on the legis- 
lative power is oftentimes better regulated 
by many than by asingle person.”? Again, 
‘‘ but if there was no monarch, and the 
executive power was committed to a cer- 
tain number of persons selected from the 
legislative body, there would be an end of 
liberty, by reason the two powers would 
be united, as the same persens would ac- 
tually sometimes have, and would more- 
over be always able to have, a share in 
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both.” And as confirmed by the letter of 
the law, in as much as by the statute of 
the 16th Ch. 1, c. 1, a power being lodged 
in the chancellor (in case of the king’s 
default) to call parliaments; and if he 
failed, then in the peers, or any twelve of 
them; and if they failed, then in the 
sheriffs; it was said by the judges of those 
days, that this was a direct breach of the 
original constitution; for it introduced 
into the monarchy a kind of republic, by 
setting up a supreme power, besides the 
regal power, and inconsistent with it. Of 
the statute, too, of the 15th Ch. 1, c. 5, 
whereby it was enacted, that that parlia- 
ment then sitting, should not be dis- 
solved, prorogued, or adjourned, but by 
act of parliament, it was said, that this 
was another .breach of that constitu- 
tion, which had originally established the 
king’s prerogative in that particular; and 
therefore these two Acts were, early in 
the next reign, repealed. 

The second query is: ‘* Whether the 
immediate creative act of any charter of 
incorporation, is not vested in the king by 
virtue of his royal prerogative? And if 
yes, Whether, by the forfeiture or dissolu- 
tion of such charter, its franchises are not 
revertable to the crown, in order to be re- 
granted to the king, if necessary? And 
if so, Whether the commission of directors 
appointed by this Bill, be not an encroach- 
ment upon the royal prerogative of the 
crown?’ Sir W. Blackstone, speaking of 
the erecting of corporations by the king, 
as the fountain of privilege, says, * I now 
only mention them incidentally, in order 
to remark the king’s prerogative in making 
them, which is grounded upon this foun- 
dation, that the king having the sole ad- 
Ministration of the government in his 
hands, is the best and the only judge, in 
what capacities, with what privileges, and 
under what distinctions his people are the 
best qualified to serve, and to act under 
him.”’—The third question is, ‘* Whether, 
consistent with the judicial capacity of 
this House, in disfranchising of a corpora- 
tion of such magaitude as that of the East 
India Company, the reasons of such dis- 
franchisement ought not to be proved and 
supported, at the bar of the House, by the 
strongest and most entire evidence? Or, 
whether, consistently with the duty of this 
House to the king, as counsellors of the 
crown, a Bill, creative of a new executive 
power, in violation of the royal prerogative, 
ought not to be rejected in limine upon its 
principle, and without entering into the 
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merits of it??? My lords, when Charles 
2, and James 2, seized upon the charters, 
which they did for the purposes of the 
state, as they said; although, says sir W. 
Blackstone, ‘ the proceedings in most of 
them were sufficiently regular,’ it gave 
great and just offence: but it seems 
Charles James Fox can now of himself 
attempt what those tyrants, neither Charles 
nor James Stuart put together, dared to. 
do—seize upon charters by force and vio- 
lence.—Here 

The Earl of Derby called the noble 
lord to order. He said that that House 
knew nothing of Charles James Fox, and 
that it was extremely disorderly to mene 
tion an individual member of the other 
House of Parliament, in that manner, by 
name. 

Earl Tem contended, that it was 
perfectly orderly for any noble Jord to 
mention the minister by name, when he 
intended to criminate him. 

The Earl of Derby admitted the force 
of the noble ear!’s argument, but said, it 
by no means applied. The noble earl 
whom he had called to order, talked of 
Charles James Fox, as having passed the 
Bill; this was a sort of language highly 
disorderly; the House of Commons had 
passed the Bill, and their Jordships could 
not consider the Bill in any other point of 
view than as the Bill presented to that 
House from the Commons. 

The Earl of Adbingdon proceeded. He 
said, the fourth query is, ‘* Whether, if 
this Bill should pass both Houses of Par- 
liament, encroaching as it does upon the 
prerogative of the crown, it be not a 
right inherent in the king, as well as a 
duty which he owes to the country, in 
preservation of the constitution, to put his 
negative upon such Bill?”” Baron Mons . 
tesquieu says, “ the executive power ought 
to have a share in the legislature, by the 
power of rejecting, otherwise it would 
soon be stripped of its prerogative; but 
should the legislative power usurp a share 
of the executive, the latter would be 
equally undone.””? Again, “ if the prince 
were to have a share in the legislature by 
the power of resolving, liberty would be 
lost: but as it is necessary he should have 
a share in the legislature for the support of 
his own prerogative, this share must con- 
sist in the power of rejecting.” Sir W. 
Blackstone, too, says, ‘* the king is a 
constituent part of the supreme legislative 
power; and, as such, has the power of 
rejecting such provisions in parliament 
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as he judges improper to be passed.” He 
says too, speaking of the encroacliment of 


. the legislative upon the executive power, |- 


¢< Thus the parliament of Charles 1, while 
it acted in a constitutional manner with 
the royal concurrence, redressed many 
heavy grievances, and established many 
salutary laws; but when the two Houses 
assumed the power of legislation, in exclu- 
sion of the royal authority, they soon after 
assumed likewise the reins of administra- 
tion ; and in consequence of these united 
powers, overturned both church: and state, 
and established a worse oppression than 
any they pretended to remedy.” And 
now, my lords, these being the queries 
which it is my intention to submit to the 
opinion of the Judges, together with my 
reasons for the queries, 1 shall beg leave 
to add one reason more for the motion 
itself, of calling for the advice of the Judges 
upon this occasion ; and it is this, that, as 
if the opinion of the Judges had been taken 
of the American war before it was entered 
into, that is, whether the parliament of 
England had a right to levy taxes inter- 
nally on America, America not being 
represented in the parliament of England, 
that country might not, at this time, have 
been a part of the British empire? So 
upon the same ground am I persuaded, 
that the putting of these questions now, 
- may be the means of saving the East 
Indies to this country: for, my lords, is it 
to be supposed that the servants of the 
Company in India, connected as they are 
in interest with the Company here, toge- 
ther with Mr. Hastings, at the head of 
100,000 men there, will quietly deliver up 
those possessions, when by that delivery 
they know that they are themselves dis- 
placed to make room for others; and if 
not displaced, they will have members of 
parliament, and members of parliament’s 
sons and kindred, riding upon them four 
and five deep, and quartered upon their 
emoluments, as much without number as 
without reason. My lords, I have done; 
asking pardon of the House for this long 
trespass on their patience; and, whilst 
sitting down, not doubting but your lord- 
ships will think that a monopoly of power 
such as this Bill requires, is not only unfit, 
under any circumstances whatever, to be 
_ had, but if it were fit, to place it in the 
hands of him who seeks it, would be as 
unsafe for, as dangerous to, the constitu- 
tion of the country, I shall hope that the 
motion which I now have the honour to 
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submit to the House, will meet with the 
concurrence of your lordships, 

The Earl of Sandwich said, as the House 
were summoned upon other business, and 
that of great expectation and importance, 
he should give his negative to the putting 
of any such motion as the noble lord had 
proposed. The duke of Manchester en- 
forced the same idea. 

The order of the day being called for, 
the duke of Richmond desired that he 
might first present a Petition from the 
city of London against the Bill. The 
Petition was received, and was as follows : 


‘¢ To the Right Hon. the Lords spiritual 
and temporal, in parliament assembled : 
—The humble Petition of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of 
the city of London, in common council 
assembled, 


‘*¢ Sheweth ; that a Bill is now depend- 
ing before your lordships, intituled, ‘ An 
‘ Act for establishing certain regulations 
‘ for the better ‘management of the terri- 
‘ tories, revenues, and commerce, of this 
‘kingdom in the East Indies. That 
before passing the said Baill in the House 
of Commons, no witnesses were called to 


ascertain the existence or quality of any 


abuses in the directors or proprietors, or 
the servants of the Company, nor was any 
state of the Company's commercial aflairs 
inquired into by the said House.—That it 
is not only a high and dangerous violation 
of the charters of the Company, but atotal - 
subversion of all the principles of the law 
and constitution of this country.—That 
the election of executive officers in parlia- 
mentis plainly unconstitutional, productive 
of intrigue and faction, and calculated for 
extending a corrupt influence in the crawn; 
that it frees ministers from responsibility, 
while it leaves them all the ettect of pa- 
tronage.—That the clause of this Bull, 
which deprives of all share in the manage- 
ment of their own property, the proprietors 
of East India stock, and disfranchises 
them without the assignment of any dcelin- 
quency or abuse, is an heinous act of in- 
justice, oppression, and absurdity, and is 
@ gross perversion of the high powers 
trusted to the legislature.—That the great 
ears on which the Bill has been sup- 
ported, will not only in this, but in all 
cases, justify every infringement of the 
national faith, and render parliamentary 
sanction the worst of all securities; that 
this Bill takes away rights which parlia- 
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ment expressly convened to preserve ; 
that the public received a valuable consi- 
deration for the franchises so stipulated ; 
that grants of parliament, under these 
circumstances, are not to be considered 
as gratuitous, resumeable merely at the 
pleasure of the giver, but as matters of 
binding contract, forfeitable only on such 
delinquency or necessity as is implied in 
the nature of every other bargain.— Your 
petitioners therefore most humbly pray 
that the said Bill may not pass into a law, 
and your petitioners shall ever pray.” 

The clerk having read the petition, 

The Duke of Manchester suid, that the 
petition, as far as it had caught his car, 
contained expressions much stronger than 
ought to have been inserted in any petition 
presented to that House. He then read 
those paragraphs which reprobated the 
Bill as an act of injustice, and as a gross 
violation of the constitution. ‘This he 
thought a sort of style that should not have 
been used by petitioners. It was, he well 
knew, a rule of that House, never to make 
itself the advocate and defender of the 
conduct of the House of Commons; _ but 
in like manner, he conceived, their lord- 
ships ought not to abet its calumniators, 
or countenance those who charged them 
of having been guilty of injustice, anda 
breach of the constitution. 

The Duke of Richmond defended the 
petition, and said it had been drawn up 
in the very language of a famous protest, 
signed by the late marquis of Rocking- 
ham, and many other noble lords. The 
noble duke who now objected to strong 
expressions, had not always equally disap- 
proved of them. Tle reminded his grace 
of having himself, a few years since, in- 
troduced a petition from America, couch- 
ed in very strong expressions. With re- 
gard to the petition now the subject of 
discussion, he begged the House to recol- 
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charters, acts of parliament, grants, and 
other authentic documents of tlhe Com- 
pany's tenure and state, were read. The 
evidence was classed under separate ‘ 
heads, and evidence, written and oral, 
brought to each point. When the counsel - 
came to propose, to prove that peace was 
restored to the Carnatic, 

Lord Loughborough rose, and observed, 
that the counsel had already gone a great 
deal more at length into evidence than 
was necessary, and by abandoning the 
only rational way in which written evi- 
dence could be given, had misspent much 
of their lordships time, and at the same 
time afforded their lordships less real in- 
formation than they might have derived, 
had the written evidence been adduced in 
the usual method, which was by authenti- 
cating the several papers by the proper 
officers, and handing them up to the table. 


‘Instead of this, they had gone into ques- 


tion and answer upon the whole, and by 
that means so lengthened out the business, 
that he could not for his part help suspect- 
ing that the learned gentlemen at the bar 
had been instructed to take up as much 
of the time of the House as their ingenuity 
could suggest, in order to protract the 
Bill, and thus prevent its passing, till it was 
too late to be sent to India in February 
next. The Bill had, by a variety of mis- 
representations that had been spread 
abroad, been misconceived and misunder- 
stood. Fle could not, therefore, but feel 
extremely anxious to come as soon as 
possible to that fair examination of it, that 
would shew it in its true light, and rescue 
it from all the calumny and falsehood that 
had been cast upon it. If it were longer 
delayed, the most fatal consequences 
might attend its arrival in India, where it 
would in that case probably find a faction 
ready formed to oppose it. From the 
little attention that the greater part of 


lect, that it was a pctition against a Bill; their lordships had paid to the evidence 
depending in parliament, that the Bill! already, it was not very likely that they 


went to disfranchise the petitioners, and 
to dispossess them of their property, and 
that without any specific charge of delin- 
quency having been alleged against them. 
He contended, therefore, that no language 
could be too strong for such an occasion. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. The order of the day was then 
called for, and Mr. Rous and Mr. Dallas 
appeared as counsel for the East India 
Company; Mr. Hardinge and Mr. Plomer 
as counsel for the directors. The evi- 
dence continued for several hours. The 
EVOL. XXIV. ] 
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would pay a great deal to the mass of dry 
and uninteresting matter that the counsel 
were preparing to lay before their lord- 
ships; as therefore he had before waited 
for the discretion of the counsel in vain, 
and was confirmed in his suspicions, that 
their going so much at length into a recital, 
circumstantially and verbally, of matters 
already in print, and which neither the 
Bill, nor those who were friends to it, pre- 
tended to dispute, was done for the pur- 
pose of protracting the passing of the Bull; 
he should endeavour to save the learned 
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gentlemen at the bar, and their lordships 
some trouble, by moving that they be re- 
strained from going into proofs of the 
Carnatic having been evacuated, and 
peace being established in it, as it was a 
fact universally admitted. 

Lord Thurlow differed entirely with the 
learned lord respecting the eyilence that 
had already been produced. He con- 
ceived the counsel had acted with the 
greatest propriety; their clients had em- 
ployed them—to do what? only to rescue 
them from a general imputation laid 
against them in the Bill, for it brought no 
a pa charge. How was it possible for 

em to defend themselves, otherwise than 
by producing, in the first instance, au- 
thentic documents to their right, and 
afterwards, by a fair statement of their 
transactions and circumstances, to prove 
they. had not abused that right. He 
agreed that some part of the evidence 
might as well have been omitted ; but he 
was far from saying that held good with 
regard to the dispatches that were to 
prove that peace was established in India ; 
and for this plain reason—the preamble of 
the Bill stated, that by the mismanage- 
ment of the Company, they had brought 
themselves almost to a bankrupt state, 
and that it required the immediate inter- 
position of government to save them from 
ruin. Now, if they could adduce evidence 
to prove they had not mismanaged, but 
that their finances here were not despic- 
able, and their situation abroad in a flourish- 
ing state, prey the preamble of the Bill 
could not be founded in fact. Ay, but 
then, said the learned lord, if the Bill does 
not pass immediately, which is solely for 
the regulation of the Company’s affairs at 
home, it willtotally prevent gentlemen from 
sailing in proper time to take upon them 
their appointments in India. What ad- 
vantage was intended by that argument, 
he was entirely at a loss to comprehend ; 
but even admitting the Company were ac- 
tually the culprits they were said to be, 
would their lordships have it recorded in 
their Journals, that they had refused to 
give them an opportunity to establish 
their innocence? Should it be said, the 
constitution of this country allowed an 
individual, where his property was con- 
cerned, to appear by counsel at the bar 
of that House, and give his reasons why 
they should not proceed; and yet, when 
an Act was brought in to deprive a cor- 
porate body of their charter, and to in- 
vest their property in the hands of 
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strangers, their counsel should be _ re- 
strained from prodacing that evidence 
which, in all likelihood, would prove their 
affairs were in so excellent a train, that it 
would not be in the power of mismanage- 
ment, in the power of whoever this Bill 
might appoint, to ie them in disorder ? 
If the learned lord had thought the coun- 
sel were guilty of misspending their lord- 
ships time, why did he not state his suspi- 
cions sooner? Why did heleave it till peace 
was mentioned, and proofs were offered 
of its being ratified, with the authorities, 
and that hostilities had ceased in the Car- 
natic? These were circumstances that 
would not, most certainly, act very forci- 
bly in criminating the Company for mis- 
management, or for having brought them- 
selves on the verge of ruin: roe it 
was upon this principle they had been ob- 
jected to. When parties were admitted 
to the bar of that House, their case would 
be peculiarly hard, if any noble lord could 
get up and restrain the counsel from what 
might very likely be the most material 
part of his evidence. Could such a mea- 
sure be called justice? 1f not, should it 
be said, that the first court of judicature 
in this kingdom gave sanction to it? He 
trusted not. The people’s Har ought to 
be held sacred ; and it would be highly 
subversive of those rights, to punish where 
no delinquency was proved, to censure 
where every approbation was due. The 
business before your lordships is of such 
a complicated and critical description, 
that every species of information will be 
found indispensable to a fair apprehension 
of it; and instead of blaming counsel} for 
giving you too much, your lordships ought 
to thank them for the pains they have 
taken to contract it into a proper form, 
and present it at your lordships bar 
under a clear and connected point of 
view. They might, instead of a few 

apers, not tedious or complicated, have 
insisted on reading five hundleed volumes : 
this, however, they had relinquished for 
such an abstract of the whole, as may not 
interfere either with the patience or the 
ordinary mode of the House. The learned 
lord had dwelt much upon the idea, that 
it was a wish with some persons to pro- 
tract the Bill. Rumours may be propa- 
gated of such a tendency, as to frustrate 
all the purposes of the Bill. Who would 
have expected an observation of this sort 
from the learned lord? Ministry ought to 
be the last, at least, to hazard such sur- 
mises. Who knows not how industriously: 
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their creatures are occupied in this kind 
of work? For his part, he thought it of 
too much consequence to be passed 
hastily through that House. He could 
wish their lordships to consider it as he 
did, as a Bill of the utmost consequence 
and greatest importance; then would they 
examine minutely into every argument 
that could be adduced, and determine on 
facts, pot on general implication. The 
papers, it was likewise said, were gene- 
rally known; they were in every body’s 
hands. ‘This, to be sure, in a great mea- 
sure, he could not deny; for he supposed 
their lordships were as well acquainted 
how they came into every body’s hands 
as he was; a gentleman had sent them to 
him, and he doubted not that very few of 
their lordships had been omitted. It was, 
however, very singular to him, that the 
earned lord should object to papers as 
evidence, because they were printed ; this 
was a new doctrine to him: but, how- 
ever, the papers that were now offered, 
and were objected to, were not printed ; 
they were not in every body’s hands, for 
they had not long been received, there- 
fore they certainly might be admitted 
without giving offence to the learned lord 
on that head, and prove some information 
to the House, as they would, perhaps ; 
there did not exist that pressing necessit 
for passing this Bill, as had been held fort 
in another place. 

The Earl of Mansfield left the wool- 
sack, and said, he hoped the House would 
come to an agreement, without putting the 
question that had been moved. In cases 
where a Bill depending, materially affected 
the property of individuals, it was gene- 
rally usual with the House to shew those 
individuals every indulgence possible, and 
to use as much delicacy in passing such a 
Bill asthe nature of the case would admit. 
The present Bill was extremely severe on 
the petitioners at their lordships bar, and 
therefore he had imagined it was that 
their lordships had shewn so much pa- 
tience. A great deal of the evidence 
already produced, he was inclined to think 
might have been spared; but what the 
counsel were now about to produce, ap- 
peared to him to be the most material for 
them to shew of any that they could 
offer: such delay as was necessary to do 
the business in a becoming manner, should 
certainly not be avoided; he hoped, there- 
fore, the learned lord would wave his mo- 
tien, and that the House would permit 
the counsel to proceed. The question on 
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which the House was called to decide, 
would be materially affected by that fact. 
He owned, however, that the Bill de- 
served immediate investigation, and that 
too much dispatch could hardly be given 
to it, for the reasons the learned lord had 
assigned. But he imagined that much 
unnecessary delay would be occasioned 
by the present motion. 

Lord Loughborough said, he had no 
difficulty to comply with advice that came 
from a quarter he so much respected ; he 
therefore declared, that with permission of 
their lordships, he would withdraw his 
motion. 

After some further conversation, the 
earl of Mansfield told the counsel to pro- 
ceed; when Mr. Dallas called witnesses 
to substantiate the Company's state of 
their affairs, which he proved article by 
article, but did not establish them all as 
charges of which the recovery was gure. 
He then declared, that several of the wit- 
nesses they wished to have examined 
having Bone away, and some of the books 
essential to the cause having been neg- 
lected to be brought up, rendered it im- 
possible for him to proceed farther; and 
it being then past eleven o'clock, he hoped 
their lordships would have the goodness to 
indulge him till the next day.—On hear- 
ing this, mixed exclamations of Adjourn ! 
adjourn! Go on! go on! came from the 
different sides of the House ; whereupon 

The Ear) of Carlisle expostulated on the 
unreasonableness of any want of prepara- 
tion being pleaded by the gentlemen at 
the bar. Fle said, 8 great deal of time had 
been spent in listening toa vast variety 
of lee much of which, he would 
venture to say, was so far unnecessary, 
that it tended to throw no new lights upon 
the subject. Ifthe House were to make it 
a rule to adjourn on the mere suggestion 
of counsel, they would then lie at the 
mercy of the learned profession, and it 
would be almost impossible to bring any 
proceeding to a conclusion. He there- 
fore hoped the House would order the 
learned gentlemen to proceed. 

The Duke of Chandos said, the Bill was 
a matter of so extraordinary a nature, 
that every part of it ought to be examined 
with the most scrupulous attention; and 
above all, the necessity for any such mea- 
sure ought to be established to the satis- 
faction of every one of their lordships. 
That necessity could not be better learnt 
than by going into an ample investigation 
of the state of the Company’s affairs. The 
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counsel then at the bar had laid a consi- 
derable portion of very material evidence 
already before the House; they had now 
been at the bar seven hours, and had de- 
sired to have till the next day to prepare 
more evidence. He thought the request 
perfectly reasonable, and therefore he 
should move to adjourn. 

Earl Fitzwilliam declared his disappro- 
bation of the motion. He could not think 
there was the least pretence for the gen- 


tlemen at the bar to expect their applica-. 


tion would meet with indulgence, since 
the petition, in support of which they had 
been heard:so many hours, had been pre- 
sented six days ago; and since the very 
same gentlemen had appeared at the bar 
of: the House of Commons as advocates 
for a similar petition presented to that 
House against the same Bill. He desired 
the House particularly to take notice of 
what had fallen from the learned counsel 
in his opening, when he had told them 
that he had not received those instruc- 
tions, in consequence of which he had 
proceeded to examine the witnesscs pro- 
duced that day, till eleven o'clock the 
preceding night. The declaration con- 
firmed him in those suspicions hinted at 
earlier in the day, that there was an inten- 
tion to delay the Bill as much as possible, 
in order by that means to prevent its 
being passed. He appealed to the House 
in general, whether so odd a circumstance 
as the neglecting to give counsel instruc- 
tions in due time, against a Bill that had 
been for some weeks before parliament, did 
not carry with it a very suspicious ap- 
pow He hoped, therefore, the 
ouse would render fruitless any such 
attempt, and would concur with him in 
directing the counsel to proceed. 

The Duke of Portland said, he should 
willingly have agreed to the motion pro- 
posed by the noble duke, and have ac- 
ceded to the requisition of the counsel, 
had theré appeared to him to have been 
the smallest reason to justify the latter. 
But as the Bill had been in parliament for 
some weeks, as it proposed a measure that 
had been much canvassed and talked of, 
and as that measure was of very consider- 
able importance, and from its nature, and 
the nature of the subject to which it ap- 
plied, such as ougnt, if adopted by the 
‘wisdom of their lordships, to be adopted 
with as little delay as the forms of parlia- 
ment would admit, he could by no means 
give his consent to the motion. Being 
upon his legs, he would mention a matter 
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to which he begged their lordships most 
serious attention, since it materially con- 
cerned the constitution of the country. 
A rumour had prevailed for the last three 
days, that hdd given him very great 
alarm indeed; so much alarm, that he 
had determined to state it to their lord- 
ships on the very first day that they met, 
after it began to bein circulation; and he 
should, he said, have done it much earlier 
in the day, but that he was loth to break 
through the regularity of their proceed- 
ings. Since this Bill had been brought 
into parliament, the public had been in- 
flamed against it in the most industrious, 
and, in some degree, most successful man- 
ner. No arts, however unfair, had been 
left untried, to run it down, and excite a 
general alarm, in consequence of a gross 
misrepresentation of its view and its ab- 
ject. Among other arts, rumours of dif- 
ferent kinds had been circulated with the 
most sedulous industry ; and among others, 
one of avery extraordinary nature indeed. 
In that rumour, the name of the most 
sacred character in the kingdom had been 
aspersed, aid the name of one of their 
lordships, he hoped, abused; but cer- 
tainly such was the complexion of the ru- 
mour, that he should be wanting in re- 
gard to his own character, wanting in 
that love and zeal for the constitution, 
which, he trusted, had ever distinguished 
his political life; wanting in the duty he 
owed to the public as a minister, if he did 
not take an opportunity, if it turned out 
to be true, of proposing a measure upon 
it to their lordships, that would prove they 
felt the same jealousy, the same detesta- 
tion, and the same desire to mark and 
stigmatize every attempt to violate the 
constitution as he did. 

The Duke of Richmond rose, and de- 
clared, that from the hint the noble duke 
had thrown out, it was impossible to say 
to what he alluded. In a matter of so 
much seriousness, he ought to speak out, 
and to make a specific charge, that those 
it might affect should be able to meet it 
fairly, and bring it toa plain and direct 
issue. The noble duke might allude to 
one thing, or he might allude to something 
else extremely different, which was at 
that time in his recollection. A news- 
paper, which he had in his pocket, his 
grace said, contained as indecent and as 
scandalous a paragraph as ever he had 
met with ; perhaps the noble duke alluded 
to the facts there stated. He would read 
it tothe House. His grace then read the 
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following article from an evening paper of 
Saturday :— | 

‘‘A most Injurious and absurd rumour 
prevailed yesterday, and was circulated 
with great industry through the various 
parts of the metropolis, that his Majesty 
had given a direct intimation to his mi- 
nisters that he was hostile to the East- 
India Bill, and that they in consequence 
had resigned their respective employ- 
ments. We have the best authority for 
assuring our readers, that no part of this 
report is true. To give a greater air of 
credibility to the falsehood, it was repre- 
sented, that this event had taken place in 
consequence of a conference that earl 
Temple had held with his Majesty on 
Thursday last; the result of which was 
said to have been a positive assurance on 
the part of the King, that the Bill in ques- 
tion was in the highest degree disagreeable 
to him. This concomitant part of the 
story, however, is an evident and indis- 
putable libel upon the characters of both 
these great personages concerned in it; 
for we can assure our readers, (also from 
the best authority) that his Majesty has 
given his gracious concurrence and ap- 
probation of the conduct of his ministers 
with respect to the India Bill a thousand 
times in the closet ; nay, indeed, as often 
as it has been mentioned there. Now, to 
suppose or impute to any man, much less 
to this sacred character, so despicable a 
degree of confirmed duplicity as that of 
his having approved and patronized a 
mezsure in all the stages of its progress, 
frum its first adoption till its third reading 
in the House of Commons, and yet that 
he was in fact averse to it, is too gross for 
belief, and is in this instance an act of the 
highest disloyalty. That lord Temple 
should have circulated such a report, 
knowing it, as he must, to have been 
founded in direct falsehood, is not ex- 
tremely probable; and, therefore, the 
whole must doubtless have been the impu- 
dent fabrication of some hired runner, to 
produce a temporary alarm in the metro- 
polis, and to try to effect by tumult, what 
they could not carry by argument.” The 
above, his grace said, was as extraordinary 
aseries of assertions, declared to come 
from the best authority, as ever occurred 
inanewspaper. Were these the rumours 
which the noble duke wished to submit to 
the consideration of their lordships ? Were 
these the rumours which he intended to 
investigate? He would acquaint his grace, 
if he did not already know it, who was the 
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author of these rumours; it was some 
hireling fellow, equally undeserving of his 
grace’s patronage and their lordships’ 
notice. 

Earl Temple said, that conscious as he 
was that every word he must utter would 
be entirely unparliamentary, yet, after 
what had been suggested by the noble 
duke who spoke first, and after his name 
had been introduced by the noble duke 
who spoke last, though he must think not 
in the most parliamentary way, he should 
persist in desiring to be heard. The no- 
ble duke at the head of the Treasury 
talked of rumours; let the noble duke 
make a specific charge; whenever he did 
so, he would not shrink from it, but would 
meet it directly. That his Majesty had 
recently honoured him with a conference, 
was a matter of notoriety. It was not 
what he wished to deny, nor what he had 
in his power to conceal. He said, that it 


| was the privilege of peers, as the here- 


'ditary counsellors of the crown, either in- 


| dividually or collectively, to advise the 


‘crown. He had given his advice; what 
that advice had been he would not then. 
say: it was lodged in the -breast of his 
Majesty, nor would he declare the purport 
of it without the royal consent, or till he 
saw a proper occasion. But though he 
would not declare affirmatively what his 
advice to his sovereign was, he would tell 
their lordships negatively what it was not. 
It was ynfriendly to the principle and ob- 
ject of the Bill. If these were the ru- 
mours to which the noble duke alluded, 
he gloried in being the cause of them; and 
he would ever be ready to meet the noble 
duke on this ground, confident that he 
had acted a dutiful part towards his so- 
vereign, and one worthy the approbation 
of their lordship.. He was aware this 
sort of language was disorderly; he beg- 
ged the House, isowever, to recollect, that 
he had not made # necessary; if lord 
Temple's name had been introduced, it 
was not the fault of lord Temple. | 

The Duke of Richmond said, that per- 
haps he had been disorderly in reading 
the paragraph from the newspaper ; but 
the noble duke who talked of rumours, 
had done it in a manner so general and 
indefinite, that he had thought it highly 
necessary to have the matter explained. 
If the noble duke meant to take up all 
unconstitutional interference. with the 
crown, he would join him, and go as far 
with him upon that theme as he would go 
himself; but then the noble duke must go 
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back to his old ground, and leave’his pre- 
sent connexions: he must once more act 
as a whig, and proceed upon whig prin- 
ciples. He hoped, however, when the 
noble duke did take up that matter, he 
would take it up fairly, and not partially ; 
that he would look at home, and draw 
forth all unconstitutional interference with 
the crown, that of ministers as well as 
that of other lords. He knew that it was 
the duty of the servants of the crown to 
-be about the King’s person, and to con- 
sult and advise with his Majesty upon the 
receipt of foreign advices, upon the ma- 
nagement of his finances, upon the con- 
duct of the army or navy, upon military 
and civil promotions, and a variety of 
other executive subjects, in which _ his 
Majesty was necessarily to be consulted ; 
but he would contend, it was as uncon- 
stitutional for a minister to advise the 
crown, and endeavour to influence his 
Majesty in regard to any Bill depending 
in parliament, as it was for any other per- 
son. ‘The present administration, -he as- 
serted, had, from their first coming in, 
proceeded to act in defiance to whig prin- 
ciples, and upon the old system pursued 
by those whom they formerly opposed. 
They had manifestly taken unconstitu- 
tional ground, and governed by a corrupt 
influence. When they first came in, they 
had asked, the duke said, if he would join 
them. Though he liked many in admi- 
nistration, he foresaw what would follow, 
and his expectation had not been disap- 
pointed. The Bill then before the House 
was a proof of the sort of system which 
ministers had laid down. As he could not 
join them, he had quitted his situation, 
and left the Ordnance. What was the 
consequence? Three gentlemen, with no 


political views, nor in any way connected 


with influence, whom he had brought into 
office, were turned out, and three mem- 
bers of parliament introduced. Another 
instance he would adduce, and that was, 
the giving sir William Gordon, a gentle- 
man who had served as an ambassador 
abroad, a pension of 1,000/. a year. What 
could this be for, but to give up his seat 
in parliament, that they might bring in a 
new member for Portemouth? a very able 
member indeed, Mr. Erskine. <A third 
instance was, the appointment of a noble 
Jord, lately very high in the naval admi- 
nistration of affairs in this country, to the 
office of ranger of St. James’s Park. Was 
this office conferred on him for his emi- 
nent services in the conduct of maritime 
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affairs in this country? Would the noble 
duke have the boldness to assert it ? 
Surely not. For what purpose, then, were 
this office and this emolument bestowed ? 
For no other than that he might con- 
tribute his influence to the support of a 
ministry grasping at power through every 
means. ‘These were reports founded in 
rumour ; and if the noble duke was so un- 
friendly to rumours of so unconstitutional 
a nature, why did he not investigate their 
origin? Why did he not impeach their 
cause? Why did he not submit them to 
their lordships, as, in the last degree, 
dangerous and alarming? 

The Earl of Derby begged the noble 
duke to look at home, before he ventured 
to impute blame to others. When the 
noble duke was at the head of the Ord- 
nance, he brought his friends into office, 
as other men in high situations generally 
did; and it was notorious that two, if not 
more, of those friends were in parliament. 
His lordship took notice of the rumours 
abroad for the last three days, and repro- 
bated such unconstitutional means of en- 
deavouring to subvert a Bill, which could 
not be overthrown by fair argument. 

The Duke of Richmond rose again; 
and, in order to justify himself, went into 
a detail of his conduct while in office. He 
said, he had brought into the Ordnance 
Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. Aldridge, and Mr, 
Smyth, neither of them in parliament, 
in the room of sir Charles Cocks, Mr. 
Strachey, and Mr. Adam, all of whom 
were in parliament; that Mr. Pelham, 
who had succeeded sir Charles Frederick, 
as surveyor-general, was in parliament, 
and Mr. Steele, who was his private se- 
cretary. Much as he disliked influ- 
ence, and greatly as he had approved a 
place bill, it had always been a maxim 
with him, that one or two gentlemen be- 
longing to each public office ought to 
be in the House of Commons. In his 
own case, he had but two of his official 
connexions in that House, viz. Mr. Pel- 
ham for the board, and Mr. Steele for 
himself. He said farther, that he had, on 
many occasions, stood up for the liberties 
of the people ; he had also, when occasion 
required, defended the privileges of that 
House; and he should be equally ready 
to contend for the constitutional preroga- 
tive of the crown whenever it was at- 
tempted to be invaded, as it was, he con- 
tended, most violently by the Bill then 
under consideration. 


Viscount Zownshend wished to call their 
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lordships attention back again to the 
subject that had given rise to the debate, 
which had taken so extraordinary a turn. 
It was, whether the counsel at the bar 
should be indulged till the next morning 
to prepare themselves farther, or should 
be ordered to proceed in the best man- 
ner they could then? This question had 


been started an hour since, so that out 


ef compassion to the two learned gentle- 
men, who desired to proceed no farther, 
the House had gone into a debate, and 
kept them standing at the bar a full hour, 
as little regarded as a couple of hackney- 
coach horses standing at an alehouse door. 
The request of the two learned gentle- 
men, if complied with, he hoped was not 
meant as a beginning of more procrastina- 
tion than that of a single day. He had not 
et heard any thing against the Bill that 
had induced him to think of it in any other 
light than that in which the noble duke 
at the head of the Treasury had placed it. 
But he was certain, if it passed at all, it 
was necessary to pass with dispatch. The 
season required it. Every coy knew 
that it could not be sent out to India, so 
as to take effect there early, unless it went 
in February; there was an end of any re- 
formation in India, therefore, for another 
year, should it not be sent out in that 
month ; and it was for this reason that he 
earnestly hoped no management, no en- 
deavours to occasion delay would be 
practised. With regard to what a noble 
duke, his successor and his predecessor in 
office, had said about influence, he was a 
little surprised. That noble duke, upon a 
coalition having been formed before that, 
now so much condemned, and which had 
proved far more unpleasant to him, had 
been made master-general of the Ord- 
nance. The noble duke then put his own 
friends into office. Nobody blamed him 
for it: but if influence was to be talked of, 
what had turned his friends Mr. Strachey, 
Mr. Adam, and others out? Nothing but 
influence. Every man at the head of an 
office naturally hked to have those about 
him in whom he placed confidence. For 
this reason it was, that when he came in 
again he brought back his old friends. 
The Ordnance had been called an Augean 
stable. The noble duke had set about 
cleansing it, and he thought his friends 
could best assist his labours. He, in like 
manner, chose to trust his, because he 
thought they could remove the dirt away 
as fast as any otlrer people. 
Earl Temple still declared himself dis- 
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satisfied with what the noble duke had 
stated in answer to his former interroga- 
tions—he seemed to decline being ex- 
plicit He begged the conduct of the 
noble duke might be marked: he had 
called for impeachment, but it had been 
refused him. The part he had acted was 
agreeable to his best sentiments; he en- 
joyed the recompence of his own mind, 
and was proud in the recollection of having 
acted the part of an honest man. The 
noble earl then went into the merits of the 
Bill. He said, that it was, in his mind, a 
direct attack on two out of the three 
branches of the legislature ; and contained 
a doctrine of a tendency so alarming, that 
he conceived it his duty, and the duty of 
every peer, to give the most public and 
unequivocal opposition to it. It undoubte 
edly would behove them, in the faithful 
discharge of their duty, not only to attend 
to the requisition of the counsel at the 
bar; but if, when they had suffered the 
counsel to bring forward every species of 
evidence of which they were possessed, 
they still found themselves deficient in 
point of information, to stop and look 
around them that nothing might remain 
unexplored and undiscussed. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he was exceed- . 
ingly happy that the noble duke had so 
seasonably alluded to the alarming rumour 
that had been circulated with so much 
avidity, and by which the sacred name of 
a high person had been so shamelessly as- 
persed ; since it had given an opportunity to 
the noble earl, who undoubtedly had been 
also aspersed by the rumour, to declare, 
in the most public manner in his place in 
that assembly, that the rumour was in 
every tittle unfounded and untrue. Every 
wise man indeed believed, as every good 
man wished to believe, that so unconstitu- 
tional an aspersion on the sacred name of 
Majesty, and on the independence of the 
two Houses of Parliament, was the idle 
breath of calumny, the miserable artifice of 
the day. A noble duke had said, that minis- 
ters were as blameable for the advice which 
they might give to his Majesty ene the 
peseine of a Bill, as any other peer of par- 
iament. To this he must say, that when 
it was considered that every act of the 
sovereign was to be ascribed to his confi- 
dential servants, that the king could do no 
wrong, and that his ministers were in all 
instances responsible to their country for 
the measures of the crown, the doctrine 
of the noble duke could not be admitted ; 
for no person was to go into the king’s 
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closet and give his advice, who was not 
responsible to the country for the conse- 
quences of that advice. But in the pre- 
sent instance, he was highly pleased that 
the matter had been mentioned, because 
the noble earl had declared it to be in 
every respect unfounded and untrue. 
Earl Temple ide, that the noble earl 
would not give to his words an interpreta- 
tion which they did not bear. He had 
said, that the rumour, whatever it was, 
affected not him, while flung out in the 
loose and vague manner in which it had 
been stated. What the rumours in the 
newspapers might be he knew not; he 
a no attention to any such accusation. 
f the noble duke had spoken out, and said 
clearly what he alluded to, he should have 
known what to say. He begged it to be 
understood clearly, that he had explained 
no tittle of the conference whiclr he had 
the honour to hold with his Majesty in the 
closet. He had neither said what the ad- 
vice was which he had presumed to give 
his Majesty, nor what was the result of 


his conference; but he should neither be | 


ashamed to avow what was the advice 
which he had given, nor would he hesitate 
to publish what he was“empowered to 
communicate, whenever he should be pro- 
perly called upon to say so. 

Earl Fitzwilliam. The noble earl has 
positively evaded giving any precise an- 
‘ewer to the notice which has been taken 
of the most alarming rumours. With re- 
gard to the assertion of a noble duke, that 
the minister who should advise the crown 
to support a bill depending in parliament, 
and endeavour to influence the crown in 


its favour, would act unconstitutionally, I 


deny the doctrine. If I know any thing 
of the British constitution, the reverse is 
the fact. The crown can do no wrong. 
The minister alone is responsible for every 
measure of government while he is in 
office. He has a right, therefore, consti- 
tutionally to exert his influence with the 
crown, and indeed it would be impossible 
for any government to go on without such 
exertion. The case is widely different to 
which the noble duke has alluded. Think- 
ing, as I do, that a rumour of so enormous 
a tendency ought to be minutely investi- 
gated, I da beg leave to call the attention 
of the House to it directly. I do not 
mean, my lords, the paragraph which has 
been read: I do not mean the rumour in 
the newspapers merely, but the rumour 
which they must have all heard, and which 
is, that the noble earl in my eye, had de- 
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clared, that he was empowered by a great 
erson, whose sacred name should never 
e heard as interfering in the progress of 
a bill, to say, that that person was hostile 
to the Bill. 
Earl Zemple desired that the noble 
earl’s words might be taken down. 

The Farl of Carlisle reminded their 
lordships, that according to the order of 
the House, when any noble lord’s words 
were moved to be taken down, the bar 
must be cleared. 

Strangers were upon this ordered to 
withdraw. While they were out, as lord 
Fitzwilliam merely stated the facts al- 
leged against earl Temple as matter of 
rumour, earl Temple begged pardon for 
having given their lordships so much 
trouble, and waved his request of having 
the words taken down. The question of 
adjournment was then put, and the House 
divided: Contents 69; Proxies 18 ;—87. 
Not Contents 57; Proxies 22 ;—79. 
Majority for the adjournment 8. 


Dec. 16. The order of the day, for 
farther hearing counsel on the Bill, was 
read, when counsel were called to the bar, 
and Mr. Rous proceeded to lay more evi- 
dence before the House, touching the 
Company’s rights, and the state of their 
affairs. After Mr. Morton had read dif- 
ferent documents for about an hour, Mr. 
Dallas argued in defence of the Company. 
Mr. Hardinge was heard afterwards in 
support of the petition, and followed by 
Mr. Plumer. 


. Dec. 17. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Bill, 

Earl Gower rose, and observed, that, 
from the Bill itself, and from what he had 
heard so clearly, ably, and distinctly 
urged at the bar, he could not resist the 
impulse of declaring his dissent to the Bill. 
He felt it so forcibly, that he should” not 
be satisfied with giving it a silent nega- 
tive. It went to condemn where no cri- 
minality was proved: it went to rob a 
body of men of their corporate rights, 
without the appearance of guilt, nay, when 
their innocence was clearly established. 
It had been called a bold and rapid mea- 
sure: it was a bold one he would admit, 
for as it appeared to him, it militated 
against the constitution of this country. 
He was happy to see it was considered as 
of the greatest consequence by many 
noble lords, as well as himself, and had © 
brought them, as it had done him, from 
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their country retirements. He had not 
thought of coming to town until he re- 
ceived a copy of this Bill, which he no 
sooner read, than its alarming tendency 
made him determine to set off and give 
what weight he possibly could towards its 
rejection. That House had proceeded 
with the most tenacious precaution, when 
a body of people were to be deprived of 
their franchises in another case, and were 
satisfied of their delinquency before they 
would give their sanction and assent to 
such a measure. Had any delinquency 
been proved, had any been attempted, by 
which these men had forfeited their char- 
tered rights? Certainly not. It was said 
they were bankrupts. Was that the fact? 
Had not the contrary been clearly ad- 
duced, from authentic documents? He 
would, however, state what appeared to 
him the pretended and the real cause of 
this Bill. It was once pretended, that 
from the circumstances of the Company, 
the mismanagement of their directors, 
and the disobedience of their servants 
abroad, actual ruin stared them in the 
face, and made a necessity for parliament 
to interfere, to save them from ruin. The 
real cause, he suspected, was the amazing 
patronage that would be acquired to the 
minister by this new arrangement. There 
might be a necessity for keeping the pre- 
sent administration upon solid grounds, 
without the apprehension of being re- 
moved; and the influence that would 
undoubtedly be acquired by this measure 
under that consideration, was very far 
from being contemptible; but was that 
sufficient for their lordships to consent to 
a violation of charter, to the seizure of 
property, and the annihilation of a Com- 
pany which had maintained its credit as 
the first commercial Company in the 
_world for upwards of two‘ centuries? 
‘Surely not. They would be convinced, 
that the necessity for this violent measure 
did actually exist, before they would 
adopt it. If the Bill should pass, which 
he trusted would never be the case, and 
the influence that it would really throw 
into the hands of the minister was conéi- 
dered, he conceived that the title with 
propriety might be altered to, “ An Act 
or regulating the East India Company, 
for the better government of Great Bri- 
tain.” 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that if he 
could agree with the noble person who 
spoke last, upon any point relative to the 
Bill before the House, it would be upon 
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that which bestowed commendation upon 
those learned gentlemen at the-bar, who 
undoubtedly had done ample justice to 
their clients, by affixing every objection 
upon this measure that professional art 
and address could possibly suggest to 
them. With this fair tribute to their abi- - 
lities, it was necessary to observe, that in 
the management of the cause, they had 
held up to the contemplation of the House 
but one side of the medal. It was his 
duty to remind their lordships, that that 
medal had its reverse; and though it did 
not suit the learned gentlemen’s argu- 
ments to make the same display of it as 
they did of the other side, yet he was per- 
suaded their lordships would not, in their 
justice, suffer it to be buried in conceal- 
ment. Upon this reverse would not be 
found any flourishing characters of mo- 
dern inscription, but, more according to 
the mode of ancient simplicity, they might 
perhaps be able to trace only one solitary 
word, that indeed a very emphatical one, 
the word ‘ necessity.” That, in spite of 
every thing that bad been said upon this 
subject both within the House and at the 


bar, was, he maintained, the basis of the . 


pedestal sufficient to prop a larger and a 
heavier measure than that which was 
placed upon it. : a 

The counsel at the bar had conducted 
their opposition to this Bill on three 
grounds: 1. Onthe supposed confiscation 
of private property: 2. On the wanton 
demolition of the charter: 3. On a state 
ment of the Company’s accounts, tendin 
to prove their situation nat that whic 
vindicated the measure here proposed 
As for the charge of confiscation of private 
property, it was sufficient to say that it 
stood upon a mere assertion, and the as- 
sertion that it was false, might be a sufh- 
cient answer, if it were not easy, and more 
respectable to that assembly, to shew, b 
the regulation of the. Bill, that no suc 
private injury could attend any of its ope- 
rations. Instead of confiscating the pro- 
perty of individuals, the first object of it 


was to render it more secure, and prevent - 


the danger to which it was now liable. 
That property, it must be always remem- 
bered, was a property intimately blended 
and inseparably mixed with the general 
interests of the public at large. The 
question was, whether the public had a 
right, under this connexion, to watch and 
superintend it, or to Jet it proceed gradu- 
ally, but visibly, to ruin, when the mo- 
ment was not passed in which they could 
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prevent the mischief? What was this vio- 

ence complained of? That, from the 
proof of mismanagement sufficiently ma- 
nifested and sufficiently felt in the con- 
duct of the Company’s affairs, other 
trustees should be appointed for the Com- 
pany and the public, from whose ability 
and integrity a more lively hope of better 
management might be fairly entertained. 
Would the endeavour to make the go- 
vernment at home more respectable, ren- 
der this property more precarious? Would 
the attempt to prevent disorders and mis- 
conduct abroad, diminish or increase its 
value? Was that industry of the legisla- 
ture to be censured and condemned, which 
professed to draw the attention and views 
of a commercial Company to the real and 
solid objects of commerce, to draw them 
from the mad pursuit of territorial acquisi- 
tion, purchased by the means of unjust 
and destructive war? Separate this pro- 
perty from the public interest, and the in- 
terposition of the legislature, which af- 
fected its management, would not only be 
impertinent, but tyrannical. Admit their 
union, and let them vindicate, if they 
‘could, the indifference of government to 
the distress and danger that then threaten- 
ed the Company's affairs, and which he 
should venture to expose, notwithstanding 
the clouds by which they were so ingeni- 
ously obscured. 

The demolition of the charter afforded 
the second ground of opposition to this 
Bill. To lean to the reasoning of the 
learned gentlemen at the bar, they must 
conceive that the British constitution re- 
ceived its death-blow upon the alteration 
or resumption of any charter; and in 
arguing so, they did well to keep back 
from their lordships recollection the al- 
terations that had been made io this very 
charter by the legislature. The violation 
of the charter was complete, when they 
altered the qualification of the proprietors 
vote. It could not be therefore of that 
sacred nature which forbad the buldness 
of all human approach. It was not a reli- 
gious mystery, for they had already pried 
into it, and would not admit that they had 
been guilty of profanation. It was, in- 
deed, a solemn compact, made between 
the state and certain individuals, for the 
promotion of the general interest. Let 
them conceive it possible that the inte- 
rests of individuals, grossly militating 
against those of the public, should be 
found, upon experience, to be the essence 
of such a compact; and indeed it would 
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require more ingenuity than those learned 
gentlemen had displayed, to convince the 
House that such an instrument was not 
revocable. He knew it was covenanted, 
that in that vessel, wherein the public 
were embarked as well as the East India 
Company, the rudder should be given into 
the hands of the latter. But had it been 
covenanted, that it should be given up to 
them without any condition? That the 
proof of ignorance and want of skill 
should not be considered as sufficient to 
justify the resumption of the power? Let 
them observe what, by this reasoning, was 
the spirit of the compact: that the guid- 
ance of the vessel being once entrusted to 
these unskilful mariners, the public must 
patiently abide all the consequences; and 
though they perceived they were running 
with obstinate ignorance upon every dan- 
ger that the sea produces, had nothing 
left but to fold their arms, and gallantly 
go to the bottom with them. If this was 
not the real spirit of the agreement (and 
that common sense said it was not, would 
be readily admitted), it might not be be- 
side the purpose, to inquire whether char- 
ters, and any other instruments of com- 
pacts of similar description, made be- 
tween the state and a partial division of its 
members, had not their foundation in 
something more reasonable than such ex- 
travagant. notions of honour, which, by 
the removal of modern times from those 
of chivalry and romance, were not at pre- 
sent quite comprehensible. Was not the 
general benefit, and the public advantage, 
the essence of every compact of this na- 
ture? If this was saying too much, was 
the position false which asserts, that the 
general inconvenience and the public dan- | 
ger ought to cancel and render revocable 
every such instrument? It was.to this 
point that this question was to be brought. 
For it was not now a matter of dispute 
whether that which was intended as a ge- 
neral benefit ran in too partial a channel, 
did not moisten the wll soil, and, as it 
ought, transfuse abundant vegetation and 
universal life; but whether, from want of 
care and industry, the springs themselves 
were not nearly choaked up, and famine 
and disease likely to follow the loss of its 
waters. 

The counsel for the Company said, it 
was his client’s chartered right to be 
ruined as he chose. He was no longer 
free, if he might not undo himself as he 
would; and there was an end of all public 
faith, if he was straitened in this pri- 
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vilege. Be it so, as long as he pulled 
down destruction only on his own head. 
But who were implicated in this ruin 
besides himself? Every inhabitant of India 
subject to the European government, who, 
by a continuation of the present system, 
was to remain without redress, or exposed 
to new sufferings and fresh calamity, and 
who, by the intended alteration of this 
system, might have a prospect open of 
security and happiness. Added to these 
millions of sufferers (who had no counsel 
at their bar to answer the learned gen- 
tlemen’s arguments), the whole people of 
England were most nearly concerned, 
who were now to make up the deficiencies 
of the Company, arising from their in- 
capacity to govern ; who were now to suffer, 
because ambition, peculation, and crimi- 
nality, had reduced the Company so low, 
as at this moment to require an exemption 
of those duties due to government, which 
had been cheerfully paid by every other 
branch of their trade, though subject to 
the same hardships incidental to a long 
and unsuccessful war. | 
He should now proceed to the third 
head of opposition to this Bill, viz. the 
statement of the Company’s accounts. Ia 
the examination of the printed statement 
of the romps affairs, as presented by 
the counsel at the bar ef the House, it 
would appear that there was, on one side, 
the enormous, acknowledged, undeniable 
debt of 10,342,692/. against which was 
placed a great variety of articles, forming 
a mass of property to the amount of 
14,311,1734. leaving a balance in the Com- 
pany’s favour of 3,968,481/. It was his 
. duty, and a melancholy task he found it, 
to prove to the House, 'that this statement 
of property, in some of its articles, was, at 
best, but speculative ; in others, perfectly 
fallacious, and consequently inadmissible ; 
and when the pen, directed by common 
sense and reason, had erased such as never 
gained admittance in this account, except 
for the purpose of deceiving the House 
and the public at large, so great a de- 
ficiency would be shewn, that if it did not 
threaten the immediate bankruptcy of the 
sa ear yet was big with such extensive 
mischief and disorder, as not only to justify 
this parliamentary interposition, but to 
render a less vigorous attempt on the part 
of ministers for the general safety, a 
neglect and an omission of their public 
duties. 
Beginning, therefore, with the debt of 
the Company of 10,342,692/. and taking 
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the account of assets of 14,311,173/. The 
first article to be examined was that of 
4,200,000. This sum of 4,200,000/. a 
debt due from government, ought never 
to be stated as an asset to that amount, 


.because government, by the terms of 


acceptance, was under no obligation to 
return the principal, unless the monopol 

was destroyed by its interference, whic 

was not meant or intended by the present 
Bill. The consequence was, that to 
produce this as an asset placed in the scale 
against so much of the acknowledged debt, 
the Company must sell from out of the 3 
per cents at the price of the stock, not 
prowueiny more than 2,500,000/. There- 
ore 1,500,000/. must in reason be rejected 
and cut off from this article.-—** 260,687/. ; 
Subsistence of French Prisoners.”’ The 
only observation on this article was, that 
the French had not complied with it, 
though every minister since the peace in 
1763, had made the requisition. It might 
be improper and imprudent to offer more 
reasons for the refusing this article a place 
on this side of the account.—<* 161,324. ; 
Manilla and Hospital Expenses.”’ The 
Treasury had regularly refused to comply 
with this demand; and if there had been 
reasons for that non-compliance, it was 
natural to suppose those reasons still 
existed, and consequently made it im- 
possible to admit this for the purpose it 
was designed to answer, in liquidation of 
the debt.—** Merchandize 1,219,0911.? 
Whatever was placed to the article of 
merchandize, ought to be admitted; what- 
ever to military stores consumable, and 
perhaps in this moment gone and con- 
sumed, certainly not. He understood that 
a large part of the first, besides the second 
article, contained military stores and other 
effects consumed, or in daily consumption, 
and that a rejection of at least 500,000/. 
from this, would leave more than ought . 
to be left, considering it as a balance to 
the debt.—** 12,300/.; Ships employed in 
England.” This article presumed upon 
the instantaneous bankruptcy of the Com- 
pany, their leaving off trade, and selling 
the utensils by which such trade was car- 
ried on. The absurdity of this reasoning 
was too gross; but then it was a little ex- 
traordinary, when it was attempted, in 
order to swell the account on this column, 
that they should think of selling their 
effects in order to pay all their just debts, 
that the sum originally subscribed by the 
proprietors, to the amount of 2,800,000/. 
was omitted. When they were stating 
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their assets, they were persons absolutely 
leaving off business; when they were 
stating their debts, they were going on with 
trade.—* 253,616/.; Houses,’ \&c. The 
same reasoning applied to this whole 
article, with the addition, that if these 
effects should be put to sale to-morrow, 
they would fetch the money here asserted 
to be their value; but the whole article 
was to be rejected upon the first rea- 
soning.—‘* 680,5091.; Millitary Stores.” 
s¢ 789,825/.; Nabob’s Debt.” He knew 
very well, that the plea of poverty in 
Asiatic princes must be admitted with 
caution: they had too much cause rather 
to conceal their wealth, than make an 
ostentatious display of their treasures. ~ It 
was therefore necessary, before they de- 
termined on the ability of ari Indian prince 
to satisfy the demand upon him, to 
examine his situation with attention. In 
contemplating that of Asoph ul Dowlah, 
little expectation would rise out of that 
view of his ability to discharge the debt 
he was said to owe. His reasons for his 
inability were these: that no later than 
1779, he was necessitated, by the strong 
advice from the supreme governor of 
Bengal, to seize upon the jaghires of his 
mother and his grandmother; stipends 
that were not only secured to them under 
the seal of filial duty, but guaranteed to 
them by the English government itself: 
600,000/. out of the demand of 1,4.00,000/. 
was paid, and left a strong instance, in the 
history of Indostan, of Mahometan piety, 
under the pope direction of Christian 
decency and European faith. It was but 
fair to suppose, that if there had been any 
other source of wealth within his reach, he 
would not ‘himself have attempted so 
exccrable an action; nor would the Euro- 
pean policy have permitted it, if the money 
could have been procured by any other 
means more decent and less flagitious. 
They were therefore necessitated to give 
some credit to the representation he made 
of his own situation, in his letter of the 
24th of February, 1780, in which he said, 
that “ the resident had obliged him to 
give up every thing; that he had been 
obliged to stop his servants pensions, his 
parents jaghires. In the country no re- 
sources remained. Alas! (he adds) I 
have elephants, horses, and houses; if 
they will serve my friends, let them take 
them. In this situation, 1 am in want of 
daily subsistence.” Admitting this only 
as partially true, yet he could not but 
resist the attempt of placing the debt from 
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@ man so circumstanced, against 4 positive 
and undeniable debt. Besides, even 
setting aside the reasoning of his in- 
capacity, a fallacy was discovered, behind 
which the debt so demanded was not in- 
tended to go into the Company's coffers, 
but to be expended in keeping up troops 
for the defence of the province. Where 
then would be the asset ?—‘* 864,1100. 
Military Stores.” ‘* 968,012/.; Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debt.’’ If any comfort was derived 
from this article, it should be observed it 
was under-stated. His debt was at this 
time above 1,500,000/. and by the next 
ships would be a great deal more, because 
the longer he owed the aah the more 
interest gathered upon it. All the ready 
money that could be raised, was expended 
upon the service of the army. He was 
living a pensioner almost upon British 
bounty ; his country laid waste; and there 
was not an -Kuropean nabob who would 
give much for this article.—‘** 158,250/. ; 
the Debt of Tanjore.”j Supposing it 
forthcoming, it could not be under the 
denomination of an asset, because it was a 
subsidy for the payment of the forces 
einployed to defend the country; and he 
was sure the debt to be incurred by the 
deficiency in case of non-payment of this 
sum, was not carried to the other side.— 
«6 993,804/.; Renters’ Debt.” This, he 
understood, was the most fallacious of all; 
it was an accumulation of interest upon 
desperite debts, due from people who 
existed no longer, and to be raised upon 
land impoverished and  desolated.— 
‘¢ 27,618/.; St. Helena.” It was said 
that no such stock existed.—** 148,003/.; 
Military Stores.” The total of what he 
had objected to was 6,780,0614 This 
deducted from 14,311,1734., there re- 
mained 7,531,112/. The debt 10,342,6992/. 
add 502,174. (admitted as an arrear to 
the army, and must be considered as a 
positive debt) and 2,800,000/. (what was 
already subscribed by the proprietors). 
The debt would be 13,762,866/. The 
deficiency upon the whole 6,231,7544. 
Having stated what appeared to be the 
real difficulties under which the Company 
at present laboured, and from which they 
would never extricate themselves, without 
as vigorous and as strong an interposition 
as was intended by the present Bill, it 
might be necessary for those who main- 
tained that the remedy was: applicable 
to the disorder, also to state their ideas 
upon the causes of that disorder. Three 
principal causes seemed to stand more for- 
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ward than any other, and to which all the , against us. But it was to his purpose to 
mischief, all the misfortunes, all the cala- . shew, that if he wanted pretences to de- 
mities that had marked the European go- : stroy the general sranquillily; we, in our 
vernment in India, might be attributed : . imbecility and in our unfitness to govern, 
1. The shameless violation of all compacts . afforded him those pretences. It was, 
and treaties made with the native princes | that these pretences, br the future, by a 
in India. 2. Thesystematic disobedience ; better government, a more honourable 
and contempt of every order and instruc- | adherence to compacts and to treaties, 
tion issued -from Europe. 3. The intem- ‘ should not be so liberally afforded to any 
.perate thirst of aggrandizing territorial person, with whom they might hereafter 
dominion in India, masking and disguising ; have any transactions in Tndia: and this, 
the more dangerous and intemperate | he contended, was one of the great ob- 
lust of accumulating wealth in the coffer | jects of the Bill; and he trusted, that, in 
of the individual.—If he had ability to | its operation, the national character for 
shew that these causes might be as dis- | fidelity and honour was yet to be restored. 
tinctly traced in the inferior governments ; He must mention another instance: In 
of India; and that in such governments |; 1766, the Company entered into a treaty 
as were within the observation of the su-| with the nizam, agreeing to pay five 
peal control of the supreme council at | lacks, by installments, for the Gentoo 

engal, the most open and unqualified in- | circar, and that the circar should remain 
fraction of treaties was to be perceived, 
the most arrogant contempt of orders was 
to be observed, and the boundless desire 
of adding territories, for no better pur- 
poses than those he had alluded to, was | tuation. In three years after, the presi- 
to be marked ; he believed no man, hav- , dency, in the full defiance and profligate 
ing so examioed the inferior governments, | contempt of every part of this solemn 
would, when he arrived at the superior, | agreement, without the participation of 
expect to find better faith, more submis- | the nizam, concluded privately another 
sion and obedience, or a greater contempt | treaty with the brother, to surrender the 
of public dominion or private wealth. circar into their hands. In consequence 

With this reasoning, he must draw the | of this impudent transaction, the nizam 
attention of the House, in the first place, | made use of a language, the only kind 
to the transactions of Madras; and he, that was ever much respected by us in — 
should state one of the most glaring vio- | India, the language of menace. We trod 
jations of a solemn treaty or compact that | back our steps, restored the brother of 
any history could parallel. In the treaty | the nizam, and left implanted on every 
with Hyder Ally, the secgnd article ran | mind in Hindostan a due respect for our 
thus: ‘* That in case any of the contract- | good faith, and honourable and religious 
- ing parties shall be attacked, they shall, ; adherence to agreements of this nature. 
from their respective countries, mutuall So much for our integrity and honour. 
assist each other.”” In 1770, Hyder Ally | It was necessary for his argument, at 
wrote to the presidency, desiring assist- | least, to gather out of a de luxuriant 
ance, and, in his own words, a very small | field, one instance, to shew the power of 
assistance, only to save appearances; but | the direction at home over their servants 
this was refused him. Here was an open, | in these inferior governments. In 1775, 
shameless violation of a solemn compact, | the Company gave directions for the insti- 
without any excuse but that of conve- | tution of a committee, called a committee 
nience; and he knew not (such was the | of circuits, for the purpose of visiting, as- 
infatuation, want of foresight, and prepa- | certaining the value, and of regulating 
ration in that government) whether even | their northern possessions, under the de- 
that miserable apology was offered in the | nomination of the northern circars. In 
condescension of the presidency. He was | 1777, this committee actually proceeded 
not going to insist that this breach of | upon their duties, bound and restricted by 
faith and national honour brought down | the most positive injunction that words 
upon us that great cloud of war which | could convey, not to let any leases for 
burst at once upon the Carnatic; or that | above one year, till they heard again from 
Hyder wanted this, or the expedition to| Europe. In 1778, the presidency of Ma- 
Mahe, where we drove out his troops, or | dras, in direct and positive contradiction 
the wrengs of the nizam, to turn his arms | to the will of their masters, in direct and 


in the hands of Bazalet Jung, the nizam’s 
brother, he being the zemindar for the 
Company during the nizam’s life, or till 
he saw good to remove him from that si- 
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positive opposition to their orders, de- 
stroyed their institution, flung down the 
whole edifice they had raised for their 
own advantage, and for the ease of the in- 
habitants of those districts, stopped the 
survey of the valuation, ordered the ze- 
mindars down to Madras; and without 
these surveys and valuation to direct the 

reement, and deaf to the remonstrance 
of the unhappy people, who knew not, 
when they turned their backs upon their 


territories, whether usurpation, in their 


absence, might not prevent their return, 
made the contracts with them, not for one 
year, enjoined and commanded by the di- 
rectors at home, not for two, nor for three, 
nor even for four, but for the distant pe- 
riod of five years. 

In turning towards the third cause of 
our misfortunes, the thirst of enlarging 
our power, and engaging in war for that 
_ purpose, it was necessary to state what 
were our motives and provocations for en- 
tering into the Rohilla war, and assisting 
the vizier with our arms to subdue a 
country at peace with us; and to exter- 
minate a nation with whom we had no 

uarrel. ‘* He will obtain,”’ says the pre- 
sident’s minute, “ by this acquisition, a 
complete and a compact state ; it will give 
him wealth, of which we shall partake, 
and security without any dangerous in- 
' crease of power.” Here the motive stood 
undisguised. The event justified, perhaps, 
the rectitude, humanity, and justice of ‘our 
conduct. The nation was extirpated; 
they were swept from the. face of the 
earth; and the plunder, he took for grant- 
ed, did not miss the intended channel. 

The next object was the Mahratta war; 
but it was an object to which he reluc- 
tantly turned. It was here he was warned 
to tread with caution; whatever was said 
upon this subject, he must take care that 
nothing was said that might be accusatory 
of the governor-general. His memory 
must fail him, when it suggested to him, 
but he would not assert for ae that there 
were writings extant in which that person 
called the Mahratta war ‘his war.” 
Without that admonition, le should cer- 
tainly have attributed that war, with all 
its calamities, with the ruin it had brought 
upon the Company, the desolation with 
which it had covered Hindostan, to that 
person. He was not standing up an ac- 
cuser; nor was it to his purpose, in the 


support of this Bill, to enter into an alter- | 
; restored also to the management of the 


cation with any man, upon the spot where 


the first seed of that mad, ambitious, and | 
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ruinous war was first laid. Let him attri- 
bute it to Bombay, and let him exaggc- 
rate as he pleased the consequence of 
Salsette and Bassein, and prove our right 
to them: let him place it to the ambition 
of Bengal, and the infraction of the treaty 
of Puorunder to the miserable politics of 
the supreme government of India: let 
him fix it, if he pleased, with the directors 
at home; it mattered not to the argument 
he meant to support; that it should not 
have originated any where; that it was 
mad in its project, and more fit for the 
undertaking of an Alexander, than a com- 
pany of merchants in Leadenhall-street. 
Such wars as these, he trusted, would be 
avoided, if the operations of this Bill were 
not defeated. 

He had said, that, in looking at the 
transactions in Benga), a more ready obe- 
dience to the Company’s orders was not 
to be expected. To prove this, it was 
necessary to expose a transaction which 
occurred upon the appointment of Mr. 
Bristow to be resident at the court of the 
nabob of Oude. In the following year, 
the govervor-general, without allegin 
any blame, or charging Mr. Bristow with 
neglect or crime, moved for his recal, and 
succeeded in his motion. As soon as the 
directors could express their disapproba- 
tion of Mr. Bristow’s dismission, they did 
so; and accompanied their censure with 
positive orders for his complete and full 
reinstatement in his former station; and 
this was the manner in which that order 
was complied with. He was reinstated 
with a most extraordinary diminution of 
his power, confined to the conduct of 
political negociation, and with an exclu- 
sion and prohibition from any interference 
with the pecuniary engagements of go- 
vernment ; and this reluctance to comply 
at all with the letter of the directors, and 
the plain disobedience to its tenor, was 
thus justified: that such a reinstatement 
would be destroying the governor-gene- 
ral’s authority, and that the public interest 
must suffer by this affront put upon the 
situation of the governor-general. But it 
must be observed, that if that reasonin 
was true, it would better have supporte 
the refusal to comply with the order than 
the partial reinstatement of Mr. Bristow. 
The public had sustained its full injury by 
the affront to the governor, when he was 
so humiliated as to send him back to his 
station; and therefore, why he was not 


pecuniary concerns, was unaccountable. 
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The transaction relative to the resident 
of Benares, marked the same spirit of 
contempt and disregard to the injunctions 
from home, as the former instance. In 
1776, it was said, that the purposes fot 
which Mr. Fowke was appointed resident 
at Benares being over, his commission 
should be annulled and expense saved. 
Twenty days after this, it was alleged 
that there was still business for a resident, 
and Mr. Graham and an assistant were 
appointed, and Mr. Fowke left out and 
put aside. The Company, upon being in- 
formed of this order,'as in justice they 
ought, directed the reinstatement of Mr. 
Fowke, and censured the expensive pro- 
vision for the two gentlemen, as idle and 
unnecessary. When this order arrived in 
India, it was agreed it should be suspended 
upon the old ground of acquiescence and 
obedience, being affronting to tne go- 
vernor, and consequently injurious to the 
Company’s affairs. In the year following, 
a repetition of the order arrived in India, 
couched in terms of indignation and just 
anger, and then followed the mockery of 
obedience. Mr. Fowke was reinstated 
one day and recalled the next, and Mr. 
Markham appointed to the court of the 
rajah; and in order to shew how instru- 
mental disobedience was to ceconomy, 3 
new appointment of an agency of boats, 
with a commission of 15 per cent. was 
made out, to recompense and reward Mr. 
Fowke for his disappointments. 

The next example he should cite, was a 
mixtare of disobedience and of violation 
ofthe public faith. It was easy to sup- 
pose he alluded to the unfortunate rajah 
of Benares. It might be necessary -to 
remiad their lordships, that the zemindary, 
held by Cheyt Sing, was transferred by 
the nabob Asoph ul Dowla to the Com- 
pany; from the Company to the rajah, 
upon the yearly payment of 23 lacks ef 
rupees. His agreement run thus: * After 
the payment of the same, I shall receive 
a , and discharge in full.”? In the 
9h page of the narrative these remark- 
able words occurred: ‘ The lenity of go- 
Yernment, in relinquishing to him the fee 
tule of his zemindary, subject to a limited 
fine, ought to have operated upon his 
idelity.”” Soon after, in 1778, the first 
demand was made upon him, beyond his 
wual and ‘limited fine,’ for five lacks of 
rupees. He pleaded poverty, but paid it ; 
the narrative said, with a very bad grace. 
In the year following, another demand 
was also made. He not only paid this 
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with a bad grace, but with the impudent 
affectation of selling his plate and jewels. 
Again a demand was made upon him: he 
complied with more difficulty and affecta- 
tion on his part. He was contumacious., 
Again a repetition, for keeping up troops, 
and God knew what. He pleaded utter 
incapacity, and presumed to arraign the 
infraction of the agreement. He was re- 
bellious: an army was marched against 
him: he was arrested in his palace; and 
governor Hastings fulfilled his resolution, 
to use his own words, of ‘ making him 
pay largely for his pardon, or of exacting 
a severe vengeance for his delinquency.” 
Every body knew the sequel of the story, 
the blood that was spilt in his rescue, and 
the expensive military operations that fol- 
lowed upon it. er 

Such, then, were the disorders which 
had prevailed io their government of India, 
and such would continue to prevail, unless 
the strong hand of the legislature should 
be stretched out with efficacy and decision. 
In this moment, the government was in 
India. There might be those who thought it 
not misplaced. ff that should be a general 
pea at least Jet them avoid the mockery 
of appearing to hold the reins of power at 
home. If the country was not ripe te 
consent to a complete renunciation of all 
control in India, erect a government at 
home that should not be a mere pageant. 
Let them consider the distance of the two 
countries; consider the rooted habit of 
disobedience, the systematic contempt of 
European rule, which he had traced and 
pointed out in all the separate Eastern 
settlements ; and then, if they could, give 
energy to any system that did not carry 
with it an idea of permanency to that 
which was to be lost and dissipated by the 
first blast of ministerial change, and to be 
annihilated in the animosities of contend- 
ing factions. 

As for the invasion of the King’s pre- 
rogative by this Bill, he hardly thought it 
necessary to treat gravely that subject, 
till those who raised this cry chose much 
more distinctly and clearly to shew that 
which was in reality to be taken from the 
crown, that which parliament in its im- 
‘oa assumed to do, and which was 

efore in the executive power to perform. 
He owned he had another apprehension 
when the merits of this Bill was to be 
discussed in this place; and he conceived 
that opposition was likely to rise against 
it upon the ground of adding to, rather 
than diminishing, the power of the King ; 
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and he was far from being sure, if they 
were to listen and jncline to the nice and 
jealous fears of such sensitive minds, they 
ought not more attentively to turn to 
those who saw, in the distance, a possible 
acquisition of novel power accruing to the 
executive branch, at the expiration of a 
certain period, than to those who fancied 
they perceived an infringement and dimi- 
nution of a power not at this hour actually 
enjoyed by, or attached to, the person of 
the sovereign. 

The Earl of Coventry declared, that he 
was an enemy to the principles of the Bill, 
ashe considered it to be a violent attack 
on the rights of the people. He had come 
to town, he confessed, for the purpose of 
opposing it; and nothing should be want- 
ing on his part to frustrate such a danger- 
ous innovation, which was the most alarm- 
ing attempt to subvert the constitution 
that he could charge his memory with. 
Their lordships should remember, that it 
was an infraction of the chartered rights 
of this country. Was it not, in this view, 
calculated to excite general alarm amongst 
all the separate communities of this king- 
dom? Necemity had been urged as the 
support of its principle. How false and 
dangerous was the assertion! Necessity 
had been said to be the plea of freedom 
ag well as of tyranny. The proposition 
was unfounded: the case of the Revolu- 
tion had been urged as a proof of the pre- 
sumption; but could any thing be so con- 
tradictory to fact? The Revolution was 
the eftect of no hard necessity, but of the 
violation of a monarch’s coronation oath. 
Nothing was so easy as to en necessity 
as a pretext for the most dangerous mea- 
sures. Such necessities, if allowed to go 
into precedents, would authorize the most 
alarming violation of property and right ; 
they would lead to a ministerial inter- 
ference with the direction of the Bank, 
and of all the great corporate bodies of 
this kingdom ; they would afford a pretext 
for the abolition of Magna Charta, for it 
was a charter granted by royalty. On 
these accounts he was unfriendly to the 

resent motion. He himself had the 
fonsur of belonging to a corporation; but 
if this Bill passed, lie, as well as those who 
were concerned with him, would tremble 
for their charters, as this was a downright 
attack on every charter in the kingdom, 
and consequently merited the indignation 
of parliament. He could not conceive 
what the Company had done, that they 
ddenly stripped of their 
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property. The noble marqitis, whose 
memory must be deeply impressed in the 
hearts of ‘every one who had the honour 
of his acquaintance, would be astonished, 
were he now alive, to find that men who 
had acted always on his liberal system of 
politics, and wha had formerly agreed to 
a resolution, that the influence of the 
crown ‘* had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,”’ should act 
on a system diametrically opposite. As 
he considered that the Bill tended to dis- 
franchise men of their property, and that 
in an illegal manner, without sufficient 
ese being produced, he would, as far as 
1e could, oppose it, as he detested its 
principles and tendency. 

Lord Rawdon made an apology to their 
lordships, that he, who was unaccustomed. 
to speak, should venture to trespass on 
their time and patience. But when he 
considered that the dearest privileges and 
rights of this House and this nation were 
attacked by the Bill, he felt bold, and 
could not resist the impulse that urged 
him to oppose it. He allowed, that a case 
might exist, in which it might be wisdom, 
and the duty of parliament, to sacrifice 
the interests of. a few to the good of the 
whole. He said, however, that it was 
very rarely indeed that injustice could be 
good policy. He had a great respect for 
the abilities of the noble lords who had 
argued for the Bill: he meant not to say 
any thing disrespectful to their under- 
standings, and far less to insinuate, that 
their inward sentiments did not accord 
with their outward expressions: For many 
of his Majesty’s ministers he had a great 
respect: the abilities, the integrity of the 
noble lord who had defended the Bill, he 
greatly respected; and the talents and 
uprightness of another noble lord, who 
had stood forth in a very responsible situa- 
tion for the good of his.country, in the 
present juncture of affairs, he greatly ad- 
mired. The talents of a right fon: Secre- 
tary, too, were justly an object of general 
admiration. But he took the liberty to 
admonish their lordships to consider, that 
as that right hon. Secretary had not been 
very scrupulous as to the means by which 
he rose to power, so neither was it pro- 
bable, would he be very scrupulous in the 
exercise of it. Of the ministry in general 
he observed, that, were they men bound 
together by political principles, especially 
by what were called Whig principles, or 
the principles of liberty, he should not be 
very suspicious of their designs. But 
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when he reflected on their former profes- | calculations concerning the finances of the 
sions and their present conduct, their | East India Company, and into proof, that 
former differences and the only principle | the interposition of parliament was very ne- 
that could be supposed to unite them, he | cessary at thistime. With respect to the fal- 
confessed his apprehensions for the safety | lacy of the Company’s accounts, there were 
of the state. The patronage of India was | several articles that came under his own 
enormous. Let it farther be considered, | inspection, to which he could adduce suffi- 
that that patronage wields a very powerful | cient evidence that they were by no means 
engine—an army of 100,000 men. As /| consonant to the sentiments of the counsel, 
100,000 was to 17,000, in that proportion | and to the high-toned cry of the Company 
was the patronage of India to that of! relative to their flourishing condition. 
Britain. The patronage of India, with | With regard to the confederation men- 
hed og to shipping, and military stores, | ‘tioned by the last noble lord, and his allu- 
and contracts for these, was in a similar | sions to the right hon. Secretary, he de- 
proportion. If the contracts of govern- | clared that such arguments were altoge- 
ment with merchants were alleged as a| ther beyond his comprehension, for he 
cause of exclusion from parliament; and would connect himselt with no party that 
if the influence of individuals, coming | had not the good of the public in view ; 
home from Asia, were complained of by | and he wished that the noble lord would 
country gentlemen, as being likely to, be more circumspect, before he attempted 
destroy or overpower the landed interest | to asperse the character of any man. He 
of this country, how much reason had | knew very little of the right hon. gentle- 
these gentlemen to be alarmed, when they | man alluded to, as he had becn seldom in 
reflected, that to all the influence of the | his company ; but this he knew, that some 
crown was added the united influence of all | had sounded his praise, and he believed 
the nabobs of the East? He was farther | very justly, as his abilitics were known 
of opinion, that as the Bill gave too much, | and highly respected throughout all 
so it also took too much away. It took | Europe. The noble duke concluded with 
from the influence, the legal and consti- | saying, that as it was universally allowed 
tutional influence of the crown, and placed | that nothing but decisive measures would 
what it ravished from thence in the hands : do for India, they ought to take this Bill 
of the legislative body, where, as the | into the committee, as the only decisive 
history of England abundantly demon- | mcasure which had been proposed. 
strated, the executive power had never The Earl of Sandwich observed, that it 
been lodged with safety. This was agree- | was allowed that something must be done 
able to the reasoning of Montesquieu, and | for the salvation of India; and that some- 
to every day’s experience. He hoped , thing, he said, he couceived, would be 
their lordships would consult on the pre- | done by the Bill before them. He would 
sent important occasion, the independency, | confine his observations to three points ; 
the influence in the state, of the peers, | 1. To the bankruptcy of the Company; 2. 
and, at the same time, their own dignity. | To the universal acknowledgment that 
With regard to the policy of the Bill as to | something must be done; 3. To the matter 
commerce, the advantages of it in point | of fact, that the Company had shewn 
of interest, these were matters which he ' themselves unfit for the government of 
would leave to the consideration of those | the British possessions in Asia. When {t 
who were better qualified than he was to , became necessary for the Company to say 
Bat as to what he con- | to thcir creditors, that they could not in- 
deed goon any longer to pay ready money, 
but that they had still valuable effects, 
which at an auction would bring a valu- 


judge of them.. 
ceived to be the grand object, the political 
expediency of the Bill, and its operation | 
and effect on the British constitution, he | 
was decidedly of opinion, that it couldnot | able sum; when they said farther, unless 
fail to be ruinous and fatal. | you speedily furnish us with a sum of 
The Duke of Manchester said, he had | money to carry on our business, all must 
paid particular attention to the Bill from | go to wreck: what was this but to confess 
the beginning, and found that it contained | that they were bankrupts? The governor- 
nothing which called for the general | general of Bengal had wrote home to go- 
odium at present thrown out against it. It | vernment, pressing them, in the most 
contained no principle so radically bad as | earnest manner, to advance for the service 
to prevent their lordships from going into | of the Company 600,000/. The state, 
acommittee. He then went into general | thercfore, had a right to look after its own 
[ VOL. XXIV. ] ; [XN] 
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interests. It was in the situation of a 
creditor who should say to a debtor pos- 
sessed of a landed estate, ‘‘ you owe to 
me a large sum of money ; 
is suffering your affairs to be more and 
more involved, they must therefore be put 
into management, for the payment of your 
just debts.” In like manner, the Com- 
pany’s property must be secured for go- 
vernment. It was no new thing, even 
_ without so good a reason, for the state to 
violate charters: witness the Bill for pre- 
venting custom-house officers and excise- 
men from voting in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament. The necessity of in- 
terfering in the conduct of the affairs of 
India was universally acknowledged. The 
directors themeelves, for some years back, 
had been sensible that the impolitic wars 
which had been entered into by the Com- 
pany’s servants abroad, were precipitating 
the fall of their power in India.. They in- 
structed them to forbear all bloodshed in 
vain. The impunity of lord Clive, a great 
name, and which he did not mean to tra- 
duce—the impunity of lord Clive had 
taught the Company’s servants to do just 
what they pleased in Asia. For what was 
said to that noble lord? You have done 
wrong in transgressing the orders of the 
Company ; but by your transgressing them, 
you have rendered the most important ser- 
vices to your country. It was evident to 
the directors and to all the world, that 
their servants would continue to do just 
what seemed good in their own eyes, and 
that plunder must continue even to in- 
crease, and, with plunder, the disaffection 
of the natives of Hindostag. His lordship 
_ spoke facetiously of the heterogeneous 
body of which the proprietary of the East- 
India Company was composed : Christians, 
Jews, Mahomedans, Papists, Protestants, 
Pagans, merchants, land-holders, artifi- 
cers—so motly a collection was not likely 
to deliberate with such unanimity and 
wisdom, or to act with such promptitude 
and vigour, as to govern an empire on the 
other side of the globe, and to effect 
greater things than Alexander, Carthage, 
Rome, Spain, France, or a power which, 
from delicacy, he would not now name, 
had been able to accomplish. He was 
astonished that the Company should pre- 
sume to set up their own talents for go- 
vernment in competition with those of 
parliament. Exceptions, he understood, 
were made to some of the commissioners 
proposed in the Bill. Would they them- 
selves have appointed more unexception- 
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able directors? Let us judge from expe- 
rience: let us compare the parliament’s: 
governors with the governors of their ap- 
pone They encouraged a prince of 
ndia, the nabob of Arcot, to conquer 
countries, and furnished troops for that 
purpose, that they might share in the 
spoil, or rather that they might enjoy the 
whole spoil. In his name they conquer 
provinces, and the plunder amassed in his 
treasury, they considered as their own. 
For although they gave out that he was 
under their protection, he was in reality 
under their foot. It became a part of 
their policy, since they proposed to make 
use of the son and heir of this prince as 
an engine of government, to give him a 
suitable education. Here, then, was an 
occasion, on which the Company, or the 
servants of the Company, were to display 
all their political wisdom ; they were to 
take the most important step that could 
be conceived ; they were to appoint .a go- 
vernor to the young prince, to appoint a 
person who should instil into his mind all 
those principles and sentiments that might 
become a subordinate prince, and teach 
him to consider his own interest as con- 
nected with tiose of the English. What 
wise man, or number of wise men, do 
your lordships think they fixed on for so 
great and arduous an employment? Why, 
they fixed on an old woman! His step- 
mother, Munny-Begum, as she was called, 
was the person to whom the charge of this 
young prince’s education was committed. 

ow, said his lordship, it is to be noted, 
that the women in Asia are not in the 
same circumstances with women in Eu- 
rope. The Asiatic ladies are not used as 
men; they do not receive the education of 
men, and are never employed in the oc- 
cupations of men. They are confined to 
the Seraglio or Haram, and used only as 
instruments of propagation and pleasure : 
increase and multiply is almost the only 
law they know or care to obey. I remark 
these things, continued his lordship, in 
order to do justice to European, and all 
women. I do not insinuate that ladies are 
unfit for the duties of men, naturally, or 
through want of capacity. Many of your 
lordships, I dare say, can attest how fit 
the female capacity and character is for 
government; and, if from domestic we 
pass to political concerns, Europe at this 
moment beholds a lady wielding with dig- 
nity and great glory the imperial sceptre. 
Another princess treads in the footsteps 
of the empress non longo intervallo. The 
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women are not of an inferior capacity to 
the men; but, where they receive an equal 
education with the men, rather superior 
to them in skill, address, and in every oc- 
cupation or employment of life. Let it 
not, therefore, be supposed that I speak 
injuriously of the sex, when I said that 
Munny-Begum, from the customs of her 
country, was a very extraordinary go- 
vernor for a prince. The consequence 
was what might have been foreseen: the 
treasures were dissipated, and the educa- 
tion of the prince totally neglected. The 
noble lord, with great humour, read a re- 
port of some of the Company’s servants 
to that purpose: ‘ We found the prince,” 
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said they, ‘‘ not of a weak capacity, but | 
totally ignorant. He knew nothing. His | manas; so that I have not now one sin- 


governess, Munny-Begum, had been 
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vants, &c. He demanded these in such 
a manner, that, being remediless, I was 
obliged to comply with what he required. 
He has accordingly stopped the pensions 
of my old servants for thirty years, whe- 
ther sepoys, mutseddies, or household ser- 
vants, and the expenses of my family and 
kitchen, together with the jaghires of my 
grand-mother, mother, and aunts, and of 
my brothers and dependents, which were 
for their support. I had raised 1,300 
horse, and three battalions of sepoys, to 
attend upon me; but, as I have no re- 
source to support them, I have been 
obliged to remove the people stationed in 
the mahals (districts), and to send his 
people (the resident’s people) into the 


gle servant about me: should I mention 


wholly inattentive to his education; and! to what farther difficulties I have been 
so far from making him acquainted with | reduced, it would lay me open to con- 


men and things, that she suffered no per- | tempt.” 


son to come near him.”’ From this comic, 
lord Sandwich passed to a very tragic 
scene. In order to impress on their lord- 
ships minds a sense of the miseries which 
. the hand of injustice and rapacity inflicted 
daily on the helpless sons of the East, he 
read the following letter to Mr. Hastings 
from the nabob of Oude, a country equal 
in extent to England, superior in fertility, 
and not greatly inferior, after all the Com- 
pany’s depredations, in culture and popu- 
ation : ** When the knife had penetrated 
to the bone, and I was surrounded with 
such heavy distresses, that I could no 
longer live in expectations, I wrote you 
an account of my difficulties. The answer 
which I have received to it is such, that it 
has given me inexpressible grief and afflic- 
tion. I never had the least idea or ex- 
pectation from you and the council, that 
you would ever have given your orders in 
so afflicting a manner, in which you never 
before wrote, and which I could not have 
imagined. As I am resolved to obey your 
orders, and directions of the council, with- 
out any delay, as long as I live, I have, 
agreeably to those orders delivered up all 
my private papers to him (the resident), 
that when he shall have examined my re- 
ceipts and expenses, he may take what- 
-ever remains. As I know it to be my 
duty to satisfy you, the Company and 
council, I have not failed to obey in an 
instance, but requested of him that it 
might be done so as not to distress me in 
a necessary expenses, there being no 
er funds but those for the expenses of 
mutseddies, household expenses, and ser- 


The noble earl, in conclusion, 
hoped that noble lords would not be 
frightened by the speeches that were held 
up to their view by lawyers, who came to 
their bar on purpose to exhibit only one 
side of the question ; but that, recollect- 
ing the necessity of extending relief to the 
Gentoos, and preserving, by a decisive 
and liberal plan, her most valuable pos- 
sessions to Great Britain, they would suffer 
the Bill to go into a committee. 

The Duke of Richmond argued, that a 
strict adherence to justice, good faith, and 
the spirit of the constitution, was the very 
first political end they ought to have in 
view. If charters, according to the libel 
of the day, were only bits of wax appended 
to pieces of parchment, where was the 
man that could pronounce his property 
safe? But if his property was not safe, 
where was the advantage of living under, 
and where the obedience due to govern- 
ment? A noble lord near me says, that 
the property or interest of the state, and 
that of the East India Company, are em- 
barked on board the same vessel. The 
property of every man, and that of the 
state, is embarked on board the same 
vessel. The property of every man is the 
property of the state, and the good faith 
and preservation of the state is the pro- 
perty and interest of every man. And as 
no man’s property can be taken from him 
justly, without an equivalent, so neither 
can that of the East India Company. 
When a turnpike road is made to run 
through any man’s estate, or farm, an 
equivalent is given. So it is in the case 
of canals. The northern gentlemen, whea 
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@ proposition was made for equalizing the 
land-tax, said, “*Oh! that would be the 
heighth of injustice; the proprietors of 
estates in the northern parts of the king- 
dom purchased them under the idea that 
the Jand-tax was to continue at the present 
rate.’ Now, although I never did, and 
never will acquiesce in that reasoning, 
with regard to the Jand-tax, yet it is good 
when applied to the charter of the East 
India Company. The proprietors of India 
stock bought into those funds, in the faith 
that the charter granted to the Company 
two years ago, was to be preserved invio- 
late. Their patronage, their disposal of 
places, and their contracts for shipping 
and other articles, were really a part of 
their property conveyed to them expressly 
by their charter. As to the alleged 
bankruptcy of the Company, it had not 
been proved. The noble earl who affirm- 
ed that it was proved on the face of the 
ee produced yesterday, should recol- 
ect, that other calculations, other papers 
of equal authority, disproved that asser- 
tion. Indeed, it was impossible for that 
House to enter into those nice calcula- 
tions that must be entered into before it 
could be determined whether the Company 
were bankrupts or not. It was but just 
that a small committee of the House 
should be appointed to sit, to inquire into 
the affairs of the Company, before a com- 
mission of bankruptcy should be issued 
against them. After personal liberty, 
private property was first under the pro- 
tection of the law. Ifthe Company have 
committed acts that warrant a forfeiture 
of their charter, why not try them before 
a court of judicature? If they are guilty 
of criminal offences, let them be arraigned 
as criminals. The interference of the le- 
gislature, he insisted, was, in such case, 
an infraction of liberty; and though 
some cases might warrant the interference 
of the legislature, yet that this was not one 
of that nature. <A noble earl (Carlisle) 
had said, that the Bill meant not, and that 
he meant not, to criminate any man; but 
if he meant not to .criminate, why inflict 
punishment? Accusation ought certainly 
to go before punishment.— As to increas- 
ing the influence of the crown, he thought 
it clear, that it would not have that effect, 
in the first place at least. But it would 
throw a dangerous degree of power into 
the hands of the minister, or ministry. Of 
the first mover, the author of that Bill, he 
would say but little on the present occa- 
sion. He was his relation by blood, and 
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he had long been connected with him b 

political sentiment. Although he differed 
from him at pee in politics, and could 
not approve his public conduct, in private 
life he had ever found him faithful and 
affectionate. But he confessed, that power 
begot abuse of power; and he was un- 
willing to intrust an unconstitutional de- 
gree of power into the hands of any man, 
or set of men whatever. But, however 
this Bill might tend to increase the in- 
fluence of an individual, his principal ob- 
jection to it, considered in this light, arose 
from the dangerous innovation it made in 
the constitution, by confounding the 
powers of government, and by giving to a 
branch of the legislative, a part of the 
executive power. This Bill placed the 
government of India in the hands of the 
Commons, and their lordships need only 
recur to Holland to remark, how improper 
a democratic assembly was to manage the 
execution of public affairs. He was against 


. the Bill going into a committee ; no amend. 


ments or alterations could be effected to 
rectify what was in itself wrong ab initio. 
A vast continent in India was to be go- 
verned by seven commissioners, fesident 
in Britain, who were to transmit their 
orders to officers appointed in India to 
carry them into execution. But he ap- 
pealed to their lordships, if orders, which 
were exceedingly proper at the moment 
they were given, might not be highly the 
reverse at the moment of execution? No 
orders were, in fact, to be implicitly obey- 
ed; and on every trial for disobedience 
of orders it had always been inquired, 
whether such disobedience was necessary 
ornot. He needed not to remind their 
lordships of a recent transaction at Sara- 
toga. Here it was disputed, and remained 
to that moment a doubt, whether general 
Burgoyne’s orders were peremptory or 
discretional; but there were men who 
knew the general, and knew also that the 
misfortunes of that expedition arose from 
the want of discretion. Besides, he saw 
nothing in the Bill by which the new com- 
missioners were invested with powers su- 
perior to those of the old directors ; nor 
did he see why the power vested in the 
commissioners might not as well. be con- 
fided to the directors. What was there 
in these directors: to make them more 
competent to the task of government, than 


those who then heid the office, except it 


was a merit that they knew nothing of the 
business? This sort of office we had had 
experience of before; the war in Flanders, 
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under John Duke of Marlborough, owed ' ment or interference in their own affairs. 
its numerous impediments to the misma- | It tended, undoubtedly, to depreciate the 
nagement of the commissioners who were , value of their stock; because every pro- 
appointed to provide for its operations. | prietor of that Company had certainly a 
The conduct of the court of directors had | right to consider the share of patronage, 
been reprobated in almost every instance, | which he heretofore enjoyed, as a part of 
and yet two of these very directors were | the rights and privileges to which he was 
now appointed in the new commission. ; entitled, and that no lawful advantage, 
Two of these people, whom they wished | which the possession of his stock gave him, 
to represent as delinquents, without estab- . was to be forfeited, without delinquenc 
lishing a single fact in proof of the charge, | fully proved against the Company. Ad- 
were now in the number of the elect to! mitting the necessity of the mterference 
instruct their brethren in the arts in which of government to be apparent, that inter- 
they were accused of being so very de- , ference should be such as the constitution | 
fective. The evidence, his grace con-- of this country knows, and acknowledges. 
tended, was partial and sneaificiente and , If the controlling power now enjoyed by 
that it was absurd to imagine that their! ministers was not sufficient, or if the af- 
lordships could derive an adequate infor- fairs of India were of such a magnitude 
mation from a few papers laid upon the as to require a new establishment, let 
table by a member who was professedly there be appointed a third secretary of 
an advocate for the Bill. Ifa fal investi- state; but let the patronage of the Com- 
gaticn ot the Company’s affairs was re- pany remain with the directors and pro- 
quired, and without such full investigation . prietors. I contend, said his lordship, 
it would be the heighth of injustice to de- that if we touch that, we seize their pro- 
prive them of their property, and annihilate | perty. Let this office be established, as 
their charter, why not commit it to seven‘ it ought to be, under the crown. This 
or cight members of the House; to asmall ‘ country can know no other executive 
committee ; before which alone, and not | power but that of the crown. I hold this 
before the whole House, so complicated a: to be the first principle of our constitution; 
detail could be examined and inquired into ! and when we establish any other power in 
with effect? To excuse the violation of the ; the kingdom, we destroy the constitution. 
Company's property it had been urged, | There is another point in which I differ 
that there were two kinds of property; | most materially: the friends of this Bill 
one positive, and the other qualified, in | ‘contend, that the government of India 
which the public had a share, or were | should be in this country. It is impos- 
interested. But his grace maintained, | sible, my lords ; you must govern India in 
that there was no property in the kingdom | India; and from the moment a contrary 
but what the public had some degree of | system is adopted, the loss of India will 
interest in; as it was only of the aggre- | not be very distant. Do we not all know, 
gate possessions of individuals that the | that the powers of men’s minds have been 
public property consisted. He wished | called forth in India, in a very wonderful 
that their lordships would consider the | manner, by the unexpected events which 
evil tendency of the Bill; and, if they | have transpired in that,country? But the 
considered but for a moment, he was bold | moment you prevent the government upon 
enough to think that such a measure | the spot from discovering and rewarding 
would meet with the reprobation it de- | merit, the moment you fill up all offices in 
served. He was afraid that ministry had | that country from this, those great efforts 
found out their own weakness, and were | of the human mind, which have been | 
resolved to fix themselves for ever, by try- | exerted to our admiration and surprise, 
ing if parliament would adopt such a sys- | will appear no longer. Shall Mr. Hast- 
tem of reform. He was no enemy to re- | ings, or any other governor-general who 
form, provided the objects of wisdom and | may succeed him, be the judge of merit 
of prudence were always held in view ; but | under his own eye; or seven men, at the 
he could not give his consent to this mea- | distance of twelve thousand miles from 
sure, because it lost sight ofall those grand | the seat of action? With respect to the 
and primary objects. state of the Company’s affairs, I think it 
Lord Walsingham observed, that the | prosperous, all circumstances considered ; 
Bill then before the House was a Bill | nor do I see how the seven new directors 
which certainly took away from the pro- | can fill their treasury any more than the 
prietors of East India stock all manage- | twenty-four gentlemen who are to be re- 
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moved. As to the mismanagement of the 
_ Company's affairs abroad, that, my lords, 
is a wide field. 

I profess myself a great admirer of Mr. 
Hastings; but, my lords, I am not so en- 
thusiastic an admirer of that gentleman as 
to suppose, that, in the twelve years of 
his government, there are no parts of his 
ennduee reprehensible. But this, my 


lords, I will say, and with confidence, if 


that great man had been removed during 
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Hastings’s choice, general Goddard, com- 
manded the British army, will adorn the 
page of history in future times. The se- 
parate army formed by Mr. Hastings to 
attack the dominions of Madajee Scindia : 
the capture of the important, and, till 
then, impregnable fortress of Gualior, by 
colonel Popham, is an event worthy to be 
recorded to the latest times. My lords, | 
it is absurd to say that Mr. Hastings was 
the author of the Mahratta war. It began 


the war, we should not now be disputing : at Bombay: it was concluded in Bengal. 


as to the mode by which we should govern | 
India, because we should not have had ' 


India to govern. The noble earl (Sand- 
wich) has given your lordships a long ac- 
count of enormities committed in India, 
but he has totally omitted to state to your 
lordships the dates of the several trans- 
actions he has mentioned. He tells you, 
that Mr. Hastings (whose name, by-the- 
bye, the noble lord did not mention, 
though he professed to have a high opi- 
nion of him) appointed an old woman to 
be the guardian of the person of the nabob 
of Bengal during his minority ; and this is 
represented as a strange act of mar 
or something worse. But, my lords, Mr. 
Hastings assigned good and sufficient rea- 


The peace was disapproved of at home. 
Mr. Hastings was instructed to seize the 
fittest opportunity for breaking the treaty. 
The noble earl in the green ribbon bas 
said, Mr. Hastings called the Mahratta 
war, his war. No, my lords, he never did ; 
but he conjured Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Wheeler, as they threw the responsibility 
upon him, from a particular period, to 
permit him to conduct it, and the merit 
of the peace is all his own. The merit of 
relieving the Carnatic, to which we owe 
the preservation of India, is all his own. 
Sir span Coote has confessed it. The 
merit of inducing the Nizam to remain 
neuter, and of purchasing the march of 
colonel Pearse’s army through the Mah- 


ratta country, is all his owo. The time 
will come, when these services will be 
acknowledged. When your lordships shall 
make the insurrection of Kenares, or the 


sons for his choice. Ifa native of rank | 
had been appointed, Mr. Hastings dreaded | 
the influence it would give him in Bengal. 

If a near male relation, he feared for the | 


nabob’s life. The directors very warmly 
approved the choice, and the transaction 
happened in 1772. Whenever your lord- 
ships go into the whole of Mr. Hastings’s 
conduct, you will find those parts which 


state of the Vizier’s country the subject 
of inquiry, Mr. Hastings’s conduct will 
then appear in a very different puint of 
view: allowances will be made for the 
difficulties with which the state was sur- 


now appear reprehensible, very different | rounded. We were the sovereigns of 
from what they are represented. I speak | Benares, and Mr. Hastings had a right to 
with a a of the transactions in another | exact military service from the zemindar. 
place: but surely your lordships must | Do your lordships mean, that under no 
allow, that the reports of the select com- | circumstances military ‘service is to be 
mittee carry upon the very face of them | exacted? If so, your empire in India may 
the strongest marks of partiality. To ' be short indeed. On such a tenure, no 
criminate Mr. Hastings, appears the sole zemindar in India ever stood. It is in 
end of each report; but, my lords, has . proof, from the evidence of captain Har- 
his conduct been fairly represented? I: per to the select committee, that Bulwant 
wish, on some future day, to see him at Sing, father of Cheyt Sing, always fur- 
‘that bar, when I am sure he will receive | nished his quota of military force to his 
from your lordships a complete acquittal sovereign in time of war, independent of 
from all the charges, not brqught, but in- . the annual revenue he paid: we became 
sinuated against him. Look, my lords, _ the sovereign—we had a right to exact 
to the great actions of Mr. Hastings and military service, and it was strictly con- 
those who served under him. The cam- ' sonant to the constitution of the Mogul 
paign in Guzzerat, the capture of Ahme- ; empire. 

nbad and Basseen, the storming of, My lords, if I view Mr. Hastings as a 
Scindia’s camp, and the other important financier, how much reason shall I have 
-events which have occurred during the , to admire his conduct! When he arrived 
Mahratta war, when the officer of Mr. ; in Bengal in 1772, the Company owed, 
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ns bond, 1,300,000. : this debt he paid 
) 


I respect the memories of the gen- 
tlemen who were sent to India in 1774, 
and died there; but unfortunate was it, 
indeed, for this country, that they so very 
early differed from Mr. Hastings, and 
carried their differences to so great a 
height: if they had not, Bengal would 
have been the first government in the 
world. Can there, my lords, be a greater 
proof of Mr. Hastings’s knowledge of the 
revenues of Bengal than this? That he 
has actually increased them one million 
sterling, and preserved his own provinces 
in tranquillity, though war has desolated 
other parts of India. Let not your lord- 
ships be carried away by idle declamation ; 
examine into facts, and you will find that 
Bengal is in a flourishing situation ; and 
that, perhaps, no country has improved so 
much as that has done since Mr. Hastin 
governed it, though he came there on 
two years after a destructive famine, whic 
had swept away above a third of the inha- 
bitants of Bengal. Peace is now com- 
pletely restored; retrenchments in ex- 
pense have taken place in every depart- 
ment; and in a very few years our situa- 
tion in India will be more flourishing than 
ever, if we do not ruin that country by 
the measures adopted in this. I know no 
man but Mr. Hastings, who can reduce 
your expenses, and pay off your debts in 

ndia. He will do rt, I am confident, if 
he is Properly supported from home ; and 
therefore I cannot approve a Bill, which 
has for its object the removal and disgrace 
of so great a man, were my other objec- 
tions, which are invincible, done away. 
The Earl of Derby entered into a de- 
fence of the Bill. He endeavoured to 
obviate every objection urged against it. 
He stated various circumstances respect- 
ing the conduct of governor Hastings, 
which he supported by long quotations, 
from authentic records on this subject. 
He depicted the miseries of distressed 
nabobs, and their ruined families. Neces- 
sity, it was urged, was the cause of their 
miseries; but did necessity authorise such 
outrages on humanity? And was neces- 
sity, in the correction of these evils, to be 
reprobated as the foundation of this Bill? 
Here his lordship indulged in a pathetic 
declamation, and gave a detail of the trans- 
actions of Mr. Hastings with Cheyt Sing ; 
be reprobated the conduct of the governor- 
general in the most pointed terms; and in 
a recital of the various transactions in the 
several presidencies up from the year 
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1763, he adduced the most glaring proofs. 
of barbarity, cruelty, impolicy, and delin- 
quency. Did not these things call for a 
new system? Better that we should be 
extirpated in India, than that we should 
go on as we had done for many years. 
The noble earl goncluded with saying, 
that he saw how the Bill wasto go; and it 
was an appearance which, in his mind, 
was most alarming to the independence of 
parliament ; for without referring to any 
particular rumour, and without alluding 
to the name of any peer, he must say, that 
the circumstances attending that Bill, 
shewed that there had been an interference 
of a most unconstitutional kind. What 
else could there have been, when they saw, 
that, after members had pledged themselves 
in the most sacred and unequivocal man- 
ner to the support of this Bill, they should 
now change their opinion, and act against 
it? To what could such conduct be as- 
signed, but an interference which their 
lordships ought to dread more than any 
calamity that could be derived from the 
operation of this Bill, admitting even that 
its operation would be as calamitous as it 
was stated tobe? Better that the terri- 
tories of India should for ever be lost to 
this country, than that an interposition 
should exist by which the independence 
of this House would be aearoyed: 

Lord Camden said, that he came down 
unsolicited, and unconnected, to deliver 
his candid and independent opinion on thé 
Bill. He declared himself an enemy to 
its principle, for it was a most violent in- 
fringement of the property of the greatest 
Company in the world. It, in fact, de- 
prived them of their property ; for though, 
under the Bill, there was a specious ap- 
pearance of the property being preserved 
for the benefit of the Company, yet, when 
it was considered that that property was 
to be put in trust, that it was to be ma- 
naged by others, and that those who were 
to manage it, were neither to be appointed 
nor controled by the proprietors, their 
lordships would believe that it was, in fact, 
a deprivation of property : for if asteward, 
or trustee, was placed in the possession of 
their lordship’s rents and rights, and that 
steward, or trustee, was neither to be 
dependent on, nor to be controled by 
them, would they imagine that they had 
any available property in their estates? It 
was the quality of property to be subject 
only to the owner; it changed its nature 
when he lost his authority over it. A 
person who had delivered his property 
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over to the management of" another, in 
trust, might, indeed, have a certain annual 
benefit from it; but he was not the inde- 
ete possessor of his own property, for 

e could not convert it to his uses, nor 
take any advantage from it but his annual 
stipend. This Bill, therefore, pronounced 
either a commission of bankruptcy, or of 
lunacy on the Company: it pronounced 
them to be either unable, from want of 
propery: to proceed in their trade, or 

rom want of mental capacity. The only 
argument from this violent measure was, 
that of necessity; a plea which had been 
used by every minister, good and bad, and 
also by every king, for the worst and most 
atrocious acts that were ever perpetrated. 
Necessity was one of those terms which 
might always be used with or without 
meaning ; but in this case nothing could 
be admitted as an argument but a great 
state necessity. Didsuch'a necessity exist? 
He believed not, or, at least, it did not 
appear on the face of their proceedings, 
or on any of the grounds which had been 
exhibited. The Company were not proved 
to be in a bankrupt state: they had pro- 
duced a statement of their finances: they 
had shewn, that by the calamities of war 
they had suffered a loss of several millions, 
in advantage of this country: they had 
shewn that their embarrassments were 
merely temporary; their creditors were 
not clamorous; their circumstances were 
not desperate. Nothing was more com- 
mon in the contingencics of a merchant’s 
fortune, than that, in a hard run upon his 
credit, he should call together his friends, 
expose his circumstances, and when his 
creditors found that his bottom was good, 
they should give him time, and rank him 
in the same solid estimation as before. 
This was exactly the whale of the Com- 
pany’s case. They wanted nothing but 
indulgence for a short time: they exposed 
their sole to government for the purpose 
of convincing them that their credit was 
good; and no necessity appeared that 
ae the violent infringement attempted 

y this Bill. Did there exist a necessity 
of another kind? Were the present con- 
ductors of the Company’s affairs incapable 
of managing them? He said they were 
not proved, by any evidence he had seen, 
to be incapable. Nothing had even been 
jmputed of blame to the court of directors. 
They were acknowledged to have written 
their dispatches with the most sensible 
policy; and to have studied, pursued, and 
accomplished the real interests of the 
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Company. But certain abuses were men- 
tioned, and the conduct of Mr. Hastings 
was brought forward, to prove how shame- 
fully the affairs of the Company had been 
administered in India. Without entering 
into the question of Mr. Hastings, who 
was, by-the-bye, the soul of our successes 
in India, he asked, if, when government 
interfered, they had been able to punish 
guilt more than the court of directors? 
He instanced the case of the persons con- 
victed for the treatment of lord Pigot. 
When those men came into the court to 
receive judgment, they came with their 
pocket-books loaded with bank notes, and 
prepared with as much facility to pay 
20,000/. as they paid 1,000/. Was this 
the instance by which the officers in India 
were to be taught that they were not to 
commit crimes with impunity ? It was idle 
to talk of the guilt of the court of directors 
in such instances as these, when govern- 
ment had, in fact, given their countenance 
to every measure of the directors for many 
years past. Give the court of directors 
the power that is given by this Bill to the 
seven new directors, and try if then they 
will not be able to regulate the affairs of 
the Company in India. Free them from 
the control of the proprietary, and subject 
their dispatches to the perusal of ministers, 
and you will not be opposed by all men as 
acting the part of violators and destroyers 
of rights secured by charters. In no part 
of this whole business did there appear any 
other necessity for the Bill, but the neces- 
sity that ministers must keep their places. 
This was the only necessity which appeared; 
and that that was the only necessity which 
had given rise to the Bill, appeared trom 
one clause in it; that which pave the 
minister the power of appointing to every 
office in India, great and small. The in- 
fluence of the crown had been curtailed 
by certain Bills, and they required this 
Bill to supply the place of those acts which 
diminished the influence; and, indeed, it 
did in a most ample manner. He called 
the House to remember what efforts they 
had used to gain those points; and were 
they now to pass a Bill which granted 
more patronage than was possessed by 
almost any potentate in Europe? Ile 
spoke of the marquis of Rockingham’s 
steady perseverance in the ductrines of 
Whiggism, and lamented that some of 
those who called themselves his friends, 
should now favour a system so inimical to 
that which it had been the labour and end 
of that great man’s Jife to establish. 
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Earl Fitzwilliam entered at length into 
the arguments for the Bill; and to shew 
that the Company's finances were such as 
to call for the immediate interference of 
parliament, he enumerated a variety of 
objections to the statement of their affairs, 
pointing out the fallacies of their account, 
and shewing that they were not only in 
great and urgent necessities, but that, 
without the present interposition, they 
must be precipitated to ruin. He re- 
ferred to what the noble lord had said of 
the principles and purity of the marquis of 
Rockingham. He paid him the warmest 
compliments; yet, that noble lord was 
always against the unnecessary and cor- 
rupt influence of the crown. He had 
constantly been for the diminution of the 
power of corruption; but was he an enemy 
to stable and permanent government? 
No; as he wished for order, for regulation, 
for peace, and all the comforts of a go- 
vernment soundly administered, he wished 
to see administration supported by fair, 
public, and responsible influence. If that 
noble marquis had perceived the sort of 
iniuence which was now but too apparent, 
he would have condemned it with more 
energy, with more determination, and 
considered it with more alarm than he 
could express in words. His mind, filled 
and actuated by the motives of Whiggism, 
would ill brook to see a dark and secret 
influence exerting itself against the inde- 
pendence of parliament, and the authority 
of ministers. 

Lord King spoke against the Bill, and 
with considerable heat demanded, if, as 
it was said that certain peers were in- 
fluenced by secret and unavowed means, 
he was ranked among the number? He 
dared any man to say that he was dictated 
to in his opinion on this or upon any other 
occasion. 

Lord Gage opposed the Bill on the 
same independent ground. He had con- 
nexions with no ministers: he had re- 
ceived favours from none since the days 
of his friend the duke of Newcastle. Hc 
had no objections to reform; but bc never 
would consent to the intringement of pub- 
lic charters. 

The Earl of Radnor considered the 
several arguments deduced for or against 
the Bill, from the constitution, state, and 
finances of the Company, from the con- 
duct of the directors, the control of the 
proprietors, the behaviour of the servants 
abroad, or the state of the government of 
the Indian territories, to be infinitely un- 
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deserving of consideration, compared with 
those which related to the effects the Bill 
would have at home. The government of 
territory at such a distance, by a set of 
merchants, and they perpetually change- 
ing, was an absurdity : but, such as it was, 
it was carrying on under the eye of mi- 
nisters, who, in many instances, already 
had aright, and in many more, at least, 
would have been enabled by parliament 
to interfere in political matters. But if 
such a governnicnt was absurd when car-~ 
ricd on by merchants, would it be less so 
when vested in any other set of private 
men? Would it be less exceptionable in a 
constitutional view? Would it be less an 
imnerium in imperto? In fact, it was per- 
fectly well known, that for reasons intelli- 
gible to every one, but which could not be 
pointed out there, the very intention, 
scope, and purport of this Bill was to erect, 
not sniperium tt imperio, but zmperium 
contra unperium. He had been an enemy 
to the influence of the crown, and had 
promoted several measures which tended 
to' check and lessen that influence; but 
he would never set up another influence 
to counteract and balance it. He had 
favoured the plans which prevented the 
patronage of the crown from affecting the 
independence of parliament; but he never 
would be for issuing against the wearer of 
that crown a commission of infancy, and 
of forming, after the models of Indostan, 
a British pageant of rovalty and insignifi-” 
cance. tle was a fricnd to the form, as 
weil as the spirit of the constitution, and 
lunented the want of responsioility con- 
trived by this Bill. Ife wished to know 
why it was so framed, except that, in plain 
truth, the minister who planacd it meant, 
by getting ali this patronage, to hold the 
situation, which he affected to retain by 
the good pleasure of the crown, in de- 
hance of it, without being answerable for 
the consequences of mismanagement or 
ill succes?. tie said, the duty of the peers 
was cgually to defend the just rights of 
the crown and the ibertics of the people. 
The efieet of this Dill would be probably 
fatal to the frecdom of ch ction; unques- 
tionably so to the independence of parla 
ment. It would be also derogatory to the | 
simplicity of the constitution and the 
honour of the sovereizn, by lvesting cere 
tain of lis subjects with adignity, a lustre, 
and a patronage equal to the sovercign’s ; 
and therefore he should vote decidedly 
against the Bill. 

The Bishop of Salisbury rose, while 
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lord Mansfield was putting the question ; 
and some lords objected that the question 
was put, on which the bishop said, he was 
in the judgment of the House whether he 
was within the strict order of their lord- 
ships proceedings or not; and he should 
abide by the decision of the noble lord on 
the woolsack. On lord Mansfield’s nod- 
ding assent, the bishop went on. He ob- 
served, that if he was on the verge of irre- 
gularity, he trusted he should obtain their 
lordships forgiveness, when they were ap- 
poses of the motive which had rendered 

im so tardy in rising. He had hoped 
that some noble lord, whose rank, whose 
connexions, and whose talents, gave his 
sentiments a weight, to which, on none of 
those grounds, he had the least preten- 
sions, would have stated to their lordships 
an idea, which had forcibly struck his 
mind in the course of this debate. He 
considered the Bill under their lordships 
discussion, as exceptionable in many of its 
parts ; but one of them, if not done away, 
@s an insurmountable barrier to its being 
passed. The part to which he alluded, 
was that which, in a manner unexampled 
in the records of regular parliaments, 
vested the nomination of the new directors 
in the legislative, wresting it out of the 
hands of the executive branch, where the 
constitution placed it. This was such an 
infringement of the legal prerogative of 
the crown as he could never consent to. 
On principle, he revered the crown; he 
admired the virtue of the prince who wore 
it, and he felt the warmest gratitude for 
the unremittcd favours which that prince 
had conferred upon him. He must there- 
fore resist the commitment, unless some 
lord, high in office, would give assurance 
that ministers would not oppose the 
amendment of that clause in the commit- 
tee. Were such an assurance given, he 
was ready to vote for the commitment; 
was it withheld, the Bill should have his 
decided negative. Three noble lords, who 
had spoken with the most distinguished 
ability against the Bill, had admitted the 
necessity of some regulations in the East 
India Company. How were those regula- 
tions to be established, but either by a 
new Bill, or committing the present? The 
advantages of the latter were obvious. He 
could not, therefore, but hope their lord- 
slips would consent to the commitment, 
on the condition he had stipulated. It 
might there be so amended, so new cast, 
as to give satisfaction to all parties. The 
bishop said farther, that what he had 
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hitherto urged, was not the only ground 
on which he had formed the opinion he 
had presumed to give; but he thought the 
commitment wise and proper, as a decent 
respcct to the House of Commons, which 
had passed this Bill by a majority of 114. 
Zealous for the dignity of that assembly, 
of which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber, he could not but feel an anxiety that 
it should on this, as on all occasions, pre- 
serve that dignity, and proceed with this 
Bill, as they uniformly did with all others 
of such magnitude and importance, which 
came to their lordships House so circum- 
stanced as this Bill was. He wished to 
alleviate, not to increase heats. LHe pre- 
tended not to know what, at that moment, 
was agitating elsewhere. He was attached 
to every part of the constitution. As a 
friend to this country, he could not but 
wish that such a mode of conduct might 
be pursued, as, by committing the Bill, 
would expunge all that was unconstitu- 
tional, amend all that was faulty, and 
insert such regulations as would restore to 
the crown its just rights, and introduce 
such a temperate reform in the manage- 
ment of the Company’s affairs, as every 
dispassionate man must allow that the pre- 
sent state of the Company demanded. 

The question, ‘¢ That the Bill be com- 
mitted,” being put, the House divided: 
Contents 57; Proxies 19—76: Not Cone- 
tents 75; Proxies 20—95: Majority 
against the commitment 19. The Bill was 
consequently rejected.* 


Debate 1n the Commons on the Report 
of the King’s Opinion respecting Mr. Bos's 
India Bilt.} Dec. 17. As soon as the 
Speaker had taken the chair, 

Mr. Baker rose. He said he had some- 
thing material to lay before the House, 
which required their most serious atten- 
tion ; and in order to give the greater so- 
lemnity to their deliberations, he moved, 
“« That the serjeant at arms do go with 
the mace into the Speaker’s chambers, 
the court of Requests, and places adjacent, 
and summon the members there to attend 
the service of the House.” 

This motion was carried, and the sere 
jeant accordingly departed with the mace. 
Having executed his commission, and laid 
the mace upon the table, 


* The Prince of Wales, who was in the 
minority in the former division, having learned 
in the interim, that the measure was offensive 
to the King, was absent on this occasion, 
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Mr. Baker rose again. He observed, 
that if a private loss ever was productive 
of public good, the domestic loss of Mr. 
Speaker, in which he sincerely sympa- 
thized with him, was unquestionably of 
that nature; as by having caused an ad- 
journment of a couple of days, this cir- 
cumstance had given gentlemen time to 
reflect seriously on the very alarming 
report that had been for some days in 


circulation relative to a conference which. 


a noble lord had with a great personage, 
and the opinion that was said to have been 
expressed by the latter, of the Bill which 
that House had sent up to the Lords, for 
vesting the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany in certain directors. At present it 
was aUprortey on no better authority than 
that of a rumour, but it was a rumour of 
too serious and too alarming a nature to 
be passed over unnoticed. The wisdem 
of our ancestors, in framing the constitu- 
tion of this country, when it vested the 
legislative authority in three different 
branches, most judiciously intended that 
they should be independent of the others ; 
each left to its own judgment, unbiassed 
and uninfluenced. But it would be to no 
porpeee that the power of making laws 

ad been most wisely distributed between 
King, Lords, and Commons, if any one of 
them should be able to influence both or 


either of the other two; as well might the 


influenced branch be dismembered from 
the legislative body. Now, in his oninion, 
the report to which he alluded had a 
direct tendency to create that bias which 
the constitution abhorred, and to un- 
hinge the frame of our government. To 
say that the King was an enemy to any 
particular measure then under censider- 
ation of parhament, could have no other 
tendency, no other object than to prevent 
persons from voting according to their 
judgment, and to influence them to vote 
solely from the dictates of their hopes or 
fears. He would not say that any noble 
lord had spread such a report; he could 
not say who had spread it; but certainly 
it had been spread; and it was the duty 
of that House to express its abhorrence 
of it, be the author of it who it might. 
Peers of parliament were cailed the licre- 
ditary counsellors of the crown; but the 
very essence and spirit of the constitution 
would be done away, if any one of them 
should be ase | secretly to give ad- 
vice to his Majesty, and that such advice 
should be followed. It was sound consti- 
tutional doctrine, ‘ that the king can do 
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no wrong;” the reason was obvious; if 
his Majesty should unfortunately happen 
to give sanction to measures by which the 
constitution should be ruined or endan- 
gered, his ministers were responsible to 
the public, and upon them all the blame 
would rest. But what would be the con- 
sequence if'a king should act by the advice 
of a person not jis minister? It would be 
this; the king could not be responsible, 
his ministers could not be responsible, for 
things done without their advice or know- 
ledge ; and thus that responsibility which 
was the life of the constitution, would be 
taken away; and with it, the principal 
check that the public have upon the 
crown. Surely, therefore, it was the duty 
of that House, as the guardians of the 
constitution, to stand forward, and pre- 
serve it from ruin; to maintain that equi- 
librium between the three branches of the 
legislature, and that independence without 
which the constitution could no longer 
subsist. They had ever been jealous of 
the smallest interference of one branch 
with the deliberations of another; and he 
hoped that jealousy which had hitherto 
supported their independence, and which, 
he trusted, would ever support it, would 
prompt them to concur with him in two 
pope ane which he should take the 
iberty to submit to them. But first, he 
moved that the resolution of the 12th of 
November 1640, be read; which was 
accordingly read. It appeared that the 
House hed agreed to it, in consequence 
of notice that had been taken in a speech 
ftom the throne of the conduct of the 
House in debates upon a Bill relative to 
the impressing of seamen, which the 
House conceived to be a breach of pri- 
vilege. He moved next that the resolu- 
tion of the 16th of December 1641, be 
read, This resolution was adopted in ~ 
consequence of some expressions dropt 
in a debate by Mr. Comptroller, by which 
he intimated that his Majesty would not 
be pleased if the Bill then in question 
should pass. ‘This was conceived to be 
a direct attack upon the freedom of des 
bate, and a very alarming breach of pri- * 
vilege. Mr. Baker did not mean to say, 
that the case of the rumour to which he 
alluded, was exactly similar to those which 
had been just read from the Journals ; 
but the House would see from them how 
jealous their predecessors had been of any 
thing like an attempt to bias cither House 
of-Parliament in their deliberations, With 
respect to this rumour, he would go so far 
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as to say, that, true or false, it had pro- 
duced very dangerous effects; for he un- 
derstood that some noble lords, in conse- 
quence of it, had taken their proxies from 
those to. whom they hed before entrusted 
them, and given them to noble lords who 
were known to be hestile to India. He 
concluded by reading the two following 
“Resolutions: 1. 6 That it is now necessary 
to declare, that, to report any opinion, or 
pretended oninion, of his Majesty, upon 
any bill, or other proceeding, denending 
in either House of Parliament, with avicw 
to influence the votes of the members, is 
a high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory 
to the honour of the crown, a breach of 
the fundamental privileges of parliament, 
and subversive of the constitution of this 
country.”” 2. © That this Hotse will on 
Monday next resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, to consider 
the state of the nation.” Having read 
the Resolutions, Mr. Baker moved the 
former. 
“Lord Maitlend seconded the motion. 
He said that the question now was not 
whether this Bull or that Bill should pass ; 
whether this measure or that should be 
preferred ; but whether the very consti- 
tution of thc country should be dissolved. 
or preserved. The very life-blood of the 
constitution had been aimed at; that re- 
sponsibility which alone eould enable that 
House to drag criminals from the foot of 
the throne, that responsibility was to be 
taken away, if that House did not rise up 
to defend it. If responsibility was once 
removed, where could acriminal be found? 
Not on the throne, for the king can do no 
wrong; not in administration, for where 
they are not consulted, they cannot be 
responsible. ‘Lhat House, therefore, must 
suilcr every measure, however injurious 
it might prove, .to pass unnoticed, if they 
did not stand forward and maintain that 
constituticnal doctrine, which declares, 
tlt for every measure there shall be a 
responsible agent: it would he too late to 
assert that doctrine, if they omitted to 
express their detestation of the rumour 
which had been abroad for some days; a 
rumour, which, if true, ought to make 
every man shudder, who had a regard for 
his country, and invaluable constitution. 
Var] Nueent was never more astonished 
in his lite than with the Resolution now 
moved and seconded. It went, in his 
opin‘on, to an utter annihilation of all 
govercignty in the country. What! were 
wot peers, by their rank and situation, the 
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hereditary counsellors of the crown? 
Would the House of Commons dare to 
derogate from that high and discrimi- 
nating dignity which the constitution, for 
the wisest and best purposes, had ap- 
pended to their station in society? He 
would go farther, and assert, not only 
that every peer had a right to advise with 
his sovereign individually, but that every 
member of that House, nay, every sub~ 
ject in the kingdom, under certain modt- 
fications, had a title to address his Ma- 
jesty. The resolution was therefore cal- 
culated not only to convey a censure on 
the other branch of the Iegisluture, to 
circumscribe the peers in the enjoyment 
of their independence, but to subvert the 
liberties of L:nglishmen, who were indivi- 
dually allowed by the constitution to pe- 
tition the throne on whatever appeared to 
them of importance enough to justify such 
ameasure. But not only does this mo- 
tion, said he, go thus far, but it goes thus 
far without any foundation whatever. 
What are your allegations, and where are 
your proots? I vow to God, such a mo- 
tion as this will stimulate the other House 
to resent the conduct of this. If any in- 
dividual is intended to be censured by 
this measure, speak out, and name him, 
bring him before you. What! would you 
suppress that good old English spirit, 
which will not be silent in the moment of 
danger? Is it the intention of this mode 
of proceeding to check those exertions 
which every individual is called upon to 
put forth in the crisis of public calamity, 
when innovations threatening every birth- 
right we enjoy, are brought forward under 
the strong hand of authority?) Do you 
mean to keep the few virtues, which 
would yct stem the torrent of national 
ruin, in‘awe, and at a distance from the 
only ears that may listen to them with 
success ? I vow to God, Sir, were any re- 
lation, dear to me or mine, to be found in 
such a crisis as this, capable of advancing 
such bold truths to the royal father of 
his people—were a person under such a 
decsription to be brought before you, and 
receive condign punishment, I should 
think it, in common with all his friénds, a 
triumph, which would be his glory to the 
latest posterity. 

Mr. WW’. itt, who had risen at the 
same time with lord Nugent, hoped the 
noble lord would attribute his then getting 
up to no other motive than that common 
one which actuated them both, adueattach- 
ment to the constitutional independence 
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of parliament, and the unalienable right of 
peers, either individually or collectively, to 
advise his Majesty, whenever they thought 
the situation of public affairs made such 
a step an essential part of their duty. 
The very singular and solemn mode of 
introducing this most extraordinary reso- 
lution, the formality of summoning the 
Immediate attendance of the members, and 
above all, the personal character of the 
hon. gentleman who made, and the noble 
Jord who seconded the motion, were cir- 
cumstances which strongly impressed his 
mind with its necessity and importance ; 
otherwise, when the matter was licked 
into its proper shape, and divested of 
every superfluous appendage, it appeared 
to him the most unnecessary, the most 
frivolous and illtimed that ever insulted the 
attention of the national senate. He asked, 
whether gentlemen had adverted to its 
foundation and object? Did it contain any 
specific charge? No. Was it directed to 
any decisive issue? No. Was it founded 
on any positive facts, either proved or 
stated? No. What, then, was the House 
to make of such a proposition? Could 
they adopt a measure which came in a 
shape thus questionable, without ma- 
turcly weighing the consequences? Upon 
what was the mighty gricvance com- 
plained of supposed to depend? Not 
on any misdemeanor substantiated to the 
satisfaction of the Hlouse by any sort 
of evidence whatever, but on the vague 
surmises or lie of the day. The monster, 
public report, which was daily and 
hourly fabricating every species of the 
grossest absurdities and improbabilities, 
was thus made to intrude on the national 
business, and arrest the attention of the 
House of Commons to follow her through 
all her shapes and extravagancies. - Could 
any thing be more pertcctly ridiculous, 
or a greater sarcasm on that serious and 
dispassionate dignity of “mind, which 
ought to attend and discriminate all their 
parhamentary proceedings? Surely no 
such importance was ever before imparted 
to mere rumour and hearsay: for, were it 
really the duty of parliament to take up 
rumours wherever they were to be found, 
the House might at least find enough of 
employment. Happily for ministers their 
rumours were all sanctified by the autho- 
rity of office: this was the stamp which 
was to give them currency. But might 
not those of every size, complexion, and 
shape, be every where secn, on every oc- 
casiou, stalking openly, and menacing the 
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frecdom and birthright of Englishmen, 
under every form and by every means? In- 
fluence had been ascribed to rumours of a 
certain description, which whether true or 
false he would not say; for he did not 
know but there was such an influence on 
the other side, which, according to ru- 
mour, was also used, and therefore equally 
criminal, Let ministers answer for those 
scribblers who were employed at their in- 
stance, and even dared avow their autho- 
rity fur publishing things absolutely un- 
founded. Where was the man who dared 
toavow auch rumours as had been in con- 
stant circulation ever since the introduc- 
tion of the Indian business? Who could 
estimate their operation on the minds of 
the people, the state of public credit, and 
the dignity of government in the eyes of 
forcigners? Why were not resolutions 
founded on such palpable and obvious 
mischiefs as these? ‘These all, more or 
less, originated in rumours, which however 
were suffered to pass with impunity, and 
toexpire unnoticed. But rumours, big he 
would say with no such consequences, 
were however to be marked with the in- 
dignation of parliament. He trusted the 
dignity of the House, the common sense 
which had always distinguished its pro- 
ceedings, and the honour which gentlemen 
owed to their own professions, would not, 
on this occasion, suffer any thing so frivo- 
lous and contemptible to slur the annals 
of a British senate. The hon. mover had 
talked much ‘about secret influence, and 
asked how ministers were to .act when 
thus circumstanced? In‘his opinion, the 
servants of the crown were worse than 
useless, whenever they were without re- 
sponsibility. Jor a situation thus dan- 
gerous and unconstitutional they were, in- 
decd, strictly answerable. ‘Their duty, in 
a situation thus dishonourable and _ ineffi- 
cient, was therefore obvious and indispen- 
sable. The moment they could not 
answer for their own measures, let them 
retire. ‘They were no longer fit to occupy 
stations which they did not adequately fill. 
He concluded by moving the order of 
the day. 

Lord Mahon seconded the motion. He 
began by charging Mr. Secretary Fox 
with an utter desertion of all principle. 
He reprobated his East India Bill as the 
worst and most obnoxious that ever chal- 
Jenged the attention of parliament, or 
roused the indignation of Englishmen. 
His whole speech was a personal attack 
on the conduct of the party who adhered 
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to Mr. Fox, whom he reprobated as aban- 
doning the public for private interest. 
He referred particularly to the conduct of 
a noble duke in the other House, whose 
words he had taken down, and which were, 
that “ he had authority to say, that no 
man was authorized to make mention of 
the royal opinion in the sense in which it 
had been rumoured.”? This, he averred, 
that noble duke had no right to assert; 
and he stated it to be as improper an in- 
fluence on one side, as that which had 
been insinuated on the other. It was at 
midnight, he said, that this had happened, 
and midnight only was a fit season for 
such a conduct, as it was an evident in- 
tention to bias the minds of those who 
were entitled and bound by their con- 
sciences to exercise their discretion on 
every question which came before them. 
Lord North said, that the noble lord 
had blamed a noble duke for doing what 
appeared to him his immediate duty, and 
the duty of every one who filled so re- 
sponsible an office. A rumour had been 
stated, reflecting very much on the cha- 
racter of the sovereign, and tending not a 
little to embarrass government. How was 
he to counteract that rumour? Was he to 
let it pass unnoticed, and possess undis- 
‘turbed all its effect on the minds of those 
for whose credulity it was calculated? Or 
had he any other way of defeating its in- 
tention, than by denving its reality? His 
Jordship then applied himself to the seve- 
ral arguments urged by Mr. Pitt, which 
he went through with infinite energy and 
wit. We contested the propriety and ne- 
cessity of the motion, on constitutional 
principles. It was competent for that 
House to institute an inquiry into what- 
ever affccted the freedom of debate, and 
to take what resu!utions in conscquence 
that they might think proper. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers was the only se- 
curity which Englishmen had against the 
abuse of the executive power. This de- 
stroyed, their fears were justly roused; and 
who could say how strongly these might 
operate, or where they might end? But 
it had been said by the hon. gentleman, 
that the conduct of ministers, under such 
a predicament even as this, was obvious ; 
whenever tlicy found themselves destined 
to act under undue influence, they ought 
to Jeave their situations; and who, said 
he, would act so mean, so base, so despi- 
cable a part, as, after such an intimation 
as this, ¢o continue in office? Such a 
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as peculiarly proper in the very critical 
situation of the hon. gentleman! It was 
only that one member, in one House, 
should publish such a rumour as had becn 
so frequently mentioned, and another, in 
the other House, push ministers home. 
The game thus managed was sure, and 
the play required no very uncommon dex- 
terity. He would presume, however, to 
advise the hon. gentleman to act with a 
little more patience and decency. Mi- 
nistry, he trusted, would act as they ought 
todo; but he would not now say how: 
only he was at liberty to assure the hon. 
candidate for their places, that they would 
not retain their situation any longer than 
they could act in it with responsibility 
and effect. This, he trusted, was the de- 
termination of all who acted with him.— 
His lordship said, he had heard much in 
his time of secret influence. He never 
saw any thing like it, otherwise he should 
undoubtedly have relinquished his situa- 
tion. But this rumour, which had merited 
such a marked reprobation, had all the 
appearance of it. A Bill had been 
brought into parliament, and thoroughly 
discussed. No evidence was insisted on 
by the counsel to disprove the spirit or 
expose the tendency of the Bill; but the 
whole business went on smoothly and 
without molestation, till the Commons 
presented it to the other House. There 
it appeared under the sanction of one of 
the fuliest and most independent mojori- 
ties that ever accompanied any measure 
whatever. The counsel came forward 
loaded with new evidence; and lest all 
this should net be enough, rumours were 
industriously propagated, in order to dis- 
credit the measure, and destroy it by that 
very influence, which, if lawful at all, 
ought only to be exerted when there was 
a responsibility.—Aflter putting these facts 
in a strong point of view, his lordship con- 
tended for the propriety and necessity of 
the motion: and this he did the more es- 
pecially, as he had been charged, on former 
occasions, with indiflerence to the consti- 
tution. Had he been silent when such a 
gross violation of it had met with counte- 
nance, he should have thought himself cul- 
pable indeed. For what was the influence 
of the crown, against which, on former oc- 
casions, all these gentlemen had divided 
against him, and for which he had then 
deemed it his duty to contend, in com- 
parison of a principle which, once esta- 
blished, would bury, in one grave, all the 
privileges of parliament, and the rights of 
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the people ? He should therefore give the 
' resutution now proposed his most sincere 
and hearty support. 

Mr. WW. Grenvilte was much astonished at 
the motion. Hereprobateda measure which 
had no proof to supportit. He desired that 
ministers would not speak mysteriously ; 
that they would speak out. If any crime 
had been committed against the state or 
constitution, it was their duty to bring the 
offender to justice, and to acquaint the 
House with the offence. They were 
bound to bring acharge; they were bound 
in duty to the public, because they ought 
not to suffer a delinquent to escape with 
impunity ; they were bound in duty to the 
supposed delinquent, because his charac- 
ter ought not to be whispered away ; but 
an opportunity ought to be given to him, 
by stating to him his crime, to enter into 
his defence. In the name, therefore, of 
the public, he called upon them to state 
the specific charge; in the name of his 
noble relation, he challenged them to do it. 

Mr. Fox spoke to the following effect: 
—I did not intend, Sir, to have said any 
thing in addition to what has been already 
urged so ably in favour of the resolution 
now agitated. In my own opinion, its 
importance, propriety, and necessity, are 
completely and substdntially established. 
A few particulars, suggested in the cours’ 
of the debate by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, may be thought, how- 
ever, to merit some animadversion. And, 
once for all, let-no man complain of strong 
languace. Things are now arrived at 
such a crisis as renders it impossible to 
speak without warith. Delicacy and re- 
serve are criminal, where the interests of 
Englishmen are in hazard. ‘The various 
points in dispute strike to the heart; and 
it were unmanly and pusillanimous to 
wrap up in smooth and deceitful colours, 
objects which, in their nature and conse- 
quences, are calculated to fill the House, 
the pubic, and all the world, with a mix- 
ture of indignation and horror. 

This, at least, hath made such an im- 
pression on my mind, that I never fe:t so 
much anxiety; I never addressed this 
House under such a pressure of impending 
mischief; I never trembled so much for 
public liberty as Inow do. The question 
befure the House involves the rights of 
parliament in all their consequences and 
extent. These rights are the basis of our 
constitution, and form the spirit of whiat- 
ever discriminates the government of a 
free country. And have not these been 
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threatened and assaulted? Can they exist 
a moment in opposition to such an inter- 
ference as is supposed by the resolution, 
as has been stated by several hon. gentle- 
men, to have taken place? No: human 
nature is not sufficiently perfect to resist 
the weight of such a temptation. When, 
therefore, shall the House assert its dig- 
nity, its independence, its prerogatives, by 
a resolute and unequivocal declaration of 
all its legal and constitutional powers, but 
in the instant of their danger? The dis- 
ease, Sir, is come to a crisis; and now is 
the juncture which destines the patient to 
live or die. We are called to sanctify or 
oppose an absolute extinction of all for 
which our ancestors struggled and expired. 
We are called to protect and defend, not 
only the stipulated franchises of English- 
men, but the sacred privileges of huma- 
nity. We are called to protract the ruin 
of the constitution. The deliberations of 
this night must decide whether we are to 
be freemen or slaves; whether the House 
of Commons be the palladium of liberty, 
or the organ of despotism; whether we 
are henceforth to possess a voice of our 
own, or to be only the mere mechanical 
echo of secret influence. Is there an in- 
dividual, who fcels tor his own honour, 
callous to an apprehension of sucha con- 
sequence as this? Does not every regard 
which he owes to a body who cannot be 
degraded without his disgrace, who can- 
not expire without involving his fate, 
rouse his indignation, and excite him to 
every exertion, both in his individual and 
delegated capacity, which can reprobate, 
suspend, or destroy a practice so inimical 
to public prosperity, as well as hosule to 
the very existence of this House ? 

But what is this resolution? It has becn 
called, with great technical acuteness, @ 
truism, which seems as incapable of dis- 
cussion as it 1s of proof. The foundation 
of it, however, is a matter of such gencral 
and palpable notoriety, as to put every 
degree of scepticism to defiance. Ru- 
murs of a most extraordinary nature have 
been disseminated in no common way, and 
by no inferior agents. A noble carl is said 
to have used the name of mafesty with the 
ovvious and express intention of affecting 
the decisions of the legislature concerning 
a Bill, of infinite consequence to thirty 
millions of people, pending in parliament. 
The nature of this debate will not allow 
me to avoid the mention of names. The 
reality of reports circulating, and operat- 
ing to a certain degree, is equally admitted 
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-on all sides of the House. The arguments 
urged to defeat the use which is made of 
this fact by the resolution under discus- 
sion, are far from contradicting its vera- 
city. No: its validity is supposed ; the 
consequences only, which we impute to 
that circumstance, are disputed. No man 
has yet ventured, or dares to venture, to 
stand forth, and say, in so many words, 
that it does not exist. This would cer- 
tainly finish the contest much to the ho- 
nour of the nobleman concerned, but still 
more to the satisfaction of this House and 
the tranquillity of the public. His hon. 
relation, who foe the House to a specific 
charge, leaves that whole load of suspicion 
and crimination on the character he would 
defend, unbroken, undiminished, and un- 
equivocal, ‘This may not be so much 
owing to a consciousness of delinquency, 
as a sentiment of pride: pride is the pas- 
_sion of little, dark, intriguing minds; and 
nothing but the truth of the charge can, 
in the present case, be more incompatible 
with every principle of rectitude and vir- 
tue. This rumour has been treated with 
a levity which amounts to a sarcasm or 
lampoon on the dignity of the House. 
But I will tell gentlemen it is not a news- 
paper, it is not a verbal surmise, but 
sometlung much stronger and morc se- 
rious ; there is a written record to be pro- 
duced. ‘This letter (pulling it out of his 
pocket) is not to be put in the balance 
with the lie of the day. It states, that 
“his Majesty allowed earl Temple to say, 
that whoever voted forthe India Bill, were 
not only not his friends, but he shoulc 
consider them as his enemies. And, if 
these words were not strong enough, earl 
Temple might use whatever words he 
might deem stronger, or more to the pur- 
pose.” Is this parliamentary, or is it 
truth?) Where is the man who darcs to 
afirm the one or deny the other? or to 
say, that he believes in his conscicnce such 
a rumour was not calculated to produce 
an immediate effect? It certainly tended, 
in the first instance, to vilify, in the 
grossest and most violent manner, the 
procecdings of parliament. It says to the 
public, that we are not equal to our trust ; 
that we either ignorantly or wilfully betray 
the interest of our constituents; and that 
we are not to be guided in our decisions 
by their convictions or our own, but by 
that unseen and mysterious authority, to 
whom the sovereign, his counsellors and 
the legislature, are only the blind and 
passive instruments. Both Houses of Par- 
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liament are consequently parties in the 
contest, and reduced, by this unfortunate 
and wicked advice, to the predicament of 
a man struggling for his life. We are 
robbed of our rights, with a menace of 
immediate destruction before our face. 
From this moment, farewcll to every inde- 
pendent measure! Whenever the liber- 
ties of the people, the righis of private 
property, or the still more sacred and in- 
valuable privileges of personal safety, in- 
vaded, violated, or in danger, are vindi- 
cated by this House, where alone they 
can be legally and effectually redressed, 
the hopes of the public, anxious, cager 
and panting for the issue, are whispcred 
away, and for ever suppressed by the 
breath of secret influence. A parliament 
thus fettered and controlled, without spirit 
and without freedom, instead of limiting, 
extends, substantiates and establishes, be- 
yond all precedent, latitude, or condition, 
the prerogatives of the crown. But, though 
the British House of Commons were so 
shamefully lost to its own weight in the 
constitution, were so unmindful of its for- 
mcr struggles and triumphs in the great 
cause of libcrty and mankind, were so 
indifferent and treacherous to those primary 
objects and concerns for which it was 
originally instituted, I trust the charac- 
teristic spirit of this country is still equal 
to the trial; I trust lnglishmen will be as 
jealous of secret influence as superior to 
open violence; I trust they are not more 
ready to defend their intercsts against 
foreign depredation and insult, than to 
encounter and defeat this midnight con- 
spiracy against the constitution. 

The proposition of this evening is, there- 
fore, founded on a fact the most extra- 
ordinary and alarming this country could 
possibly hear; a fact which strikes at the 
great bulwark of our liberties, and goes to 
an absolute annihilation, not of our char- 
tered rights only, but those radical and 
fundamental ones which are paramount to 
all charters, which were consigned to our 
care by the sovereign disposition of na- 
ture; which we cannot relingqyish without 
violating the most sacred of all obligations ; 
to which we are entitled, not as members 
of society, but as individuals, and as men ; 
the rights of adhering steadily and uni- 
formly to the great and supreme, laws of 
conscience and duty ; of preferring, at alk 
hazards, and without equivocation, those 
general and substantial interests which we 
have sworn to prefer; of acquitting our- 
selves honourably to our constituents, to 
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our friends, to our own minds, and to that 
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whom we act. 

How often shall the friends of the noble 
earl, whom I have named, be called upon 
tonegative the proposition, by vouching 
for him his innocence of the charge? Will 
any of them Jay their hand on their heart, 
and disavow the fact in that nobleman’s 
name? Let them fairly, honourably, and 
decidedly put an end to that foul imputa- 
tion which rests on his conduct, and the 
House must immediately dismiss the re- 
port as idle and ill-founded. But, while 
no man comes honestly forward and takes 
truth by the hand, we must look to the 
consequence. This House must not lose 
sight of its rights and those of the commu- 
aity. The latter can subsist no longer 
than the former are safe. We now deli- 
berate on the life and blood of the consti- 
tution. Give up this point, and we scal 
our own quietus, and are accessary to our 
own insignificance or destruction. 


But how is the question, thus unsuc-_ 


cessfully put to the friends and abettors 
of secret influence in this, answered, when 
put to the noble principal in the other 
‘House? Is he ready and eager to vindi- 
cate his own character, and rescue that of 
his sovereign from so foul a reproach? 
No: but he replies in that mean, insidious, 
equivocal, andtemporising language, which 
tends to preserve the eftect without boldly 
and manfully abiding by the consequences 
of the guilt. Such was the answer, as 
mysterious and ill-designed as the delin- 
quency it was intended to conceal; and 
the man only, who could stoop to the base- 
ness of the one, was the most likely in the 
world to screen himself behind the dupli- 
city of the other. What, then, shall we 
infer from a system of acting and speaking 
thus guarded and fallacious, but that the 
device was formed to operate on certain 
minds, as it is rumoured to have done; 
and that such a shallow and barefaced 
pretext could influence those only, who, 
without honour or consistency, are endow- 
ed with congenial understandings ! | 

_ Had this alarming and unconstitutional 
interference happened in matters of no 
consequence, or but of inferior conse- 
quence, the evil would not have appeared 
of such a magnitude as it does. But 
let us consider the nature of the busi- 
hess which it is intended to impede or 
suppress. For near twenty years have 
the affairs of the East India Company, 
More or less, occasionally engrossed the 
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Committces of 
this Ilouse, composed of the most able, 
industrious and upright characters, have 
sat long, indefatigably, and assiduously, 
in calling forth, arranging, digesting aud 
applying every species of evidence which 
could be found. Reports of their honest 
and elaborate conduct are before the 
House. ‘The public feel the pressure of 
this monstrous and multifarious object. 
Gentlemen in opposition were at least not 
insensible to its necessity, its urgency and 
its importance. Anhon. gentleman (Mr. 
W. Pitt), who has distinguished himself 
so much on this occasion, protested very 
solemnly against all palliatives, expedients, 
or the abortive substitutes of radical and 
complete measures. To meet that hon. 
gentleman’s idea, as well as to suit the 
exigence of the case, the present Bill wag 
brought in. It has been called a rash, in- 
considerate, and violent measure. The 
House is aware what discussion it has oc- 
casioncd ; and I dare any one to mention 
a single argument brought against it 
which has not been candidly and fairly 
tried, not by the weight of a majority, 
but .by the force of plain and explicit rea- 
soning. No Bill was ever more violently 
and systematically opposed, investigated 
at greater length, or by more ability: 


‘passed the House under the sanction of a 


more respectable and independent majo- 
rity, or had more the countenance and 
patronage of the country at large. How, 
then, did it succeed in the other House 2? 
What was the reception which, thus cir- - 
cumstanced, it received from their lord- 
ships? Some degree of decency might have 
been expected from one branch of the le- - 
gislature to another. ‘Fhat respectable in- 
dependence which ought to be the leading 
feature in their decisions, is not incompati-. 
ble with, but essential to such a mutual de- 
ference for the proccdure of each, as must 
be the conscquence of acting constitution- 
ally. The Bill, however, though matured 
anddebated by all the abilities of this House, 
though urged by the most powerful of all 
arguments, necessity, and though recom- 
mended by aimost two to one on cver 
division it occasioned, will, in all probabi- 
lity, be lost. 

‘But, Sir, I beseech the House to attend 
to the manner in which it is likely to 
meet such a fate. Is this to be effected 
by the voice of an independent majority ? 
Can any man view the lords of the bed- 
chamber in that respectable light? And 
the whole fortune of the measure now 
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depends on their determination. The ru- 
mour, 60 often stated and alluded to, was 
calculated; and intended to answer, an 
immediate ‘and important end. I am far 
from saying that it ought. ‘Those in high 
office and elevated rank, should prove 
themselves possessed of high and elevated 
sentiments; should join, to an exquisite 
sense of personal honour, the most per- 
fect probity of heart; should discover as 
much dignity and strength of understand- 
ing as may be naturally expected from a 
superior education, the distinctions of 
fortune, and the example of the great and 
the wise. But how does this description 
agree with their mode of managing their 
pee These they*cordially give in 

efore a rumour of the King’s displeasure 
reaches their ears; the moment this inti- 
mation is made, on the same day, and 
within a few hours, matters appear to 
them in quite a different light; and the 
opinion which they embrace in the morn- 
Ing, is renounced at noon. I am as ready 
as any man to allow, what is barely pro- 
bable, that these lords might receive new 
convictions, which, like a miracle, ope- 
rated effectually and at once; and that, 
notwithstanding their proxies, from such 
a sudden and extraordinary circumstance, 
without hearing any debate or evidence 
on the subject, they might feel an imme- 
diate and unaccountable impulse to make 
their personal appearance, and vote ac- 
cording to thcir consciences. Who would 
choose to say that all this may not actually 
have been the case? There is certainly, 
however, a very uncommon coincidence 
in their lordships peculiar situation, and 
this unexpected revolution of sentiment ; 
and, were I disposed to treat the matter 
seriously, the whole compass of language 
affords no terms sufficiently strong and 
pointed to mark the contempt which I 
feel for their conduct. It is an impudent 
avowal of political profligacy ; as if that 
species of treachery were less infamous 
than any other. It is not only a degrada- 
tion of a station which ought to be occu- 
pied only by the highest and most exem- 
plary honour, but forfeits their claim to 
the characters of gentlemen, and reduces 
them to a level with the meanest and the 
basest of the species: it insults the noble, 
the ancient, and the characteristic inde- 
pendence of the English peerage, and is 
calculated to traduce and vilify the British 
legislature in the eyes of all Europe, and 
to the latest posterity. By what magic 
mobility can thus charm vice into virtue, I 
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know , not, nor wish to know; but in any 
other thing than politics, and among any 
other men than lords of the bedchamber, 
such an instance of the grossest perfidy 
would, as it well deserves, be branded 
with infamy and execration. 

Is there any thing, then, more plain 
and obvious, than that this great, this im- 
portant, this urgent measure, is become 
the handle of a desperate faction, whose 
principal object is power and place? It is 
the victim not of open and fair reasoning, 
but of that influence which shuns the 
light and shrinks from discussion: for 
those who pledged their honour in its sup- 

ort, from an acknowledged conviction of 
its rectitude, its propriety, and utility, have 
broken that faith, and relinquished their 
own judgments, in consequence of a rus 
mour that such a conduct would be per- 
sonally resented by the sovereign. What 
Bill, in the history of parliament, was ever 
so traduced, so foully misrepresented and 
betrayed in its passage through the dif- 
ferent branches of the legislature? The 
stroke which must decide the contest, can- 
not come from its real enemies, but its 
false friends ; and its fate, without exam- 

le in the annals of this House, will be 

anded down to the remotest posterity, 
not as a trophy of victory, but a badge of 
treachery. | 

Here, Sir, the hon. gentleman, with his 
usual liberality, upbraids me with mono- 
polizing, not only all the influence of the 
crown, the patronage of India, and the 
principles of Whiggism, but the whole of 
the royal confidence: but all such round, 
unqualified, and unfounded imputations 
must be contemptible, because they are 
not true; and the bitterest enemy, not 
lost to every sense of manliness, would 
scorn to become an accuser on grounds so 
palpably false. -It is, indeed, as it has al- 
ways been, my only ambition to act such 
a part in my public conduct, as shall 
eventually give the lie to every species of 
suspicion which those who oppose me 
seem so anxious to create and circulate: 
and, if to Compass that by every possible 
exertion from which nu man in the sound 
exercise of his understanding can honestly 
dissent, be a crime, I plead guilty to the 
charge. This I am not ashamed to avow 
the predominating passion of my life; 
and I will cherish it, in spite of calumny, 
declamation, and intrigue, at the risk of 
all I value most in the world. 

But, Sir, in this monopoly of influence, 
the lords of the bedchamber ought at 
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least, for the sake of decency, to have been 
excepted. These, we all know, are con- 
stantly at the back of whoever is minister 
of the day. How often have they not 
been stigmatized with the name of the 
household troops, who, like the Pretorian 
bands of ancient Rome, are always pre- 
pared for the ready execution of every 
secret mandate! I remember a saying of 
an able statesman, whom, though I differed 
with him in many things, I have ever ac- 
knowledged to be possessed of many emi- 
nent and useful qualities. The sentence I 
allude to IE have always admired for its 
boldness and propriety. It was uttered 
by the late Mr. George Grenville, in ex- 
periencing a similar treachery—and would 
to God the same independent and manly 
sentiments had been inherited by all who 
bear the name—* I will never again,” 
said he, ‘‘ be at the head of e string of 
janizaries, who are always ready to stran- 
gle or dispatch me on the least signal.” 
Where, Sir, is that undue, that uncon- 
stitutional influence, with which the hon. 
gentleman upbraids me and those with 
whom J act? Are our measures supported 
by any other means than ministers have 
usually employed? In what, then, am I 
the champion of influence? Of the in- 
fluence of sound and substantial policy, 
ef open, minute, and laborious discussion, 
of the most respectable Whig interest in 
the kingdom, of an honourable majority in 
this House, of publie confidence and public 
responsibility, I am proud to avail myself, 
and happy to think no man can bar my 
claim. But every sort of influence un- 
known to the constitution, as base in itself 
as it is treacherous in its consequences, 
which is always successful because inca- 
pable of opposition, nor ever successful 
but when exerted in the dark, which, like 
every other monster of factious breed, 
never stalks abroad but in the absence of 
public principle, never assumes any other 
shape than a whisper, and never frequents 
any more public place of resort than the 
back stairs or closetat St. James’s,—all this 
secret, intriguing, and underhand influence, 
Iam willing and ready to forego: I will 
not even be the minister of a great and 
free ple an any condition derogatory 
to my honour and independence as a pri- 
vate gentleman. Let those who have no 
ether object than place, have it and hold 
it by the only tenure worthy of their ac- 
ceptance—secret influence: but without 
the confidence of this House as well as 
that of the sovereign, however necessary 
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to my circumstances and desirable to my 
friends, the dignity and emoluments of 
office shall never be mine. 

Is it, then, to the India Bill I am in- 
debted for this new appellation? Is there 
a single argument on this topic which has 
not been thoroughly and repeatedly dis- 
cussed? But the hon. gentleman has two 
strings to his bow: if he cannot blow me 
with the people, by demonstrating how 
this measure increases the influence of 
the crown, he will try what he can do 
with the crown, by exhibiting it as gene- 
rating an independence or aristocracy for 
the minister. His own popularity may go 
& great way in accomplishing the one, and 
secret influence will always be adequate 
to the other; and by an incessant clamour 
against the whole of the business, fo- 
mented and propagated at the instance of 
a mean and interested faction, it is not 
unlikely he may succeed in both. But I 
must beg gentlemen to consider, that this 
measure, which owes all its imperfections 
and obnoxious qualities—not to the ori- 
ginal text—but to the notes and commen- 
taries of its numerous editors and inter- 
preters, is intended merely as an experi- 
ment, subject to the cognizance and con- 
trol of the legislature. Is there any 
thing here independent of the three 
estates in parliament assembled? You say 
it is an executive power for which the 
constitution affords no prescription. But 
are you aware to what extent this al be 
ment goes? It deprives you, at one stroke, 
of all the manifold advantages which re- 
sult from every possible modification of 
colonization. What system of govern- 
ment can be applied to any foreign settle- 
ment or territory whatever, which is not 
proscribed bY the same reasoning? And, 
if this literal adherence to the form, in 
contradiction to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, is to be adopted, without regard to 
the many vast commercial interests, which 
produce the most fertile resources and 
form no inconsiderable share of our na- 
tional strength and distinction, we shall 
soon be circumscribed within our original 
boundaries, and be accounted as little 
among the nations as ever we were great. 

Conclusions, however, on such speculas 
tive theories as these, are as idle as unsae 
tisfactory. We never can forget that 
something must be done. I deny that 
any thing has yet been offered or tried, 
more congenial to the constitution, more 
adequate to the object, or more advanta- 
geous to the community at large, than the - 
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Bill in question. I am perfectly aware of 
whatever has been or can ‘be alleged on 
the subject; but, abstracted from the 
scramble of interest and the pitiful bug- 
bears of design, not one solid objection on 
the point of influence has yet been ad- 
vanced. The novelty of the system is 
quite as good a foundation for predicting 
the best as the worst consequences. It is 
rare that men are thus prone to miscon- 
strue the plainest propositions without 
some latent purpose; and we have the 
same right to comment on the motives on 
which the measure is opposed, as you 
have for reprobating those in which it ori- 
ginated. : 

Even supposing the rumours on which 
the resolution was proposed were true, It 
is alleged that a noble duke in the other 
House counteracted the effect of one in- 
fluence by another. It had been whis- 
pered that his Majesty had authorized his 
name to be used with a certain vicw: his 
grace, as the only expedient left for pre- 
serving the minds of their lordships un- 
biassed, and the personal honour of his 
sovereign unspotted, gave a negative to 
the fact. A tale was propagated which 
tended equally to traduce the crown and 
embarrass government. How was he to 
defeat the obvious design of such a no- 
torious libel on the best*of princes? Was 
it his duty to let it pass unnoticed, and to 
shed undisturbed all its influence on the 
minds of those for whose instruction and 
emolument it was originally devised? Or 
had he any other mode of averting its in- 
tention and success than by denying its 
reality? It would be hard, indeed, to 
debar ministers of aright to destroy false- 
hoods fabricated on purpose to destroy 
them. Such a prohibition amounts to 
their relinquishing a very material species 
of sclf defence, which is one of the most 
valuable privileges of human nature ; and, 
whatever the hon. gentleman may be will- 
ing to sacrifice to office, this is one condi- 
tion at least, to which I will never bea 
party. 

The task, therefore, he has assigned me 
of being the champion of influence, be- 
longs more properly to himself; who has 
this night stood forward in defence of a 
practice, which cannot be indulged for a 
moment but at the imminent risk of every 
thing great and valuable which our con- 
stitution secures. With what consistency 
he embarks in a cause so hostile and 
ominous to the rights and wishes of Eng- 
lishmen, those who have known his con- 
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nexions and observed his professions will 
judge. Let him not, then, in the paroxysmr 
of party zeal, put a construction on my 
conduct which it will not bear, or endea- 
vour to stamp it with the impression of his 
own. Tor that influence which the con- 
stitution has wisely assigned to the dif- 
ferent branches of the legislature, I ever 
have contended, and, I trust, ever shall. 
That of the crown, kept within its legal 
boundaries, is essential to the practice of 
government; but woe to this country the 
moment its operations are not as public 
and notorious as they are sensible and ef- 
fective! A great writer has said, that the 
English consiitution will perish, when the 
legislative becomes more corrupt than the 
exccutive power. Had he been as sound 
a judge of the practice as of the theory 
of governinent, he might have added, with 
still greater truth, that we shall certainly 
lose our liberty, when the deliberations of 
parliament are decided—not by the legal 
and usual—but by the illegal and extra- 
ordinary exertions of prerogative. 

The hon. gentleman declares, that if the 
King is thus prevented from consulting 
his peers, who are constitutionally styled 
the ancient and hereditary counsellors of 
the crown, or any other of his subjects, 
whenever he is pleased to call for st, he 
would be a captive on his throne, and the 
first slave in his own dominions. Does 
he, then, affect to think or allege that it is 
the desire of ministers to prescribe all 
social intercourse between his Majesty 
and his subjects? 1 will tell the hon. gen- 
tleman thus far his argument goes, and 
that is something worse than puerility and 
declamation: it is disguising truth under 
such colours as are calculated to render it 
odious and detestable. The Lords are un- 
doubtedly entitled to advise the throne 
collectively ; but this does not surely en- 
title every noble individual to take his 
Majesty aside, and, by a shocking farrago 
of fiction and fear, poison the royal mind 
with all their own monstrous chimeras. 
Whoever knows the mode of digesting 
business in the cabinet, must be sensible, 
that the least interference with any thing 
pending In parliament must be dangerous 
to the constitution. The question is not, 
whether his Majesty shall avail himself of 
such advice as no one readily avows, but 
who is answerable for such advice. Isthe 
hon. gentleman aware, that the responsi- 
bility of ministers is the only pledge and 
security the people of England possess 
against the infinite abuses so natural to 
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the exercise of this power? Once remove 
this great bulwark of the constitution, and 
we are, mn every respect, the slaves and 
property of despotism. And is not this 
the necessary consequence of secret in- 
fluence ? 

How, Sir, are ministers situated on this 

ound? Do they not come into power 
with a halter about their necks, by which 
the most contemptible wretch in the king- 
dom may dispatch them at pleasure? Yes, 
they hold their several offices—not at the 
option of the sovereign—but of the very 
reptiles who burrow under the throne: 
they act the part of puppets, and are an- 
swerable for all the folly, the ignorance, 
and the temerity or timidity of some un- 
known juggler behind the screen: they are 
not once allowed to consult their own, 
but to pay an implicit homage to the un- 
derstandings of those, whom to know were 
to despise. The only rule by which they 
are destined to extend authority over free- 
men, is a secret mandate which carries 
along with it no other alternative than 
ebedience—or ruin! What man, who has 
the feelings, the honour, the spirit, or the 
heart of a man, would stoop to sucli a 
condition for any official dignity or eniolu- 
ment whatever? Boys, without judgment, 
experience of the sentiments suggested by 
the knowledge of the world, or the ami- 
able decencies of a sound mind, may follow 
the headlong course of ambition thus pre- 
cipitantly, and vault into the seat while 
the reins of government are placed in 
other hands: but the minister who can 
bear to act such a dishonourable part, and 
the country that suffers it, will be mutual 
plagues and curses to eacli other. 

Thus aukwardly circumstanced, the best 
on earth could accomplish nothing, nor on 
any occasion, however pressing and mo- 
mentous, exert the faculties of government 
with spirit or effect. It is notin the human 
mind to put forth the least vigour under 
the impression of uncertainty. While all 
my best meant and best concerted plans 
are still under the control of a villainous 
whisper, and the most valuable conse- 
quences, which I flattered myself must 
have resulted from my honest and inde- 
fatigable industry, are thus defeated by 
secret influence, it is impossible to continue 
in office any longer, either with honour to 
myself or success to the public. The mo- 
ment I bring forward a measure adequate 
to the exigence of the state, and stake my 
Tepuiation, or indeed whatever is most 
dear and interesting in life, on its merit 
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and utility, instead of enjoying the 
triumphs of having acted fairly and 
unequivocally, all my labours, all m 
vigilance, all my expectations, so natural 
to every generous and manly exertion, are 
not only vilely frittered, but insidiously 
and at once whispered away, by rumours, 
which, whether founded or not, are capable 
of doing irreparable mischief, and have 
their full eftect before it is possible to cons 
tradict or disprove them. 

So much has been said about the cap- 
tivity of the throne, while his Majesty acts 
only in concert with his ministers, that one 
would imagine the spirit and soul of the 
British constitution were yet unknown in 
this House. It is wiscly established as a 
fundamental maxim, that the King can do 
no wrong; that whatever blunders or even 
crimes may be chargeable onthe exccutive 
power, the crown is still faultless. But 
how? Not by suffering tyranny and op- 
pression in a free government to pass with 
impunity ; certainly not: but the minister 
whoadvises or executes an unconstitutional 
measure, does it at his peril; and he ought — 
to know, that Englishmen are not only 
jealous of their rights, but legally possessed | 
of powers, competent on every such emer- 
gency to redress their wrongs. What is 
the distinction between an absolute and a 
limited monarchy ? but that the sovereign, 
in the one, is a despot, and may do what 
he pleases; but in the other, is himself 
subjected to the laws, and consequently 
not at liberty to advise with any one on 
public affairs not responsible for that 
advice; and the constitution has clearly 
directed his negative to operate under the 
same wise restrictions. ‘These prerogatives 
are by no means vested in the crown to 
be exerted in a wanton and arbitrary 
manner. The good of the whole is the 
exclusive object to which all the branches 
of the legislature and their different powers 
invariably point. Whoever interferes with 
this primary. and supreme dircction, must, 
in the highest degree, be unconstitutional. 
Should, therefore, his Majesty be disposed 
to check the progress of the legislature in 
accomplishing any measure of importance, 
either by giving countenance to an in- 
vidious whisper, or the exertion of his 
negative, without at the same time con- 
sulting the safety of his ministers, here 
would be an instance of mal-administration, 
for which, on that supposition, the con- 
stitution has provided no remedy. And 
God forbid that ever the constitution of 
this country should be found defective in 
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@ point so material and indispensable to 
public welfare! 

Sir; it is a public and crying grievance 
that we are not the first who have felt this 
secret influence. It seems to be a habit 
against which no change of men or mea- 
sures can operate with success. It has 
overturned a more able and popular 
minister (lord Chatham) than the present, 
and bribed him with a peerage, for which 
his best friends never cordially forgave 
him. The scenes, the times, the politics, 
and the system of the court, may shift 
with the party that predominates, but this 
dark mysterious engine is not only formed 
to control every ministry, but to enslave 
the constitution. To this infernal spirit of 
intrigue we owe that incessant fluctuation 
m his Majesty’s councils, by which the 
spirit of government is so much relaxed, 
and all its minutest objects so fatally de- 
ranged. During the strange and ridiculous 
interregnum of last year, I had not a doubt 
in my own mind with whom it originated; 
and I looked to an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Aenea opposite to me, the moment 
the grounds of objection to the East India 
Bill were stated. The same illiberal and 
plodding cabal who then invested the 
throne, and darkened the royal mind with 
ignorance and misconception, have once 
more been employed to act the same part. 
But how will the genius of Englishmen 
brook the insult? Is this enlightened and 
free country, which has so often and suc- 
cessfully struggled against every species of 
undue influence, to revert to those Gothic 
_ ages, when princes were tyrants, ministers 
minions, and government intriguing? 
‘Much and gloriously did this House fight 
and overcome the influence of the crown 
by purging itself of ministerial dependents: 
but what was the contractor’s Bill, the 
board of. trade, or a vote of the revenue 
officers, compared to a power equal to 
one-third of the legislature, unanswerable 
for, and unlimited in its acting? Against 
- these we had always to contend; but we 
knew their strength, we saw their dispo- 
sition, they fought under no covert, they 
were a powerful, not a sudden enemy. 
To compromise the matter, therefore, Sir, 
it would become this House to say, rather 
than yield to a stretch of prerogative thus 
‘unprecedented and alarming, Withdraw 
your secret influence, and, whatever en- 
trenchments have been made on the 
crown, we are ready to repair: take back 
those numerous and tried dependents who 
so often secured you a majority in par- 


liament; we submit to all the mischief 
which even this accession of strength is 
likely to produce; but for God’s sake 
strangle us not in the very moment we 
look for success and triumph, by an in- 
famous string of bedchamber janissaries ! 
The hon. gentleman has told us, with his 
usual consequence and triumph, that our 
duty, circumstanced as we are, can be 
attended with no difficulty whatever: the 
moment the sovereign withdraws his confi- 
dence, it becomes us to -retire. I will 
answer him in my turn, that the whole 
system in this dishonourable business may 
easily be traced. Aware of that glorious 
and independent majority which added so 
much dignity and support to the measure 
which appears thus formidable to secret 
influence, they find all their efforts to 
oppose it here abortive: the private cabal 
is consequently convened, and an invasion 
of the throne, as most susceptible of their 
operations, proposed. It was natural to 
expect that I, for one, would not be back- 
ward to spurn at such an interference. 
This circumstance affords all the ad- 
vantage they wished. I could not be eas 
in my situation under the discovery o 
such an insult; and this critical moment 
is eagerly embraced to goad me from 
office, to upbraid me with the meanness of 
not taking the hint, to remind me in public 
of the fate which I owe to secret advice. 
When that hour comes, and it may not 
be very distant, that shall dismiss me from 
the service of the public, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s example of lingering in office 
after the voice of the nation was that he 
should quit it, shall not be mine. I 
did not come in by the fiat of Majesty, 
though by this fiat I am not unwilling to 
go out. I ever stood, and wish only and 
always to stand on public ground. I have 
too much pride ever to owe any thing to 
secret influence. I trust in God this coun- 
try has too much spirit not to a eal and 
punish the minister that does! | arrogate 
no pomp, however, from the formality of 
resignation. My noble friend, 1 hope, 
thinks with me, that the present is one of 
those singular junctures when it is neces- 
sary to act with caution as well as spirit. 
We are certainly agreed not to retain our 
places any longer than we can maintain 
the dignity of government with responsi- 
bility and effect; and to the constitutional 
mandate of dismission, we are prepared to 
bow with humility and obedience. We 
have been repeatedly reminded of our dis- 
agreeable situation; but the chief fact te 
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which we owe this inconveniency was only 
not foreseen, from an idle opinion that no 
wan could be base and servile enough to 
undertake it. But now, our eyes are 
open to transactions, of which ocular de- 
moostration only could have convinced 
vw. We only beg when the revolution, 
which it is supposed may be effected in 
the royal breast,*is authentically an- 
Bounced, we may be allowed to judge for 
ourselves. I will apprise gentlemen, how- 
ever, thatthe situation of ministers is at 
nt extremely delicate. They stand 
pledged to the ) seats and a very honour- 
able majority of this House, not to relin- 
quish the affairs of the state while in so 
wech anarchy and distraction. And what 
ministry could wish for a stronger, or 
more desirable foundation than such a ma- 
jority as have constantly voted with us? 
For my own part, I ever thought public 
confidence the only substantial basis of a 
sound administration. The people of 
England have made me what I am; it was 
at their instance I have been called to a 
station in their service; and, perhaps, it 
would not be treating them well, hastily 
to abandon the post to which they have 
generously raised me. The whole of that 
respectable mak apie in which I am 
but an individual, are, in my opinion, 
bound in honour to do something at least 
for thirty millions of imnocent people, 
whose expectations have been raised and 
flattered by our exertions ; who have long 
struggled under every oppression, and 
grappled with their fate in vain; whose 
wretched and deplorable circumstances 
affect the British character in every corner 
of the world with infamy and horror; and 
who, at this moment, in spite of every 
exertion both of the legislature and court 
of directors, groan under the scourge, the 
extortion, and the massacre, of a cruel and 
desperate man, whom, in my conscience 
and trom my heart, 1 detest and execrate. 
It is impossible to overlook, or not to 
be surprised at the extreme eagerness of 
the hon. gentleman about our places, 
when twenty-four hours, at most, would 
give him full satisfaction. Is it that some 
new information may be ‘requisite to finish 
a system thus honourably begun? Or is 
the han. gentleman’s youth the only ac- 
count which can be given of that strange 
precipitancy and anxiety which he betrays 
on this occasion? It is, in my opinion, 
the best apology which can be urged in 
his behalf. Generosity and unsuspecting 
confidence.are the usual disposition of this 
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tender period. The friends of the hon. 
gentleman, I doubt not, will soon teach 
him experience and caution; and, when 
once he has known them as Jong, received 
as many of their promises, and seen their 


rinciples as much tried as I have done, - 


may not, perhaps, be quite so prodi 

of his credulity ai he ae 18. 1 he . 
prized of the lengths these men would go 
to serve their own selfish and private views? 
that their public spirit is all profession and 
hypocrisy? and that the only tie which 
unites and keeps them together is, that 
they are known only to each other, and 
that the moment of their discord puts a 
period to their strength and consequence ? 
- If, however, a change must take are 
and a new ministry is to be formed and 
supported, not by the confidence of this ‘ 
House or the public, but the sole autho- 
rity of the crown, I, for one, shall not 
envy that hon. gentleman his situation. 
From that moment I put in my claim for 
a monopoly of Whig-principles. The 
lorious cause of freedom, of indepen- 
ence, and of the constitution, is no longer 
his, but mine. In this I have lived; in 
this I will die. It has borne me up under 
every aspersion to which my character 
has been subjected. The resentments of 
the mean and the aversion of the 
the rancour of the vindictive and the 
subtilty of the base, the dereliction of 
friends and the efforts of enemies, have 
not, all, diverted me from that line of 
conduct which has always struck me as 
the best. In the ardour of debate, I may 
have been, like all other men, betrayed 
into expressions capable of misrepresenta- 
tion; but the open and broad path of the 
constitution has uniformly been mine. I 
never was the tool of any junto. I ac- 
cepted of office at the obvious inclination 
of this House: I shall not hold it a mo- 
ment after the least hint from them to re- 
sume a private station. 

The hon. gentleman is, however, tied 
ing at place on very different grounds. 
He is not called to it by a majority of 
this House; but, in defiance of that ma- 
jority, stands forth the advocate and candi- 
date for secret influence. How will he 
reconcile a conduct thus preposterous to 
the constitution, with those principles for 
which he has pledged himself to the peo- 
ple of England? By what motives can he 
be thus blind to a system, which so flatly 
and explicitly gives the lie to all his 
former professions? Will secret influence 
conciliate that confidence to which bis 
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talents, connexions and principles, entitled | and good men must endear, to every lover 
him, but which the aspect under which‘ of his country, their latest posterity. 


he must now appear to an indignant and 
insulted public effectually bars his claim ? 
Will secret influence unite this House in 
the adoption of measures which are not 
his own, and to which he only gives the 
sanction of his name to save them from con- 
tempt 2 Will secret influence draw along 


with it that affection and cordiality from all 


ranks, without which the movements of 
government must be absolutely at a stand? 
Or is he weak and violent enough to ima- 
gine, that his Majesty’s mere nomination 
will singly weigh against the constitutional 
influence of all these considerations ? For 
my own part, it has been always my opi- 
nion, that this country can labour under 
no greater misfortune than a ministry 
without strength and stability. The tone 
of government will never recover, 80 as 
to establish cither domestic harmony or 
forcign respect, without a permanent ad- 
ministration; and whoever knows any 
thing of the constitution, and the present 
state of partics among us, must be sen- 
sible, that this great blessing is only and 
substantially to be obtained and _ realized 
in connexion with public confidence. It 
is undoubtedly the prerogative of the sove- 
reign to choose his own servants; but the 
constitution provides that these servants 
should not be obnoxious to his subjects, 
by rendering all their exertions, thus 
circmstanced, abortive and impracticable. 
The hon. gentleman had, therefore, better 
consider how much he risks by joining an 
arrangement thus hostile to the interests 
of the people ; that they will never consent 
to be governed by secret influence, and 
that all the weight of his private cha- 
ractcr, all his eloquence andl popularity, 
will never render the midnight and de- 
spotic mandates of an intcrior cabinet ac- 
ceptable to Englishmen. 

When I say in what manner, and to 
what ends, the wisdom and experience of 
our ancestors have thus directed the exer- 
cise of all the royal prerogatives, let me 
not be understood as meaning, in any 
degree, to detract from those dutiful re- 
gards, which all of us owe, as good citizens 
and loyal subjects, to the amiable Prince 
who at present fills the British throne. 
Noman venerates him more than 1 do, 
for his personal and domestic virtucs. I 
love him as I love the constitution, for the 
giorious and successful efforts of his illus- 
trious ancestors in giving it form and per- 
manency. ‘he patriotism of these great 
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The king of England can never lose the 
esteem of his people, while they remember 
with gratitude the many obligations which 
they owe to his illustrious family. Nor 
can I wish him a greater blessing, than 
that he may reign in the hearts of his sub- 
jects, and that their confidence: in his go- 
vernment may be as hearty and sincere as 
their affection for his person. 

Mr. Jenkinson thought himself per- 
sonally called upon by the right hon. gen- 
tleman: he averred that he had never 
given any advice unbecoming his duty 
and character as amember of his Majesty’s 
privy council. He begged gentlemen 
would recollect, that when he avowed his 
being present with the King in March 
last, it was when no ministry existed. The 
motion he thought very improper, and 
big with the worst consequences. 

Lord Mulgrave was surprised that Mr. 
Fox should be so vehement against in- 
fluence, when influence was the sole aim 
of his administration. He conceived him 
to be the most dangerous character that 
had for a long time appeared in this 
country. 

Sir Herbert Machkworth reprobated the 
motion, as calculated to hold out a menace 
to the other House. No man hated in- 
fluence or cabal more than he did, but for 
this reason he must vote against the motion. 

Mr. 7’. Pitt took up the argument as a 
truism, and said, that therefore it was ridi- 
culous to enter into any discussion, ‘The 
Bill was a monster, and theretore he re- 
joiced in its fate. ‘The present motion he 
considered as the last pang of a desperate | 
party, and he should give it his hearty 
negative. 

Mr. Erskine entered warmly into the 
nature of the question. He reprobated 
the rumour, as intended to influence those 
in.the other House who had never before 
deserted the minister of the day. It was 
nonsense to deny the influence of such a 
rumour. It always had, and must from 
the nature of the thing have, great and 
substantial influence. He said there was 
not aman of honour inthe House, who 
would stand up and say, that such a ru- 
mour had not had an effect. At these 
words there was a violent cry of take 
down the words,’? and Mr. Erskine gave 
them a fair opportunity, but which how- 
ever they declined, and Mr. Erskine re- 
sumed his argument, which .was short and 
pointed, and was forcibly urged. 
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Mr. Arden was not displeased with Mr. 
Fox’s eulogium on the royal family. He 
could not help observing, however, that 
his attachment to the person of majesty 
was all from veneration for his ancestors, 
and the love of his posterity. 

Mr. W. Grenville said, that having taken 
down the words delivered by Mr. Fox, as 
being the words made use of by a noble 

erson, his near relation, and which had 

n made so much the subject of debate, 
he had shewn them to his noble relation, 
and he was fully authorized to say, that 
the noble person had never made use of 
these words. 

Mr. Secretary For said, the hon. gen- 
tleman, if he had authority to prove no 
more than this, had authority to prove no- 
thing. If these were not the precise 
words, what were the precise words? 
Would the hon. gentleman, or any other 
person, standing up to answer for the 
noble earl, say, that he had not made use 
of some words to the same effect as those 

_which he had mentioned—words calcu- 
lated to influence the minds of men by the 
use of the royal name? If the hon. gentle- 
man was not authorized to say this, he in 
fact gave testimony to the truth of the 
ramour, instead of giving any contradic- 
tion to it, 

The House divided on the question, 
‘s That the order of the day be now read :” 


Tellers. 


Mr. Neville - - 
aEAS STord Mulgrave - 


¢ Mr. William Baker - . 153 
Lord Maitland - - . 


Mr. Baker’s motion was consequently 
carried. He then moved his second reso- 
lution, which was likewise carried. 

Mr. Erskine then called the attention 
of the House to a motion which he, and 
he trusted the House would conceive to 
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Noes 


be necessary, as an immediate follower of 


that which had been carried by a majority 
of almost two to one. Measures must be 
iromediately taken with regard to India: 
the fate of India was at stake, and there 
must not be an instant of delay. From 
what they had seen of the violent lengths 
to which secret influence had been carried, 
they ought to be on their guard; they 
ought to take measures against the possi- 
bility of an event which had been threat- 
ened, by which another stop might be put 
to their deliberations on this great object. 
Even the parliament might be dissolved, a 
measure of such violence and despair, 
[ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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perhaps it would be unnecessary for them 
to deprecate, since the feelings of the na- 
tion would revolt at a step which might 
terminate in the total separation of this 
country from her territories in the East. 
He would therefore move, “ That it is 
necessary to the most essential interests of 
this kingdom, and peculiarly incumbent on 
this House, to pursue, with unremitting 
attention, the consideration of a suitable 
remedy for the abuses which have prevail- 
ed in the government of the British domi- 
nions in the East Indies; and that this 
House will consider as an enemy to this 
country, any person who shall presume to 
advise his Majesty to prevent, or in any 
manner interrupt the discharge of this im- 
portant duty.” 

This motion produced another debate, 
from which strangers were excluded. Sir 
H. Hoghton, though he conceived that 
the dissolution of parliament would be, in 
the present circumstances of the country, 
a most unwise, hasty, and violent measure, 
and such as no man would be justifiable 
in advising, yet as it was the clear and 
unquestioned prerogative of the crown, he 
would not have that House to allude to it 
in the most transient manner. The motion, 
indeed, did not mention that prerogative, 
but as that was the object clearly in view, 
he wished the latter part of the motion to 
be totally left out, and he moved an 
amendment to that effect. Mr. Gascoyne, 
jun. supported Mr. Erskine’s motion. Mr, 
Dundas spoke for the amendment, and 
entered into an examination of the mea- 
sures by which ministers were now strivin 
to maintain themselves in power. Lord 
North answered him, and declared that 
they would never descend to the mean- 
ness of keeping their places by measures 
of artifice and expedient. When they lost 
the countenance of parliament, they would 
retire as they ought, without hovering 
about the gates of the palace, seeking, by 
the sinister arts of office, to withstand the 
voice of the nation. Mr. Arden concluded 
the debate, and reprobated the motion in 
the severest terms. The House then 
divided on the amendment: Yeas, 73; 
Noes, 147. Majority against the amend- 
ment, 74. The original motion was then 


| agreed to. 


Change of Ministry.*] Dec. 19. At 


* At twelve o'clock on Thursday night, the 
18th instant, 2 messenger delivered to the two 


a5 | Secretaries of State his Majesty’s orders, 
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three o'clock, lord North apppeared in the 
House, and confirmed the report of a 
change of ministry, by taking his place on 
the opposition bench. He was soon after 
followed by Mr. Fox, who finding Mr. 
Dundas sitting with lord North on the 
opposition side, jocularly took him by the 
arm, saying, ‘* What business have you 


“That they should deliver up the seals of 
their offices, and send them by the under- 
secretaries, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Nepean, as a 
ersonal interview on the occasion would be 
disserecable to him.” The seals were imme- 
diately given by the King to earl Temple, who 
sent letters of dismission, the day following, 
to the rest of the cabinet counci!: at the same 
time Mr. William Pitt was appointed first lord 
of the treasury, and chancellor of the exche- 
uer, and-earl Gower president of the council. 
n the 22nd, earl Temple resigned the seals 
of his office, and they were delivered to lord 
Sydney, as secretary of state for the home de- 
artment, and to the marquis of Carmarthen 
for the foreign. Lord Thurlow was appointed 
high chancellor of Great Britain, the duke of 
Rutland lord privy seal, lord viscount Howe 
first lord of thie Admiralty, and the duke of 
Richmond master-general of the ordnance; 
Mr. William Grenville and lord Mulgrave suc- 
- ceeded Mr. Burke in the pay-office, and Mr. 
Henry Dundas was appointed to the office of 
treasurer of the navy. 


The following is a List of the New Adminis- 
tration: 


Right hon. William Pitt, first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer. 

Marquis of Carmarthen, secretary of state 
for the foreign department. 

rd Sydney, secretary of state for the 

home department. 

Earl Gower (succeeded by lord Camden) 
president of the council. 

Duke of Rutland (succeeded by earl Gower) 
lord privy seal. 

Earl Howe, first lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Thurlow, lord chancellor. 


~ The above composed the cabinet. 


Duke of Richmond, master-general of the 
ordnance. 

Lloyd Kenyon, esq. (afterwards lord Kenyon) 
attorney-general. 

Richard Pepper Arden, esq. (afterwards lord 
Alvanley) solicitor-general. | 

Right hon. William Wyndham Grenville 
(afterwards lord Grenville), and lord Mul- 
grave, joint paymaster of the forces. 

Henry Dundas, esq. (afterwards lord Mel- 
ville,) treasurer of the navy. 

Sir George Yonge, bart., secretary at war. 

George Rose, esq. and Thomas Steele, esq. 
secretaries of the treasury. : 

Duke of Rutland, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Thomas Orde, esq., secretary to do. 
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on this? go over to the treagury bench.” 
This vaied a laugh in the House, the two 
ex-ministers, and Mr. Dundas, joining in 
it most heartily. Lord North and Mr. 
Fox being seated by each other, were 
soon followed by Mr. Burke, colonel Fitz- 
patrick, general Conway, general Bur- 
goyne, lord John Cavendish, lord Surrey, 
sir Grey Cooper, Messrs. Lee and Mans- 
field, the late attorney and solicitor ge- 
neral, and general Luttrell, who all ranged 
themselves on the same side with the two 
late Secretaries of State; and the House 
having soon after begun to fill, a most 
formidable body of members appeared on 
the opposition side; while the benches on 
the treasury side of the House, were, 
comparatively, very thinly occupied. Not 
a symptom of gloom appeared among the 
former ; all was gaiety and good humour. 

Mr. Arden entered the House with a 
paper in his hand, which contained a. 
motion for a new writ for the borough of 
Appleby, in the room of the right hon. 
William Pitt, who since his election had 
accepted the office of first lord commis- 
sioner of his Majesty’s treasury, and 
chancellor and under treasurer of the 
exchequer. 

Mr. Fox rose, and said, he thought it 
fair to state, that very important. public 
business would he brought on in that 
House, and that he should have wished 
not to have agitated it in the absence of 
the right hon. gentleman, who was gone 
to his re-election; but as from its nature 
it would not ‘admit of the courtesy of 
waiting till after the right hon. gentleman’s 
re-election, it must necessarily come under 
discussion in his absence. 

Mr. Baker and Mr. Dundas rising toge- 
ther, there was for some time great con- 
fuston in the House, the friends of each 
calling out, that their friend should be 
heard. The Speaker declaring that the 
former had caught his eye first, 

Mr. Baker said, it was not because he 
had a better claim to the attention of the 
House than the learned gentleman, that 
he wished to be heard befure him: he did 
not mean to make any preface to his mo- 
tion, which was far from being an extra- 
ordinary one; on the contrary, it was the 
ordinary motion that was regularly made 
almost every Friday in the session; without 
any apology therefore for it, he moved, 
“* that this House will, at its rising, adjourn 
to Monday next.” 

Mr. Dundas then informed the House, 
that the motion he intended to have made 
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was, that they should adjourn only till 
to-morrow; and his reason for this was, 
that the Land-tax Bill, which had that 
day been reported, stood for the third 
reading ; and it was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the nation that it should pass 
with all imaginable speed. Every one 
knew that the 5th of January would be a 
day that great payments must be made; 
and how could they be made, unless the 
Bill by which the money was to be raised 
should pass before that day? Did gen- 
tlemen wish to strike at the very root of 
public credit? They could not surely 
desire that the creditors of the public 
should be disappointed in the payment of 
the interest due to them for the money 
advanced by them to the public. He 
hoped, therefore, they would agree with him 
in thinking that the House ought to meet 
the next day for the purpose of passing 
the Land-tax Bill, and sending it to the 
Lords time enough to be passed before the 
5th of next month. To stop the Bill now 
would be like recurring to former times, 
when supplies were withheld till grievances 
were redressed. He would move there- 
fore an amendment, to leave out the 
words, ‘* Monday next,” for the purpose 
of inserting the words, ** to-morrow,” and 
adding these, ‘ for the purpose of readin 
the Land-tax Bill the third time, if it shall 
be then engrossed.” 

Mr. Fox said, that no man could be 
more anxious than he was to support the 
credit of the nation, and consequently to 
provide for the payments which would 
become due to the public on the 5th of 
January: and if the sadistic to Monday 
could have such an-effect as to prevent 
the passing of the Bill before the 5th of 
next month, and leaving the Exchequer 
empty, his hon. friend would be the last 
man to make the motion then before the 
House; and he was sure there was not a 
man then within hearing, could besoabsurd 
or so wicked as to give it countenance: 
but when gentlemen would recollect, that 
the Bill had only one stage more to pass 
through in that House, and that this was 
only the 19th of December, they must 
laugh at the idea that delaying the third 
reading till Monday, would prevent its 
passing till the 5th of next month. In- 
deed, it might be attended with one incon- 
venience, which however was not a mighty 
one: it was merely this, that the Lords 
might possibly be eet two or three days 
longer from their country seats and their 
pleasures, But gentlemen would think it 
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much better at this moment, when such 
calamities were hanging over the country; 
when, by arash, inconsiderate and dan- 
gerous measure, the parliament was 
brought, if report was to be credited, to 
nearly the eve of adissolution, gentlemen, 
he said, would think it much better to 
subject the House to that inconvenience, 
than to leave their country exposed to the 
dreadful calamities that a dissolution would 
draw down upon the nation. He con- 
fessed he was struck with astonishment, 
that there could be found in the kingdom 
a subject daring enough to advise his 
sovereign to so desperate a measure: He 
meant not to question the prerogative of 
the crown in dissolving parliaments; but 
no one would, on the other hand, question 
the undoubted right of that House to call 
ministers to account for any wanton or 
imprudent exercise of that prerogative. 
No one would say that such a prerogative 
ought to be exercised merely to suit the 
convenience of an ambitious young man: 
and he there, in the face of the House, 
declared, that if a dissolution should take 
place, and very solid, substantial, and 
satisfactory reasons were not assigned for 
it, he would, if he should have the honour 
of a seat in the next parliament, move a 
very serious inquiry into the business, and 
bring the advisers of it to account. At 
present it would render gentlemen in some 
degree accomplices in the guilt of a disso- 
lution without cause, to suffer the Land- 
tax Bill to go out of their hands, until 
they should have taken such measures as 
would guard against the evils which might 
be expected from a dissolution. 

Lord Mul/erave supported the amend- 
ment. He wondered that gentlemen 
could think of acting in so unusual a man-. 
ner; if they would be thought to mean 
well to this country, they would not surely 
oppose a motion which had for its object 
the public good, the support of public 
faith, and of public credit. He rejoiced 
that a faction, which had too long governed 
the state, was now driven from the helm. 
[At the word * faction,” there was a 
laugh.] Lord Mulgrave seeing the 
members on the opposite side of the Efouse 
laugh so heartily, observed, that they were 
very merry upon their misfortune: he 
rejoiced, however, that their power was 
no more: he did not mean to say that he 
rejoiced to see his noble friend in the blue 
ribbon out of place; he respected his cha- 
racter, he knew his integrity and abilities 
too well, not to wish that he were still in 
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office; he lamented only that he saw him 
in such bad company. He hoped his 
noble friend would not act so unusual a 
part as to enter upon any business in the 
absence of the minister, who was gone to 
his election; such a thing was without a 
precedent, and he trusted the noble lord 
would not countenance such an attempt : 
the constitution gave the king an un- 
doubted right to call and dissolve parlia- 
ments, and the measures that gentlemen 
wished now to pursue might fairly be con- 
strued to be a direct attack upon that 
prerogative. 

Lord North assured his noble friend, 
that he would be very unwilling to do any 
thing unusual in parliament; and if his 
noble friend would only consider for a 
moment, he would see that the learned 
gentleman and himself, who supported the 
amendment, were those who wanted the 
House to do an unusual thing. The usual 
adjourninent from Friday was to Monday ; 
the amendment proposed that the House 
should meet on Saturday, a thing that was 
extremely unusual, and therefore he hoped 
his noble friend would not impute to him, 
or to the motion he supported, any inten- 
tion to introduce an unusual custom into 
the House. His noble friend wassurprized 
that gentlemen should wish to proceed to 
any business while the minister was absent 
on his election; but did the noble lord 
seriously think that if they were to sit 
there doing nothing until the minister 
should be re-elected, that they had any 
chance of ever seeing him again in the 
same House of Commons? For his own 
part, he had no such thought ; and though 
anew writ had been moved for Appleby, 
in the room of the new minister, he was 
not to be deceived by such a device: and 
he believed there was not a man in the 
House who was not sure that a dissolution 
was at hand. His noble friend was sur- 
prised to find gentlemen so merry on his 
side of the House: he made no doubt but 
he was; for unquestionably it was a very 
new circumstance, that men who had been 
dismissed from office should be so merry ; 
no doubt, they had their reasons for being 
so: for his part, he was greatly mortified 
at finding them so merry, [a loud Jaugh 
from his friends], he was mortified at 
being sent again to an election: consti- 
tuents in general would, no doubt, be 
offended that they should be merry after 
having been dismissed for having risked 
situation, influence, emolument, and pa- 
' ffonage, for the public good. As to the 
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Land-tax Bill, no one could seriously think 
that delaying the third reading till Monday 
would endanger its passing before the 5th 
of next month: those who started such 
an idea, knew very well that there was no 
danger: that the public credit made it 
necessary it should pass before that day ; 
they knew it must, and would. 

Mr. Martin said, the delay was shame- 
ful; that public creditors would have a 
right to call upon the noble lord on the 
5th of January for the payment of his 
debts, contracted in consequence of his 
American war. He was glad that he was 
no longer in office ; and if those who were 
to succeed him would not call him to an 
account and bring him to justice, they 
should not have his support. 

Mr.. George Onslow spoke to order, and 
declared it was a violation of order in any 
man to hold such language as that hon. 
member had then, and on many former 
occasions, held, relative to the noble Jord; 
it was disorderly, unjust, and unconstitu- 
tional, to pronounce any man to be cri- 
minal before trial and conviction. He 
called upon the hon. member, therefore, 
either never to use such language again, 
or to bring his charge fairly against the 
noble Jord. 

Mr. Kenyon supported the amendment. 
He said, he was not in the secrets of those 
who were just gone out, or of those who 
were coming in, and therefore he did not 
know what measures were likely to be 
adopted: he did not know whether the 
parliament would be dissolved or not ; and 
if it should, he did not know that he should 
have a seat in the next House of Com- 
mons, nor indeed did he wish it: but let 
what would happen on that head, he 
would vote for the amendment; because 
he wus sure that if the Bill should not 
pass before the 5th of January, the most 
alarming consequences would ensue ; and, 
therefore, he was astonished that the no- 
ble lord, who had been so instrumental in 
creating the public debts, should oppose 
the passing of a Bill that was to provide 
for the interest of them. The noble lord 
had asked if the parliament was not to be 
dissolved? 1t was a very strange question 
to put to any member in that House: the 
King had the right to dissolve it, and he 
alone could answer that question. 

Lord North explained what he said had 
been misstated by the learned gentleman. 
As to the hon. gentleman who said he 
would not support the new ministers until 
they should bring him to justice, all he 
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would say on that point was, that he was 
ready to meet any charge ; that whenever 
it should be brought, he would be found 
able to answer it; but that if the new mi- 
nisters were not to be supported by the 
hon. member until he should be brought to 
justice by them, he feared they would for 
ever be deprived of that support. 

Sir Grey Cooper said, that when the learn- 
ed gentleman talked about the Land-tax 
Bill, as of that measure by which the in- 
terest on the national debt was to be paid, 
he certainly knew nothing of what he was 
about ; for no minister could apply the 
money arising from the land-tax to the 
pupae of paying the annuities, until the 

ouse should first have voted the deficien- 
cies of taxes: it was by this vote, and not 
by the Bill in question, that ministers would 
be empowered to carry the land-tax to 
the sinking fund. 

Mr. Bankes was for the amendment. 
It was not for him to say whether parlia- 
ment would or would not be dissolved: 
but whether it would or would not, it was 
necessary that the interest of the national 
debt should be provided for. To dissolve 
or not to dissolve, was in the breast of the 
King; and it was no bad symptom of the 
justice and propriety of his Majesty’s 
choice of ministers, that in case of a dis- 
solution, he made an appeal to his people, 
to learn from the elections whether his 
choice met with their approbation. These 
ministers enjoyed the confidence of their 
sovereign; and from such ministers the 
greatest advantage might be expected by 
the public. 

Lord Maitland asked the hon. gentle- 
man if the passing of a money bill, how- 
ever necessary in itself, was the only bu- 
siness for which it was necessary that 
House should continue sitting. Had no- 
thing happened of late, that should make 
parliament redouble its vigilance? Had 
nothing happened within these few days 
to alarm the nation and that House for 
the safety of that constitution, in which 
consisted the greatness and happiness of 
the nation ? For his part, he thought that 
every thing that was dear to the people 
was at stake; and that the House ought 
to do every thing in its power to preserve 
inviolate that constitution of which they 
were constituted the guardians. The 
hon. member said, that the new ministers 
possessed the confidence of their sove- 
pi oe he supposed that this was the case; 
and no fan ought to be a minister, who 
did not possess it: there was another 
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that was no less necessary to a@ minister, 
and that was, the confidence of the peo- 
ple, the confidence of parliament. . 

Mr. Adam was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to desire those who called upon 
ministers to bring the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon to justice, to look at him, and 
see how he was supported; to see how 
numerous were his friends ; what a power- 
ful bost he had about him; and then to 
ask themselves if such a support from a 
great and independent body of men did 
not amount to a complete vindication of 
the noble lord’s character, and as glorious 
an acquittal as he could wish for of those 
charges which had so often been brought 
against him. Powerful by his own abili- 
ties, he was strengthened by the astonish- 
ing abilities of his late right hon. col- 
league; united beyond the power of any 
minister to break their union; looked u 
to by, and possessing, as they justly did, 
the confidence of so great a majority of 
that House, they would, they must be 
again the rulers of that country. A dis- 
solution, in the present circumstances of 
public affairs, would be ruinous to the 
country. Our situation was critical. How 
stood it with respect to foreign powers; 
with India, and he would speak out, with 
Ireland? In such a time, and in such cir- 
cumstances, to dissolve parliament would 
be a measure which must appear dreadful 
to every thinking man. 

Mr. Hammet gaid, he liked those mi- 
nisters who were gone out, and those who 
were coming in; he was really sorry that 
such divisions prevailed in the House: if 
ae might be indulged in a wish, it would 
be, notwithstanding all he had heard 
against a coalition, that one taking in the 
abilities of all parts of the House might 
take place ; if it should, the nation would 
certainly have reason to rejoice. 

The Earl of Surrey said, that if the 
delay could endanger the passing of the 
Bill, he certainly would agree to sit to- 
morrow; but he was now satisfied, that 
the Bill, unaccompanied by another mea- 
sure, which could not take place to-mor- 
row, would not answer the end that gen- 
tlemen expected from it ; and as he thought 
the dissolution a most dangerous measure, 
he would agree to the motion for adjourn- 
ing to Monday. 

Mr. iad hiked did not think the 
amendment of so much consequence as 
that it should be pressed upon the House: 
he had rather sit to-morrow ; but still it 
did not strike him that there would be any 
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danger to the public, if the adjournment 
should be made till Monday. 

Sir William Dolben was inclined to 
agree to the amendment; but he also 
hoped that no dissolution would take 
place ; he flattered himself that the usual 
recess would be given, and that no mea- 
sure of moment would be proposed, while 
men’s minds were in their present ferment. 
He would rejoice, indeed, if there was a 
‘aaah that the wish expressed by the 

on. member relative to a general coa- 
lition, might take place. 

Mr. Arden said, that gentlemen spoke 
against the dissolution of parliament, 
which they wanted to prevent; why they 
should suppose that such a measure would 
take place, it was not for him-to say; but 
this much he would say, that to attempt to 
prevent it would be to oppose the just pre- 
rogative of the crown. And what could 
Hehe it? The resolution of that House ? 

e must be a timid man indeed, and unfit to 
be the minister of this country, who should 
be deterred from a dissolution by a reso- 
lution of that House upon a question of 
their own continuation or annihilation; 
for they were not to be the judges whe- 
ther the dissolution, supposing it to have 
taken place, was or was not a wrong mea- 
sure: that question was to be determined 
by another House of Commons; by whom 
it was possible the dissolution might be 
applauded instead of being condemned. 

e would admit, that it was no light mat- 
ter to advise the dissolution of parliament ; 
but those who were to be annihilated by it, 
were not the most proper judges in the 
world of the propriety or impropriety of 
the measure. 

Mr. Fox said, he would not have risen 
again, if he had not been in some measure 
compelled to it, by a strange doctrine 
which he had heard advanced by the 
learned gentleman who had just sat down, 
against which he would take that oppor- 
tunity to enter his protest. He would 
barely take notice in the outset, of the in- 
decent levity, to use no other term, with 
which the learned gentleman treated the 
votes of that House, which, though he 
might not approve, he ought to treat with 
a little more respect. But what he meant 
chiefly to take notice of was the expres- 
sion, ** that he must be a timid man in- 
deed, and unfit to be the minister of this 
country, who should be deterred from a 
dissolution of parliament, by a resolution 
of the House of. Commons.” He thought 
that the learned gentleman, who had stu- 
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died the constitution, ought to have known 
that the voice of the House of Commons 
was the voice of the people of England, 
at least as long as it did not appear to be 
contradicted by the people. There was, 
at the learned gentleman's elbow, another 
Jearned gentleman dine Dundas) who had 
told him, that if there were petitions on 
the table from every county, city, and 
borough in the kingdom, still it was not 
from these petitions, but from the House 
of Commons, that the sentiments of the 
people of England could be Jearned. 
Without going that length, he would say, 
that in the present case there was the 
strongest presumptive evidence, that the 
voice of that House was the voice of the 
people; for, notwithstanding all that had 
been said against the India Bill, two peti- 
tions only, one from London, the other 
from Chipping Wycomb, had been pre- 
sented against it by the constituents of 
any member in that House; and from this 
it might fairly be inferred, that as to the 
passing of that Bill, the people of England 
were with that House, and that it spoke 
their voice. Would the learned gentle- 
man say, that he would be a timid minister 
who should suffer himself to be deterred 
from dissolving parliament by the voice 
of the people of England? Possibly the 
learned gentleman might answer in the 
affirmative; but he would tel] him, that he 
must be a bold minister indeed, who should 
dare to despise the voice of the people. 
Premature dissolutions were at all times 
dangerous; but at this time they were so 
in a more peculiar manner. How stood 
the country with respect to foreign powers; 
how stood we with our dependencies ; what 
foreign power would treat with a govern- 
ment in which there was no stability, no 
permanency? These frequent changes 
would expose us to the contempt of to- 
reigners, render us and our government 
the laughing-stock of Europe, and reduce 
every thing at home to a state of anarchy 
and confusion, that might make this coun- 
try feel all the horrors of a civil war, short 
of bloodshed. Future governments might 
think themselves secure, when acting upon 
principle and for the good of the public, 
when ambitious young men might rise up, 
and grasping at power, plunge into the 
most desperate measures to obtain it. 
They might be assisted in this by secret 
influence ; and if they should venture to 
think for themselves, and refuse to be the 
slaves or tools of advisers whom fhey did 
not see, the same secret influence which 
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raised thena, would as easily pull them 
down. An hon. member said, that his 
Majesty would appeal to his people for the 
approbation of his choice of ministers, 
which he was to learn from the elections: 
this he thought would not prove a very 
successful manner of getting their appro- 
bation ; however, upon the popularity of 
that Bill, which had been rejected by the 
Lords, he would build his hopes of suc- 
cess ; he was determined to meet a popular 
election ; he believed there was not a more 
unbiassed, independent, or numerous body 
of electors in the kingdom than those of 
the city which he had now the honour to 
represent, and to those electors he would 
again offer himself; nor was he afraid that 
in consequence of that Bill he should lose 
their confidence. 

Mr. Ardenexplained. He did not mean 
to assert that the voice of the people of 
England ought not to deter a minister from 
dissolving a parliament, if he had good 
reasons for doing it; but he meant that 
he must be a timid minister who would be 
deterred by a resolution of the House of 
Commons only, and this he would abide 


"Lord John Cavendish admitted the ne- 
cessity that the deficiencies must be voted, 
and the Bill passed before the 5th of 
January ; but still he opposed the amend- 
ment, because the adjournment to Mon- 
day could not possibly delay the voting of 
the deficiencies, without which the money 
arising from the land-tax could not be ap- 
plied to the payment of interest; and the 
sitting to-morrow could not by any means 
hasten the progress of the business, as no 
money could be voted in the first instance 
but in a committee of supply, and that 
committee never sat on Saturdays. 

The question was at Jast put, and the 
amendment was rejected. Mr. Dundas 
did not think proper to call for a division. 
The original motion was then carried with- 
out any farther debate. At the conclusion 
of this business, most of the members re- 
tired; when Mr. Lee, the late attorney- 
general, got up and moved, ‘ That the 
farther consideration of sir ‘Thomas Rum- 
bold’s Bill of pains and penalties be de- 
ferred to the 24th of June next.” This 
was opposed by Mr. Baker; and a division 
ensued, when the numbers were, For the 
motion, 27; Against it, 8. Majority, 19. 


Earl Temple’s Resignation.| Dec. 22. 
Soon after the Speaker had taken the 
chair, Mr. William Grenville requested 
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the House would for a moment favour 
him with their attention on a subject, 
which, though of private concern to him 
individually, was more particularly inter- 
esting to the House. Certain reports, he - 
said, which had been for some days in 
circulation, had been made the grounds - 
of a resolution in that House, which he 
understood had been since construed to 
relate to a noble lord with whom he was 
most closely connected in blood; and as 
he also understood that some farther pro- 
ceeding was to be had that day on the 
same subject, which might possibly be di-- 
rected against that noble lord, he was au- 
thorized by his noble relation to say, that - 
he was ready to meet any charge that - 
should be brought against him; and that 
he might not be supposed to make his 
situation as minister stand in the way of, 
or serve as a protection or shelter from 
inquiry and from justice, he had that da 
resigned into his Majesty’s hands the seals 
of office with which his Majesty had so 
lately been pleased to honour him ; so that 
his noble relation was now in his private 

acity, unprotected by the influence of 
office, to answer for his conduct, when- 
ever he should hear the charge that should 
be brought against it. 

Mr. Foz said, that as to the propriety 
of the noble lord’s relinquishing his situa- 
tion, he himself was certainly the best 
judge ; he knew why he accepted, he knew 
why he retired from office: but, certainly, 
no one had said that any resolution would 
be levelled at the noble lord: and his lord- 
ship must have been awarc of this, for the 
nature of the transaction to which the re- ° 
ports alluded was such, as almost necessa- 
rily precluded the possibility of bringing 
evidence that would convict the noble 
lord, or any other person, of the charge 
which naturally arose from the rumours. 
But though this evidence was wanting, 
and though the noble lord had resigned, 
still he was of opinion the House ought 
not to give up the idea of going into a 
committee on the state of the nation, in 
which a learned friend of his intended to 
make a motion, which, without any men- 
tion of the noble lord, would guard against 
the fatal effects of that banetul secret in- 
fluence that threatened the existence of 
the constitution. : 

Mr. T. Pitt said, that though not so 
nearly related to the noble lord in ques- 
tion as the hon. gentleman who spoke first, 
still his honour was not less dear to him; 
he would therefore request the House 
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would not understand that the noble lord 
intended by his resignation, to put a stop 
to the proceedings which gentlemen might 
have it in contemplation to institute in 
the committee on the state of the nation; 
oo the contrary, his reason for retiring 
from his situation was, that he might in 
his private capacity meet any charge that 
might be brought against him, and from 
which he might be thought to wish to 
screen himeelt if he continued in office. 

This was all that was said on this busi- 
ness. Mr. Dundas moved the third read- 
ing of the Land-tax Bill. 

Mr. Fox said, that some gentlemen had 
not been wanting in their endeavours to 
spread an opinion that he and his friends 
intended not to let this Bill pass before the 
5th of January, and to insinuate that their 
object was to create a confusion in the 
country, by withholding the supply neces- 
sary to answer the payments that would 
become due on that day. But nothing 
could be more disingenuous than such an 
opinion; for he, and several others who 
acted with him, had in the most unequi- 
vocal manner declared that the Bill must 
pass before that day. 

Earl Nugent said, he rejoiced at these 
symptoms of good humour and concilia- 
tion. Peace and quiet were neccssary to 
the nation; it was a comfort to him to 
find, that from the good sense of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, he 
had reason to apprehend that his beloved 
tranquillity would not be interrupted by 
any disunion between thedifferent branches 
of the legislature, or civil discord among 
the people. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


Debate on Mr. Erskine’s Motion for an 
Address desiring his Majesty not to dis- 
solve Parliament.] The House then re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the 
state of the nation. Upon which, 

Mr. Erskine rose. He said, that after 
the House had adopted the resolution 
which he had the honour to propose a 
few nights ago relative to a dissolution of 
parliament, he thought himself bound to 
make, and indeed gentlemen might rea- 
sonably expect from him, a proposition 
which naturally grew out of that resolu- 
tion. If he had rightly collected the 
sense of gentlemen on that night, there 
was not one, not even of those who voted 
against the resolution as unnecessary, 
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who did not agree, that a dissolution of 
pebaeeonaey at this critical moment, would 
e attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences to the public; he therefore had 
reason to hope that he should not meet 
with any opposition from any part of the 
House to the motion which he was going 
to make. Some gentlemen had on a 
former day argued against the inter- 
ference of that House with the exercise of 
the undoubted prerogative of the crown. 
He was sure that the address which he 
intended to move would not be opposed 
by these gentlemen, because in the very 
outset it acknowledged the existence of 
that prerogative, and professed that no- 
thing could be farther from the intention 
of the Commons than to infringe upon it. 
It presumed only to exercise a privilege 
as Inherent in that House, as the prero- 
gative of calling and dissolving parliament 
was in the crown, the privilege of ap- 
proaching the throne with their advice, 
and giving it in that dutiful and respectful 
manner which became subjects speaking 
to their sovereign. 

The House could not forget the many 
important concerns which pressed upon 
their consideration ; the state of public 
credit at home; no connexion as yet 
formed with America for the great purpose 
of commerce; the affairs of India dis- 
tracted, and the state of the Company’s 
finances at home called for immediate re- 
lief from parliament. These were abjects 
which pressed themselves upon the House, 
and gentlemen knew that the consider- 
ation of them could not be delayed with- 
out manifest injury to the state. In such 
a situation of atairs, to advise a dissolution 
of parliament, would, in fact, be to draw 
down destruction upon the country; for 
it would cause a delay of at least two 
months before any thing could be done, 
by which the great ends of supporting the 
credit of the public and of the Company, 
and of framing wise regulations for the 
government of the dependencies of the 
state, could possibly be attained. But he 
was wrong in saying two months, it were 
well if in twice two months the business 
could be completed ; for what knowledge 
could a new parliament have upon the 
subject of India affairs which it never con- 
sidered? It could gain a knowledge, in- 
deed, from the numerous and voluminous. 
reports that had been laid before this 
House; but this would necessarily create 
a delay, asall these reports must be read 
and digested before any remedy could be 
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devised that would apply to the evils. com- 
plained of. Speaking constitutionally, he 
was right in not supposing that a single 
member of the present House of Com- 
mons would be returned ‘to the next; and 
in that case, the public would be deprived 
of the assistance of the learned gentleman 
over against him (Mr. Dundas), who, 
with many others, members of the present 

arliament, had, by two years constant 
inquiry into the state of India, qualified 
themselves to speak with knowledge of 
the affairs of that country, and to form 
proper regulations for the government of 
it. The attention of the present House 
of Commons had been for two years taken 
up with the consideration of India affairs ; 
and therefore it would be madness indeed 
to prevent them from taking such steps 
as, from their knowledge of the subject, 
they should think most salutary; and to 
refer the whole toa new parliament, to- 
tally uninformed, and consequently. not 
qualified to bring the business to as speedy 
a conclusion as the pressing necessities of 
the state called for. 

These were reasons that struck him as 
perfectly well-founded and _ conclusive 
against a dissolution. It would be the 
duty of those who should think such a 
measure advisable, to state the reasons 
that inclined them to think so. It had 
been suggested, that as one of the two 
Houses had passed the India Bill, and the 
other had rejected it, a dissolution was 
the only means to which a minister could 
have recourse in order to prevent a rup- 
ture between both Houses; but this was 
a very ill-founded reason. Who talked of 
a rupture between them? Did any one 
apprehend such an event? He could 
speak for himself and his friends that such 
an apprehension never entered their heads: 
they all acknowledged the independence 
of each of the three estates of parliament: 
nothing could be farther from their minds 
than to dispute or even question the right 
of the Lords to reject any Bill that they 
did not think proper to be passed into a 
law. But while he argued for the inde- 
pendence of the crown, and of the House 
of Peers, he hoped no one would find 
fault with him if be should also argue for 
the independence of the House of Com- 
mons; and he was sure that this inde- 

endence must be destroyed, if the par- 

iament should be dissolved merely because 

the Commons had passed a Bill which the 

Lords thought proper to reject. The Bill 

-which was said to be the ground of the 
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apprehended rupture between the two 
Houses, had been passed in the lower by 
a majority of 114; and was rejected in 
the upper by a majority of only 19; a 
curious reason, indeed, for dissulving a 
parliament, because so small a majority 
threw out a Bill that had been supported 
and carried through by so uncommonly 
great a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. / 

But the India Bill was made a stalking | 
horse in this business, and was by no 


. means the cause which induced the present 


advisers of the crown to think of a disso- 
lution ; if it was, they would have coun- 
tenanced those who disapproved of the 
measure, and voted against the Bill. The 
late president of the council (viscount 
Stormont) was in this predicament; he 
voted against the Bill, and yet he was not 
spared from the general ruin which over- 
whelmed his colleagues; for with them he 
was dismissed from the cabinet, before 
they could have known whether he would 
not have supported the new with all his 
influence and ability. He called, there- 
fore, upon those wie were in the confi- 
dence of the present advisers of the crown, 
to tell the members what they were to say 
to their constituents when sent back to 
them by a dissolution. At present, if his 
constituents should ask him (in case the 
parliament were now dissolved) why such 
an event had taken place? he must really 
be at a loss for an answer. , If they should 
ask him, was it because the sipalies had 
been withheld? he could with truth reply, 
that was not the reason; for the House 
of Commons had most liberally granted 
all the supplies that Sauerament iad called 
for. If they should ask him, was it be- 
cause the Commons had thrown any ob- 
stacles in the way of his Majesty’s execu- 
tive government? He would answer, that 
this was far from being the case, as in all 
their deliberations they had gone hand in 
hand with his Majesty’s ministers, and not 
negatived a single proposition which had 
been made to them. If they should ask, 
was it because they had no confidence in 
his Majesty’s ministers? He would an-. 
swer, no; but in his opinion, because his 
Majesty’s ministers had no confidence in 
them; and therefore as they were not 
ministers to suit the parliament, they were 
resolved to get a parliament that would 
suit the ministers. The present House of 
Commons finding that a secret influence 
had existed, by which the free discussion 
of a great question had been prevented ia 
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another place, and some of the members | had been read in that House might not 
were jafoeneed by @‘name which ought | have been the identical words used by the 
not to be mentioned in either House of| noble lord. For his part, he would not 
Parliament for the purpose of influence, | say the noble lord was guilty, for his pro- 
had entered into spirited resolutions in de- | fession as a lawyer taught him that he 
‘fence of the independence of parliament ; | ought never to go so far in assertion, un- 
and this alone, in his opinion, was the | less he had his proofs ready to support it ; 
reason which had induced the present ad- | but, though he could not and ought not 
visers of the crown. . to declare the noble Jord guilty, still he 
A noble earl, whom some persons might | thought himself fully justified from the 
have suspected of having beeninstrumental | circumstances of the case, in thinking that 
in making use of the name alluded to, with | there was strong grounds for suspicion ; 
a view to influence the members of an- | and, consequently, a very ee occasion 
other House, had, as the House had been | for the interference of that House to pre- 
already informed, thought proper this day | vent the exercise of a secret influence, 
to resign thé office he had'‘so very lately | which took away that responsibility which 
accepted ; and, as that noble earl’s near | was a pledge to the public for the good 
relation had stated, he resigned because | conduct of those who are entrusted with 
he had heard of rumours of which he un- | the executive government of the country. 
derstood some persons thought him_the But there was still another ground for 
author: it was a little singular, that the | the interference of that House. It had 
noble earl, who resigned this day in con- | been maintained as constitutional doctrine, 
sequence of rumours, held them in such | that a peer, being an hereditary counsellor 
contempt a few nights ago, that he would | of the crown, has a right at all times to 
not even deign to contradict them. He | advise the king; this might be true; but 
had, indeed, contradicted them in an odd | then the advice should be given openly, 
kind of manner, which, however, might | not by stealth, and be owned by the person 
with much more truth be called a confir- | giving it; but above all, the adviser ought 
mation of them than a contradiction; for | not to publish among those who were to 
when a right hon. Secretary of State read | decide upon the Bills, what was the opi- 
to the House the words of a card supposed | nion or pretended opinion of the sovereign 
to have been.written by that noble !ord, | with respect to them; and as there was 
his friends did not deny the fact altoge- | reason to think that this had been once 
ther, but contented themselves with saying, | done by a peer out of office, the resigna- 
that the noble lord had not used these | tion this day of the noble lord alluded to 
words, which was a kind of acknowledg- | was no reason for resting satisfied that, 
ment that he had used some words that | bécause he was no longer in office, he 
might have conveyed nearly the same idea. | would not avail himself of the privilege 
Here Mr. Erskine begged leave to put a | annexed to his peerage ; and though not 
case: he supposed that a doctor should | a minister, he would not give his advice 
have been suspected of having poisoned a | as an individual member of the upper 
a with tinctura thebaica; that a| House. As to the right whichthe House 
riend should wait upon him, and acquaint | of Commons enjoys in advising the crown, 
him that such a suspicion, so injurious to | he presumed there’ was no man would 
his character, was rumoured abroad ; that | question it. The Bill of Rights declared 
the doctor should thank his friend for his | it to be the birth-right of every subject to. 
intimation, and should say to him, “ My | pctition the crown: now he would insist, 
dear friend, I assure you, upon my honour, | that the right of petitioning necessarily 
Tnever administered to the patient tinctura | included that of advising ; for, according 
thebaica.”’ Mr. Erskine asked if such an | to his definition, to petition was to advise ; 
answer as this would satisfy any man that | for whenever a person sentenced to die, or 
the doctor was innocent; nay, he insisted | any of his friends petition for a pardon, 
that it would fix upon him the strongest | they pray the king to do something which 
suspicion that he had poisoned his patient | he has a legal right to do or not to do, 
with something, though that something | just as he pleases. It is a part of the 
was not finctura thebaica. The noble | king’s prerogative to remit capital punish- 
lord’s friends in like manner, by denying | ments; and if to attempt to interfere with 
that he used these words, gave reason to | the exercise of that prerogative were un- 
suspect that the rumour was true in sub- | constitutional, then it would be unconsti- 
stance, though the particular words which | tutional for a capital convict or his friends 
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to petition for his life, which would be 
contrary to the Bill of Rights: now as 
such a favour as that of granting the life 
ofa convict, can be expected only when 
just grounds are pointed out, the stating 
of these grounds or facts, which other- 
wise might never get to the knowledge of 
the king, is clearly and unquestionably a 
mode of advising the sovereign to exercise, 
in such an instance, the prerogative with 
which he is legally invested, of pardoning 
criminals. But he had no occasion to 
argue upon the subject, in order to estab- 
lish the right of that House to advise the 
crown; he had no occasion to suppose 
that when all was tranquillity abroail but 
all was distraction at home, it would be 
proper for parliament to interpose their 
advice, if they found that the sovereign, 
notwithstanding the confusion at home, 
was going to plunge the nation into a fo- 
reign war; he had no occasion to have 
recourse to speculation, supposition, or 
theoretic reasoning, for the Journals were 
full of proofs that what he insisted was the 
right, and had constantly been the prac- 
tice of that House. No man would deny 
that the king has a right to put a negative 
on any bill presented to him for his assent ; 
and yet the Commons addressed William 3, 
to learn from him by whose advice he 
had withheld the royal assent from some 
bills that had been presented to him on the 
throne. There were precedents of re- 
monstrances and complaints made to 
kings of England, but the virtues of the 
present King would ever render it unne- 
cessary for that House to carry complaints 
to the foot of the throne; and, conse- 
quently, there was no danger that they 
should receive angry answers from it, as 
had been the case in former reigns. Hav- 
ing prefaced his motion with these argu- 
ments, Mr. Erskine then moved, that the 
chairman be instructed to move the House, 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, humbly to represent to 
his Majesty, that his Majesty’s most duti- 
ful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
Great Britain, in parliament assembled, 
think themselves bound in duty humbly 
to represent to his Majesty, that alarming 
reports of an intended dissolution of par- 
lament have gone forth. 

** That his Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
dutifully acknowledging the wisdom of 
the constitution in trusting to the crown 
that just and legal prerogative, and fully 
confiding in his Majesty’s royal wisdom 
and paternal care of his people, for the 
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most beneficial exercise of it, desire, with 
great humility, to represent to his Ma- 
jesty the inconveniencesand dangers which 
appear to them, from a consideration of 
the state of ‘the nation, likely to follow 
from a prorogation or dissolution of the 
parliament in the present arduous and 
critical conjuncture of affairs: the main- 
tenance of the public credit, and the sup- 
port ‘of the revenue, demand the most im- 
mediate attention: the disorders prevail- 
ing in the government of the East Indies, 
at home and abroad, call aloud for in- 
stant reformation; and the state of the 
East India Company’s finances, from the 
pressing demands upon them, require a no 
less immediate support and assistance from 
parliament. 

‘¢ That his Majesty's faithful Commons 
are at present proceeding, with the utmost 
diligence, upon these great objects of go- 
vernment, as recommended to their atten- 
tion by his Majesty’s gracious $peech 
from the throne, but which must neces- 
sarily be frustrated and disappointed by 
the delay attending a dissolution, and 
most especially the affairs of the East In- 
dies, by the assembling of a new parlia- 
ment, not prepared, by previous inquiry, 
to enter, with equal effect, upon an object 
involving long and intricate details, which 
his Majesty’s faithful Commons have in- 
vestigated, for two years past, with the 
most Jaborious, earnest, and unremitting 
attention. 

That his Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
deeply affected by these important consi- 
derations, impressed with the highest re- 
verence and affection for his Majesty's 
person, and anxious to preserve the lustre - 
and safety of his government, do humbly 
beseech his Majesty to suffer his faithful 
Commons to proceed on the business of 
the session, the furtherance of which is go 
essentially necessary to the prosperity of 
the public; and that his Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to hearken to the ad- 
vice of his faithful Commons, and not to 
the secret advices of particular persons, . 
who may have private interests of their 
own, separate from the true interests of 
his Majesty and his people.” 

Mr. Erskine observed, that the last 
paragraph in the Address might possibly 
appear harsh tosome gentlemen, and bear 
too pointed an allusion to a late trans- 
action ; but to those gentlemen who should 
think so, he would say, ‘ Non meus hic 
sermo.’ It was not I who drew it up; I 
copied it from the Journals, where I found 
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it made part of an Address presented by 
the then House of Commons to the King, 
from whom they received such an answer 
as became a prince, who had no other in- 
terest but that of his people; such an an- 
swer as might be expected from the pa- 
triotic virtues of his present Majesty. 
Colonel Fitzpatrick seconded the mo- 
tion. He said that a learned gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) had declared, on a former 
occasion, that the state of the East India 
Company was held out as a political bug- 


bear to frighten people into any measure - 


that should be proposed: bugbears could 
frighten only children; and he hoped that 
all the new ministers would not be so inti- 
midated by bugbeuars as to throw away in a 
moment what they had been so anxiously 
looking for. A noble lord had been very 
desirous to get into administration; but 


bugbears of rumours, which he had af- | ruled the ministers, but also they gene- 


fected to despise before, had made him, 
like a child, throw away the toy he had 
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His reason, however, for resigning was 
not a little curious: he wished not that 
his influence as a minister should screen 
him from any inquiry, but he left the 
House at a loss to find out where this in- 
fluence was to be found; certainly, it was 
not in that House, where n thing pre- 
vailed at this moment but indignation at 


' the attempt that had been made to destroy 


the constitution, by attempting to set up a 
secret influence of men not responsible, 
by which the country was to be governed. 
A great minister, now no more, had very 
properly called the secret advisers of the 
crown, or lords of the bedchamber, ‘ the 


_janizaries,’ that surrounded the throne, 
ready to strangle ae 

should dare to despise th 
_act from his own judgment. 


minister who 
eir advice, and 

In Turkey, 
the lords of the bedchamber not aalg 


rally were authors of the most dreadful 
revolutions, or held their prince in bondage: 


taken such trouble to obtain. It might, , he hoped that the influence of such jani- 


pai be said in favour of that noble zaries would in future be confine 


to 


ord, that he despised the rumours that | Turkey; and that, from the proceedings 


had been spread relative to him, until he , 


found they had been taken into consi- 
deration by the House, and made the 
foundation of resolutions; that then he 
had retired to a private station, that ‘his 
ministerial character might not be thought 
a means of influencing those who should 
institute an inquiry mto the grounds of 
the rumours. However, dates were un- 
fortunately against this apology for the 
noble lord; for when the resolutions were 
proposed in that House on Wednesday 
last, his friends affected to despise the ru- 
mours, as supported only by the authority 
of a newspaper ; and it was after the reso- 
lutions had been carried, that he accepted 
the office of Secretary of State. It might 
still be urged in his favour, that he did 
not think of resigning till he understood 
that there was an intention to follow up 
the resolutions that had been carried, with 
some others which he apprehended might 
be personally levelled at him. But this 
apology must also fall to the ground, be- 
cause what the noble lord might conceive 
to have been threats against him, had 
been thrown out before he went into office. 
The noble lord had, therefore, been terri- 
fied by bugbears; and bugbears had made 
him fly from his post: and having so little 
firmness about him as to be scared into a 
resignation by bugbears, the country would 
have no great reason to lament that so 
timid a minister had quitted his station. 


of this day, those who hitherto had ven- 
tured to use secret influence, would be © 
taught, that the people of England were 
not to be governed by persons who were 
not in responsible situations; and that 
those only who were responsible, were the 
persons whe were constitutionally entitled 
to advise their prince. 

“Mr. Dundas denied, that he had ever 
called the business of India a bugbear 
that was held up to frighten children. He 
was but too well acquainted with the state 
of that part of the empire to call it a bug- 
bear; what he meant when he used the 
word bugbear was to say, that India was 
no longer in that alarming state which 
had justly made people entertain appre- 
hensions for its safety; and that to speak 
of it now, when it was at peace, in a man- 
ner suited only to its former state durmg 
the war, was holding out a bugbear to 
frighten men into measures, in his opi- 
nion, the most unwarrantable. As tothe 
business immediately before the com- 
mittee, he would not say that the House 
of Commons had not a right to advise the 
crown in points which might relate to the 
exercise of the royal prerogative; he 
would not say that they had not a right to 
petition the crown not to dissolve or pro- 
rogue the parliament; but without ques- 
tioning this right, he would appeal to the 
discretion of gentlemen, whether this was 
an occasion that called for the exercise of 
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sucha right? When it was proposed a 
few nights ago that the House should re- 
solve that it was criminal in any man to 
report the- opinion or pretended opinion 
of the King, relative to any measure de- 
pending in parliament, with a view to in- 
fluence the minds of members; when this 
was proposed, he said, he opposed it; not 
because he disputed the truth of a pro- 
position, which on the contrary he then 
called a truism, but because he did not 
think there was then any necessity to war- 
rant such a resolution at that moment. If 
he saw no necessity for that resolution at 
that time, of course, in common consis- 
tency, he must have the same objection to 
an Address growing out of that resolution. 
It was not upon slight rumours that the 
House of Commons ought to vote self- 
evident propositions, or carry addresses to 
the foot of the throne; and, in his opi- 
nion, the resolution and the present mo- 
tion had no other foundation than ru- 
mour—a foundation by much too weak to 
support the superstructure that gentlemen 
wanted tu rear upon it. Gentlemen were 
alarmed at a report of a dissolution of 
arliament; whence the report could spring 
e was at a loss to determine; for if he 
could be supposed to know any thing of 
the intentions of those who were the then 
advisers of the crown, he would venture 
todeclare, that no such intention at pre- 
sent existed in the mind of a right hon. 
een at present not a member of that 

ouse, as that of advising his sovereign 
to dissolve the parliament. It was im- 
possible for him to pledge himself for the 
actions of other men; but if he could 
pledge himself for any thing, it would be 
for this, that his right hon. friend would 
not advise any such measure as a dissolu- 
tion. If gentlemen were determined to 
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carry through the Address moved for by | 


the learned gentleman, he certainly did 
not mean to give it any opposition; he 
would not therefore take the sense of the 
committee upon it; but he entreated gen- 
tlemen to consider well, if there were at 
present any grounds for adopting so so- 
Jemn a measure as that of carrying up an 
Address to the throne. 

Mr. Bankes said, that if what the learned 
gentleman had said to the committee 
could not prevail upon them so far as to 
make them think the Address unnecessary 
at present, he was sure nothing that could 
fall from him could have any effect upon 
them. He was afraid that something 
which he had let drop on Friday last 
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might, contrary to his intention, have 
confirmed the idea which gentlemen 
seemed to apprehend, that there would 
be a dissolution; but, certainly he did not 
mean to convey any such idea to the 
House. What he had said was simpl 

this: that some gentlemen having asked, 
upon what transaction that had lately oc- 
curred could a dissolution of parliament 
be founded, and upon what principle could 
it in the present moment be justified ? 
he had replied, that the House of Com- 
mons having, by a great majority, passed 
a bill, and the Lords having thought 
proper to throw it out, neither House 
could afterwards with consistency give u 

its own opinion relative to India; a 
therefore, as there was little reason to hope 
that they would ever agree on the subject 
of that Bill, and as there was a pressing 
necessity speedily to form some regula- 
tions for the future government in India, 
in his opinion, nothing could enable any 
ministry to carry these regulations through 
both Houses but a dissolution; and on 
this principle he thought such a measure 
justifiable. More than this he did not 
mean to say ; and nothing could have been 
farther from his intention at the time, than 
to intimate to the House that a dissolu- 
tion was likely totake place. At present, 
he could inform the committee, that he 
was authorised by his right hon. friend 
now at the head of his Majesty’s council, 
to assure the committee, that he had no 
intention whatever to advise either a dis- 
solution or a prorogation of parliument ; 
and that he would not be one of those 
who should advise any such measure. 
This he, spoke from authority; and he 
stated it as an assertion to which his right 
hon. friend would most readily niece 
himself. He hoped, however, that though 
no dissolution or prorogation should take 


place, gentlemen would not think it im- 
‘proper to adjourn for some short time, 


until a plan, the outline of which was al- 


_Teady drawn, should be thoroughly di- 
_ gested, and put into the shape of a bill, 


ae eee 


which should have all that was good in 
the bill that had been rejected by the 
Lords, without any of those parts which 
gave so much offence, and trenched so 
much upon chartered rights ; a plan which 
would have this to recommend it, that 
the East India Company itself would con- 
cur in giving it support. | 

Mr. Fox begged that gentlemen would 
excuse him, if, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive assurances that had been given by the 

* 
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two last speakers, he still continued of 
opinion that the address ought to be car- 
ried. He had a great deal of reliance 
upon the honour and integrity of the right 
hon. gentleman alluded to; though he 
could not say he had much dependence 
upon his steadiness; for to see men on 
one day accepting official situations, and 
the next day resigning them, afforded very 
little hope of that stability which at all 
times, but more particularly at the present, 
was necessary to give effect to any esta- 
blishment that it should be thought ne- 
_cessary to propose. But the very means 
by which the power of the present ad- 
visers of the crown had been obtained, 
might deprive them of it: that secret in- 
fluence, which had made them ministers, 
might in the end operate to their downfal. 
The resignation of a noble ear], which had 
been that day announced to the House, 
had very little weight with him; it could 
not make him renounce any one measure 
that he had in contemplation before he 
heard of that event ; nay, if.it should have 
any influence at all upon him, it would be 
to make him think the address still more 
necessary; for he looked upon that noble 
earl as more dangerous now, than when 
he held an ostensible situation in govern- 
ment. When he was a minister of the 
crown, he was responsible for his conduct, 
and for the advice he should give; but 
now, being out of office, he might, as a 
peer of parliament, avail himself of that 
character, and, unperceived, whisper an 
advice to his sovereign, that might in a 
moment produce those events, which the 
right hon. gentleman, not now a member 
of that House, was willing to pledge him- 
self should never be bfaight about through 
his means. It was impossible, therefore, 
for him to consent that the address should 
be withdrawn ; because he ought not to 
suffer any thing to be Jeft undone which 
might prevent all those calamities which 
must necessarily be the consequence of a 
dissolution. Not one argument had been 
urged to induce him to think that the ad- 
dress ought to be withdrawn ; indeed, no 
one had attempted to adduce any such 
argument; and, as he saw the Address 
was in every syllable of it unexceptionable, 
and that it was not opposed from any 
quarter.of the House, he certainly was of 
opinion that it ought to be carried. He 
declared that he meant no disrespect to 
the right hon. gentleman who had latcly 
been placed at the head of affairs, in re- 
fusing to take his word, that the parlia- | 
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ment would not be dissolved; as far as 
that gentleman was concerned, he would 
readily take his word: but in reality, if he 
himself were now in the situation which 
the right hon. gentleman filled, knowing 
as much as he does know of the power of 
secret influence, he would not ask any 
man to take his word; because he did not 
know but, at the very moment when he 
might be declaring that the parliament 
would not be dissolved, that very measure 
might be resolved upon in consequence of 
some secret advice, of which he might 
know nothing until he felt the effects of it. 
The right hon. gentleman no doubt meant 
to keep his word; but if he should find. 
that by a prevalency of secret influence, 
the dissolution of parliament should here- 
after, unknown to him, be resolved on, it 
would be a very small satisfaction indeed 
to the public, amidst the sufferings which 
such a measure would bring upon them, 
that the right hon. gentleman meant well, © 
and had been himself deceived. It was 
the duty of the committee to adopt a 
measure which would guard the constitu- 
tion against the baneful consequences of 
secret influence, and banish it for ever 
from about the throne. 

Mr. Bankes said, that after such a pro- 
mise as he had made in the name of his 
right hon. friend, the committee might 
rest assured, that if any idea of a dissolu- 
tion, or prorogation, should be seriously 
entertained any where, his right hon. 
friend would unquestionably do what the 
right hon, gentleman over against him 
(Mr. Fox) would most certainly do in a 
similar case, he would resign. 

Mr. Fox said, that this could not be 
pressed upon the committee as a reason 
that should induce them to give up the 
Address. He had not a doubt but the 
right hon. gentleman would act properly 
and spiritedly on the occasion; but what 
compensation would his resignation be to 
the public, for the evils which a dissolu- 
tion would bring upon them? There was 
not a moment to be lost; the delay of a 
day might be attended with the most se- 
rious consequences; and therefore he 
hoped that a very short adjournment, if 
any, would take place. The gentlemen 
who had sacrificed their domestic enjoy- 
ments at this season of the year to their 
regard for the constitution, would, he 
hoped, complete the great work they had 
so well begun. | 

Governor Johnstone said, he might ven- 
ture to call himself an independent man, 
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in giving his sentiments on the present 
question ; for he differed in opinion from 
both sides of the House. It seemed to be 
agreed on both sides, that the parliament 
ought not to be dissolved. This was a 
position which he was ready to contro- 
vert. The Lords had thought proper to 
throw out a Bill which @& great majority 
of this House had carried. Now, he un- 
derstoc? that a right hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Fox) had given notice on the day the Bill 
was lost, and before he had lost his si- 
tuation, that he would bring it in again 
with just such an alteration m title, as 
-should render it admissible in the House 
of Lords. But if the Lords, in the exer- 
cise of their judgment, had thought it too 
infamous a Bill to pass into a law, could 
they, consistently with their past conduct, 
agree to a Bill which differed only in 
name from that which they had before re- 
jected? The right hon. gentleman could 
carry it in the House of Lords, only by 
cramming it down their lordship’s throats ; 
and they would be beasts, or worse than 
beasts, if, after what they had already 
done, they would suffer any minister to 
cram such a Bill down their throats; and 
therefore, from the opposite opinions of 
both Houses, and their tenaciousness of 
these opinions, he would not hesitate to 
declare that the parliament ought to be dis- 
solved, or that the public affairs would be 
involved in ruin; and he would deem him 
a pusillanimous minister indeed, who 
should suffer himself to be driven from 
the helm by any resolution of parliament 
against a dissolution, which the safety of 
the public called for. Next, as to the ad- 
vice said to have been given by a woble 
earl, and which he found condemned on 
both sides of the House; or at Jeast on 
one side, and not defended on the other; 
he was bold enough to say, it was capable 
of a good defence; for neither the law of 
the land, nor the spirit of the constitution 
forbad an honest man to go to his sove- 
reign, and tell him what were the seuti- 
ments of his subjects on any measure in 
which they conceived their lives, their 
property, or their liberties concerned. 
He was against the Address on another 
ground: to advise the crown, on many 
occasions, could not be done without con- 
veying, at the same time, the idea of re- 
proach, according to the saying, * com- 
mendatio est quasi exprobatio: but this 
Address conveyed a censure, not by im- 
plication simply, but in almost a direct 
manner. 7 
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Lord North was sorry to differ, in man¥ 
points, from his hon. friend who- had 
spoken last, and who undoubtedly might 
be said to be independent, as far as a per- 
son standing singular in his opinion was 
independent of every ities who had ar- 
gued on either side of the question. His 
hon. friend had conceived that a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) intended to 
cram the India Bill, under another name; 
down the throats of the Lords. ' The hon. 
gentleman was mistaken in calling him 
the right hon. Secretary, for, sorry he was 
to say, that, to the misfortune of this 
country, it was a name which no longer 
belonged to him. But, said his lordship, 
I will call him by a name which I trust 
will ever belong to him; a name which it 
is my pride to boast of since I knew him 
best; I will henceforth call him by the 
name of my right hon. friend: by that 
word I mean in future to describe him; 
and I hope that by that name he will be 
in future known in this House. Our in- 
timate connexion was founded in princi- 
ples of honour; when the great points on 
which we differed were no more, we 
thought we might act together with cor- 
diality and without inconsistency. We were 
not mistaken; we tried the experiment, 
and it succeeded; no meanness, no dis- 
honour, no jealousy discovered itself; all 
was inviolable adherence to honour and 
good faith on one part, all was confidence 
on the other. No mean concessions were 
made on either side; I appeal to my right 
hon. friend, if ever I sacrificed any one 
opinion which I formerly seriously held 
upon principle, unless where reason and 
argument might have pointed out the pro- 
priety of it; and, in justice to my right 
hon. friend, I must declare, that he never 
sacrificed to me any principle whicb he, 
ever held when in opposition to the go- 
vernment of which I was the head. The 
necessity of the state called for that coa- 
lition, which has been so often denomi- 
nated a cursed coalition; nay, the very 


‘circumstances of the present day demon- 


strate that necessity ; for where could an 
administration be formed without a coali- 
tion? There were at present but two-ca- 
binet ministers; and if coalition was a 
cursed thing, then this ministry of two 
men is a cursed ministry; for it is formed 
in a coalition of two persons who differed 
formerly on essential points. The dif- 
ference, however, of the two coalitions is 
this: the coalition between my right hon. 
friend and myself was a coalition of whole 
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parties blended into one, for the purpose 
of forming a stable and permanent go- 
vernmeot; whereas the coalition between 
the present first lord of the Treasury and 
the lord president (earl Gower) is a coa- 
lition of shreds, of ends and remnants; a 
Coalition of small parts of parties, but 
not of the parties themselves. Why, then, 
is it the fashion to call the one a cursed 
coalition, and yet take no notice of the 
other? I cannot tell; unless it is that one 
is sufficiently strong to form a strong go- 
vernment, while the former cannot muster 
more as yet than two cabinet ministers. 
The experience of time has justified the 
coalition, and rendered it a blessing to the 
country. When parliament put an end to 
my administration by the address against 
the American war, it was succeeded by 
another, which appeared to be strong; 
but it carried in its own bosom the secds 
_ of its own weakness, in the disunion which 
appeared in several parts of it; which 
soon shewed itself by their splitting asun- 
der, and a secession of a part of it from 
the cabinet; the next administration was 
but weak, because it was ill-connected ; 
and it had lost the support of those who 
formerly acted with it; the members 
of it, ga fell off one after another, 
till, losing the confidence of the House, 
the poor remnant of it was obliged to 
yield to the voice of parliament and re- 
tire. From this experience, it appeared 
necessary for the good of the state, that a 
permanent government should be formed, 
aad it was clear that it could not possibly 
be formed unless a coalition should take 
place among those, who though once ene- 
mies upon points which could no longer 
come into debate, might act together very 
cordially in every other respect: such a 
coalition was formed; but then it was 
charged with having seized upon govern- 
ment: this is, indeed, a charge that I do 
not understand, for the public waited for 
six weeks for a ministry ; and every means 
were tried for a new one, without the as- 
sistance of the coalition; but failing in 
every attempt, the ministers all quitted 
the cabinet before the coalition was sent 
for. The cabinet was then empty; so 
that if we seized upon it, it was by march- 
ing in after the garrison which ought to 
have defended it had fled; and who, as 
they were going out, cried, ‘* What a ter- 
rible cursed thing is this coalition, that is 
driving us from our situations!’ But, if 
we became possessed of government, we 
are at worst charged with having carried 
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it by storm, bravely, in the face of the 
enemy, not by sap; we carried on our ad- 
vances regularly, and above ground, in 
view of the foe; not by mining in the 
dark, and blowing up the fort before the 
garrison knew there was an intention to 
attack it. It was said, on a former day, 
that a starling ought to be placed in this 
House, and taught to speak the words 
‘¢ Coalition ! coalition ! cursed coalition !’? 
Now, for my part, I think that while there 
is in this House an hon. gentleman who 
never fails, let what will be the subject of 
debate, to take an opportunity to curse 
the coalition, there will be no occasion for 
the starling; and while he continues to 
speak by rote, and without any fixed idea, 
I think what he says will make just as 
much impression as if the starling himself 
were to utter his words. [Here the 
House fell into a violent fit of laughter. ] 
As to the coalition, and the abuse which 
was so often thrown upon it, they always 
bring to my mind two persons for whom 
I felt no inconsiderable share of concern; 
these were two men who were shut yp ia 
the Eddystone light-house to mind the 
fire; they were both of different princi- 
ples, and, therefore, though they were 
shut in from all intercourse with the rest 
of mankind, and though they might, by 
their conversation, have amused one ano- 
ther, yet they never exchanged a word 
with each other for six weeks, and had 
rather let the fire go out, and see all the 
navy of England dashed to pieces under 
them, than that one should consent to give 
up the most trivial point to the other.— 
[A laugh.] Now, the enemies of the 
coalition would have had my right hon. 
friend and me resemble the two men in 
the light-house; but we have acted more 
wisely for the public good ; we considered 
the safety of the public our principal care 
and duty; and, in order to save the ship 
of state from running ashore or dashing 
against the rocks, we agreed, at all events, 
that the fire in the light-house should not 
be extinguished ; but that, let who would 
stir it, it was to be kept in: thus what 
some affected to call a curse, was in 
reality a blessing to the nation. I will 
not charge the right hon. gentleman, 
at present at the head of his Majesty’s 
affairs, with being an enemy to coali- 
tions; on the contrary, he likes them so 
well, that he has formed one_ himself 
with the noble lord who sits with him in 
the cabinet. The right hon. gentle- 
man has endeavoured to imitate our coala- 
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for, as I said before, he has coalesced with. 


the remnant of parties, and not with the 
parties themselves ; therefore I may apply 
to them the expression of the Roman 
orator, Plucuisse, sed non tetigisse. But 
to return from my digression, my hon. 
friend (governor Johnstone) says, that 
my right hon. friend means to cram down 
the throats of the House of Lords, a bill 
which they have already rejected: : but 
surely he cannot be in earnest, for he 
knows my right hon. friend is no longer in 
a situation to cram any thing down their 
throats; and the hon. member over the 
way (Mr. Bankes) says, that a bill totally 
ditterent from that which was rejected, in 
as much as it is free from all those ob- 
jections which are said to have made so 
many enemies to the Bill that is lost, is to be 
presented by the new minister ; and, there- 
fore, as one person has it not in his power 
to present the same bill again, and another 
person will present a totally different one, 
there is no danger that the old bill will be 
crammed down the throats of the House 
of Lords; and consequently there is no 
danger that the event should take place, 
which, in my hon. friend’s opinion, would 
justify a dissolution of the present parlia- 
ment. My hon. friend has been mistaken 
in another point: he says, that my right 
hon. friend said, before he resigned, that 
he would bring in again the same Bill. 
This is, indeed, a capital mistake ; for my 
right hon. friend did not resign; he was 
turned out; I was turned out: we were aljl 
turned out: not the merit of having voted 
against the Bill could preserve the lord 
president of the council from the mortifi- 
cation of being turned out with all his 
friends. As to the assurances given to 
the committee on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman now at the fread of his Majesty’s 
affairs, that no dissolution or prorogation 
will take place through his advice, I am 
very well inclined to say, that in his ho- 
nour and integrity I have a great re- 
liance ; but what security can he give that 
secret influence in lords of the bedchamber 
will not defeat his intentions, and produce 
a dissolution, not only without his advice, 
but even contrary to it? I value highly 
the character of that right hon. gentle- 
man; and though he is my political enemy, 
still I always feel myself disposed to treat 
him with more respect than | ever expe- 
rienced from him. But highly as I value 
that character, 1 cannot trust to it upon 
the present occasion, because the events 
{ VOL. XXIV.} 
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to which that character is pledged may 
not be within the control of the right hon. 
member. At present there are only two 
ministers in the cabinet; but when the 
number is completed, who can answer to 
the House of Commons that a dissolution 
may not be proposed in the cabinet, the 
right hon. peitleian out-voted, and the 

uestion carried? This is upon the suppo- 
sition that the event will depend upon the 
cabinet; but the difficulty will be still 
greater, if the committee will reflect on 
the power of secret influence, which can 
put an end to the strongest administra- 
tion; as has been experienced within these 
few days. I therefore must declare, that 
as the address is couched in the strongest 
terms of respect, duty, affection, and loy- 
alty to bis Majesty, I think it ought to be 
carried, as the only effectual means of pre- 
venting those calamities which would flow 
from a dissolution of parliament in the 
present critical situation of affairs. 

Mr. Martin said, the noble lord’s cha- 
racter for mirth and humour was solidly 
established ; but, notwithstanding his great 
abilities, he was as little afraid of rising: to 
answer him as any other member in the 
committee. His reason was, that a con- 
sciousness of the rectitude of his own in- 
tentions enabled him to beer up against 
any abilities. Whenever he spoke, it was 
from the heart ; his judgment was his only 
guide. He had been charged on a former 
day by an hon. member, with wishing for 
the blood of the noble lord; God knew 
that he wished not for blood, and that he 
could have no personal enmity to the 
noble lord, whose character in many re- 
spects he revered; but as he believed he 
had brought this country to the brink of 
ruin by the American war, he thought the 
noble lord ought to be brought to justice 
for it: and here he begged leave to ob- 
serve, that it did not follow from this, that 
he wished for blood: there were many de- 
grees of punishment between simple cen- 
sure and the scaltold. a 

Mr. Beaufoy spoke to the following ef- 
fect :—Notwithstanding the pleasantry of 
the noble lord who spoke last but one, I 
cannot but assent to the melancholy re- . 
flections with which the hon. gentleman 
who moved the Address introduced that 
motion to the House. That the present 
season is, indeed, a season of alarm’; that 
the distresses of the kingdom are great 
beyond the experience of any former 
period, and that for a considerable time 
past fearful apprehensions of the future 
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have seized on the minds of men, are 
truths which no one who loves his country, 
or who values the constitution, will ven- 
ture todeny. Surely, Sir, in such a situa- 
_ tion, the rst uestion which every re- 
flecting man will ask, will not be, * Shall 
we address the sovereign?” it will rather 
be, ** What are the causes of this unusual 
- distress? who are the men who have 
brought these evils upon the state ?” 
Does the noble lord hear this question ? 
The time may come, perhaps, when his 
country will propose itto him. What was 
the state of the nation when the noble Jord 
first became prime minister of the king- 
dom? Respected and revered abroad as 
the foremost nation of the earth, and pros- 
perous at home even to their utmost wish, 
the English saw themselves the happiest 
people of the world. Extension of com- 
merce, improvements in agriculture, in- 
crease of income to the landlord, increase 
of profit to the tenant, were the circum- 
stances which distinguished that singular 
zra. Indebted, indeed, the nation was, 
but not beyond her strength; engaged, 
too, she was in an unhappy contest, but 
the means of reconciliation were in her 
power, for at that time Mr. Penn’s Peti- 
tion had not been rejected. Such was the 
state of the nation when the roble lord 
first became its minister. What was his 
conduct? The happiness of the country 
was vulnerable but in one part, and there 
the attack was made. With an appear- 
ance of candour and plain sincerity, he 
armed the pride of parliament against its 
most essential interests; he persuaded the 
people that the Americans were their sub- 
jects as well as the King’s; he cherished 
the contemptuous opinions, and fostered 
the furious resentments of the House, till 
the folly of the minister seemed lost for a 
time in the madness of the parliament. 
The consequences of his conduct I need 
not state: we all know its effects on our 
foreign dependencies; on America, on 
Ireland, on India, reduced by his means 
to that very poverty which is now 
made a charge against her. Its effects on 
the internal happiness of the kingdom we 
all deeply feel: the country gentleman 
feels it in the decline of agriculture, in the 
distresses of his tenants, in the diminution 
of his income, and the enormous increase 
of his annual expense. The stockholder 
feels it in the total annihilation of his for- 
tune, and the fearful uncertainty of the 
fate that may attend the rest. The mer- 
chant and the manufacturer feel it in those 
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accumulated taxes that enrich the fraudu- 
lent trader, while they weigh down the 
exertions of the honest, and finally con- 
sign him toa prison. The friends of the 
noble lord applaud his good humour, and 
his classic wit; and it must be acknow-: 
ledged that the sorrows of his country 
have not reached him; for while Britain 
beholds, with deep dismay, the ruined 
state of her finances, ruined during his 
administration; while she laments the loss 
of half her empire, a loss which even his 
associates ascribe to his folly; while she 
mourns the blood of her acaple. shed under 
his conduct in a most accursed cause, he 
himself possesses the utmost hilarity of 
temper, and insults her sorrows with his 
jokes. 

What was the conduct of the noble 
lord after he was driven from office? At 
that time, great ag the calamities were 
which he had brought on this unhapp 
kingdom, two sources of consolation still 
remained ; the public faith had never yet 
been broken; and the British constitution 
was as yet entire. It was therefore hoped, 
that if the shattered remnants of the em- 
pire could still be saved by the establish- 
ment of peace, time and means might be 
found for the gradual reduction of, the 
public debts; and for this purpose a 
plan of great ability, since published, 
was formed, at the particular request 
of the minister who succeeded the late. 
lord Rockingham; that plan the noble 
lord’s return to power rendered utterly 
abortive; that peace which saved the na- 
tion when on ruin’s extremest verge, to 
which he had conducted her, he repro- 
bated. What was the next measure that 
marked his lordship’s conduct? A plan. 
I am sorry I cannot ascribe it wholly to 
him, for a person whose name once was 
dear to this country, stood forward on this 
occasion a volunteer against her; a plan 
it was for violating the public faith so- 
lemnly pledged to the india Company ; a 
plan that tended to unroot from the minds 
of men all confidence in the state; a plan 
that converted questions of right to ques- 
tions of mere convenience; and that left 
to the Bank of England, to the South-Sea 
company, to the corporation of the city of - 
London, and to the proprietors of the 
public funds, no other reasonable hope 
than that of being last destroyed : nor was 
this all; for lest the soundness of the con- 
stitution should at length throw off this 
rotten excrescence, the constitution itself 
was to be attacked. Executive authority 
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was to be given to the delegates of the 
le, and the government be changed 
Pom a wisely-limited aud admirably-con- 
stituted monarchy, to an awkward and ill- 
ulated republic. I say, Sir, an awkward 
and ill-regulated republic ; for what is a re- 
public but a government in which executive 
authority, as well as legislative, is given to 
the delegates of the people? If the noble 
lord was persuaded that the influence of 
the crown ought still to be diminished, 
why did he not propose triennial parlia- 
ments? why did he not propose the ex- 
clusion of pensioners from seats in this 
assembly? why did he not propose a just 
and equal representation of the people? 
In all these I would gladly have supported 
him, for these are constitutional means of 
lessening the influence of the crown. 
Thus, Sir, I have pointed ont the mea- 
sures that have brought.us with a rapidity 
unknown to past ages, and that will be in- 
credible to the future, from the height of 
prosperity to the uttermost distress, from 
wealth to poverty, from power to weak- 
ness, from extended empire to mutilated 
and curtailed ddminion. Does the noble 
lord deny that the calamities of the state 
are imputable to the measures of his admi- 
nistration? Let him stand forward and as- 
sign, if he can, any other reason for the 
evils we now endure. 

As to the question before us, I do not 
much object to the motion itself, for God 
forbid that I should deny the right of this 
House to address the sovereign! but I 
dread the spirit from which, on this occa- 
sion, it appears to me to be offered to the 
House. The resolutions of the House in 
the year 1641 were not illegal; few of 
them could be called unconstitutional ; yet 
the spirit that dictated those resolutions 
subverted both the law and the constitu- 
tion. If in the proceedings of a certain 
party in the present times, the same spirit 
that governed the long parliament should 
appear ; if they should be found to act on 
similar principles; if their conduct should 
discover the same contempt forthe peers, 
the same desire of rendering them useless 
to the state; and above all, the same dis- 
like to the person whom the constitution 
venerates most, it is time for every man 
who wishes well to his country or values 
the constitution, to stand upon his guard ; 
for if these things be so, the danger will 
not only be great but immediate; it will 
fall not ona distant age, not on a remote 
people, but on the age in which we live, 
on ourselves and on our children. 
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The Earl of Surrey begged to know 
from what cause it had happened that no 
notice had been taken in Saturday's Ga- 
zette of an appointment to the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer. The office 
of first lord of the treasury and that of 
president of the council, must be filled of 
course ; but they were not places so press- 
ingly necessary to be filled at all times as 
the place of chancellor of the exchequer. 
That ought, in his opinion, to be first 
filled; and yet he did not find that it was 
occupied as yet, at least he did not* find 
that any one had as yet acted as chan- 
cellor. The assurances that had been 
given from the other side of the House, 
that the right hon. gentleman actually at 
the head of his Majesty’s treasury would 
not advise the dissolution of parliament, 
would certainly have great weight with 
him, if he could hear equally strong as- 
surances that the right hon. gentleman 
would be able to prevent the question for 
a dissolution from being carried against 
him in the cabinet, or from being carried 
somewhere else, perhaps in spite of the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Bankes still wished that the Address 
might not be insisted upon; but if gentle- 
men were resolved to carry it through, he 
would go so far as to say, that ae it 
in every degree unexceptionable in all its 
parts, and-in the manner in which the 
person and prerogative of the sovereign 
were treated, he certainly would give it no 
opposition; he had no objection to urge 
against it, but that it appeared to him un- 
necessary ; but as he could not bring the 
committee to think so with him, he would 
not press farther on the patience of gen- 
tlemen. 

General Smith said, he would join issue 
with the learned gentleman who, early in 
the debate, made an assertion that India 
was at present at peace; he would prove 
from the last reports, that India was eon- 
vulsed to the centre; that Mangalore was 
surrounded, and that our troops were en- 
compassed with enemies, who, he feared, 
had compelled them to lay down their 
arms. The letter of sir Evre Coote, and 
the partition treaty for dividing Tippvo 
Saib’s dominions, afforded the best reasons 
tor believing that Indi, instead of being 
at peace, was at this moment a scene of 
bloodshed and destruciion. 

Sir William Dolben said, he should vote 
for the Address, because he thought it ree 
spectful, loyal, and parlianentury. fie 
approved the whole of it, excepting only 
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the sting in the last paragraph, that about | parliament. I trust you will proceed in 
the secret advisers of the crown.. Hej, those considerations with all convenient 
wished gentlemen would consent to give | speed, after such an adjournment as the 
up that which looked invidious and per- | present circumstances may seem to require. 
sonal. ; And I assure you I shall not interrupt 
Mr. Baker said, the paragraph objected | your meeting by any exercise of my pre- 
to was, as he conceived, the very essence ' rogative, either of prorogation or dissolu- 
of the Address. It was a matter of public ; tion.” 
notoricty, that an undue and unconstitu- " 
tional influence had been exerciscd in a} Debatein the Commons on the Adjourn- 
recent instance, and there was every rea- , ment.] The Speaker having reported the 
son to suppose, that the Joss of a Bill that | said Answer to the House, 
had been carried by a great majorit Mr. Foz said, that though by his Ma- 
of that House was solely owing to such jesty’s Answer to the Address, the House 
an interference. The House had, in con- | had assurance that they should not be 
sequence, thought it right to come to se- | prevented from meeting again by either a 
veral resolutions, speaking their sense of | prorogation or dissolution of parliament, 
the criminality of secret advisers, and the | still the assurance went no farther than 
present Address was a natural consequence | the meeting after the recess. His Ma- 
of those resolutions. jesty’s present ,ministers had been, it 
The question was at length put, and seemed, driven from their intention to 
carried. Mr. Fox then moved, that the | dissolve the parliament ; none of them had 
chairman do report progress, and ask leave | been found daring enough to advise his 
to sit again. » These motions being put, | Majesty to take so desperate a step; but 
Mr. Fox cautioned the House against de- | how soon after the next meeting they 
parting before all the forms were gone | might venture so to do, he could not fore- 
through, which he said would take up but | see; they were resolved however to pre- 
avery short time. He also earnestly ex- | vent the House as long as they could 
horted the members not to leave town im- | from proceeding to business ; for by mov- 
mediately, as the consequences might prove | ing writs at present, they would make 
irremediable. The House being resumed, | such. a number of vacancies in it, that 
Mr. Hussey brought up the report of the | would furnish themselves with an argu- 
resolution come to by the committee. | ment against proceeding early to business; 
The resolution was read a first and second | for they would have it in their power to 
time, and agreed to by the House. A | say, that it would not be decent to pro- 
motion was then made, that a committee | ceed during the absence of so many per 
be immediately appointed to draw it up in | sons as had been sent to an election.. The 
the form of an address, which was accord- | state of the country, however, would not 
ingly carried; and, after some few mi- | admit of a long recess; for as the present 
nutes, the Address was brought up, read | ministers could not stand long ees in- 
to the House, and agreed to. deed to talk of the stability and perma- 
nency of their government would only be 
The King’s Answer to.the Commons’ | to laugh at and insult them), it would be 
Address.| Dec. 24. The Commons went | necessary to move for another set of writs 
up to St. James’s with their Address, to | after the holidays, in the room of those 
which his Majesty returned the following | who, on the formation of another ministry, 
Answer: should vacate their seats. Therefore, in 
‘¢ Gentlemen ; order to prevent the calamities that were 
‘It has been my constant object to | likely to befal the country and threaten 
employ the authority intrusted to me by | the constitution, he would propose that 
the constitution, to its true and only end— | the recess should be as short as possible ; — 
the good of my people; and I am always | he thought it could not well be for less 
happy in concurring with the wishes and | than a fortnight, and therefore he was of 
opinions of my faithful Commons.—I agree | opinion that the House should adjourn 
with you in thinking that the support of | first to Friday, when he understood it 
the public credit and revenue must de- | would be necessary to meet again for the 
mand your most earnest and vigilant care. | purpose of moving some writs, and then 
The state of the East Indies is also an | to the 8th of January. It might be said, 
object of as much delicacy and importance | that, knowing as he did that the ministry 
as can exercise the wisdom and justice of | could not stand long, this was shewing 
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himself impatient to be restored to office : 
he did not know that he should make one 
of the next administration, but he con- 
fessed that he was impatient that the sense 
of that House might be soon taken on the 
resent ministers; that they might soon 
learn: either that they had the confidence 
of the House, without which no minister 
could last, or that they had not; this was 
highly necessary to the public good, and 
therefore the sooner the people should 
have a stable government, let it be com- 
d of whom it might, the better. He 
talked of the weakness of young men in 
accepting offices under the present cir- 
cumstances of affairs; and he mentioned 
their youth as the only possible excuse 
for their rashness. However, as they 
came in the avowed champions of the 
House of Lords against the sense of the 
House of Commons, it would be necessary 
to proceed as early as possible in the 
business on which the committee on the 
state of the nation was to sit, and to take 
such steps as should be thought prudent 
and salutary to guard against the evils 
that might be apprehended from the secret 
influence to which the new ministers were 
not ashamed to owe their own situations. 
They did not seem to understand a pretty 
broad hint from that House, how improper 
it would be for them to come into power ; 
it would, perhaps, require a broader one 
to convince them of the necessity of retir- 
ing; and therefore it might be proper to 
come to some pointed resolution after the 
holidays, in order to secure the House 
against a dissolution; he was of opinion, 
therefore, that they ought not to adjourn 
beyond the 8th of January. 

Lord Mulgrave took notice of some 
arts of Mr. Erskine’s speech on Monday 
ast, relative to the time when the address 

was carried to king William in 1693, from 
which he had copied the last paragraph. 
He said, that there was great resemblance 
between that period and the present, when 
a faction was overturned and driven from 
power, when a Tory, lord Rockingham, 
was dismissed from his office, and the pa- 
triotic and Whig, lord Somers, who was 
the type of the present Lord Chancellor, 
had the great seal delivered to him after 
it had been taken from a jobbing commis- 
sion. : 

Mr. Erskine said, it would have been 
better for thé noble lord to have taken 
notice of his speech on Monday than now. 
He said he did not copy the paragraph in 
that address, merely because he found it 
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in a former one; but approving, as he did, 
of the sentiments contained, he had adopt- 
ed it merely in complaisance to such 
squeamish persons as the noble lord. He 
said, he did not apprehend from his Ma- 
jesty’s answer, that there was any inten- 
tion to dissolve or prorogue the parlia- 
ment after the recess ; he would not read 
that answer with the eye of a special 
pleader, in order to find flaws in it; but 
as his Majesty admitted the pressing ne- 
cessity of vigilance and attention to public 
affairs, he conceived that he admitted as a 
just inference, that an interruption of the 
proceedings of the House would be preju- 
dicial to them. 

Sir Edward Astley thought the adjourn- 
ment too short; he had attended his duty 
in parliament from the first day of the 
meeting, to the great prejudice of his pri- 
vate affairs, which now'required some 
little attention from him. It would take 
him two days to go down to the country, 
and two more to return, which, taken from 
the period between this and the 8th of. 
January, would leave it short indeed. He 
said, he had read in the newspapers this 
day, that sir Edward Astley was gone over 
to the opposition: he must drink deep, 
indeed, of the waters of Lethe before he 
should do that; he cared not indeed who 
was minister, he would support no man 
from influence, but would be always guid- 
ed by his opinion of the measure. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey inveighed against 
the coalition, which he detested from the 
bottom of his heart. In answer to an 
allusion made by Mr. Fox, that the mini- 
sters would employ their time during the 
recess to bring over members to their in- 
terest by holding out tempting offers, sir 
Joseph said, that if they did, they ought to 
employ the agent of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, who was hackneyed in that 
business. 

Lord North said, that it was not very 
likely that his agent, whoever was meant, 
should go about to make a majority a mi- | 
nority ; for his part, if the present minister 
would be bound not to attempt, during the 
recess, to corrupt, by himself or any agent, 
any member composing the majority of 
that House, he (lord North) would con- 
sent to be locked up without pen, ink, or 
paper, and bind himself not to speak to 
any man until the House should meet 
again. He was of opinion, however, that 
no attempt would be made, for he was sure 
that a more fruitless one could never be 
undertaken. 
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Resolutions of the Commons respecting 
the Acceptance of India Bonds—and the 
Duchy v Lancaster.] The House then 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
state of the nation. 

Lord Beauchamp, after a short preface, 
moved, ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the commissioners of the 
treasury ought not to give their consent to 
the acceptance of any bills drawn, or to 
be drawn, from India, until it shall be 
made to appear to this House, that suffi- 
cient means can be provided for the pay- 
ment of the same, when they respectively 
fall due, by a regular application of the 
clear effects of the Company, after dis- 
charging, in their regular course, the 
customs and other sums due to the public, 
and the current demands upon the Com- 
pany, or until this House shall otherwise 
direct.”? 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. 

Lord Mulgrave said, the lords of the 
treasury were authorized by an act of 
parliament to give their consent that the 
directors should accept bills to a certain 
amount; it would therefore be absurd to 
confine them by a resolution of one branch 
of the legislature from doing that which by 
law they were authorized to do: in the 
exercise of their judgment, in obedience 
to an act of the legislature, they ought to 
disregard a resolution of that House. 

This last expression made many mem- 
bers take fire. Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox 
found it perfectly consistent with men who 
were come in under the influence of the 
Lords, to despise the resolutions of the 
Commons; indeed, the present ministers 
shewed whose ministers they were ; for of 
them all, there was only one who was not 
a peer. 

Lord North said, the resolution was 
necessary. By law the directors could 
accept bills to the amount of 300,000. ; 
for any sum beyond that, they must have 
the consent of the lords of ‘the treasury. 
He understood that bills had already ar- 
rived, or were on the point of arriving, to 
the amount of 2,400,000/. and others were 
expected to arrive trom India, to the 
amount of 2,025,000/. more. ‘This was an 
immense sum, and therefore it ought not 
to be left to the discretion of the treasury 
to bind the public by their consent to the 
ata of it. For his part, were he a 
ord of the treasury, he would thank the 
. House for such a resolution, as it would 
free him from a thousand importunities 
from the Company. 
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Sir W. Dojben thought the House ought 
not to interfere with the lords of the trea- 
sury in the discharge of a trust reposed in 
them by the three branches of the legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Scott said, he would not argue for 
the necessity of the resolution, but if it 
was once admitted to be necessary, he 
would not hesitate to say that it was not 
unconstitutional; for that House had un- 
questionably a right to advise any execu- 
tive branch of government, however legally 
established. 

Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Bankes, and lord 
Mahon, spoke on the question, but not 
against it; they rose merely to rescue the 
character of Mr. Pitt from any imputation 
that he intended to make any bad use of 
the power vested by law in the treasury. 
The resolution was carried. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he had another 
resolution to propose. A reformation had 
been intended in the duchy of Lancaster, 
if not an abolition of the duchy court; but 
this had been in a great measure prevented 
by the grant made of the office of chan- 
cellor of that duchy to the last person 
who held it for life: he moved therefore 
that the chairman be directed to move 
the House, ** That an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased not to grant the office 
of chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
for any other term than juring pleasure, 
before the 20th of January next.” He 
said he had chosen an early day, that he 
might not be thought to trench too much 
upon the prerogative.—The resolution was 
agreed to. ) 

On being reported, both the resolutions 
were adopted by the House. Mr. Fox 
then said, that in compliance with the 
wishes of some gentlemen, he would not 
press the adjournment to the 8th; but 
would move that the Committee do sit 
again on the 12th of January next. This 
motion was carried; and the House ad- 
journed. 
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Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for resum- 
ing the Committee on the State of the 
Nation.| January 12, 1784. At half past 
two Mr. Fox rose, and said, he would 
roceed to move the order of the day ; but 
he was interrupted by the re-elected 
members coming to take their seats. They 
came separately, and it was near four 
before they were allseated. Mr. Fox and 
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Mr. Chancellor Pitt then rose at the same 
time, and the friends of both gentlemen 
were very loud in ccm ne for them the 
preference. The Speaker said, that Mr. 
Fox was in possession of the House, for he 
had been up, and was interrupted by the 
swearing in ef the re-elected members. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, he spoke to 
order, and he therefore was heard. He 
said he knew not that Mr. Fox was in 

ion of the House; but he thought 
It requisite for him to say, that the reason 
for his rising was to present to the House 
a message from his Majesty, conceiving, 
as he did, that the House would be 
disposed to hear that in preference to 
other matter. The Speaker said, that Mr. 
Fox having begun his speech, was clearly 
in possession of the House. 

r. Fox then said, that nobody would 
believe that he was inclined by any means 
to prevent the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer from presenting a message from his 
Majesty; but having risen to move the 
order of the day, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman having it in his power to present 
the message after the business of the day 
as well as before, and knowing at the same 
time, from the nature of the message, that 
there would be no injury in waiting, he 
wished that the House should go into the 
Committee on the state of the nation, 
where a motion of the most immediate 
consequence to the House would be made, 
and which, in his mind, ought to precede 
all other business. He therefore begged 
leave to move the order of the day. 

Mr. Chancellor /itt then rose. He was 
by no means anxious, he said, to prevent 
the House from goimg into the committee 
on the state of the nation, or to keep the 
night hon. gentleman from the possession 
of the House, to the gaining of which such 
art and such accommodation had been 
used. He could not be at all surprised 
that those men, who before the recess had 
been so -clamorous and so petulant, and 
who had’ gone such strange lengths, at a 
time when those. persons who unques- 
tionably ought to be present at the dis- 
cussion of all important questions were 
necessarily absent, should now have pro- 
ceeded in the same way, and taken the 
advantage of absence to bring ona measure, 
by which he, as the minister of the crown, 
should be prevented from bringing down a 
message from his Majesty. It was not his 
desire to prevent gentlemen from saying 
any thing that they might imagine would 
support that clamour which they had 
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endeavoured so insidiously to raise in the 
country, any thing that would support 
that petulance which they had shewn 
before the recess, that unjustifiable vio-- 
lence and those unprecedented steps which 
they had taken, for the purpose of in- 
flaming the country, and exciting jea- 
lousies, for which there was no real founda- 
tion. He was happy to see the House 
met again, that now the ministers of the 
crown might be able to face the assertions, 
the insinuations that were thrown out; 
for nothing in the shape of a charge had 
been brought forward, nothing had even 
been attempted to be proved: now they 
would have it in their power to meet the 
inquiries and the propositions that might 
be agitated in the committee on the state 
of the nation; and he assured the House, 
that heshould not shrink from any question, 
charge, or insinuation, which the gentle- 
men on the other side might choose to 
bring against him. 

At the same time, however, that he 
cheerfully expressed his readiness to go 
into the committee on the state of the 
nation, he thought it right that this com- 


mittee should be delayed for some short . 


time, and he trusted the reasons which he 
should give would be satisfactory to the 
House. It had pleased his Majesty to 
command his services, at a time when, 
however he might feel himself unqualified 
for the high station of minister, he could 
not think himself justified in conscience 
to decline. The circumstances of the 
country were peculiar and distressing. The 
East India Bill, brought in by the right 
hon. gentleman, a Bill so violent in its 
form as to give just reason for alarm to 
every thinking man, had been, by what 
powerful management it was not for him 
to say, hurried through that House. 
That. Bill established a species of influence 
unknown to the constitution of this coun- 
try ; and he was one of a most respectable 
minority, who thought, that if it had 
passed into a law, the independence of 
that House, the equilibrium between the 
three estates of the realm, and the 
beautiful frame of our government, were 
atanend. That Bill passed this House, but 
at the same time it was the idea of all men, 
even of those who objected to that Bill, 
that though that Bill was perfectly unfit to 
be passed, some Bill ‘was essentially neces- 
sary; and he had pledged himself, if it 
was withdrawn or thrown out, to propose 
one less violent in its principle, and, as he 
thought, more adequate to its purposes. 
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Would any man object to his moving for 
leave to bring in that Bill? Would not all 
sides of the House acknowledge, that the 
first object to be embraced was the India 
business? It was for this question that 
‘the House was impatient. They had 
thought proper to present an Address to 
the throne, stating their extreme anxiety 
to go upon this important pursuit, which 
they stated to be so important as to make 
them dread any interruption whatever. 
Was it possible then that they should. 
think of interrupting the business? Was 
it possible that they should think of pre- 
venting the introduction of a new Bill, 
which was the only way of coming fairly 
to the business? Whatever serious inquiry 
into the state of the nation might be 
meditated afterwards, he should think it 
his duty most attentively and cheerfully to 
accompany; but in the mean time he 
begged the House to consider, that this 
was the first day when the new ministers 
had met them in parliament. That mi- 
nistry was formed, was called by his Ma- 
jesty into office chiefly on the ground of 
the India Bill. Their first duty was to 
frame a system for the government of 
India. They had not opposed the last Bill 
by cavilling; they had not objected to it 
trom envy to the parents of it. They had 
opposed it, because they thought that its 
objects might be accomplished in a safer 
way. This was the point on which they 
were at issue. They had now to prove 
that they had not lightly disturbed the 
government of the country ; that they had 
not set up a captious opposition, an oppo- 
sition to men merely; but that they op- 
posed a most violent measure, and having 
overthrown it, they thought it their first 
duty to substitute a more moderate, a 
more constitutional scheme in its place. 
He spoke again of the clamour which 
had been excited, and said he was ready 
to meet it all. He had objected to the 
last Bill, because it created a new and 
~ enormous influence, by vesting in certain 
nominees of the ministers, all the patronage 
of the -East. He stated all his great 
objections to. Mr. Fox’s Bill, and said, that 
he was now called upon by his duty to 
bring in a new Bill, and if the House, by 
agreeing with him to postpone the order 
ot the day, would give him leave to move 
for leave to bring in his Bill, he would 
state all the outlines of his system, as 
shortly and precisely as he could. He 
trusted that he should not be prevented, 
because the right hon. gentleman had 
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forestalled the House, by rising at a time 
when those persons were absent whose 
duty it was to conduct official business, 
and he hoped the House in general would 
ree with him in voting against the order 
of the day. 
Mr. Erskine said, he ventured to con- 
sider themselves as re-assembled that day 
after the necessary adjournment of the 
season, under his Majesty's solemn pro- 
mise, that they should not be interrupted 
in their deliberations on the affairs of the 
East Indies, and the support of the public 
credit, by any prorogation or dissolution of 
the parliament: for, if his Majesty’s 
answer to their late address meant any 
thing short of that, his ministers who had 
advised and perused it, had not only abused 
his royal confidence, but grossly deceived 
and insulted that House ; because that the 
answer, in acknowledging the urgency of 
those objects mentioned in the Address 
as reasons against dissolving, and likewise 
the expediency of proceeding on them 
with vigilance, most undoubtedly conveyed 
that the House would be permitted not 
merely to meet, but to meet for the fur- 
therance of those objects. On the day 
the answer was read in that House, there 
were no responsible ministers present ; but 
as they were there now, the House was 
entitled to know, in the most explicit and 
unequivocal terms, previous to the dis- 
cussion of any question of India, whether 
they were to understand that they were 
met again freely, independently, and with 
ultimate effect to deliberate on the affairs 
of India, and the other great considera- 
tions that pressed upon them; or whether 
they were only tenants at the will of the 
new minister, to be sent back to their 
constituents as delinquents, unless they 
should recede from every principle of con- 
stitutional policy to which they were 
solemnly and publicly pledged, and should 
agree to register any edict upon the sub- 
ject which the new Treasury-bench might 
dictate to them, however repugnant to 
their former opinions. If that was their 
system, he, for one, would not give up a 
moment of his time to deliberation which 
must be fruitless, and which could end in 
the final execution of no permanent 
system of government in Asia or Europe. 
If ministers met them only by way of 
experiment to try their opinions with the 
rod of dissolution hung over their heads 
as the scourge of disobedience, determined, 
instead of retiring on a disappointment, 
still to distract and disturb a government 
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which they could not guide, and to gain 
over a future ‘parliament by the arts of 
cabal and corruption, which the virtue of 
the present had resisted, it would become 
them to know, not from the ministers, but 
Jrom the Throne itself, whether this 
country was to be governed by men whom 
the House of Commons could confide in, 
or whether they, the people of England’s 
representatives, were to be the sport and 
foot-ball of any junto that might hope to 
rule over them by an unseen and unex- 
plorable principle uf government utterly 
unknown to the constitution. That was 
the great question to which every public- 
spirited citizen of this country should 
direct his view: a question that went 
very wide of the policy to be adopted 
concerning India, about which very wise 
and very honest men not only might, 
but have and did materially difier. ‘The 
total removal of all the executive ser- 
vants of the crown, while they were 
in the full enjoyment of the confidence 
of that House, and indeed without any 
other visible or avowed cause of removal 
than because they did enjoy that confi- 
dence, and the appointment of others in 
their room, without any other apparent 
ground of selection than because they en- 
joyed it not, was in his mind a most alarm- 
ing and portentous attack on the pubtic 
freedom ; because, though no outward form 
of the government was relaxed or violated 
by it, so as instantly to supply the con- 
stitutional remedy of opposition, the whole 
spirit and energy of the government was 
annihilated by it. The prerogative of 
choosing ministers belonged to, and ought 
to belong to his Majesty, and Ict no man 
hope to hear from him a single expression 
that struck at the just independence of 
the crown; but as all its prerogatives, 
like their own privileges, were but trusts 
for the people, and as none of them could 
be abused but by the agency of others, he 
persuaded himself that they would look to 
those who, in an evil hour, had given the 
crown the most responsible advice on the 
subject alluded to, by accepting of all the 
posts of executive power, merely, as it 
should seem, because the voice of the 

eople’s representatives in that House had 
been recently, repeatedly, and loudly 
lifted up against them. He ventured to 
express his astonishment on a former day, 
when the first lord of the Treasury was 
not ir. his place, that when the affairs of 
India were the first and most important 
objects of the King’s government, he could 
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venture to take upon him the conduct of 
that government in a House of Commons 
adverse to all his ideas and principles on 
the subject, and the majority of which he 
had on the same subject loaded with the 
most opprobrious epithets; an expression 
he thought himself at liberty to use, be- 
cause, after a great and respectable ma- 
jority had assented to the Bill upon the 
second reading, and in the committee, 
the right hon. gentleman did still, on the 
third reading, consider the friends of it 
collectively as supporting a desperate fac- 
tion in an attempt to maintain themselves 
in power at the expense of the most sacred 
chartered rights of individuals, and the 
most valuable interests of the public, with 
many other galling expressions. His ob- 
jection to that language, as he explained 
it when he first stated it, was not so much 
because it was unparliamentary or unpre- 
cedented, though he thought it sufficiently 
so; it was not an arraignment of the right 
hon. gentleman for using it, since, on most 
contested public measures, the same sort 
of language was but too frequent from 
both sides of the House; but he did, as 
they might all remember, express his utter 
astonishment, which he again expressed 

for it grew on him every instant), that 
the right hon. gentleman should hope to 
continue one day the minister in a House 
of Commons, while that majority, whose 
principles of government he had thus so 
recently reprobated, continued to subsist : 
that was, and continued to be his observa- 
tion, and he was not afraid to trust the 
justice and propriety of it to the good 
sense, the dignity and the memory of the 
House. If the right hon. gentleman re- 
tained his own opinions, and if the House 
likewise retained its own, was it not evi- 
dent that he had come into office without 
the most distant prospect of serving the 
public? Was it not evident, that he 
brought on a struggle between exccutive 
and legislative authority, at a time when 
they were pointing with equal vigour, 
unity, and effect, for the common interests 
of the nation? Was it not palpable, that 
instead of giving stability, dignity, and au- 
thority to the government of lis country, 
at a time when its affairs were falling into 
ruin in every part of the world from the 
want of them, he cripplcd and enervated 
all its operations, stirred dangerous ques- 
tions between the prerogatives of the crown 
and the privileges of the people, and 
wasted the important hours of deliberation 
in that House in bringing things back to 
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the very condition they were in originally, 
when he stepped forth to disturb them. 
' Could the right hon. gentleman, or any 
body for him, explain to the House why 
the crown, by its answer to their address, 
should promise not to disturb their pro- 
ceedings, yet should, at the same moment, 
change the whole executive ay of 
government, and place it in the hands of 
hipaa adverse to every principle they 
ad pledged themselves to adopt, on the 
very measure they were desired to pro- 
ceed upon? Was it not plain to the mean- 
est understanding, that it struck a palsy 
into every member of executive power, 
which could not, and ought not to have 
any energy or strength, when deprived of 
that vital spirit of popular government, 
which could only citeulate lite, and heat 
it through the medium of the people’s 
representatives in that House? 

He trusted, that whenever the crown 
of England removed its ministers enjoying 
the full confidence of the Commons, an 
chose so strange and inauspicious an hour 
for that removal, as when, upheld by that 
confidence, they were planning great and 
necessary systems of government, and 
when it not only chose that season for 
removing them, but put into their room 


persons whose principles on the same ob- . 


jects the people’s representatives had re- 
cently rejected and condemned, he hoped, 
whatever might be their differences on other 
subjects, that they should be unanimous in 
considering that moment as a great and 
alarming crisis, in which the freedom of 
the government was to bé decided on for 
ever; and that, though they should pro- 
ceed like prudent and virtuous men, with 
foresight and moderation, taking care not 
to touch any of the forms of the govern- 
ment, yet that they should convince the 
crown by their conduct, that the wisest 
and ablest individual who should ever 
venture to stand upon secret influence 
against the confidence of that House, would 
find that his abilities, whatever they might 
be, or whatever they might be fancied, 
instead of being a support and protection 
to him, would only be like the convulsions 
of a strong man in the agonies of disease, 
which exhausted the vital spirit faster than 
the fainter struggles of weakness, and 
brought on death the suvoner. 

Such, in a few hours, he trusted would 
be the fate of the right hon. gentleman at 
the head of the present government: in- 
deed he never compared, in his own mind, 


his first appearances in that House, when 
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under the banners of his right hon. friend 
he ro the genuine cause of liberty, 
with his present melancholy ridiculous si- 
tuation in it, than he was drawn into an 
involuntary parody of the scene of Hamlet 
and his mother in the closet : 


Look here upon this picture, and on this: 
See what a grace was seated in his outh, 
His father’s fire—the soul of Pitt himself, 
A tongue like his to soften or command, 
A station like the genius of England 
New lighted on this top of F reedom’s hill ; 
A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give his country earnest of a patriot. 


Look you now what follows : 
Dark, secret influence, like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting this public virtue: has he eyes! 
Could he this bright assembly leave to please, 
To batten on that bench ! 

The right hon. gentleman might vrofit 
the less from these observations, from be- 
lieving that he sought them, and that he 
had a pleasure in making them; if he 
thought so, he could assure him, upon his 
honour, that he was mistaken; so very 
much mistaken, that the inconveniences 
which the country suffered at that moment 
from the want of a settled government, 
were greatly heightened to his feelings 
from the reflection that they were in- 
creased by his unguided ambition. Their 
fathers were friends, and he was taught 
from his infancy to reverence the name of 
Pitt ; an original partiality, which instead 
of being diminished, was strongly con- 
firmed by an acquaintance with the right 
hon. gentleman himself, which he was cul- 
tivating with pleasure, when he was taken 
from his profession into a different scene. 
Let him not think that he was the less his 
friend or the mean envier of his talents, 
because they had been too much the topic 
of panegyric there already, and both he 
andl the public were now reaping the 
bitter fruits of these intemperate praises. 
‘¢ It was good”’ said Solomon, “ for aman 
to bear the yoke in his youth ;” and if the 
right hon. gentleman had attended to that 
maxim, he would not at so early a period 
have declared against a subordinate situa- 
tion, but would have lent the aid of his 
faculties to carry on the affairs of this 
country, which wanted nothing but sta- 
bility to render them glorious, instead of 
setting up at once for himself to be the 
first; because he had too hastily declared 
against being subordinate, and doing it 
under circumstances which could not but, 
for a time at least {the spirit of the House 
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would take care it should not be long) 
disturb and distract all the operations of 
government, and disappoint the most solid 
interests of the public. 

How very different had been the pro- 
gress of his honourable friend that sat 
near him, who was not hatched at once 
into a minister by the heat of his own am- 
bition, but who, as it was good for him to 
do in the words of the wise man, “ bore 
the yoke in his youth,” passed through 
the subordinate offices, and matured his 
talents in long and laborious oppositions, 
arriving by the natural progress of his 
powerful mind to a superiority of political 
wisdom and comprehension, which that 
House had long with delight and satisfac- 
tion acknowledged. To pluck such a man 
from the councils of his country in the 
hour of her distresses, while he enjoyed 
the full confidence of that House to give 
effect to vigorous plans for her interests, 
and to throw every thing into confusion 
by the introduction of other men, intro- 
duced as it should seem for no other pur- 
pose than to beget that confusion, is an 
evil that, if they could not rectify, they 
might at least have leave to lament: that 
all these evils were however imputed by 
the right hon. gentleman and _ his col- 
leagues to another source—to the Bill for 
the regulation of the East Indies, from 
‘the mischiefs of which they had stepped 
forth to save the country—a ladpuuze most 
indecent in that House of Commons, 
which had thought it their duty to the 

ublic to pass it by a majority of above an 
handed: but was however to be taken to 
be destructive and dangerous, notwith- 
standing that authority, because it had 
been disapproved by a majority of nine- 
teen votes in the Lords, some of whom he 
reverenced as conscientious and inde- 
pendent opinions; but the majority of 
which small majority voted upon prin- 
ciples, which the forms of the House 
would not permit him to allude to, farther 
than to say, that individual noblemen 
were not always gentlemen. -The whole 
Opposition on the score of India was a 
 Makeas the opposition being equally vio- 
ent before it was brought forward, on the 
rinciples of the coalition between Mr. 

ox and lord North, which Mr. Erskine 
then proceeded to defend on its true 
ronda: and concluded with saying, that 
the appeal to the candour of his fiend, 
Mr. Fox, to wave that priority which he 
was fairly in possession of according to the 
forms of the House, was, he persuaded 
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himself, impossible to be acceded to; be- 
cause, though liberality and good humour 
were his ruling characteristics in private 
life, he was tenacious, and justly tenacious 
when in a public station. He was acting 
as the guardian of those public rights, 
which, of all other men, he was the most 
fitted at any time, but particularly in such 
a time, to support and defend. Whether 
England should have a government, was 
more important than whether India should 
have one, and that therefore he should 
insist on pressing the committee on the 
state of the nation to the proposition of 
the right hon. gentleman, which would 
come forward without the loss of an hour, 
unless he himself occasioned its delay, by 
disputing the necessity of those resolu- 
tions, which his friend. Mr. Fox would 
move in the committee, for the security of 
the public and the existence of parliament. 

Mr. Powys assured the House that he 
was not agitated by any of that heat or 
violence which he saw but too evidently 
was rising in their minds. He lamented 
that it was so, and he was happy that he 
was absent at the time when the Bill 
which gave occasion to all this heat was 
thrown out. Hewished it had been 
thrown out by that House rather than by 
another branch of the legislature, but he 
rejoiced that it was defeated, for it was 
charged, in his mind, with great and 
alarming consequences. It was certainly 
the opinion of every man, that a Bill was 
immediately required for settling the go- 
vernment of the East Indies, and as the 
right hon. gentleman had said he was 
ready to bring in his Bill, it surely ought 
to be their immediate desire to give him 
the opportunity. He called not for con- 
currence, but a hearing. But it was said, 
the House met under the dread of a dis- 
solution, and it was wished that in the 
committee on the state of the nation they 
should come to some resolution to guard 
themselves from this danger. If this was 
their fear, why not at once bring in a Bill 
to prevent the dissolution of the present 
parliament? Was it the minister to whom 
they objected? Why did they not say so? 
They ought not to have suffered a day to 
pass without declaring that he had not 


their confidence. They had been strangely 


negligent of their duty not to have done 
sv before. the recess. Was it that they 
believed it was impossible for this country 
to be governed well, or to be governed at 
all, unless it was in the hands of the noble 
lord and the right hon. gentleman? If this 
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was the case, why did they not say so? . 
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however, he was highly gratified, for he 


A fair, distinct and audible exposition of | had not the mortification to see any of 


their designs would be better than propo- 
sitions remote and equivocal. The tact 
was certain, that the House was pledged 
to the discussion of the India business; it 
was their declaration to the throne, that 
they would immediately pursue it ; and as 
it was said before as an argument with 
some men for voting for the last Bill, that 
they had no option because there was no 
other, no less violent measure, he wished 
the option might be given, and that for 
this express purpose the right hon. gen- 
tleman might have an opportunity of 
bringing in his Bill. —But as he knew that 
the present was a trial of strength, he was 
sensible that all argument was frail and 
frivolous. He presumed, however, to re- 
mind the House of the great points of 
their duty; that it was certainly their first 
regard to attend to the welfare of their 
country rather than to the agerandizement 
of this or that party; for while they were 
Struggling for power, and contending for 
points of particular interest to themselves, 
it was litcrally death to the country. 

“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 
He wished to heaven, therefore, it were 
possible to put an end to the contests of fac- 
tion, and to bring those men to act toge- 
ther again, who, while they were together, 
did so much for their country. It would 
immortalize the man who could accomplish 
this great reconciliation ; for he confessed 
he viewed without much consolation the 
state of the present ministry. He could 
not be fond of an arrangement formed to 
the exclusion of such talents, strength, 
and character, as were to be found in this 
country. He could not be very fond of 
an administration which had not the noble 
duke who was at the head of the last Trea- 
sury In it, which had not the integrity of 
the last Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which had not the commanding talents, 
the unconquerable genius of the right hon. 
gentleman over the way. Though he was 
thankful that a Bill had been thrown out 
which vested in the persons of the last 
Ministers a power paramount to all control, 
and which, in his mind, would have given 
a death-blow to our frame of government ; 
a Bill brouzht in to gratify the inordinate 
ambition of the movers; he could not be 
greatly pleased to see so much ability and 
strength excluded from the councils of the 
crown, at a time when this country re- 
quired so much the efficacy of great talents 
and of general unanimity. In one point, 


those persons in the ministry who had 
contributed to the loss of America. He 
thought it was the duty of the House to 
pay respect .to the modest request of the 
ministers. They asked only to be heard, 
and surely in so important a matter they 
ought most seriously to listen to them. 
Mr. Fox then rose. It is, Sir, said he, 
without much propriety that the right 
hon. gentleman deprecates harsh terms 
and censure upon ministers, when he has 
so long and with so much asperity attacked 
those who now sit on this side the House. 
It is rather unjust and partial in him to 
deprecate that in others which he has so 
profusely practised himself; but he may 
be assured that I shall not deal much in 
asperity and crimination; I shall endea- 
vour to discharge my duty, whether I am 
here or on the other side of the House, 
with perfect candour and fairness. I wish 
not to give any delay to the India business. 
It is the duty of the House to go into the 
discussion of it without loss of time, and I 
wish them to go to it as soon as it is pos- 
sible for them to go to it with any proba- 
bility of success. To do that, we must go 
to it with freedom, we must go to it unem- 
barrassed, and that I aver we cannot do, 
while the danger of a dissolution hangs 
over our heads. That we are under this 
danger, is clear from the whole of the 
conduct of ministers since they came into 
office. The Answer of the throne to the 
Address clearly speaks this language to 
the House: ‘If you dare to assert an 
opinion of your own, nay, if you do not, 
without any argument or reason, change 
your sentiment on this ground, you shall 
be dissolved; but if you do change your 
opinion, if you do support the ministers of 
the day, you may live. Long life and 
prosperity to the present parliament !” 
The right hon. gentleman has called 
himself the minister of the crown, and 
never, perhaps, was a name given with 
more propriety, for he was the minister of 
the crown ; at least, he was not the minis- 
ter of the House of Commons. If he was 
not the minister of the crown, or rather of 
the advisers of the crown, he was not the 
minister of the country. But it was said, 
What! would you interfere with the pre- 
rogative of the crown? It is the preroga- 
tive of the crown to dissolve the parliament. 
Now, it had been denied by many great 
lawyers that there was a prerogative of the 
crown to dissolve the parliament during @ 
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session, and while business and petitions 
were pending. Of this, however, he was 
certain, that there had not been an instance 
since the Revolution of any such exercise 
of the prerogative, if it did exist. Amidst 
ail the contentions of party, since that 
glorious period, the parliament had never 
been dissolved during the business of a 
session. In the rcigns of the miserable 
family of the Stuarts this sort of violence 
was not uncommon. Charles 1, had done 
it; Charles 2, had done it; James 2, had 
done it; and it was remembered—he 
hoped engraven on the minds of English- 
men—that when this violent measure was 
last perpetrated, which was by James 2, 
that monarch had not been allowed to 
meet another. He dissolved one parlia- 
ment in the middle of a session, and it 
put a period to his violations of the con- 
stitution, and to hisreign. Great authori- 
ties had declared it as their opinion, that 
the crown did not possess this prerogative. 
Lord Somers, for instance, in a pamphlet 
which he published, asserted the doctrine ; 
and he quoted lord Somers, because he 
was said to be the type of him who now 
held the seals. To be sure, there were 
points in which the resemblance was pecu- 
liarly striking. Insome, however, it failed, 
asin the particular of his succeeding to 
the seals atter they had been held by a 
jobbing commission. This was an impu- 
tation which the rankest enemies of the 
late commissioners could not allege against 
them, as was another to which the first 
commission was subject, that delay had 
been grievous to the suitors. This was 
an imputation which would not be brought 
against the late commissioners, whose re- 
gularity, alacrity, judgment, and fairness, 
had been the subject of universal praise. 
Whether it might not be ascribed to others 
more pompously held forth as the patterns 
of lord Somers, he could not say. But 
the present holder of the seals was like this 
great character, for lord Somers was 
remarkable for the affability, the mildness, 
the politeness of his manners; he was all 

entleness and condescension; active and 
indefatigable in the performance of his 
duties; burning with the love of liberty, 
and zealous in the cause of the people. 
These, undoubtedly, were the peculiar 
characteristics of the present holder of the 
seals; and he, no doubt imitating the 
great example of his archetype, equally 
inflamed with the sacred enthusiasm of 
hberty, would stand up and declare, that 
it was not consistent with the king’s prero- 
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gative to dissolve the parliament during 
the sitting of a session. Lord Somers 
supported this opinion on the act of king 
Richard 2. Mr. Fox said, he could not go 
with him that length, he was not lawyer 
enough to enter on the subject; but he - 
did think that the necessity must be great 
indeed, which could justify the advisers of 
the crown in a measure so violent and 
alarming as that at the best must be. 

It was for the purpose of moving a very 
necessary and proper resolution to guard 
themselves against this danger, that he 
was anxious to go into the committee: 
but, says the hon. gentleman, it is not 
right to disturb government; we ought 
not to have opposition, ‘ delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi;’ if he might be per- 
mitted to give the political, instead of the 
direct and classical meaning of this text 
of Horace, he should say, it was that the 
ministers of the king go mad, and the 
people suffer for it. He had no wish to 
make the situation of ministers unpleasant 
to them ; but he desired at the same time 
that their own situation should be secure. 
He denied that they might go into the 
committee to make it impracticable for 
ministers to dissolve the parliament. He 
knew that this had been thrown out as the 
design of ministers, to intimidate the 
House that they meant to do this. How 
had their implicit panegyrist said, if there 
was not a majority they would go down 
again to the people; they would appeal to 
the people ; and they stood better with the 
people than their opponents—a story of 
which he did not believe one word. He 
fancied that this measure might depend 
on the issue of the question of that day ; 
he believed, that if ministers found ‘the 
House of Commons firm in their integrity, 
that they were not to be shaken by any, 
or by all the temptations which were held 
out, then he would be bound to say there 
would be no dissolution, for they would 
not venture to mect the consequence of a 


House of Commons rendered so vigorous 


by honesty and determination : but if they 
found them waver, if they found them ti- 
morous and unsettled, or corrupt and 
tractable, dispositions which he did not 
believe the present House of Commons 
would ever be found in, then the parlia- 
ment would be dissolved ; for though they 
might gain a particular question, they 
would not think themselves sufficiently | 
fortified without a dissolution: and if they 
went down again to the people, he as- 
sured the House, they would depend more 
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on certain advantages in certain market- 
able boroughs, than on the opinion of the 
people. 

But why not suffer the right hon. gen- 
tleman to move for his bill first, and go 
into the committee on the state of the 
nation afterwards? For the clearest of all 
possible reasons. Because, if they were 
suffered to pursue this course, they feel 
the pulse of the House, and finding it is 
disagreeable to them, the next day dissolve 
the parliament; whereas, by going into 
the committee, measures might be taken 
to guard against a measure so inimical to 
the true interests of the country. 

The bill to be brought in by the right 
hon. gentleman, if he might argue from 
. the resolutions and ideas thrown out in 
the public newspapers, was, in his mind, 
subject to infinitely more reprobation than 
the bill lately thrown out. It arrogated 
more influence, and it was an influence 
more dangerous, because less open and 
avowed. It was a secret in opposition to 
a public, responsible influence. The bill 
infringed on all the chartered rights of the 
Company, for the menaced violation of 
which they had been so Joudly censured. 
It gave to the ministers al] the patronage 
of his scheme, but it perpetuated the 
abuses which his Bill intended to remove. 
With every imputation of violence, it had 
not the merit of efficacy, for it went to 
the establishment of a distracted govern- 
ment, the disunion of which would be its 
weakness. It followed Mr. Dundas’s bill 
in the creation of a third secretary of 
state, and it did very little more than re- 
new the bill of 1780. It possessed all 
that was objected to in the late bill, with- 
out containing any of that matter which 
was commended. It was to give an addi- 
tion of patronage without energy, and of 
government without unity ; it was impos- 
sible, in his mind, that the House of Com- 
mons could agree to this Bili, and he had 
too high an opinion of them to believe 
that it would ever be carried into effect. 

It was said, that he had got possession 
of the House by management, and that it 
was unfair ; he conceived it to be the con- 
trary. This day was appointed for going 
Into the committee on the state of the 
nation, and in order to prevent confusion, 
in order that it might not be made merely 
what it had been called, a question of, 
strength, he had come down early to move | 
for the order of the day, that the House | 
might come regularly to a question which 
he intended to move in the committee. 
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«¢ But if the present ministers were dis- 
agreeable, it was said, why not move for 
their dismission 2?’ He did not think this 
was the precise way; he thought it was 
more advisable to give the most decided 
disapprobation of the principles upon 
which they came into place ; and that they 
haddone. They had declared these prin- 
ciples to be unconstitutional, and that they 
had come in on terms as disgraceful to 
themselves, as they were alarming to the 
country. An hon. gentleman had re- 
joiced in his absence before the recess, 
and indeed it was favourable to his repose 
that he was so; for thinking as he did of 
ministers, wishing them well, and meaning 
to support them, it must have been grating 
to him to have observed the low and 
shameful means by which they got into 
office. He had wished that the late bill had 
been thrown out by any other branch of 
the legislature; this was really ingenious; 
he never heard an obscurity more oratori- 
cally argued; but it was this to which he 
in particular objected: it was thrown out 
ostensibly by the House of Lords; but 
actually by the secret influence of the 
crown: it was by means of secret in- 
fluence unconstitutionally exerted that 
this had been accomplished. But it was 
said, what evidence have you of this be- 
sides that of rumour? To thie he would 
say, that he had rumours so strong, so 
substantiated, that it was impossible to 
withhold credit from them. In every 
corner they met one. He and his noble 
friends were ministers at that time, and 
they had no authority to contradict the 
rumour. Those men who were the au- 
thors, or given out as the authors of the 
rumours, were in that House, or there , 
were persons nearly connected with them 
there, and they did not when called upon 
come forward to contradict the story. 


_All this was pretty strong evidence that 


the rumour was true. But to be sure it 
was below the dignity of some men to at- 
tend to rumours, or to contradict them; 
yet it was to be remembered that the 
House upon that rumour had addressed 
the throne. 

‘¢ But it was no new thing for men not 
in office to give his Majesty advice.” 
Perhaps not; but it was a new thing for 
men having given such advice, to come 
forward and use the royal name to influ- 
ence votes. ‘ Oh, but this is nothing, 
say they, if they avow their advice.” To 
this he answered, that it was something 
very material ; for when any others than 
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those who were by their office and duty 
responsible, advised, the King, their ac- 
knowledgment depended on their preca- 
rious magnanimity, a dependence which 
the constitution would not respect. 

An hon. gentleman had talked of his 
inordinate ambition. He confessed he was 
ambitious; but if his ambition was in- 
ordinate, who, after a pretty long parlia- 
mentary attention, aspired only to the 
second place, what must the quality of the 

nt minister’s ambition be, who aspired 

to the first place, and who disdained sub- 
ordination? The hon. gentleman rejoiced, 
he said, that he saw none of those in the 
cabinet who brought on the American 
war. He supposed he meant only he saw 
none of those in the House, for it so hap- 

pened, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer was the only minister in that House, 
and he certainly was free from the Ame- 
rican war; but the hon. gentleman must 
see with strange eyes indeed, if he saw no 
members in the~present cabinet who con- 
tributed to the loss of America. His eyes 
at least were different, for he coultl see 
several who were most deeply involved 

in if. ae 

But the hon.-gentleman stifl wishes for 
more coalitions. It had always been his 
idea that there were, in cases of political 
variance, but two means to be used. The 
one was, in case of delinquency, to inflict 
public censure; and where that was not 
ursued, public oblivion. This had been 

bia motive in coalescing with the noble 
lord; but in so doing he had Jost the good 
opinion of the hon. gentleman ; a matter 
very dear to him. He had many great 
friends, however, who, agreeing with him 
in his idea, had their sentiments on other 
topics, and who might say to him, ‘* What, 
would you listen to the invitation of this 
hoo. gentleman, and coalesce with men 
who support secret influence? Would 
you coalesce with men who disdain to 
stand on the influence of good opinion, on 
the sentiments of the people, on the con- 
fidence of parliament? Would you forget 
all the doctrines in which you have been 
bred? Will you creep into office by the 
back-stairs, which you so loudly, and, as 
we think, so justly reprobate? or to take 
these men with whom you are invited to 
join, even on their-best plea; would you 
make part of an administration which 
stands on the House of Lords, in pre- 
ference to the House of Commons? You 
who have constantly reprobated the prin- 
ciple of secret influence; you who have 
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always declared that you could only pay 
respect to or take a share in that govern- 
ment which flowed from the opinion of 
the many, and not from the personal fa- 
vour of the advising few; would you so 
far forget the habits in which you have 
been bred, as at last to coalesce with those 
who have become the instruments of this 
accursed, abhorred secret influence? We. 
cannot believe you to be capable of such 
atrocious apostacy from principle.” 

This he imagined would be their lan- 
guage, and he thought, though he might 
not go so far himself, they would be per- 
fectly justified in this address to him. He 
was one of those who imagined that no- 
thing was so ‘injurious as that men should 
conceive perpetual enmities to one ano- 
ther, because they had been hostile in de- - 
bate. This he knew was the principle 
propagated by the secret advisers of the 
crown, because there was nothing which 
they hated so much as confidence and 
connexion. To destroy connexion, and 
to prevent it; to separate those who were 
joined, and to keep those asunder who 
had accidentally differed, was their great 
object ; for it was only by dividing men 
that they could expect to prevail. 

But, says the hon. gentleman, the mi- 
nister is not inordinately ambitious; for 
last year, in less embarrassing circum. 
stances than the present, he refused to 
become the minister. It was difficult to 
say why, having refused last year, he had | 
accepted of a worse thing this. It could 
only be reconciled on the principle, that a 
man having refused a good thing, felt such 
regret that he dashed into the first bad 
thing that offered. Perhaps he refused 
to come in last year, because then the 
principle would have been equivocal. He 
came in now, because in doing so he pub- 
lished a manifesto exposing the principles 
on which he acted. 

It was said to be a trial of strength. 
It was no trial of strength between the 
present ministers and those on his side of 
the House. If it was a trial of strength, 
it was whether this country was in future 
to be governed by a ministry supported 
by that House, or by the secret advisers 
of the crown? This was the question at 
issue, and he trusted it would be very soon 
decided. 

In regard to the prerogatives of the 
crown, if from the little that he had read 
he might be allowed to state an opinion, 
those who had read more, and spent their 
lives hetter, might be able to correct him ; 
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but it was his idea, that the rights of the: 
crown, as well as the rights of parliament, | 


were not always to be exercised merely 
because they were rights. For instance, 
it was the privilege of the House of Com- | 
mons to refuse supplies to the crown, and | 
nobody would dispute it; but it was like | 
many of the prerogatives of the crown, | 
a privilege which could not be put into | 
practice without much confusion; for who : 
was to suffer? The supplies were granted , 
to the King first undoubtedly; but they : 
came to the people at last, and they must 
suffer if they did not come. It was so: 
with the prerogative of dissolving the par- 
liament during & session; it was so with 
the right of the crown to appoint mi- 
nisters not possessing the conhdence of 
the people. The theory of our constitu- 
tion consisted in checks, in oppositions ; 
in one part of our Jegislature bearing up 
against and controlling another; but it 
was the practice of good men to moderate 
the temper of the constitution, and in this 
pratice a happy medium had been bit on 
at the glorious zra of the Revolution, 
temperate and accommodating, the good 
effects of which we had experienced for 
near a century; this was the road which 
many men, now in the opposite side of the 
House to him, had set out in. He recalled 
to their memory the case of lord Carteret 
and Mr. Pelham, where the first, a man 
of more ability than the last, was sup- 
ported by the secret advisers of the crown; 
but the Commons properly addressed the 
crown to state that he only could be a 
minister with effect who had the confi- 
dence of the people. Would the earl of 
Chatham have been brought into the 
closet of the King? Would he have 
meanly condescended to join with secret 
advisers, and have been made the dupe of 
a wretched junto? How was he treated 
by that junto? The moment he became 
formidable, he was attacked ; but, by his 
manly determination he overcame the se- 
cret influence, and the King lived to re- 
joice that he had conquered his preju- 
dices. When it depended on secret in- 
fluence, the government never could be 
lasting, for it was the nature of jealousy 
to be capricious. One would imagine 
that we could not be jealous of that per- 
son whom we ought only to despise ; and 
that on this principle the present cabinet 
would be safe, for it was composed of men 
who were in general of that description 
which folly itself could not be jealous of; 
but even they would not escape; by-and- 
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bye they would be suspected in their turn, 
and whenever they were established, they 
would be dethroned. But the present 
minister and his runners boasted that he 
had the complete power, and was enabled 
to offer peerages and every thing which 
the crown was entrusted by the constitu- 
tion to bestow. Why had not we the fa- 
vour, says he? Because we had the misfor- 
tune to have the confidence of the House 
of Commons. Why have the present mi- 
nistersgotit? Becausetheydonotenjoythe 
confidence of this House. Would any man 
believe that the earl of Chatham was per- 
sonally disagreeable ? Surely not; it was 
because he had the good opinion of his 
country. They now paid his son a bad 
compliment, for they took him up because 
they believed him to be unsupported. By- 
and-bye he hoped he would become as just 
an object of jealousy as his great father 
was, and he trusted he would then act as 
he did. Party was vulgarly said to be 
the madness of many for the advantage of 
afew; but this was the advantage of it, 
that it gave stability to sytem, and there- 
fore he had always been a party man. 
The secret advisers hate parties, not lead- 
ers. The question was not who shall be 
the leader, but on what principles they 
shall lead. It was a question theretore 
that differed from all other party ques- 
tions; for it was a question of all parties 
against these secret advisers—betwcen the 
House and a dark junto. He called on 
them therefore to go into the committee 
on the state of the nation, that they might 
prevent their dissolution, that they might 
not Ict the fears of death perplex their 
fancy ; and when they had come to a re- 
solution which would effectuate this, they 
might then enter on the India bill with se- 
curity and spirit. —** But nothing had yet 
happened to make the dissolution of the 
parliament necessary.”” No! What did 
that signify? What but that something 
might happen, which might render it ne- 
cessary. Letus, said Mr. Fox, go into the 
committee, and render it impossible. Let 
us preserve the beauty of our constitu- 
tion ; of that happy practicable equilibrium 
which has all the efficacy of monarchy, 
and all the liberty of republicanism, mo- 
derating the despotism of the one, and the 
licentiousness of the other; that which 
was in theory proved to be fallacious, but 
which has been, since the Revolution, so 
pure as well as so effectual. This was his 
object, and he called upon the House te 
accompany him to the committee. 
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Lord Mulgrave said, that the allusion 
made by the right hon. gentleman to 
an expression which bad fallen from him 
on a former occasion, rendered it neces- 
sary he should explain himself. It was 
true he had used the words, ‘ jobbing 
commission,’ but it was tothe commission 
itself, not to the commissioners, that he 
had applied the expression. “He had 
heard a great deal about secret influence, 
but the subject was not new, for he had 
heard the right hon. gentleman for many 
years together charge the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon with being the tool of 
secret influence, though his noble friend 
had constantly disclaimed it: he made 
no doubt, therefore, that the charge was 
not better founded when brought against 
the present minister, than when it was 
brought against the noble lord, who, 
during twelve years that he had been at 
the head of affuirs, had never seen any 
thing of this secret influence. 

M, . Pulteney would not hesitate to say, 
that he was of opinion, that whenever it 
was suspected the House of Commons did 
not speak the language of the people, it 
ought to be dissolved: that suspicion was 
strongly entertained at present, as the 
House had passed a bill which the nation 
at large had reprobated; and the more 
resolutions they should enter into in order 
to prevent their dissolution, ought, in his 
mind, to accelerate their political death. 
After all that had been said about secret 
influence, he did not see the bad conse- 
quences that could flow from it, if it even 
existed; for as all the measures to be 
advised by it must be carried into effect 
by efficient ministers, they must be the 
meanest of men, if they should stoop to 
measures not their own; and on the other 
hand, he must be a dastardly minister 
indeed, who finding a parliament adverse 
to measures which the nation approved, 
would hesitate to advise its dissolution. 
Did any man doubt that a House of Com- 
mons might speak a different language 
from that of a nation at large? The sup- 

rt which the noble Jord in the blue rib- 

on had met with in the Commons, con- 

trary to the wishes of the nation, in pro- 
secuting the American war, would soon 
remove such a doubt. He would not 
scruple to say, that the late minister 
formed a blockade round the sacred ma- 
Jesty of England, and strove to strip him 
of every thing, save the empty pageantry 
ef a king. 

Lord North said, that the appreben- 
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sions which had been: entertained of a 
dissolution of parliament, and which had 
been treated as chimerical, appeared now 
to be but too well grounded, as the hon. 

gentleman said, not only that it might, — 
but that it ought to take place; and there- 
fore the House would be now extremel 

well founded in proceeding to take nicki 
steps as might preserve their own exist- 
ence, so necessary at this moment of 
confusion and difficulty, and which was 
much more so to the nation than to them- 
selves. He confessed that his fears of 
a dissolution had considerably subsided, 
when he heard the answer from his Ma- 
jesty to the address of the House; for it 
did not strike him, that it bound the King © 
only to suffer the parliament to meet 
again: in that case he would have said, 
that he would not prevent their meeting ; 
but the words, ‘ interrupt your meeting’, 
clearly shewed, that he meant to let them 
proceed to business. But his opinion had 
considerably changed; for now he found 
the friends of the minister go so far, and 
speak so plain, as to assert the necessit 

of a dissolution. Their actions, indeed, 
spoke as plainly as their words; for they 
were travelling to the different extremities 
of the nation, almost from the Ultima 
Thule to the Artic Pole, canvassing for 
votes. With respect to the secret influ- 
ence under which he had been supposed 
formerly to have acted, he would repeat it, 
that he never felt it during the twelve years 
he had been in office; he never found any 
opposition about the court to the measures 
that he pursued: but it by no means fol- 
lowed from this, that no such influence did 
really exist; for if he did not find his mea- 
sures thwarted, it might have been because 
they were relished by the secret advisers. 
There might have been a mine under his 
House, and though it was not blown up 
for twelve years, it was no proof that the 
mine was not there. It was no wonder 
that not knowing there was such a mine, 
he continued to dwell in the House; but 
he must be a madman indeed, who, with 
his eyes open, would build his house upon 
a mine, as his enemy might blow him up 
whenever he found himself disposed to do 
so. Secret influence, which might for- 
merly have been problematical, was now 
openly avowed. k peer of parliament had 
given secret advice, and gloried in it. He 
would not say, that a peer, or a privy 
counsellor, had not a right to advise the 
crown; but he would contend, that the 
moment he gave such advice, he ought te 
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take the seals and become a minister, that 
advice and responsibility might go hand 
in hand. The prerogative of the crown 
to dissulve parliament was unquestionable ; 
but prerogative could receive efficacy only 
from the support and confidence of par- 
liament ; without these it would be a scare- 
crow prerogative, and without them the 
king would be nobody: but when the 
prerogative was supported by the. confi- 
dence of the nation, it made the king 
somebody; it made him the greatest 
prince in the world; and whoever would 
attempt to make him great without the 
support of S dediemla eae his people, 
would only deceive his majesty, and dis- 
appoint themselves. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last says, that we wish t6 
blockade the throne, and render the king 
of Great Britain nobody, and to divest 
him of every prerogative, save the empty 
pageantry of royalty. We want to do no 
such thing; and whoever thus wantonly 
and grossly misrepresents our principles 
and motives of conduct, only exposes his 
own to the just contempt and ridicule of 
those who know us better. Let those who 
insult the confidence of parliament. and the 
public, by opposing the sovereign’s incli- 
nation to their own; whose government, 
. being the monster of secret influence, is 
unknown to the constitution; whose 
strongest arguments in favour of this pre- 
posterous and detestable influence is the 
trite and pitiful scare-crow of prerogative, 
answer to the people for rendering the 
king of Great Britain nobody. We only 
wish to recover his dignity, and to rescue 
him from the mismanagement of those 
who have thus basely and ingloriously re- 
duced him. By restoring the public tran- 
quillity, by giving a permanency to yo- 
vernment, by re-establishing the indepen- 
dence of parliament and harmonizing the 
several branches of the legislature, by re- 
viving the spirit of the constitution, and 
bringing back every prerogative of the 
crown to an open, a responsible, and an 
honourable exertion, our only real and 
ostensible object is to make our master 
somebody.. 

Mr. Dundas wondered that the noble 
Jord was not able to speak more decidedly 
with respect to the existence of a secret 
influence ; it was a wonder he could live 
twelve years over the mine without once 
seeing or smelling it out. The noble lord 
was called the active and passive instru- 
ment of that formidable secret influence, 
of the existence of which he might be sup- 
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posed to be able to give the best evidence 
of any man in the world, and he could not 
give the least account of it: well, there- 
fore, might it be treated as a bugbear. 
The noble lord had taken a great deal of 
pains to prove propositions so evidently 
true, that no man could dispute them: the 
king, without the support of his people, was 
nobody ; with it, he was a great prince ; 
but where was the ground to suppose that, 
in the late changes, the King had not the 
countenance of his people? He advised 
the noble lord, however, not to use out-of- 
the-way expressions, which might be re- 
membered to his disadvantage, when the 
circumstances with which they were 
coupled, and would justify them, might 
be forgotten. Of this kind was the ex- 
ay of ¢ scare-crow prerogative” A 
earned friend of his (Mr. Lee) had been 
greatly misrepresented in public, by being 
charged with having said abstractedly, 
that a charter was but a piece of saree 
ment, with a piece of wax dangling to it. 
He had made use of these words in a sense 
that was perfectly true; but these words 
alone were remembered, and had given 
rise to some prints and much satire, and 
particularly a friend of his (Mr. Boswell) 
in a public letter had asked, “ What was 
the great harm of hanging an attorney- 
general? a hanged attorney-general was 
only a carcase dangling at the end of a - 
rope.” Mr. Dundas said, he knew nothing 
of the Resolution or Address of this House 
to his Majesty against a dissolution of par- 
liament, till a paper was circulated against 
him, with a view, no doubt, to impede his 
election. This paper stated, that an im- 
mediate dissolution was now inevitable, 
and that the freeholders of the county he 
represented ought to withhold their votes, 
as one much more worthy than him would, 
at the general election, become a candi- 
date. He soon understood whence these 
kind hints originated. He gave them no 
answer whatever; they deserved his cone 
tempt, and they had it. But this anec- 
dote was a proof in point, that every spe- 
cies of ‘secret influence was not confined 
to his Majesty’s ministers, nor even to the 
closet advisers, as they were called; but 
that even those who raised the greatest 
clamour against whatever could bias the 
minds of the electors, could, to promote 
their own factious and aspiring ambition, 
descend to the same arts. | 

General Conway was astonished at the 
new doctrine that he had this day heard 
from a new minister, ‘* that he held it his 
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verbal explanations of an answer given by 
his Majesty to that House.” Hitherto 
he understood that every speech and an- 
swer from the throne was to be considered 
as coming from the minister; hut he was 
this day taught by a new minister, that all 
former opinions on this head were uncon- 
stitutional. Those who were advocates 
for the absolute prerogative of the crown 
in calling and dissolving parliaments, un- 
checked by discretion, ought to look back 
to the history of this country. Charles 1 
used to dissolve parliaments at his plea- 
sure, as did also Charles 2. The unfor- 
tunate James 2 trod in their fodtsteps ; 
but these dissolutions cost the first his 
head, and the Jast his kingdom. He then 
drew a contrast between the earl of Chat- 
ham and his son, the present minister: 
the former quitted his office because he 
found about the throne something greater 
than the King himself; while the latter 
was avowedly introduced into the cabinet 
by that very something which had driven 
his noble father from it. The wording of 
the King’s Answer, which the minister 
refused to explain, was obscure. Why 
could not the right hon. gentleman come 
forward, and declare openly and unequi- 
vocally, that the parliament was, or was 
not to be dissolved? This was a point on 
which the House had a right to call for 
an explanation. The aspect of things, 
said the general, in this country at present, 
does strike me as nota little problematical 
and portentous. A ministry forced upon 
this House against their consent, submit- 
ting to situations which must load them 
with contempt, and evidently meditating 
a dissolution of parliament in circum- 
stances of the most alarming nature, are 
objects which it is impossible to contem- 
plate without horror and astonishinent. 
And what is it we possess to alleviate this 
uncommon pressure, or, in the midst of 
so much obscurity and suspense, afford 
the least glimmering of hope? The spirit 
of the representatives of the people alone 
seems to rise with the dangers which 
threaten their_privileges. It is now that 
the House of Commons answers the end 
of its institution, and proves itself, not in 
speculation, but in practice, the glorious 
palladium of our rights. 

Mr. Pitt replied to a variety of matters 
that had been urged against him in the 
course of the debate, as well on the ground 
of secret influence as on the principles 
on which he had come into administra- 
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tion. He declared he came up no back- 
stairs; that when he was sent for by his 
sovereign to know whether he would ac- 
cept of office, he necessarily went to the 
royal closet; that he knew of no secret 
influence, and that his own integrity would 
be his guardian against that danger: but 
the House might rest assured, whenever 
he discovered any, he would not stay a 
moment longer in office. I will neither 
have the meanness to act upon the advice 
of others, nor the hypocrisy to pretend, 
when the measures of an administration in 
which I have a share are deserving of 
censure, that they were measures not of 
my advising. If any former ministers take 
these charges to themselves, to them be 
the sting. Little did I think to be ever 
charged in this House with being the tool 
and abettor of secret influence. The no- 
velty of the imputation only renders it so 
much the more contemptible. This is the 
only answer I shall ever deign to make 
on the subject, and I wish the House to 
bear it in their mind, and judge of my fu- 
ture conduct by my present declaration: 
the integrity of my own heart, and the 
probity of all my public, as well as my 
private principles, shall always be my 
sources of action. I will never conde- 
scend to be the instrument of any secret 
advisers whatever; nor, in any one in- 
stance, while I have the honour to act as 
minister of the crown in this House, will 
I be responsible for measures not my 
own, or at least in which my heart and 
judgment do not cordially acquiesce. 
With regard to the questions put to him 
as to the’ dissolution, it did not become 
him to comment on the words of a most 

racious Answer of the sovereign delivered 
trom the throne; neither would he pre- 
sume to compromise the royal preroga- 
tive, or bargain it away in the House of 
Commons. When his hon. friend, in 
whose hands he considered his honour to 
be as safe ‘as in his own, before the recess, 
in his name, and by his authority, pledged 
himself to the House that he (Mr. Pitt) 
would not advise a dissolution, such at 
that time had been his real sentiment; he 
could not at present say more, but he 
hoped nevertheless the House would now 
consent to receive and go into the consi- 
deration of his India Bill. 

Lord North warmly replied to Mr. Pitt’s . 
attack upon him, which he declared was . 
the most gross and scandalous he had ever 
heard in parliament. He flatly and ex- 
plicitly denied the charge of acting either 
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meanly or hypocritically on any occasion 
whatever. His lordship explained his 
conduct, and having cleared himself, de- 
‘sired to give back the terms ‘ meanness’ 
and ‘ hypocrisy’ to the right hon. gentle- 
man: they might belong to him; he would 
have nothing to do with such epithets. 

Lord John Cavendish lamented, that the 
prerogative of the crown should have been 
of late so often mentioned. He said, he 
had heard it more frequently within those 
walls during the last ten months, than the 
preceding thirty years. 

Mr. Sheridan attacked Mr. Pitt in 
terms of great severity. He said, that as 
the right hon. gentleman applied hard 
words to other gentlemen, he should take 
the liberty of attacking him with the same 
weapons. The right hon. gentleman had 
behaved that day, not only with the ut- 
most hypocrisy and meanness, but had 
held language the most insulting and the 
most unconstitutional he had ever heard. 
He reminded the House of Mr. Bankes’s 
words before the recess, when he had 
pledged himself to the House, as he de- 
clared, by the authority of the right hon. 
gentleman, that there should be no disso- 
Jution nor prorogation; and had said, his 
right hon. friend not only would not himself 
advise any such measure, but would hold 
himself bound to quit his office if any such 
measure was adopted by his colleagues. 
Mr. Sheridan reminded the House also, 
that Mr. Bankes had desired to be fur- 
nished with stronger language to express 
what he said to the House, if the House 
were not satisfied with his words. He 
also attacked Mr. Dundas with consider- 
able poignancy of wit and humour. After 
answering the serious parts of his argu- 
ment, he touched upon the pleasant points 
in his speech, and said it was suv un- 
usual for the learned gentleman to indulge 
himself in merriment, that he presumed 
the success that had attended the arts 
practised to corrupt the majority during 
the recess, had given him a new flow of 
ape and encouraged him to think he 
should keep his place. The learned gen- 
tleman seemed to be in better humour 
with newspapers than usual; his speech 
might fairly be deemed hints for pa- 
ragraphs and sketches for prints. He 
did not doubt but his hint was already 
taken, and that the next morning they 
would see the print he had recommended : 
he hoped, however, they would be fa- 
voured with a companion; and that ano- 
ther figure, a striking likeness of the 
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learned gentleman, would be engraved, 
with a scroll out of his mouth, on which 
should be written, ‘* Appeal to the People.” 
Another print might also contain a similar 
figure, and underneath might be written, 
‘© An Advocate for Chartered Rights,’ 
which might be symbolically expressed 
by his holding his own India Bill in his 
hand. After diverting the House exces- 
sively with these and other laughable 
ideas, Mr. Sheridan returned to serious- 
ness, and read a passage from the Journals 
in the reign of Charles 2, to shew that 
secret influence then prevailed; and what 
was nota little remarkable, he said, the 
agent's name was Temple; but he hap- 
pened to be only in progress to nobility, 
and was a simple baronet,~ not a peer. 
He went at considerable length into the 
question at issue between the prerogative 
of the crown and the privileges of the 
Commons, and lasteaved: by several very 
apt and beautiful examples, the new idea 
of Mr. Fox, that the practice of our con- 
stitution was more perfect than the theory. 
General Russ explained the manner in 
which he had voted during the three ses- 
sions that he had set in parliament. At 
length the general called upon the House 
to pay attention to two facts worthy their 
notice. The one was, that he had been 
sent for by a noble lord, to whom he was 
erfectly well known ; that the noble lord 
fad questioned him as to the manner of 
his voting in parliament, and had told him 
his name was down in the list of members 
who always voted with Mr. Fox: that he 
had been surprised at hearing this, and 
declared he had given no authority to 
have his name put upon any such muster- 
roll; but he acknowledged he had gene- 
rally voted in that manner, and while he 
entertained the same good opinion of Mr. 
Fox and his friends, and thought their 
measures right, he would continue to vote 
with them. Upon this the noble lord in- 
formed him, that if he voted against the 
new administration on the 12th of January, 
meaning that day, he would be considered 
as an enemy to the King. The general 
declared his feelings were shocked at this 
information, as he would not suffer any 
man to control his vote. The general 
proceeded to state his other fact, but the 
hum and buz this piece of intelligence oc- 
casioned, prevented our hearing the rest 
of what he said. 
Mr. Lee said, what had fallen from the 
worthy general ought to have more weight 
with the House than all the arguments, 
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confess they were, that had been use 
favour of the motion for the order of the 
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gracious one, and he was persuaded no 
man would dare, after such an answer, to 
advise a dissolution. He declared he saw 


day. Here was no longer a mere rumour ; no reason for going up with another ad- 
of influence to be shutHed off under the! dress, and therefore he should vote with 


pretence of its being a rumeur, here was 
a direct and palpable proof of undue in- 
fluence having been practised on a mem- 
ber of that House. Would gentlemen 
want any stronger justification of the reso- 
Jution come to by the committee before 
the recess? Surely no better proof was 
necessary, no stronger need be required. 
A learned friend of his had done him no 
more than justice in declaring, that he 
did not believe on a former occasion he 
meant to talk lightly of charters. He cer- 
tainly did not, and however his expression 
might have been thought too flippant or 
too full of levity for such a subject, had 
he been talking of six acts of parliament 
he should have said exactly the same. 
He had not merely talked of charters ge- 
nerally so considered, but of the East 
India Company’s charter, as peculiar and 
distinct from all others; as a charter which 
had proved a curse to mankind, had been 
productive of infinite mischief, and which, 
compared to the object to be gained by 
its intended violation, the safety and hap- 
piness of thirty millions of people, and the 
preservation of a mighty empire, was and 
ought to be of little or no consideration. 
With regard to the idea, that to violate 
charters was to violate the constitution 
and to infringe upon Magna Charta, there 
was not a penal statute which authorized 
summary proceedings, as in the great and 
important cases of a man’s taking a hare 
or a partridge, that was not unconstitu- 
tional, and did not trench upon Magna 
Charta. They all authorized committing 
a man to -jail without trial by his peers. 
Mr. Lee enforced this with other instances, 
and said, as it was well known that every. 
subject in the kingdom might petition the 
crown either to call parliaments together 
or to. dissolve them, it was absurd to sup- 
pose that that House could not do in its 
collective capacity as the representatives 
of the Commons of England, what every 
one, the poorest and meanest of their con- 
stituents, was legally authorized to do. 
Lord Frederick Campbell said, he had 
voted for the Address, because he thought 
the going up to the throne upon such a 
business perfectly constitutional and be- 
coming ; but there he would make his stand, 
and would go no farther. He construed 


Mr. Pitt. He was anxious to see the Bill; 
he had voted for the other Bill, and which- 
ever Bill appeared to him to be the best, 
let it be whose it would, he cared not, by 
that he would abide. 
Mr. Rigby said, he came down full 
convinced that no dissolution was intended. 
His Majesty’s Answer to the Address of 
the House had filled his mind with the 
very same sentiments as were entertained 
by the noble lord who had spoken last; 
nor should he have altered these senti- 
ments but for what he had heard in the 
debate. He was now convinced that a 
dissolution was intended. If the noble 
lord had but attended to the ministers, 
their conduct must have flashed conviction 
upon him. Was it not obvious that the 
were afraid to speak out; that they dared 
not rise and say at once, there would be 
no dissolution? Mr. Rigby said, perhaps 
there were so many ministers, some the 
House did know, and some the House did, 
not, that while the one set were acting one 
way, another werg planning and proposing 
other measures elsewhere. Perhaps the 
Answer given to the House from the throne 
before the holidays, was the production of 
the minister who had been in office but 
six hours; and being now out. of office, 
being only ostensible and not efficient, the 
present ministers were not responsible for 
it, and thus sheltered themselves from not 
fulfilling it. Be it whose it would, if any 
minister had put such a fallacy into the 
most sacred mouth in the vidiedomn, with 
an intention to deceive that House, he 
had grossly insulted that House, and been 
guilty of a piece of duplicity, of an act of 
meanness, that would have disgraced the | 
lowest pettifogger in practice; a Newgate 
solicitor, he was persuaded, would have 
been ashamed of such a low, scandalous 
mode of deception. Mr. Rigby said far- 
ther, that the minister of the day had not 
only acted in a very strange manner, but 
it was a little extraordinary that his friend 
happened not to remember what had 
passed between them only three’ weeks 
ago. Why did not the minister speak out? 
He had used the most unconstitutional 
language that day he had ever heard within 
those walls. Not comment on the Answer 
from the crown! No! What were all the 


the Answer they had received as a most | speeches from the throne then? Was it 
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not the constitutional privilege of every 
man in that House to treat the speech 
from the throne with the utmost freedom? 
Besides, it was the peculiar duty of mi- 
nisters to answer every constitutional ques- 
tion put to them in that House, not the 
questions of individuals indeed, but such 
as clearly carried in them the sense of the 
House in general. Mr. Rigby conjured 
gentlemen to take care of themselves; 
they had no possible means of securing 
themselves from the horrors of hasty dis- 
solution, but to vote manfully in the com- 
mittee for such constitutional and personal 
questions as should seem most Fikely to 
answer the end proposed. 

Lord Maitlund begged to know of ge- 
neral Ross, whether the noble lord al- 
luded to in the intelligence that he had 
communicated relative to undue influence 
having been practised on him, had any 
office in administration, or near the person 
of the sovereign? 

General Ross declared, the noble lord 
in question was a lord of the bed-chamber. 

The question being put, “ That the or- 
ders of the day be now read,” the House 
divided : 

Tellers. 


Lord Maitland- - - 
Mr. Byng - - = = 


Mr. Steele - - -- = 
Nozs Mr. Robert Smith- - 


YEAS 


Debate in the Committee on the State of 
the Natiun respecting the issuing of Public 
Money not st Ale as aa deferring the 
Mutiny Bill—On the Appointment of 
the present Ministers, &c.] The House, 
at half past two in the morning, went into 
the Committee on the State of the Nation. 

Mr. For moved, ‘* That it is the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that for any 
person or persons in his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury, or in the Exchequer, or in the 
Bank of England, or for any person 
or persons employed in the payment of 
the public money, to pay or direct, or 
cause to be paid, any sum or sums of 
money, for or towards the support of ser- 
vices voted in this present session of par- 
liament, after the parliament shall have 
been prorogued or dissolved, if it shall be 
prorogued or dissolved before any act of 
parliament shall have passed appropriating 
the supplies to such services, will be a 
high crime and misdemeanor, a daring 
breach of the public trust, derogatory to 
the fundamental privileges of parliament, 
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and subversive of the constitution of this 
country.” : 

This was supported in a very able speech 
from sir Grey Cooper, and another from 
lord North. It passed without a division. 

Mr. lox next moved, “ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that there be 
laid before this House accounts of the 
several sums of money issued, or ordered 
to be issued, from the 19th of December, 
1783, to the 14th of January, 1754, inclu- 
sive, to any person or persons, towards 
naval services, and for the charges of the 
office of Ordnance, or to the secretaries of 
his Majesty's Treasury, or to the governor 
or clerks of the Bank of England, on ac- 
count of the paymaster-general of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces, or in any other manner 
whatever, for and towards services voted 
in the present session of parliament, but 
not yet appropriated by any act of parlia- 
ment to such services.” And to this he 
would add, ‘* That no monies should be 
issued for any public service till that return 
was made, and for three days afterwards.” 

Mr. Brett said, that this motion would 
stop the whole machine of government at 
once; that there were Exchequer bills 
and other bills daily coming due, and that 
infinite mischief would ensue from such a 
resolution being adopted. - It was enough 
for him, however, to have warned the 
House of the danger of the measure; and 
he desired, for one, to be considered as 
having washed his hands of it altogether. 

Mr. Fox replied with great pointedness, 
and appealed to the conduct of opposition 
previous to the recess, as an unanswerable 
testimony of its moderation, and the cau- 
tion with which all its measures had been 
taken, under the‘obvious design of abstain- 
ing from any one step that could, in the 
most distant degree, tend to embarrass 
ministers in their management of the na- 
tional business, or aftect the public in- 
terest. He said, if any mischief did ensue 
in consequence of the resolution passing, 
ministers and their adherents ought to 
take the whole blame upon themselves for 
having made such a resolution necessary 
to be voted by that House in its own de- 
fence. They were answerable to the 
country for all the confusion and anarchy 
they had occasioned, and all that might 
hereafter happen in consequence of the 
rash and inconsiderate conduct their ab- 
surd and mad ambition had prompted and 
brought on. Of that the hon. gentleman 
could not wash his hands; and, therefore, 
while he stood chargeable as being a par- 
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ticipant in creating the cause of an exten- 
sive mischief, it was ridiculous and idle for 
him to endeavour to clear himself from 
bearing his share of responsibility for the 
consequence. If any particular sums 
likely to become due, and to be drawn for 
within a few days, could be stated, he 
should have no objection to insert words 
in the resolution, providing an exemption 
for such specific sums. 

Mr. Hussey was proceeding to put the 
question on the first motion, when Mf. 
Brett rose again, and urged some farther 
objections as to the proposition of restrain- 
ing the issues of public money. 

Sir Grey Cooper said, the motion then 
about to be put was perfectly innocent, 
and such as the hon. gentleman's objec- 
tions could not be applied to, as it was 
merely a motion for an account of issues 
already made. Sir Grey stated, that 
such an account might be made out 
the next day; and therefore, though the 
other motion, which the right hon. gentle- 
man had read, might be attended with 
some little inconvenience, it could be but 
of trifling consequence, as the restraint it 
ordered was to be in force only five days 
in all, three after the return to the motion, 
then in the chairman’s hand, was made. 

Mr. Pitt said, he meant to urge no ob- 
jection, because he was convinced it 
would be fruitless. He thought it fair, 
however, to declare, that when the return 
was made, the House would find issues 
had been lately made as the necessities of 
public affairs required. 

Mr. Foz said, he had no doubt of the fact; 
and he was persuaded, no man would con- 
sider ministers as at all to blame for hav- 
ing directed those issues. They had only 
done what every preceding administra- 
tion had done before them; and without 
doing which, he was perfectly conscious 
the public business could not ‘possibly 
proceed. As it had been suggested that 
the second motion might prove inconve- 
nient; and as nothing could be farther 
from his thoughts, and the thoughts and 
intentions of those with whom he had the 
honour to act, than to do any thing that 
inight embarrass government, and distress 
them where they ought not to be distressed, 
he said he would willingly wave the second 
motion for the present; but he hoped 
what had passed would serve as a notice 
to the House, that the same motion would 
be brought forward. in a few days, if the 
same occasiun for it should continue to 
exist. 
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The resolution for the account of the 
issues lately made, was then proposed, and 
carried. 

Mr. Eden observed, that the manner in 


which his right hon. friend had withdrawn 


the motion, purporting to restrain the 
farther issuing of public money for a few 
days, upon a suggestion that it might po:- 
sibly occasion some inconvenience, was 
one proof among many of the extreme 
caution, moderation and delicacy, with 
which the late ministers and their friends 
were disposed to act. He desired, how- 
ever, to inform gentlemen who might 
otherwise feel some uneasiness upon the 
subject, that the withdrawing this vote did 
not open any facilities for the menaced 
dissolution of parliament. Ip truth, it 
was become politically impossible, under 
the first resolution, for one sixpence to be 
paid either to the army or navy, or to any 
of the public services of the year, if'a dis- 
solution should take place prior to the act 
of appropriation.. He added, that there 
were some other inferences resulting from 
his right hon. friend’s first proposition, 
which well merited the attention of every 
man in the kingdom, and which he trusted 
would, in the first hour of quiet recollec- 
tion, be properly felt, and generally under- 
stood. To the advisers, if any there were, 
of an intemperate use of acknowledged 
prerogatives, it was an intimation that 
such advice would produce nothing more 
than a strict assertion of parliamentary 
rights. To the ministers of the day it was 
a lesson upon the temerity of undertaking 
the government of a people, without pos- 
sessing the confidence of their representa- 
tives. To the Treasury-board, the auditor 
of the Exchequer, and the Bank directors, 
it was a notice, that the House of Com- 
mons, which had only originated its grants, 
and still retained the Icgal right to control 
and qualify those grants, would not permit 
them to be made the instruments of public 
mischief and confusion. To the members 
of that House it afforded the satisfactory 
assurance, that a consistent firmness and 
conscientious freedom of conduct had not 
exposed them to be harassed and dis- 
turbed by expensive and vindictive re- 
elections ; and lastly, to the public at large, 
it gave this great consolation in the midst 
of the present convulsions of good govern- 
ment, that it was an utter impossibility to’ 
add to the various difficulties of the times 
by the rash dissolution of a parliament, 
which (previous to the late interruption ) 
was industriously and honestly employing 
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itself in the protection and improvement 
of the revenues, the commerce, the public 
credit, and the possessions of this kinydom. 

Mr. Fox said, what he had hitherto pro- 
posed was with a view to provide against 
a sudden and immediate dissolution of 
parliament: he had one motion more to 
offer, calculated with a view to prevent a 
dissolution at a more advanced period. 
That was the only motion he should pro- 
pose then; but as some other gentlemen 
had motions to make, he hoped the House 
would not separate, when he had moved 
the resvlution he had just alluded to. 
This resolution was, ‘‘ That it is the opi- 
nion of this committee that the chairman 
of the committee be directed to move the 
House, that the Bill for punishing mutiny 
and desertion, and for the better payment 
- of the army and their quarters, be read a 
second time on Monday the 23d day of 
February next.” This would allow ample 
time for passing the Bill into a law before 
the present Act expired. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had no objection; but 
the right hon. gentleman seemed not to 
be aware that his object would be as fully 
attained without the resolution as with it; 
since he would at all times have it in his 
power to prevent the second reading of 
the Bill till his end was answered. . 

Mr. Fox admitted the truth of the ob- 
servation, but assigned his reasons why it 
- Was necessary to have the matter stand 
formally entered on the Journals.—The 
resolution was agreed to. 

The Earl of Surrey made a few general 
observations on the critical and alarming 
situation of affairs, and of the events with 
regard to a change of ministers that had 
Jately taken place, after which he moved, 
«¢ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that in the present situation of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, it is peculiarly necessary 
that there should be an Administration 
which has the confidence of this House 
and the public.” 

Mr. Dundas said, he knew not whether 
the name of his Majesty had been acci- 
dentally or intentionally left out of the 
motion, but as it was to the full as neces- 
sary that an administration should possess 
the confidence of the crown and of the 
other House of Parliament, as the confi- 
dence of that House and the people, he 
should move to amend the motion by 
changing the phrase, and inserting in the 
room of the words of the latter part of it 
as it then stood, the words ‘ of the crown, 
the parliament, and the people.’ 
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The Earl of Surrey said, he had thought 
it improper for that House to mention the 
other House, in a resolution which more 
immediately concerned themselves. It 
might be construed by the other House 
as an indignity, and he saw no reason 
whatever fur agrceing to the amendment. 

Sir Watkin Lewes could not give his 
consent to that motion, as it seemed to 
recommend persons whom, though they 
might have the confidence of that House, 
yet had not the good opinion of the public, 
and whom his constituents intended to 
vote an address of thanks to the crown 
for having dismissed from the administra- 
tion of the public affairs of this country, 
to one of whom they attributed all the 
calamities which had befallen this devoted 
kingdom. He added, that his constituents 
might instruct him to move for an inquiry 
into the conduct of one of those persons 
who had dismembcred the empire; and 
which inquiry ought, in his opinion, to 
prevent his being again taken into power. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge reminded his 
hon. colleague, that though a court of 
common council was summoned to con- 
sider of such a proposition, yet that no 
such measure baal yet been proposed ; and 
therefore it was rather premature to ob- 
ject to the motion, merely on the idea of 
what the court of common council might 
resolve upon. 

Mr. Arden said a few words in disap- 
pene of the motion, but after what 

e had seen, he should not attempt to 
oppose it. He would make no apology 
for rising at that late hour; if it was fit at 
such an hour to make such a motion, it 
was fit for him to speak toit. He said he 
should wonder at nothing the House did 
in such a temper; perhaps they might 
next resolve that it would be a high crime 
and misdemeanor for the court of common 
council to vote any such address as the 
worthy magistrate had just alluded to; such 
a resolution, he declared, would be full as 
warrantable, in his opinion, as those they 
had already come to. He saw no occa- 
sion whatever for the motion then under 
consideration. Who doubted the fact, 
that every ministry ought to have the 
confidence of that House and the people ? 

Mr. Fux told Mr. Arden, that all that 
had passed in that House for the last week 
preceding the recess, as well as on that 
day, might have convinced him and his 
friends, that the present ministry had 
come into power upon such principles as 
were unconstitutional and odious to the 
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majority of the representatives of the 
people, but the learned gentleman and 
those near him were determined not to 
see what stared them in the face; they 
were under the necessity, therefore, of 
making specific motions, and placing mat- 
ters in so broad a light, that even the most 
wilful and perverse affectation of not be- 
lieving the fact should no longer continue 
to avail them. | 

‘Lhe amendment was negatived, and the 
original motion carried. 

The Earl of Surrey next moved, ‘ That 
itis the opinion of this committee, that 
the late changes in his Majesty’s councils 
were immediately preceded by dangerous 
and universal reports, that his Majesty’s 
sacred name had been unconstitutionally 
abused to affect the deliberations of par- 
liament: and that the appointments made 
were accompanied by circumstances new 
and extraordinary, and such as do not 
conciliate or engage the confidence of this 
House.” | 

Mr. Powys spoke strenuously against 
the motion. He declared, after what he 
had seen, he thought he would never speak 
to a political question again in that House ; 
the present, however, was not a political 
question, but a question of justice, to 
which it was his duty to attend. He then 
reprobated the motion as proceeding upon 
facts without proofs, and pointing censure 
before criminality .of any kind was esta- 
blished. ; 

Mr. Scott entered warmly into the affair 
mentioned by general Ross, relative to the 
general’s having been told by a lord of the 
bed-chamber, that he should be considered 
as an enemy to the King, if he voted on 
that day adversely to the administration. 
If the fact was as the hon. general had 
stated, it must have happened in two 
ways, either as a public matter, without 
any wish to have it concealed, or in pri- 
vate confidence. In either case it ought 
not to have been mentioned in the manner 
in which it had been mentioned ; if it was 
said to the general in private confidence, 
he had no right to betray that confidence; 
if as a public matter, and no secret, the 
general ought to have stated as much to 
the House. Mr. Scott declared his entire 
disapprobation of the present motion. 

Mr. Lee defended the motion, and jus- 
tified his former argument about general 
Ross. 

Governor Johnstone. - Notwithstanding 
all that has been said, it does not appear 
to me, that the debate bas yet.been put 
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upon its true ground. I admit, with the 
speakers in opposition to his Majesty’s 
ministers, that the situation of the country 
is truly alarming, and the crisis big with 
the most serious apprehensions to those 
who consider the characters of the different 
actors in the matter in dispute. Who are 
to blame in producing this crisis, verging 
upon those convulsions which always 
loosen, and generally unhinge, the whole 
frame of government, is the question. It 
is alleged by the leaders of opposition, 
that a young man, impelled by inordinate 
ambition, and leagued with crafty, discon- 
tented, prerogative courtiers, by means of 
secret influence has obtained the reins of 
government, dispossessing men of great 
ability, who were in the path of re-esta- 
blishing the affairs of this distracted go- 
vernment, redeeming its glory with foreign 
nations, and producing vigour and har- 
mony in the different springs of its internal 
government. It is alleged on the other 
hand, that those gentlemen now in oppo- 
sition, “instead of pursuing the plans of 
restoring the honour and prosperity of the 
country, by checking abuses and promot- 
ing the public interests, upon finding in 
the seeds of their union a general discon- 
tent both in the king and the people 
against the motives which produced so 
unnatural a coalition, had therefore formed 


| a plan for securing their power against the 


attempts of both. This_ eo produced 
the East India Bill, giving all the patronage 
and consequence, and most of the profit 
of the territorial acquisitions and com- 
merce, to run in the channel of them and 
their substitutes, to be managed by nomi- 
nees, to be appointed by the House of 
Commons ‘from amongst the members of 
parliament ; violating all the rules of jus- 
tice, in seizing the property of the East 
India Company, and erecting a new exe- 
cutive power in the constitution, deroga- 
tory to the rights of the crown, and sub- 
versive of all those principles by which the 
wisest writers on the gevernment of Great 
Britain have described the balance to be 
maintained between the three essential 
powers constituting the legislature. 

These are the allegations on both sides ; 
and we are now to consider by what proofs 
a just decision is to be formed on the sub- 
ject. Those who support the arguments 
of his Majesty’s present ministers, among 
whom I am one, produce the East India 
Bill, and refer you to the comments that 
have been made upon it by the wisest and 
most impartial men in the community ; 
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which Bill becomes daily more and more 
detested, as the spirit with which it ts 
drawn, and the artifice by which it was 
carried so far in the progress towards 
being passed, comes to be considered. I 
take upon me to say, that there is no com- 
pany in which I have entered, there is no 
private gentleman of apparent knowledge 
with whom I have canversed, who does 
not universally acknowledge the danger 
of such an experiment upon our constitu- 
tion, and regard the rejection of that Bill 
as one of the greatest victories over its 


olitical enemies in the different careers of 


inordinate ambition, with which this coun- 
try has been assailed in its progress to 
perfection. Ido not presume to say that 
these sentiments have as yet pervaded the 
lower orders of men, or are the opinions 
of the community. The dangers arising 
from political institutions, when disguised 
by the arts of great and aljle statesmen, 
are not at first obvious to the wisest capa- 
city, and make their way by slow degrees 
through the community: they are, alas! 
for the most part, only discovered after 
the effect has been produced. Thank 
God! in this case the blow has been 
warded off for the present; but whether 
there is sense. or virtue sufficient to defend 
us against this machination in the end, is 
the cause of the struggle upon which we 
are assembled to decide. ‘These, Sir, are 
the charges produced on one side, and the 
East India Bill is the evidence. By this 
Bill the King was to be deprived of his 
dearest prerogative, that of executive ma- 
gistracy ; a few days would have brought 
him to the doubtful and disagreeable situa- 
tion of tamely yielding up, by his own con- 
sent, the just rights of his crown, and 
erecting subjects into equal power and 
executive authority with his own; and 
thereby establishing ministers independent 
of him, or using his negative against the 
sense of hisparliament. The virtue of the 
House of Lords relieved his Majesty from 
that disagreeable alternative. 

Instead of allowing that this interposi- 
tion came in the natural course of the 
regard to the constitution which is to be 
expected from that venerable assembly, 
all the horrors of the Bill are sunk in the 
ciscussion, and we are told that its rejec- 
tion proceeded entirely from secret in- 
fluence. But what proof have we of the 
secret influence? It is a fine catch-word 
of a party to amuse the credulous vulgar, 
and to raise discontents against the sove- 
reign or particular persons; but judging 
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of the validity or consequence to be de- 
rived from such assertions, it is to be re- 
marked, that the same cry, with equal 
assurance as to its veracity, was for many 
years asserted against the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon; but he now asgures you, 
that no such influence ever existed to his 
knowledge ; and, indeed, his lordship must 
either confess that such was the case, or 
subscribe to his own meanness (which I am 
far from either imputing or believing) in 
continuing to act under it; because it is 
impossible for any minister to say, when 
he is acting in office, that, provided secret 
influence exists, he does not feel its effect. 
But what stronger assurance can the party 
who affect this secret influence demand 
during the period of lord North’s adminis- 
tration, than his own assurances when 
acting in the most perfect concert of per- 
petual union, and willing to avail himself 
of the present cry by every insinuation; - 
yet, when called to speak positively as to 

is own period, his lordship is forced to 
declare, that this accusation is false and 
groundless respecting himself? 

Are not we bound, then, to consider it 
as false and groundless respecting others, 
until some proof is adduced? Here, as 
impartial judge, declaring myself free and » 
independent, without any political engage- 
ments whatever, I call upon those gen- 
tlemen to produce me the proof of the 
secret influence which effected the late 
change of government. If I see a dead 
body with many desperate and mortal 
wounds sufficient to account for the disgo- 
lution, shall I listen to the insinuations of 
malicious ruffians who probably gave the 
strokes, that the person fad died of poison 
secretly administered? I would as soon 
believe in witchcraft, or the Cock-lane 
ghost, as think that the late administration 
was dissolved by secret influence. By all 
the accounts which the complainants pub- 
lish, it appears to me to be an open and an 
avowed proceeding: a noble lord, be- 
coming his dignity and his station, pa 
the fatal consequences of the Bill, is sai 
to have demanded an audience of his Ma- 
jesty, and fully explained those conse- 
quences. The nobleman was enabled to 
relate the effects of this conversation to 
some of his friends, which naturally led, 
first, to resisting the measure with more 
effect; and lastly, to the change of ad- 
ministration, in the only way in which ad- 
ministration can with propriety be changed, 
To deny his Majesty the power of con- 
versing with his subjects, so as to forma 
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new arrangement previous to his turning 
out his then servants, would be depriving 
him of the power of ever changing his 
ministers ; when, perhaps, the best security 
the public possess of their being induced 
to attend to the public interest, is the 
prospect before their eyes that they may 
be returned to the mass of the people. 
The gentlemen around me have talked 
of desertions, imputing all the merit of 
steadiness to the adherence to men in 
whatever tergiversations they may make. 
According to my political creed, whoever 
delivers up his conscience and his opinion 
to the will of another, makes over the most 
precious trust which God has delivered to 
him, upon a security incompatible with 
the dignity of a noble mind. Friendship 
with men growing from corresponding 
sentiments is always to be cultivated, and 
never slightly broken; but to turn like a 
post horse, to run the mazes of the timid 
are, to go as directed, and follow merely 
as others guile, without any conscious 
virtue from a rectitude of conduct arising 
from the conviction of our own will, is a 
situation so mean, that such characters 
shall receive no praises from me in stating 
their consistency. To hear gentlemen 
talk of this kind of desertion, and to forget 
the desertion of their own principles, 
tegistered and recorded to the world, de- 
stroying by their actions of 1784, all that 
they have said or done in 1773, is one of 
those proots of political depravity which 
makes men sick of all political pursuits, 
and gives those opinions to the public, 
that every man is equally involved in the 
pursuit of self-interest, which is productive 
in the end of those vicious convulsions to 
be found in the lattcr ages of most of the 
great empires that have cxisted in the 
world, to which period I am afraid this 
country is hastening with too rapid strides. 
In such a dilemma what could his Majesty 
do, or those of his subjects who saw the 
Bill in the light I have described it? He 
must either change his administration, 
taking the chances of the struggles in 
which we are now involved, or submit to a 
certain evil, equal in the bad consequences 
to any thing that could be apprehended 
from those struggles. It was just and 
natural to believe, that the good sense of 
the House, upon calm reflection, would 
support those ministers who should step 
forth on such an emergency to save the 
state from impending ruin; but in case 
the combinations of power are so formed 
that they cannot be shaken from their 
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purpose by any efforts of reason or public 
duty, his ajesty, in my opinion, is bound 
to refer the decision to his people, before 
he submits to such a sacrifice of the rights 
of his crown. No man can answer for the 
effects of any political decision, under all 
the arts that are practised by designing 
men, when a ferment is raised tn the com- 
munity; but as far as one can venture to 
judge from the conversation of men without 
doors, his Majesty cannot fail of receiving 
the support of his subjects in a controversy 
where their interest is as much concerned 
as his own. | 

In considering the other point of the 
question under discussion, I must observe, 
that I think it has been equally misstated. 
We all acknowledge his Majesty has a 
right to change his ministers, and I have 
shewn there never was a juster cause to 
exercise that power; yet we seem to think 
our inclinations ought to have becn pre- 
viously consulted. 1 admit that no govern- 
ment can go on when a majority of this 
House disapprove of the King’s ministers, 
and that he must either obtain that majo- 
rity in the existing parliament, or try the 
sense of the people fairly upon a dissolu- 
tion: and I admit also, that dissolutions, 
especially in the middle of a session, and 
particularly in the present moment, are 
liable to great and serious consequences : 
but I mention at the same time, that a 
rational mind must take under its conside- 
ration all the circumstances, to determine 
whether the blame attending such a mea- 
sure is owing to the perverse disposition 
of parliament, or to his Majesty's govern- 
ment; for though I admit that the con- 
fidence of this House is necessary to his 
Majesty’s ministers, yet that confidence is 
neither to be bestowed nor withheld from 
caprice or partial affection. We have a 
right to demand that his Majesty shall put 
his government into the hands of men of 
ability and integrity. If these requisites 
are to be found in the King’s ministers, 
and the measures they propose are just 
and honourable in themselves, it is the 
heighth of faction to refuse our assent or 
support to such men, whatever our con- 
nexions may be with others. Respecting 
the present minister, who will deny his 
ability after the appearance he has made 
in the present discussion? Much less can 
this come with any weight from his oppo- 
nents, who are forced in tle speeches 
they have severally mace in support of the 
measures to effect his overthrow without 
a trial or hearing, to acknowledge their 
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admiration of the wonderful talents he has 
daily displayed. Regarding his integrity 
and public character, is there any person 
that stands fairer m these respects with 
the community?) Has malice tinged his 
reputation with any vice or infirmity, or 
any unbecoming conduct that can shadow 
the lustre of the parent, whose station he 
has taken in this House? If, then, his Ma- 
jesty has made choice of a minister of the 

reatest abilities and the most spotless 
integrity, what will the nation at large say 
of the conduct of this House, who will not 
even hear his propositions, or try him by 
his measures; but obstinately adhere to 
force the authors of the East India Bill, 
big with the evils I have described, into 
his Majesty’s cubinet, to mortify his 
private feclings, and deprive his crown of 
_ its most valuable prerogatives? It is said, 
indeed, that this conduct is to secure our 
own existence ; but 1 must again and again 
declare my opinion, that too strenuous an 
interference of this House to prevent its 
dissolution is little short of a Bill to con- 
tinue the duration of parliament ; because 
if it is Once admitted, the House of Com- 
mons may do wrong on assuming executive 
authority, or taking privileges to them- 
selves inconsistent with the constitution, 
there is no remedy left to correct this 
evil but a dissolution. History shows that 
the tyranny of the many is worse than the 
tyranny of the few; and if it is once esta- 
blished, that by repeated addresses they 
can perpetuate their existence, no dissolu- 
tion can take place, and consequently 
both the King and the people are left 
remediless. 

General Ross was upon his legs, when 

Mr. Sheridan said, he thought it right to 
inform the hon. general that he ougl:: not 
to mention the name of the noble Jord in a 
committee; he could only do it in the 
House. Mr. Sheridan declared, he by 
no means approved that those who had 
been adverse to every thing fair and 
reasonable, should all of a sudden turn 
short, and aficct great earnestness to pro- 
mote inquiry. With regard tothe motion, 
he said it was absolutely necessary. Why 
did not the noble earl, who had been so 
, often alluded to of late, come fairly within 
the bar, as other noble lords had done at 
difttrent periods of our history, and fulfil 
the promise given to that House by his 
relation a few weeks since, when it had 
been declared, that he had given back the 
seals he had~ received into his Majesty’s 
hands, and returned to a private station, 
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in order to make himself completely ame- 
nable to any inquiries into his conduct 
which that House might think proper to 
institute ? 

(reneral Ross said, it had not been his 
intention to have mentioned the noble 
lord’s name. He declared, that what he 
had related to the House as a very extra- 
ordinary conversation that had passed be- 
tween a lord of the bed-chamber and him- 
self, relative to his vote in that House, 
had not passed in any sort of confidence, 
though it might be said to have passed in 
private, there having been no person in 
the room at the time, but the noble Jord, 
a little child, and himself. 

Mr. Wilberforce, with great warmth, 
reprobated Mr. Fox’s former Bill, de- 
claring that, had it passed, he was con- 
vinced it would have proved the death- 
warrant of the constitution. He said a 
great deal about Mr. Pitt’s coming into 
office in times of trouble and difficulty. 
His right hon. friend, he declared, did 
not look up to ease and emolument solely, 
as the right hon. gentleman opposite to 
him had done, when he came into office : 
he was another sort of patriot, and consi- 
dered the good of his country and the 
salvation of the constitution, as matters of 
infinitely greater moment than his own 
personal interests. Mr. Wilberforce pur- 
sued his panegyric for some minutes in 
terms of great eloquence. : 

Mr. Fox replied, and charged Mr. Pitt 
with having come into office upon uncon- 
stitutional grounds, and upon such prin- 
ciples as were disgraceful to himself, dis- 
gusting to the country, and such as must 
necessarily deprive him and his coadjutors 
of the confidence of that House, without 
which no ministry could carry on the pub- 
lic business. He said, they had taken the 
government as an experiment to gratify 
the purposes of their mad and ungovern- 
able ambition; that they were attempting 
theories and speculations on the constitu- 
tion, which it behoved that House to 
guard against the mischief of; that the 
resolution then under consideration was 
adapted to etiect that salutary purpose ; 
and those which had preceded it had been 
of the same complexion. ‘ 

Mr. Pitt stated, that he had taken upon 
himself the government of the country 
upon one single, plain, intelligible prin- 
ciple, by which he desired to stand or fall 
with the people, viz. to save the country 
from the India Bill, which threatened de- 
struction to its liberties: his conduct was 
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uniform and intelligible, and the nation he sure to afford him in the cabinet. [The 
and the world would, he trusted, understand House laughed.] He said, he did not 
and applaud it. | wonder the House laughed; that he should 
Mr. £rskine in answer said, that though : indeed admire the rigidity of that man’s 
he was afraid it was not very respectful | muscles who:could withstand the childish, 
to the House to believe that it enuld pos- | impertinent inconsistencies, in those poli- 
sibly be imposed upon by fair words, in| tical passions and aversions, to which, 
opposition to the foulest conduct, he , however, the interests of this miserable 
would not suffer the right hon. gentleman | devoted country were to be sacrificed.— 
to walk off the stage as the saviour of that | The coalition was the mean mask of their 
country, which he seemed intent to insult | ambition, under which they Jay in wait to 
and to ruin. After the inconsistencies of | seize the first plausible moment of mis- 
the day, he, was not surprised that he | chief, which naturally presented itself ina . 
should assert the India Bill to have been | wise, vigorous measure, open, from its de- 
the cause of his assuming the government ; | cisive wisdom, to the honest prejudices of 
but he should be surprised if any body | the vulgar. Before the india Bill pre- 
believed him. He had asserted it already, | sented itself, it was the only topic of op- 
without finding any credit from him. No! position; but which being now worn thread- 
man of common sense, at least no man of | bare, and exposed to ridicule, they were 
common memory, would believe him, who | obliged to take up the India Bill; the act, 
had heard hima hundred and a hundred ! not of his excellent friend Mr. Fox, but 
times declaim -upon his determined pur- | of the House itself; and then had the 
pose to destroy the government founded | effrontery to come down and state to the 
on the coalition, even before the India| very House that passed it, that he had be- 
Bill was heard of. He could not, as he | come minister to save his country from 
said, act with the coalition, because of the | the ruin of their measures, and hoped for 
obnoxious principles of the noble lord in| their support to enable him to revile and 
the blue ribbon; and yet he flew at the; expose them. Much had been talked of 
same moment with such eager embraces | temper; he was ashamed of his own mo- 
into the arms of the learned Lord Advo- | deration, and of the patience of the House 
cate, as if he had been attached to him by | on a subject which called for the resent- 
magnetism. He supposed it was owing | ment of the people, which they could not 
to a sort of political methodism which | in justice disappoint. 
operated by faith to the total exclusion of | Mr. Dundas rose, and said, he would 
works, by which the most obdurate sinner | only refer the House to the hour of the 
might be converted in a moment without | morning (then past six), as an argument 
giving up any of the amusements of the | against their voting in a hasty, rash, and 
flesh, and which of course entitled the | precipitate manner, a motion so obscurely 
learned gentleman, on his sudden and {| worded, so dark, and so ambiguous, that 
mysterious conversion, to the doctrine of | it was not easy to guess at whom it was 
political regeneration and reformation, to! pointed, or upon what ground it rested. 
a forgiveness of his sins, though not yet| He then went into a warm and severe 
purged of the original damning sins of in- | personal attack on Mr. Fox on account of 
fluence and starvation. He said, it was | his Bill, urging his conduct in that parti- 
an affront to human reason to say, that it | cular as the ground on which his Majesty 
was inconsistent for the right hon. gen- | had dismissed him and the rest of the late 
tleman to act in concert with the noble | administration from his councils, and called 
lord m the blue ribbon, who was yet in | his right hon. friend near him into office. 
close councils with the more learned Jord | He branded the Bill as an experiment of 
Thurlow, and the lord Gower.—Though, | the right hon. gentleman, with a view to 
perhaps, the right hon. gentleman might | put the crown on his own head, and grasp 
say, that he had arranged himself with the | into his hands for ever a degree of in- 
two last lords, to give the more certain | fluence foreign to the constitution, and 
effect toward his plan for the reform in| which would raise him to an eminence of 
the representation of the people; and that | power superior to that of the sovereign. 
as that great object was the ruling feature | He repeated the idea of the Bill being an 
of his political life, he had agreed to over- | experiment to place tlie crown on the 
look all lesser differences, to secure that | head of an individual more than once, and 
hearty and cordial union which the noto- | pointed in a manner peculiarly marking. 
rious opinions of these noble persons would | He urged the necessity of discussing so 
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important a motion as that under consi- | neither give peace, happiness, nor secu- 


deration, at asober hour, and with the 
utmost temper and moderation ; and as- 
signed it as a reason for moving the ques- 
tion of adjournment, by way of getting 
rid of the resolution for the present. He 
concluded with moving that the chairman 
do leave the chair. , 

Mr. For rose with some degree of 
warmth, declaring that however it might 
be the inclination of the learned gentle- 
man to affront him by the grossest per- 
sonal attacks, he should not insult the 
House without proper notice being taken 
of the insults he had dared to cast upon 
them. His personalities to him he most 
thoroughly despised; henevertheless would 
not suffer him to declare that he had made 
an experiment to put the crown upon his 
head, without denying in the most direct 
and positive terms, that he had attempted 
in any shape whatever to possess himself 
of power, or patronage, or emolument. 
The Bill to which the learned gentleman 
had alluded, was not his Bill, it was the 
Bill of the House of Commons. He had 
originally proposed it indeed, but the 
House had adopted it, and made it their 
own. A large majority had carried it 
through, and it had passed the House. 
With regard to the powcr, the patronage, 
and the emolument; what power, what 
patronage, what emolument did it confer 
on him? None: not an atom. It had 
been said, indeed, that the seven commis- 
sioners were of his nomination. True, 
they were; but if he had not named per- 
sons every way unexceptionable, did not 
the learned gentleman know his nomina- 
tion would not have been of the least 
avail? With regard, also, to the learned 
gentleman’s declaration, that the Bill 
created a new influence unknown to the 
constitution, the assertion had been com- 
bated, and overthrown again and again. 
It did no more than this—it prevented a 
Jarge and a dangerous degree of influence 
from going into the hands of the crown, 
and lodged it where it was most safe, in 
that House; and it established a perma- 
nent system, not liable to be affected by 
any change of administration, and thus 
defeated in the very trial. What was the 
new Bill, the Bull to be brought in by the 
right hon. gentleman, the boasted mi- 
nister of the crown, todo? If that Bill 
was founded on the propositions published 
by the court of directors, it would con- 
tinue anarchy abroad, and create no sta- 
bility of government at home. It would 
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rity to 30 millions of subjects in India, 
nor would it produce any thing like vi- 
fo or energy inthe administration of 
ndian affairs at home. Between the two 
Bills, therefore, there could be no com- 
parison. ‘The Bill of the House of Com- 
mons the learned gentleman had attacked 
with the utmost asperity. What he had 
said was a gross insult upon that House, 
though undoubtedly he had meant it 
merely as an affront upon him. He might 
affront him as much as he pleased, but 
common decency required that he should 
treat the House of Commons with less 
indignity. 

r. Dundas said, it was extremely easy 
for the right hon. gentleman, with a ma- 
jority at his back, to draw down the indig- 
nation of the House on his head, or on 
that of any individual member, under the 
pretence of having insulted the House ; 
but conscious as he was of his own inno- 
cence, as to any the most distant intention 
of that kind, he should ever resist such an 
upjust attempt to lessen him in the good 
opinion of those, whose favourable judg- 
ment he was, on all occasions, anxious to 
solicit. In the present case, if he had, in 
the warmth of debate, and in the zeal of 
sincerity and conviction, pushed his argu- 
ment farther than he ought to have done, 
or used stronger words than the occasion 
might be thought to warrant, he could 
only plead the example of the right hon. 
gentleman himself, under whose sanction 
he had little fear of any consequences that 
might ensue. Had the House forgot 
what, for twelve years together, had been 
the language of the right hon. gentleman ? 
Had they forgot the American war, and 
all the vast variety of topics discussed in 
the course of that twelve years, during 
which, on no occasion had the right hon. 
gentleman spared those whom he had 
found it convenient to attack in the most 
open, the most unqualified, and the most 
bitter language? Sure he was, he had 
heard the right hon. gentleman again and 
again exercising his talent of this sort, 
and to that day the right hon. gentleman 
made no scruple to attack him without any 
reserve whatever. The right hon. gen- 
tleman talked of his meaning to affront 
him. He could not believe the right hon. 
gentleman had any such idea. Certain he 
was, he had not a thought of that kind in 
his mind, nor had such a thought ever 
entered his imagination. In return for 
public attacks on him, he had endeavourcd 
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to retort on the right hon. gentleman, 
and he should continue to act exactly in 
the same manner, as often as the right 
hon. gentleman gave him cause so to do. 

The committee divided on the question 
of adjournment: Yeas 142; Noes 196; 
Majority against the adjournment 54. 
The Resolution was then put, and carried. 
As soon as this was over, the chairman 
was directed to report the Resolutions to 
the House immediately, and ask leave to 
sit again. The House being resumed, 
the Resolutions were reported, and agreed 
to. Mr. Fox then moved, “ that the com- 
mittee on the state of the nation do sit 
again upon Wednesday.”? Mr. Pitt gave 
notice that he should; on that day, move 
for leave to bring in his India Bill. 


King’s Message respecting the Landing 
of Hessian Troups.) Mr. Chancellor Pitt 
pepualis the following Message from his 
Majesty : 

“« Georce R. 

‘‘ His Majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that the 
two last divisions of Hessian troops, which 
were employed in America in the service 
of Great Britain, not having arrived in the 
Downs, the place of their rendezvous, 
until the setting in of the frost in the river 
Weser, had made it impracticable for them 
to proceed immediately to the place of 
their final destination; his Majesty has 
found it unavoidably necessary to order 
the said troops to be disembarked, and to 
be stationed in the barracks at Hilsea, 
Dover, and Chatham; and at the same 
time has given directions, that they shall 
be re-embarked and sent home as soon as 
the Weser is navigable, every necessary 
preparation for that purpose having, by 
his Majesty’s orders, been already made.” 

Resolved, nem. con. That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty for 
his gracious communication. 

The House adjourned at half past seven 
on Tuesday morning. 
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Fast India Bill.) Jan. 14. In pursuance 
of the notice he had given, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better go- 
vernment and management of the affairs 
of the East India Company. He rose, 
he said, in performance of his engagement 
tothe public and to the House, and to 
discharge that duty which was indispens- 
able to him in the situation which he 
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held. He was neither deterred by the 
circumstances of the time, nor the ap- 
pearance of the agitation of that assembly, 
from rising to move for the introduction 
of a new Bill for settling the government 
of India, because he knew it to be the 
most immediate concern of the country, 
and that which, before all other things, 
called for the consideration of parliament. 
He was aware that, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the time, any proposition 
that came from him was not likely to be 
treated with much lenity; and indeed, 
from what he had heard, he might be per- 
mitted to apprehend, not likely to be 
treated by certain persons with impar- 
tiality or justice; for they had already 
excited a clamour against what they con- 
ceived to be his ideas, and had already 
condemned, without knowing, his system. 
They had taken up certain resolutions 
passed by the proprietors of East India 
stock, and had said, that a system founded 
upon them must necessarily be defective, 
must necessarily be charged with more 
influence, accompanied with less energy, | 
than the Bill which had been rejected. 

He knew the triumph which he should 
afford to a certain description of men, 
when he informed the House, that the 
nae which he proposed to submit to par- 
lament was chiefly founded on the reso- 
lutions of the proprietors of India-stock, 
and that his ideas in all the great points 
coincided with theirs. He anticipated in 
his mind the clamour which would take 
place on this discovery, and the voci- 
ferous acclamations of those gentlemen 
ranged behind the right hon. member 
(Mr. Fox), whose signals they were al- 
ways disposed to obey, and whose man- 
dates they were always ready to execute. 
He perfectly understood the nature of 
their conduct; he knew well how capable 
they would be of deciding on the subject, 
from the notices they would receive, and 
how eagerly they would embrace the opi- 
nion which the right hon. gentleman would 
give them; but he was not to be intimi- 
dated from undertaking what he conceived 
to be for the interest of his country ; and 
to the crime which was alleged against 
him, he pleaded guilty. He confessed 
himsclf to be so miserably weak and irre- 
solute, as not to venture to introduce a 
Bill into that House on the foundations ~ 
of violence and entrenchment. He ac- 


‘knowledged himself to be so weak as to 


pay respect to the chartered rights of 
men ; and that, in prcposing anew system 
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of government and regulation, he did not 
disdain to consult with those, who, having 
the greatest stake in the matter to be 
new-modelled, were likely to be the best 
capable of giving him advice. He ac- 
knowledged the enormous transgression 
of acting with their consent, rather than 
by violence; and that, in the Bill which 
he proposed to move for, he had governed 
. himself by the ideas of the proprietors of 
East India stock, and by the sense and 
wisdom of those men who were most ha- 
bituated to the consideration of the sub- 
ject, as well as the most interested in it. 
He gave to his opponents, with perfect 
cheerfulness, all the advantage which this 
view of the subject could confer. His 
ee was really founded on the reso- 
utions which the House had seen in 
the public newspapers, and he acted in 
concurrence with the sentiments of the 
general proprietary. He had not dared 
to digest a bill without consultation, 
which was to violate chartered rights, 
sanctified by parliamentary acts; he had 
not ventured to conceive that any plan, 
which should erect ih this country a sys- 
tem unknown to the constitution, would 
be ever embraced by any House of Com- 
mons; or that a scheme of new and un- 
controllable influence, in the hands of 
new and unconstitutional characters, would 
be suffered to have an establishment, since 
such a scheme must give the death-blow 
to our frame of government. He had 
taken notice of the objections started by 
the right hon. gentleman before he had 
heard his plan, and accepted by his fol- 
lowers with the same haste and the same 
decency; he had heard him allege, that 
_ his plan was calculated to give as much or 
more influence to the crown than the Bill 
which had been rejected ; and that it was 
not calculated to produce the salutary 
consequences to this country, or to India, 
which his Bill would have certainly done. 
These were the imputations which had 
been brought against it before it was 
known, and the House were now to inquire 
into the truth of the assertion. He wished 
to be tried by comparison. He chal- 
lenged the trial, by that test; and he 
trusted to the candour of the House, even 
circumstanced as it now was; he trusted 
to their fairness and impartiality, that if 
they found the provisions of his Bill as 
effectual, with less violence,—affording as 
vigorous a system of control, with less 
pussibility of influence,—securing the pos- 
sessions of the Last to the public, without 
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confiscating the property of the Company, 
and beneficially changing the nature of 
this defective government without en- 
trenching on the chartered rights of men, 
they would give him a manly, liberal, and 
successful support, without inquiring what 
party of men, or what side of the House, 
was to be maintained on the occasion. 
He trusted they would not approve his 
plan the less for being without violence, 
for being destitute of the rapidity, the 
grasping principle, the enormous influence, 
the inordinate ambition, the unconstitu- 
tional tendencies of the Bill which had 
been rejected. He trusted also they 
would find, that he had not objected to the 
Bill of the right hon. gentleman from 
motives of capricious, or of personal op- 
position, or that he was now to seduce 
them into the approbation of a measure 
more speciously coloured, but in truth 
stulen from that to which he had denied — 
his assent. 

He was not much affected with the 
clamour, that his was to be a half-measure 
—a palliative ; although he had so loudly 
deprecated half-measures, and palliatives, 
on the first day of the session. ‘ Half- 
measure’ was the watch-word of the 
day. He should not be affected with 
this charge, if by that was meant, that 
every measure, which did not proceed to 
the violation of charters and the confisca- 
tion of property, was a half-measure. If 
he could only avoid the imputation of 
erecting a system of power new and un- 
known in the country, to the extinction of 
the Company and the danger of the con- 
stitution, he would not be displeased to 
hear his plan receive the appellation of a 
half-measure. But he trusted, that in the 
exposition of the principles of his plan and 
of the provisions, they would find reasons 
to go with him in thinking, that without 
materially entrenching on the Company, 
and without deviating from the practice of 
the constitution, a scheme of government 
might be framed, less over-bearing, and 
equally efficacious. Whatever might be 
its reception, however, he should have the 
heart-felt pleasure of knowing that he had 
discharged -his duty conscientiously ; and 
he professed, that he was infinitely more 
Eager to see a fair, solid, and effectual 
system established, than that he should be 
the person to propose it, as he was really 
more anxious for the welfare of his coun- 
try than for the aggrandizement of himsclf. 

The general objects to be looked to, 
and provided for, in the formation of a 
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system for India, were chiefly these: The 
concerns of this country in India, in the 
various considerations to which they 
branched ; the civil and military govern- 
ment; the revenues; the commerce; the 
vast territorial possessions, which, though 
they had been long acquired, had never 
yet been finally settled: there were claims 
to be ascertained, and interests to be di- 
vided. The happiness of the natives was 
to be studied; the connexion between 
the commerce and the territorial govern- 
ment wus to be maintained; and, last of 
all, they were to consider what were 
likely to be the effects of the government 
of India on the government of Great 
Britain ; how it might affect our constitu- 
tion in point of influence, and how it might 
be rendered at once vigorous and unalarm- 
ing. These were the objects to be consi- 
dered ; and surely the House would go 
with him in saying, they were most im- 
portant. The possessions in India were 
great and ample ; they could not be main- 
tained but with broad and extensive esta- 
blishments ; they contained an immense 
number of the human race, for whose hap- 
pane it behoved us, by every call of 

umanity and policy, to provide; and 
there was the utmost necessity of framing 
asystem, which should at once preserve 
the connexion and the distinction between 
the territories and the commerce. This 
was particularly difficult, and indeed the 
whole business was of so complicated a 
kind, that it required all the wisdom, all 
the experience, and all the consideration 
of parliament. 

Any plan which he or any man could 
suggest for the government of territories 
80 extensive and so remote, must be ina- 
dequate; nature and fate had ordained, in 
unalterable degrees, that governments to 
be maintained at such a distance, must be 


pr olitics, such a government must 
declared irrational; it must be de- 
clared, at the best, to be inconvenient to 
the mother and supreme power, oppressive 
and inadequate to the necessities of the 

erned. In sucha scene, there could 

formed, there could be imagined no 
theoretical perfection—it must bea choice 
of inconveniences; and, therefore, he 
trusted that, in the examination of the 
ideas which he should throw out, the House 
would take into their view the difficulties, 
- and always remember, that whatever was 
Suggested, however specious, however 
promising it might be, must be tried by 
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the event, rather than by speculation. 
The general ideas which he had thrown 
out, and the objects which he had de- 
scribed to be in view, would serve the 
House as land-marks to guide them in the 
consideration, and they would examine 
how far his propositions were calculated to 
answer the object. 

In the first place, then, the political 
concerns of this country in India, that is, 
the civil and military government of In- 
dia, the political establishments, the po- 
litical system, the collection of the re- 
venues, and, to give it one short and ge- 
neral definition, the imperial dominion of 
our territories in the East, ought to be 
placed under other control than that of 
the company of merchants in Leadenhall- 
street: but the change eught to be made 
with as little violence as possible; it ought 
to be made by the conviction of the Com- 
pany, and not by violence. In this the 

roprietary agreed with him. The first 

usiness, then, was to take care that this 
should be made an effectual control; and 
it was his clear idea, that this control could 
not, with safety or propriety, be placed in 
any other hands than those of the genuine 
and legitimate executive power of the 
constitution. 

His next principle was, that the com- 
merce of the Company should be left, as 
much as possible, to their own superin- 
tendance. This was an idea which must 
strike every thinking man ; for commerce 
ought always to be left to the merchant, 
unshackled, unembarrassed by interfer 
ences which might impede its current, 
and diminish its security. In this, how- 
ever, there was a consideration to be at- 
tended to. The commerce of the East 
India Company was of a mixed nature ; 
it was involved with revenue, and it would 
be requisite that a provision should be 
made for distinguishing between what was 
merely commercial, and what was mixed, 
that, under the colour of commercial acts 
or commercial regulation, the politics of 
India should not be affected. 

His next principle was to prevent ca- 
pricious effects on the constitution of Bri- 
tain from the government of India. In 
providing for this principle, very great 
delicacy was to be used in the nature, 
quality, and extent of the powers to be 
given to the governments in India. The 
servants in India must obey the control- 
ing power at home; but still, in regard to 
the distance from the controling power, 
care must be taken to arm them with such 
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discretionary authority, as should leave 
energy and vigour for all the purposes of 
good and substantial government, suffi- 
cient to secure the happiness of the na- 
tives, as well as to protect the commerce 
_and the possessions, but, at the same time, 
so limited as to restrain inordinate ambi- 
tion, to crush oppressive rapacity, to extin- 
.guish the jobbing of adventure, and to es- 
tablish true and equitable dominion. 

He understood well that it was more 
easy to exhibit principles than adopt pro- 
visions; and he only exhibited these prin- 
ciples to serve as land-marks to the House 
in the examination of his provisions, for 
he should succeed or fail in his plan in so 
far as he reached or came short of these 
ideas. 

The first point, then, in the plan, was 
‘to ascertain the degree of control which 
should be established over the Company, 
and the hands in which that control should 
be placed. The degree of control should 
amount to the government of the civil and 
military concerns, and of the revenue; 
and this was a species of contro] not new, 
for we had already seen a control over the 
Company established in the hands of go- 
-vernment. But the former interference of 
ministers had not been beneficial, because 
it had not been active or vigilant. On 
this account was it, that the right hon. 
gentleman, in his Bill, had placed it in 
new hands? Was it on this account that 
he had vested the control in the hands of 
a set of men, whose character was a mon- 
ster and a fovelty in the constitution? 
What security had parliament that this 
new and unheard-of board would have 
becn more active and vigilant than a con- 
Stitutional and executive one? Surely 
none but the character, the integrity, the 
intelligence, and the alacrity of the indivi- 
duals who composed it. If men could be 
found by the executive government of the 
country equally endowed, he asked if the 
security to the public was not the same? 

But he must again take notice here of 
the imputation, which he imagined would 
be thrown on his plan for its moderation 
In this respect. It would be called a 
‘ half-measure,’ because it left with the 
Company many of their rights, their pro- 
perty, their patronage, their respect: but 
he saw no aspersion in the term of a ¢ half- 
measure,’ if his plan was to be so termed 
in opposition tothe totality of that scheme 
which grasped at every thing which they 
enjoyed. This grasped at no more than 


what was essential to the object, and he,. 
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with confidence, trusted to the impartia- 
lity of the House of Commons, that they 
would approve of a measure calculated to 
effect all the purposes required, by means 
less violent than those of the late plan; 
and he had this confidence, notwithstand- 
ing: the impression of the times, which he 
confessed to be new and extraordinary. 
His plan aimed at beneficial control. He 
meant not to rob nor to steal the rights ot 
the Company. 

He knew that the merits of his plan 
must be comparative; and that the House 
would give the preference to that, which, 
in the comparison, was proved to be the 
best in the two great points of sufficiency 
and vigilance of control. The public re- 
quired security. What was the security . 
which they had in the projected board of 
commissioners? Was it the greatness of 
their character, or the circumstance of 
their being appointed by the House on 
the nomination of the minister? If this 
was all, might not others be found as great 
in character, and found constitutionally 
by the executive power? And would it be 
a less recommendation of: such men that 
they were not a new and independent in- 
stitution, unknown to the constitution and 
uncontrolable by the crown? The persons 
that had the control, should be persons 
capable of giving time and attention to 
the objects of the trust; they should have 
leisure for activity and exertion, that it 
should be no longer subject to the impu- 
tation of a sleepy and ineffectual control, 
but deserve the character of an active and 
efficacious one. But this could not be 
done, perhaps, without the creation of new 
officera ; for, in the present state of admi- 
nistration, the ministers through whom 
the crown could speak, that is, the two 
Secretaries of State, were so occupied as 
not to be able to give the business all the 
time and attention which would be neces- 
sary. ‘To proyide for this, there should 
be joined to the minister other assistance 
to expedite the affairs, that they might 
not be delayed or neglected, at the same 
time that the crown’s control was signi- 
fied through a minister. 

His proposal, therefore, was, ‘“ That a 
board should be instituted, to be appoint- 
ed by his Majesty, consisting of one of the 
principal secretaries of state, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer for the time being, 
and a certain number of the privy coun- 
cil.” The number of the board would be 
left blank for the consideration of the 
House. The privy counsellors were not 
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to be, as in the constitution of the privy 
council itself, to attend precariously ; but 
such as his Majesty appointed were to 
give repular attendance at this board, and 
devote their time and study to its objecte. 
But it might be asked, were there to be 
salaries given to the members of this new 
board, and was it to be productive of ad- 
ditional burthens to the people? He knew 
that, in the last Bill, hough there was no 
salary mentioned, it was the general ru- 
mour, if not the general intention, that 
they should have a remuneration. It was 
his idea, however, that in the present es- 
tablishment, any expense might be avoid- 
ed. There were, in this country, a num- 
ber of persons, who, from their rank, were 
members of the privy council, and who, 
at the same time, were possessed of great 
and distinguished offices, with large emo- 
luments and little labour. There was no 
doubt but a number of such persons might 
be found to accept of this important duty 
without any additional reward. It was 
what they owed to the country, from 
which they derived splendid incomes for 
no service ; and he was sure that if it fell 
to his lot, which was a question to be de- 
cided, he would give up his time and at- 
tention most cordially to the object. 

A board thus constituted, it might be 
imagined, would have the qualities of ac- 
tivity and vigour. It would be derived 
constitutionally from the executive power. 
It would create no new office of emolu- 
ment. It would load the subject with no 
new burthen. It would be as efficacious 
as the board of seven commissioners. That 
board, undoubtedly, was composed of men 
of great integrity and fair honour ; but he 
might be allowed to add, some of them 
not possessing much knowledge of, or in- 
terest in, the subject of their control. But 
this new board would be at least equally 
intelligent and as efficacious. It would be 
as good, only with this difference, that the 
rights of no company would be violated; 
only with this difference, that they would 
not be uncontroled or uncontrolable; only 
with this difference, that they would not 
possess the whole of the patronage, to the 
great danger of British liberty. The dis- 
patches of the Company must be submitted 
to this board, and be made subject to their 
control ; their opinion to be given in a rea- 
sonable and competent time, and the dis- 
patches countersigned by the board, by 
which a complete responsibility was vested 
in them. This was no ambiguous system ; 
it was Clear, public, and administrative. 
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In the next place, though he had no 
wish to interfere with, much less to con- 
trol, the commerce of the Company, yet 
as the commercial acts might be connected 
with the political, because they might have 
an aspect leaning both to the one anid to 
the other, he alsq proposed, ** That all 
the commercial dispatches of the Com- 

ny should also be submitted to the 

oard, whose control should be signified 
in a reasonable and compctent time; but 
the court of directors, if they agreed not 
with the opinion of the board on the de- 
cision of the question, whether it had a 
political or merely a commercial tendency, 
might appeal to the king in his council, 
whose decision should be final.” 
hoped would not be considered as a secu- 
rity nominal and frivolous, when it was 
remembered that this was to be a public 
appeal and public trial. He was sincere 
in his ideas on the subject of the security ; 
and being so, he regarded neither the 
sneers nor the smiles of gentlemen: this 
appeal he considered as a guard to the 
Company, and chiefly because it was liable 
to be discussed in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

This board possessed not the patronage 
of the Company. They had the power of 
@ negative, indeed, but they could not 
alter the names that were sent them by 
the Company; they could not make use 
of this power in the way of patronage, for 
it was his idea that this should be a board 
of political control, and not as the former 
was, a board of political influence. He 
stated what the constitution of that board 
was, and what the constitution of this was 
to be. That board was to seize on the 
rights, patronage, commerce, and property 
of the Company. This left to.the Com- 
pany the uncontroled possession of their 
commerce, their treasury, their patronage, ~ 
their contracts, the appointment of their 
writers and cadets ; by which, in the course 
of things, all the officers and servants in 
India were in their immediate appoint- 
ment. 

He then came to state what was to be 
the nature of the government abroad: 
‘© Their authority should have the powers 
of large discretion, accompanied with the 
restraint of responsibility.” They should 
be bound to obey the orders of the board 
at home, but at the same time they should 
have a sufficient quantity of power for all 
the purposes of emergency, and all the 
occasions which the immense distance 
might give rise to. He went into a long 
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detail to shew how much the influence 
created by the last Billexceeded the in- 
fluence of this. Here the government 
abroad could at best but select from among 
the pre of the Company—they 
could not make original appointments of 
their own. In addition to this, there was 
in the crown, and consequently in the 
two Houses by an Address to the crown, 
the power of recal. It was to be inquired 
by whom the members of the councils 
abroad were to be appointed. The Com- 


pany had cheerfully yielded this ea also’ Westminster-hall in the first place; that 


to the crown. He, however, had his doubts 
on this subject, and therefore in his Bill 
the matter should be left for the wisdom 
of the House to decide ; but “ the appoint- 
ment of the commander in chief he thought 
should be clearly in the crown,” for the 
duties which he had to fulfil were so es- 
sentially connected with the great opera- 
tions of the state, that there could be no 
doubt on his appointment. The next con- 
sideration was the number of the councils 
abroad. His idea was, ‘ that their num- 
ber should be four, the governor-general 
to have the casting vote.”? But this also 
he would leave to the House. The num- 
ber of the council at Bengal he did not 
mean to reduce; for in this he followed 
the on ite of the right hon. gentleman, 
in not making the system a personal ques- 
tion. 

The late Bill thought fit to vest all the 
power in the government here, and none 
or little in the government abroad. His 
idea was otherwise. He thought there 
should be a power in the government 
abroad, large and broad, but guarded with 
responsibility. 

He proposed that there should be * a 
revision of all the establishments in India, 
to see where retrenchments might be made 
with safety—to see what were necessary, 
what were useful, and what, on account 
of thdir inutility, inconvenience, corrup- 
tion, or abuse, ought to be extinguished.” 
This he recommended, for he believed 
that many of the abuses in India arose 
from the establishments being overloaded. 
Another reform struck him as essential, 
and which indeed was only an enforcement 
of an old rule. This was, “ that all ap- 
pointments in India should take place by 
gradation and succession.”  Influerice 
would by this means be very much dimi- 
nished; and, indeed, without entering 
much into the nature and amount of the 
eel he imagined the government might 

e framed to possess all flat was necessary 
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. to its purposes, without having so much as 


to create influence. He would speak only 
therefore of the gre&t lines of power, with- 
out entering into the little detail. 

His last proposition, he said, was, “‘ That 
there should be erected a new tribunal for 
the trial of offences in India.” Heexplained 
the necessity of such an institution, and 
said, it would be for the wisdom of the 
House to determine its nature and autho- 
rity. His idea was, that it should consist 
of a number of the principal persons in 


civilians should also be joined’; and also a 
number of peers, and a number of the 
members of the House of Commons. A 
tribunal thus constituted might, in his 
idea, embrace the great object. The cul- 
prit might have the power of challenging; 
and, before this tribunal, evidence might 
be admitted which the courts of law could 
not receive. They should be directed to 
question, to arraign; they should deter- 
mine the nature of offences; and in of- 
fences he would reckon the disobedience 
of orders, the acceptance of presents, op- 
pressions of the natives, monopolies, rapa- 
city, and all the train of offences which 
had tainted the national character in In- 
dia. They should inquire into the per- 
sonal fortunes of the delinquents; they 
should have the power of confiscation, 
and every thing but capital power. In 
regard to the zemindars, though he ad- 
mired the spirit of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s intention towards them, yet he — 
could not imitate it on account of its 

impracticability. General indiscriminate 

restitution was as bad as indiscriminate 
confiscation. He proposed, therefore, 

'«¢ That an inquiry should be instituted 

into the confiscations, for the purpose of 
restoring such as had been irregularly and 

unjustly seized; and that they should be 

secured against violence in future.” 

He had taken notice of many more 
points, he said, than were included in his 
motion; but he had thrown them out for 
the consideration of the House, as a sub- 
sequent Bill must be brought in for regu- 
lations, or, what he believed would be 
effectual, the Bill of the right hon. gentle- 
man now in the House might be modified 
to his purpose. He again gave a compa- 
rison between his Bill and that which had 
been thrown out: and he declared, that 
the establishment of a moderate and effec- 
tual system of government for India, was. 
the great and immediate object of his 
mind. He did not wish to gratify young 
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ambition by the place to which he was 
called; he was not attached to his emi- 
pence. I am not, said Mr. Pitt, governed 
at this moment by motives of personal 
interest, or of personal fame. I have in- 
troduced this plan as the deliberate con- 
viction of my mind, made up on the most 
serious consideration of the most intelli- 
gent men. Accept the ideas, if they are 
worth your notice; strengthen them with 
your wisdom; mature them with your ex- 
perience ; or, in their room, establish a 
more adequate system, and I am happy. 
However unpleasant to me a majority of 
this House, and insinuations against me 
must be, I shall incur the danger of them 
all on this gren point; establish a good, 
rational, and safe system, and dispose of 
me as you will. I have the consciousness 
of a good intention, and therefore, without 
having the serious fear that personal con- 
siderations will be imputed to me, I con- 
clude with moving, ‘“* That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the better govern- 
ment and management of the affairs of the 
East India Company.” 

Mr. Fox said, he wished to meet the 
right hon. gentleman's ideas, as it would 
certainly be expected, with all the fairness 
and with all the attention in his power ; 
and he had too much re for the ho- 
nour of the House, and for the public 
satisfaction, not to do every thing for 
bringing in the Bill or Bills which had then 
been moved: but sure he was, it would 
soon be obvious in what light the present 
proposition must be viewed by the dis- 
area and impartial. Is it, said he, 

or more than the wisdom of an indi- 
vidual, however exalted in situation, how- 
ever distinguished by ability, however 
flattered by partizans, or however confi- 
dent of his own unrivalled talents, op- 
to the collective wisdom of this 
ouse, of the Commons of England in 
parliament assembled? I trust the pro- 
positions will be considered exclusively in 
this light, and the fate of them pronounced 
accordingly. 

Much has the right hon. gentleman 
struggled to fix a comparison between 
this and the measure adopted by his pre- 
decessors before the holidays; and, in- 
deed, in whatever he may think these two 
Bills alike, they are, and in my mind they 
will appear to the world, essentially and 
universally distinct. The single feature 
common to both is the object to which 
they both relate. The one, however, 
substantially, effectually and permanently, 
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to a regulation of the entire system of 
Asiatic management ; the other partially, 
imperfectly, and superficially. Were Ito 
give a school-boy an exercise how he 
might most effectually involve the affairs 
of the East India Company, is it possible 
for the invention of man to have hit on 
an expedient so likely to answer that pur- 
pose? What task could be better per- 
formed than such a task as the right hon. 
gentleman has now assumed, and in this 
mature and polished state submitted to the 
consideration of the House ? Every degree 
of confusion and distraction which can be 
supposed, is not merely unprovided against, 
but actually provided for in the Bill now 
proposed. What were the regulations or 
establishments required by the wishes of 
this House and of the country? Were 
they not, humanity to the natives of that 
extensive territory, which hasbeen wrested 
from its original owners; safety to the 
whole proprietary of the greatest trading 
Company in the world ; the justice, equity, 
and liberality of the English law to all 
who participate of the English govern- 
ment; a restraint put on iniquitous con- 
tracts and gross peculation of every sort ; 
a system of responsibility and obedience, 
that master and servant, in this strange 
and absurd system, might continue no 
longer synonimous or convertible terms? 
These things are necessary to the welfare 
of the Company and of this country ; but 
what one of them is secured by this Bill? 
Does it not insult the reflection of every 
wise man who has at all considered the 
subject ? Does it not make a mock of that 
necessity which this House has pronounced 
to be urgent and unavoidable? Does it 
not disappoint the expectations of the 
public, who have long been clamorous for 
a reform in a particular with which they 
deem their own honour and reputation 
singularly connected ? : 

The right hon. gentleman sets out with 
his board of superintendants, and endea- 
vours to state a contrast between those of 
his appointing, and those who received an 
appointment from this House; but I beg 
leave to tell him, that they are totally 
different. Need I point out dhat difference 
to this House? The influence so new, so 
unprecedented, so sania unknown to 
the constitution, on which he triumphed, 
and still triumphs so much in having de- 
tected, is no other than has been autho- 
rized by several acts of parliament for 

ears. What is the power of the directors ? 
Is that constitutional? Will any man say 
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that their power ever interfered with that 
ofthe crown? And is not this the iden- 
tical power which his Majesty’s ministers 
and this House would have transferred to 
a new board? 

{ do not know whether I heard the right 
hon. gentleman perfectly or not; but I 
am sure I did not understand him. The 
constitution at least of this extraordinary 
ier struck me as peculiarly absurd. 

e foresaw an appeal might be sometimes 
unavoidable; and where is it lodged, but 
in one of themselves; in a party concern- 
ed; in one who cannot, in the eye of the 
law of this country, act fairly, because 
acting under all the pressure of every 
ple interested in the issue of the plea. 

gislatures have never appeared so ridi- 
culous as in forming laws which make no 
allowance for the imperfections of human 
nature; for that which affects the deci- 
sions of a man’s mind in one case, will 
certainly affect them in another; and 
wherever the public good is connected 
with his conduct, his agency ought to be 
as free from temptation, and, consequently, 
as little liable to abuse as possible. How, 
then, are decisions on the affairs of the 
Company to take place, where these affairs 
appear in any case involved? What im- 
partiality can be expected from persons 
who, if they act at all, are subjected to act 
on a very interested plan? 

A very great parade is made about the 
consent of the Company. I will acknow- 


ledge that the Bill I had the honour to. 


carry through this House, violated the 
Company's charter to a certain degree. 
The Stuarts thought themselves long pos- 
sessed of an hereditary claim to the crown 
and sovereignty of these realms. They 
lived, they acted, and they died in this 
conviction. It was found, however, by 
the investigation of mankind, that all this 
was mere usurpation, and originated in 
violence or some less honourable principle. 
The glorious Revolution undeceived the 
world on the subject, and by substan- 
tiating the real meaning of the royal 
tenure, held up this important lesson to 
the world, that those charters which any 
one part of the community enjoys by con- 
sent of the whole, can only be authentic 
so long as it consists with the good of the 
whole, and no longer. When, therefore, 
we consider how much the public were 
sufferers, what obloquy the country de- 
rived, how generally and sincerely the 
name of an Englishman was execrated by 
the consequences which resulted from the 
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abuse of these charters, to have connived 
with them would have been to have made 
this government, this House, this country, 
the guarantees of every outrage and species 
of venality and extortion, which fasten an 
eternal stigma on those who acted so dis- 
honourable a part. The grand object, 
therefore, of those who proposed that Bill, 
as an adequate remedy tor the infinite and 
palpable mischiefs, was to establish some 
practicable and substantial redress for. a 
grievance peculiarly felt by the natives of 
India; but at the same time not a little 
affecting every one who wishes well to the 
present situation of this country. 

The right hon. gentleman piques him- 
self much in not having violated the char- 
ters, in having procured a surrender of 
what it was alleged others had violated, in 
having obtained the consent of the Com- 
pany. But let gentlemen be on their 

uard against this specious assertion. 
Will ever this House, will ever the public 
at large consider the concurrence of 250, 
the deed of a Company which at least 
consists of 1,400? However this was 
gained is not easily reconcileable with fair 
and equitable conduct. But be that as it 
will, there certainly is no great foundation 
for triumph on the occasion. At least, if 
the charters were violated in the one case, 
they were equally so in the other; and 
with this specific difference, that by the 
first the property in all respects is not only 
secured to the Company, but receives such 
a security as is evidently an advantage ; 
whereas, in the Bill now proposed, the 
violation strips them of what is theirs not 
less materially, without affording them any 
recompence whatever. 

Much has been said concerning the 
control which is established in this board ; 
and the responsibility of the ministers for 
the time being, is the only security which 
the public has for the exercise of all their 
power. But are these two powers to 
operate? The decisions of this very 
strange board are therefore, like all other 
acts of administration, accountable to par- 
liament. How? Why, should they pre- 
sume to go such length as may, in any" 
degree, thwart the inclination of the 
crown, the minister, or any secret adviser, 
their existence is from that moment de- 
termined, and they are, without farther 
ceremony or deliberation, dismissed. Is it 
natural for men in such a situation as this 
to exert their talents independently, to 
propose any radical establishment or ef- 
fectual redress? No; they know to whom 
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they owe their situation, and in proportion 
as they value themselves upon it, must 
accommodate their principles and opera- 
tions to that will on which they depend. 
Was any thing like this imputable to the 
measure which preceded the present one? 
No attempt, I trust, will ever be made in 
this to lessen the regard I have for the 
noble earl (Fitzwilliam); I mean no affront 
to any gentleman, or to state any compa- 
rison ; but surely I shall not be told that 
this illustrious nobleman was in the least 
degree to be influenced by any minister 
whatever. 

Will the right hon. gentleman, will the 
pee or will any description of men, 

owever interested, deem their interest 
more secure, their affairs less liable to mis- 
management, or their gta less ob- 
noxious to jobbing and caprice by the 
learned gentleman who may be secretary 
for that department, than by those gentle- 
men whom I had the honour to nominate 
to the board of direction in the Bill which 
 Paapiiey this? Who are the likeliest to 
guided by the partialities, or little 
mercenary motives of private interest or 
private connexion; one man, however 
able, honourable, or respectable, or a body 
of men, all equally eminent for their 
amiable and excellent qualities? 

The patronage of such a territory and 
so much revenue must be considerable, and 
attended with infinite influence wherever 
it is placed. How was this disposed of by 
the Bill which this House adopted, but 
which the other rejected? Why, the 
power of appointing all orders of men in 
the system of operation or new establish- 
ment thus proposed, lay in the seven chief 
directors, to whom all the trust of the 
Company was committed, and in whom 
every post, civil, commercial, or military, 
originated. These commissioners or di- 
rectors were to reside at home; for what 
reason? That they might not only be 
under the control, but under the inspection 
of this House. No very pernicious abuse 
could then prosper or be indulged for any 
length of time. Complaints might be in- 
vestigated almost as soon as uttered, and 
redressed before they could become very 
grievous. 

But how does this matter stand by the 
new Bill? The government of India, after 
undergoing, to be sure, a most thorough 
reformation, is still to remain as distant 
from Britain as ever. The governor-ge- 
neral is to have the same powers of interior 
regulation as he had before. Does not 
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the very aspect of the system, as thus ex- 
hibited, bear a most promising encourage- 
ment to all the various modes of intrigue, - 
paaeco out and outrage, which have been 

eretofore in use in that most miserable 
corner of the globe? Will succession and 
regular gradation be easily established in 
all the various lines of conduct, in which 
it has been so long the habit of the place 
to act without regard to order or merit? 
Is it likely that these abuses will be avoided 
at a distance which renders discipline im- 
practicable? How, on such a quixote 
system as this, is a governor-general to 
be recalled? It is true, a principle for this 
purpose is provided, but in such a manner, 
as, IN my opinion, is an effectual bar to 
its operation. For the plan proposed, and 
that of the present administration, is in 
nothing more compatible than in the mode 
of their acting. Something like secret 
influence seems to pervade both the one 
and the other. The moment a governor- 
general is sent out, it may be expedient 
and adviscable to supersede him, even be- 
fore he is fairly settled in his government. 
But though this were not the case, how is 
he certain of being admitted to act, when 
he arrives, in the high capacity to which 
he is appointed? Do not all the officers of 
state, whether political or military, de- 
pend on the governor-general? Will they 
not regard him therefore, as one, In whose 
official existence they are peculiarly inte- 
rested? Will they not, should he choose to 
be refractory, strengthen his principles of 
disobedience ? Will not all the sentiments 
of gratityde and inclination be on the side 
of giving a negative to the orders from 
home, as has always been the case? The 
governor-general for the time being would 
be more than man, let it be Mr. Hastings, 
or whoever else it may be, to withstand 
such potent temptation. But, surrounded 
and fortified by a great varicty of indivi- 
duals in every department of life, who owe 
their all to him, established in all proba- 
bility on a system of his own creation, 
and possessed of infinite projects which he 
might think advantageous, it is not the 
orders of a few men, empowered in but a 
limited measure, that will affect him. Such 
aman, an authority adequate to the ob- 
ject could only remove. This is no idle 
speculation. ‘The history of the Com- 
pany renders it explicit. The experiment 
of the Bill in question has been made, and 
left such effects on the minds of the people 
in this country, as must undoubtedly con- 
vince them of its inutility and absurdity. 
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Besides, who has not heard of the com-| management there, but from what could 
plaints which have been made of irregular | be advanced in their favour here. This 
pon especially in the military line, | capital regulation I consider as effecting a 
ut also in the political? We know all| perfect violation in the whole system, 
advancements arise from what are called | which has been the occasion and cause of 
cadets and writers. These ever have | so much mischief. Every India bill short 
been sent out from this country in vast | of this must therefore be ineffective, and 
abundance; and on the system now agi-| consequently inadequate to the defects it 
tated, that superfluity of persons which can | is intended to euedee 
be of no use at home may still be trans- Where, then, is the abuse of patronage 
ported abroad. The trade is likely enough | so much deprecated by members on the 
to be continued, but with no sort of emo-| other side of the House, as unavoidable 
lument to the public, though individuals! from the Bill I brought in? There is no 
will undoubtedly, as usual, continue to; abuse of that kind whatever, which is not 
amass fortunes without any dread of pu-| guarded against as much as human saga- 
nishment or trial, whatever their delin- | city can, as much as the wisdom and fore- 
guency may have been. This, as well as. sight of this House could. The whole of 
every other consideration to which the | this prodigious and invidious trust is lodged 
subject led, was a demonstration, that the : with gentlemen of unblemished honour 
system which had produced so much mis- | and independent fortunes, to whom few 
chief in the affairs of the Company was | temptations can be powerful. The con- 
not changed for another, was not even sequence is, that the patronage of the 
changed for a better, was'in fact only | Company has at least all the chance of 
patched, and patched in such an awkward | this circumstance: and is not this a more 
and clumsy manner as, in my mind, makes | rational ground of confidence to the public 
the new in some degree worse than the ‘ at large, than any individual whatever? 
old. For we are now arrived at that time _ Let us suppose but for a moment, such a 
which renders it necessary to be decisive ; ' mode of government was realized, it would 
and without measures of this description, ' be placing India on nearly the same foot- 
this country will soon be in such a situa- | ing with that of Ireland. Who does not 
tion as must render all measures ineffec- , know how very disagreeable and impracti- 
tual, unnecessary, or abortive. cable the duty of a viceroy of Ireland is, 
The Bill adopted by this House went; especially under such vicissitudes of ad- 
somewhat farther; it, proposed a radical | ministration as have lately characterized 
change of system in the constitution of. this country? Within but a very few years, 
the Company. It did not place the go-_ this fact has been strangely verified by all 
vernment of India out of the reach of | the various noblemen who had the honour 
parliament, by placing it out of the coun- | of sustaining that elevated station. Which 
try. It did not render the controlling | of them have not found it impossible to 
ower ineffectual by placing the patronage | act under ministers on whom they had not 
in the servants, but in the directors of thie the completest confidence? Will not this 
Company. The consequence was, that aj be the case with whoever undertakes the 
plan of efficiency was established, and pros | practical part: of the executive administra- 
vision made for all the exigencies to be | tion of Indian affairs? Who knows but 
expected from a scheme of things so mul- | the same ship which carries out his com- 
tifarious and involved. Every one in a! mission, may also carry out his recall ; or 
subordinate situation in that unfortunate | at least, before he reaches his destination, 
country could, by that establishment, look ; an edict may either be announced of his 
beyond the menaces of a governor-general, | incompetency, or a report, for the purpose 
and promise themselves redress in spite | of defeating the very object of his appoint- 
even of his monstrous influence and powers. | ment? In that case, what can he do but 
The appointments and advancement in all | refuse acting under people whose princi- 
the various departments in the govern- | ples and politics are so palpably different ? 
ment and commercial establishments of | How, then, is this strange, unsettled habit 
India, being in others than those on the | to affect the policy and the commerce of 
spot, or the immediate executors of the | India? Is not that very thing immediately 
powers with which the original direction | reduced to a chaos? And how, by sucha 
were entrusted, would undoubtedly draw | policy as this, are the many gross impro- 
along with it the independence of those | prieties and absurdities which have been 
whose situation arose, not from apy artful | the subject of complaint for years to be 
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- amended? The evils are then without 
remedy, and must, for all the present pro- 
visions, remain so. Such, Sir, are some 
of the outlines of the system proposed to 
this House, in plain and open contradic- 
tion to the measure which they have al- 
ready preferred. What then is to be the 
decision? Can any man be at a loss to 
divine? certainly not. The House has 
already stamped the measure it prefers 
with its approbation, and cannot adopt 
another. ‘They are satisfied with their 
own determination, and will not, on slight 
or superficial grounds, prefer another. 
The comparison in the progress of this 
Bill with theirs is unavoidable, and they 
must in the end adhere to a resolution 
which arose from the closest and most de- 
liberate discussion. 

The Bull of this House was strongly 
reprobated, because it established an in- 
fluence unknown to the constitution. This 
]1 have often combated. It is now time, 
since all argument is without effect, to try 
the force of assertion. It is what ] utterly 
deny: and I desire any one to point out 
in what single particular any part of it 
will bear this construction. This has often 
been asked, but none of the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House have yet 
deigned to give me an implicit answer. It 
never, at Jeast, struck me in such a ludi- 
crous light; otherwise I certainly should 
not so strongly and_ repeatedly have 
avowed the contrary. It is, then, brought 
to atest. Another Bill, on very different 
principles, and possessed of very different 
functions, 1s brought forward; and how does 
it dispose of the influence which has been 
magnified and enlarged to such an extent, 
in order to make it the bugbear for a certain 
purpose? Does it not lodge the whole in 
the crown? And who can be at a loss to 
sec the meaning of this admirable device ? 

The last parliament, to their immortal 
honour, voted the influence of the crown 
inconsistent with public liberty. The 
right hon. gentleman, in consequence of 
that vote, finds it probably uncqual to the 
great objects of his administration. He ts 
therefore willing to take the present oppor- 
tunity of making his court where he knows 
such a doctrine as this never will be accept- 
able, and the plain language of the whole 
matter now is, that the patronage of India 
must be appended to the executive power 
of this country, which otherwise will not 
be able to carry on schemes hostile to the 
constitution in opposition to the House of 
Commons. 

(VOL. XXIV.] 
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Having thus far tried the relative ex- 
cellencies of these two Bills, it may not 
be amiss to attend tothe distinction which 
this one affects to set between the commer- 
cial and the political interests. But has it 
separated these two inseparable objects? 
Does not the institution he states promise 
only to perpetuate the very seeds of ani- 
mosity and contention, which such an 
innovation in the interior of the Com- 
pany’s affairs would no doubt engender? 
And to be sure the mode of settling this 
matter is not the least curious particular 
of the whole, and seems calculated only to 
render ridiculous what is incapable of any 
other colouring. 

I forbear going into the substance of the 
Bill more at large, as undoubtedly that 
will be more in point when the principle 
of the measure comes to be disputed. A 
great variety of particulars incidentally 
mentioned by the right hon. gentleman, 
however, are entitled to notice. I am 
aware how much energy his eloquence 
derives from the use of particular words, 
of which he certainly has a very choice 
selection. ‘ Half-measures’ has therefore 
been marked as the watch-word of the 
party, and undoubtedly it has its use, 
though not quite so sounding and agree- 
able to the ear as ‘ confiscation,’ and ‘ char- 
tered rights of men,’ which ey serve 
the purpose of filling a period and pleasing 
the ear. But the tirst has the advantage 
of the second in this, that it is true, and 
the other is not. The history however of 
half measures is briefly this: last year the 
right hon. gentleman was rather shy, and 
refused to accept his present situation, 
trom avery wary apprehension that the 
House, which had dismissed him from the 
service of the public, would not support 
him. All thesummer, it is more than pro- 
babie, the game which had been lately 
played at St. James’s was going on. Pri- 
vate advice and whispering in abundance 
prevailcd at court, in order, if possible, to. 
reduce the consequence of parliament, and 
get the better of that confidence which 
was the support of ministry, and might 
still operate to a farther retrenchment of 
the royal prerogative. The young cah- | 
didate for office on this account still wished 
for a more favourable opportunity, He 
had tormed his plot perhaps on this very 
Bill. We therefore at the opening of the 
session, apprehensive that we might not 
be forward enough for his particular views, 
boldly took upon himscit the office of 


goading us on; and then it was that he 
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exclaimed against every species of ¢ pal- 
liatives and half-measures.’? But I appeal 
to the House, if the measure now pro- 
duced could be entitled to any other appel- 
Jation, but for the right hon. author of it. 
Any other person who should have pro- 
duced such a plan, must, at least, have 
expected to hear it branded as a mere 
palliative or half-measure. In short, after 
viewing the propositions of the right hon. 
gentleman in every point of view, the 

strike meat least, as | trust they will strike 
the House, as partial, incomplete, and 
furnishing the Company and the public 
with only an alleviation instead of a re- 
medy. It was just some such crude and 
indigested matter as this that I expected. 
The system of the minister at present is 
founded on secret influence, and that 
system must inevitably terminate in public 
ruin. 

Mr. Lushington said, that the proposi- 
tions from the minister to the East India 
Company had not been communicated to 
the court of directors, or at least so as to 
have tlivir acquiescence prior to the dis- 
cussion of the court of proprietors. He 
gave an account of the precipitation with 
which it had been agitated and carried 
through, so as to obtain the approbation 
of the proprietors. He complained of not 
having an opportunity, from this and other 
_ circumstances, of speaking his mind on 
the aspect in which it appeared to him. 
The two things for which he thought it 
chiefly exceptionable were, the appoint- 
ments of the several officers, both political 
and military, and the very enormous in- 
fluence it placed on that account in the 
hands of the crown. On these two ac- 
counts he strongly condemned the Bill, 
and hoped no such fiimsy, half-tormed 
measure, the mere bantling of a faction, 
could ever deserve the confidence of this 
House. 


Debate in the Commons on a Charge of 
Bribery brought against the late Ministry. 
When the Speaker was about to put the 
question for lcave to bring in the Bull, 

Mr. Yorke rose, and said, that as the 
right hon. gentleman had dwelt so much 
on the corrupt practices alleged by him to 
have been resorted to during the recess 
by the present ministry and their agents, 
he could not help breaking in upon the 
debate, though what he had to communi- 
cate was not immediately connected with 
the subject then before the House. It 
nevertheless materially concerned their 
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privileges, and was well worthy their at- 
tention. Much had been lately said of 
influence of different kinds; what he 
meant to state was a new species of in- 
fluence, not the influence of the crown, 
not secret influence, not the influence of 
ministers, but the influence of ex-mini- 
sters, and that of no less an extent than 
the actual offer of a place of 500/. a year 
to a member of that House, if he would 
change sides and vote with them. This 
ofter, however, was a sort of provisional 
treaty, and was to attach upon the late 
ministers coming into office again. The 
fact, he said, had been related to him by 
an hon. member with whom he was con- 
nected, and who then sat very near him, 
and could give the House full information 
of the manner in which the offer had been 
made to him during the late recess. [Mr. 
Fox andlord North called out immediately, 
by whom?] Mr. Yorke said, he left it to 
the hon. member to say. He then said, 
he had heard another story, which he was 
almost ashamed to relate, as it was too 
ridiculous to be stated within these walls ; 
he would, however, inform the House of 
it. It was, that his Majesty’s late mini- 
sters had sent down the sum of 500/. to 
Scotland, and lodged it in the Bank of 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of quickenin 
the pace of the Scotch members, and 
enabling them to use dispatch in coming 
to town on the first meeting of parliament, 
by furnishing them with sufficient to de- 
fray their travelling expenses, for which 
they were to apply to the then lord advo- 
cate of Scotland (Mr. Henry Erskine). 
This fact had been stated to him by the 
same hon. gentleman who told him the 
former, and he had heard it in public 
company at Edinburgh from a member of 
that House, who had been in town before 
Christmas, but who was not yet arrived. 
He declared, he had thought it his duty 
to state these facts to the House. 

Lord North thanked the hon. member 
for his information ; he thought it meritcd 
the investigation of every member within 
these walls; it contained points which, if 
verified, were highly prejudicial to the 
honour and reputation of the House; he 
therefore pressed inquiry into the matter ; 
though he was satisfied, that on a tempe- 
rate review of the matter, it would be 
found that what had been stated had ori- 
ginated in error and misinformation. 

Mr. Fox wished every circumstance to 
be minutely examined. The duke of 
Portland’s character as a minister was in 


841) brought against the late Ministry. 
uestion. He was convinced of the noble 
duke’s integrity, and that on all such sur- 


mises he was disposed to invite or chal- 
lenge rather than to avoid and skulk from 
inquiry. Would to God, said he, that all 
persons against whom similar charges have 
been laid were equally forward in denying 
their truth, or in calling for a scrupulous 
‘ investigation of their circumstances. Upon 
what foundation do the present allegations 
rest? How are they supported? ‘Till this 
is known, is it fair or honourable, or be- 
coming the character of a gentleman, to 
throw out an unfounded invective, tending 
to prejudice the minds of the people 
at large against the noble duke, whose 
integrity could neither be challenged nor 
impeached? As to the sum of 500/. which 
it was alleged had been lodged in the Bank 
of Edinburgh for the purpose of forward- 
ing Scotch members to parliament with 
expedition, and which was placed under 
the government of the late Lord Advo- 
cate, he knew nothing of this transaction. 
It had been asserted, that a member from 
that country in indigence had applied for 
the benefit of that fund, and had obtained 
it. This circumstance he could only ex- 
plain on the supposition that:a person of 
this description had applied to the late 
Lord Advocate, who he was convinced 
possessed the same benevolent sentiments 
with his predecessor in office, and that 
he, commiserating the state of so necessi- 
tous a member, anxious to discharge his 
duty to his Constituents, but distressed by 
the pressure of poverty, had extended to 
him that charitable assistance which 
every humane man would have done ina 
similar situation. 

Mr. Dundas very handsomely vindicat- 
ed the political integrity of the late Lord 
Advocate. He said he was incapable of 
being prostituted into the character of a 
distributer of the wages of corruption, and 
he was convinced that such description of 
him had originated in misinformation. 

Mr. Dalrymple, with no inconsiderable 
embarrassment, rose to authenticate what 
the hon. member had stated to the House 
on his information. He asserted, that on 
the 26th of December last, a triend of his 
in Scotland had acquainted him that he 
had authority to offer him a place of 500/. 
a year on the provision of his abandoning 
his former parliamentary conduct, and 
joining the party of the duke of Portland ; 
that he was to enjoy this emolument on 
the restoration of the noble duke to his 
former office, and that his conduct in parlia- 
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ment was to be aspeculation on that idea. 
This ofter he said came from a relation of 
his own, whose name he was not under 
any obligation to conceal, it was Mr. 
Hamilton of Barganey. He had interro- 
gated that gentlemanrespecting his grounds 
of authority and commission, but had been 
informed that he was not at liberty to ex. 
plain these circumstances, and would not 
mention his authority for the world. As 
to the affair of the deposit of 500/. in the 
Bank of Scotland for the forwarding the 
Scotch members to parliament, he had 
been informed of this transaction in a 
public coffee-house, and on that ground 
he had given his information to the hon. 
member who had broached the subject to 
the House. 

Lord North then interrupted him, wish- 
ing to investigate the motives and senti- 
ments of the hon. member on the recep- 
tion of the above proposal. 

Mr. Dalrymple owned that he rejected 
the offer of place with disdain, and expos- 
tulated with his relation on the inexpe- 
diency of his relinquishing ins old friends 
and attaching himself to a new junto for 
the paltry sum offered him. 
he could by no means listen to. 

Lord Maitland declaimed with great 
warmth on the present violation of parlia- 
mentary privilege. It was the grossest 
that had occurred in the history of the 
House. It tended to injure the reputa- 
tion of a noble duke, whose integrity he 
held in the highest esteem. He would, 
therefore, beg that the House would not 
treat it in a trivial manncr, but inquire 
into its grounds, and in particular investi- 
gate the authority on whichit was founded; 


and that the person who had dared to use: 


the influence of the late minister without 
his approbation or consent, should be 
called to give an account of his conduct at 
the bar of the House. 

Mr. Powys observed, though he had 
differed, with much regret, for some time 
with the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
he was always happy to pay every just 
tribute to his merit; and he could not 
help admiring on this occasion the very 
open, unequivocal manner in which he 
had stood torward and repelled the pre- 
sent imputation. In this respect he had 
set a noble and manly example to the 

resent ministers, and he trusted they 
would follow it literally and without hesi- 
tation. 

Mr. Pitt protested that he had never 
understood any thing of the rumour which 


= 
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had created so much noise and disturbance , motion went, he was thoroughly persuaded 
till he had heard it in the House, and | Mr. Hamilton would come in perfect good 
whether true or false, to this moment he ; humour to their bar, and fairly tell them, 
was not Certain. that he had never intended a breach of 

The Speaker stated, that, previous to | privilege, that he had been joking with his . 
framing a motion, it would be necessary | nephew at a mirthful season, and had 
and regular to state the information that | diverted himself with the story they had 
had been given by the hon. member to the | heard; that he knew nothing about ad- 
House. He had therefore drawn out a| ministrations, and had not imagined his 
‘sketch of this kind, which he would sub- | nephew would have told that House he 
mit to their consideration. He then read | did. His lordship pressed the House to 
a dictail of the information which had been | forego their purpose, and to give up the 
given to the House. Upon which, motion, since it must necessarily be at- 

. Mr. Dalrymple begged to explain what | tended with much inconvenience to the 
he meant in mentioning the duke of Port- | old gentleman, and could answer no ade- 
land’s name: he desired to be understood | quate purpose. As to the charge against 
to have meant “ the Portland administra- | the duke of Portland, however serious it 
tion;” and, upon Mr. Hamilton’s refusing | might appear at first, it was now evidently 
to name his authority, he said he concluded | reduced to nothing, and was not worth the 
it came from that administration. pains of sending 500 miles to fetch an old 

General Conway said, the name of the | gouty gentleman, 75 years of age, at a 
duke of Portland had been annexed to the | season, too, when he knew the roads in 
accusation by Mr. Dalrymple, and it now ; Scotland must be impassable. 
appeared the charge was transferred to the It having been proposed to compromise 
whole of the late administration. The | the matter, as on all sides the imputation . 
general, with great warmth, agreed spon | on the duke of Portland’s administration 
the unfairness and the injustice of intro- | was allowed to be scandalous and without 
ducing the noble duke’s name so unneces- | foundation, and that the story of the 500/. 
sarily, and expatiated on the noble duke’s | was completely ridiculous, 
high character; in defence of which, when Mr. Byng said, he would consent to no 
so scandalously aspersed, every friend to | motion of compromise that contained words 
his noble family ought, in honour and ; short of a declaration, ‘ that those who 
in candour, to exert himself. made the charge had wholly abandoned it.” 

Mr. Dalrymple declared his extreme | © Mr. Foz said, he thought if any words - 
concern for having accidentally introduced | of apology would have been satisfactory, 
the duke’s name. He said, it had been | those of his hon. friend would have been 
entirely owing to his agitation and flurry ;| so; but unless he was sure that a resolu- 
he never had seen the noble duke in his | tion of exculpation could be carried nem. 
life, nor had any transaction with him | con. he should not accept of such a com- 
whatever. promise, and that for this reason: as the 

Mr. Byng, Lord North, and Mr. Fox, | ex-ministers were known to be supported 
who had been out of the House a short | by a majority of that House, if a resolution 
time, now entered. of exculpation were carried upon a division, 

Mr. Byng told the House, that he had | it would immediately be said, that any 
been with the duke of Portland; that the | motion proposed in their favour would 
duke not only declared himself innocent of ; unavoidably be carried while they held a 
the whole of. the charge, but said he had | majority, and thus they if la as liable to 
no knowledge whatever of Mr. Hamilton | as much suspicion of guilt as if their inno- 
of Bargeny; and had desired him to assure { cence had in no degree been made appa- 
the House, that he was then in their lobby, | rent; for this reason he wished the motion 
ready to come to the bar, and answer to | to be put and carried, notwithstanding the 
any question the House might think | inconveniences and expense to which it 
proper to put to him. would expose Mr. Hamilton. 

Sir Peter Burrell moved, ‘“* That Mr. Mr. Dundas said, the House need not 
Hami:]ton of Bargeny do attend the House | trouble themselves about the expence it 
upon this day fortnight.” would put Mr. Hamilton to, as he was a 

Lord F. Campbell said, he knew Mr. | man of considerable fortune, possessing an 
Hamilton perfectly, that he was a most | estate of 5,000/.a year. He said farther, 
respectable character, a very merry, | that he should wish the motion to go, as 
worthy, and witty old gentleman. If the | it would give a warning to the people in 
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Scotland that was highly necessary, and 
teach them to be more cautious of making 
use of the duke of Portland’s name than 
they had been hitherto. It would prevent 
the noble duke’s name from being bandied 
about at elections, and on occasions where 
it ought not to be prostituted to base and 
improper oses. 

Mire Mocdonald moved, that the word 
‘ fortnight’ be omitted, and the words 
¢ three weeks’ inserted in its stead; 
which was carried. 

Mr. Burke rejoiced that the noble duke 
had acted so like himself; the first news 
the House had heard of his grace, being 
that he was at their door ready and willing 
to be examined. Mr. Burke contrasted 
this with the conduct of anotlier, about 
whose fame rumour has been busy. 

The motion, ** That Mr. Hamilton do 
‘attend the House on that day three weeks,” 
was put,and carried. 

Lord North humorously asked general 
Ross, if the lord of the bed-chamber al- 
luded to by him on Monday, was his 
brother-in-law, lord Willoughby ? 

General Hoss assured him it was not. | 

Lord North upon this ‘said, he hoped 
every other gentleman ‘cape who had a 
brother, or brother-in-law, a lord of the 
bed-chamber, would put the same question 
tothe hon. general. 

' After a hearty laugh, there was a pretty 
general call on general Ross to name the 
lord in question. At length he said it was 
lord Galloway: 

Capt. Keith Stewart said, that under- 
standing that his brother (the earl of Gal- 
ioway ) was the person alluded to, he had 
called upon him, and requested that he 
would put down in writing the substance 
of the conversation between him and the 
hon. general: his noble relation had done 
so, and with the leave of the House he 
would read it. He read it accordingly. 
The paper stated, that general Ross having 
called upon him to pay him a visit, he 
(lord Galloway) entered into a conversa- 


tion with him on the India Bill, which he. 


condemned as much as he could; but 
finding the general defended it with great 
warmth, he changed the conversation, by 
asking him what he thought of a child of 
his, then in the room; and some time 
after, being called out: to a gentleman, 
wished a good morning to the general, 
who took his leave. This he took to be 
the substance of what passed, though not 
having’suspected that what had passed in 
private would ever have been made the 
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subject of a public discussion, he had not 
paid such attention to his words as to be 
able to remember them correctly. Capt. 
Stewart said, that he respected the hon. 
general, and knew his spirit was high ; 
but still he thought he would have acted 
more becoming the spirit of a soldier, if, 
while he was refusing to give his noble 
relation’s name to the House, he had not 
whispered it to half the members who were 
in it. 

General Ross denied that he had whis- 

ered to half the members; one noble 
lord, indeed, had sat down by him on 
Monday, and begged he would tell him 
the name, which he refused; thej other 
then told him it might possibly influence 
his vote that day; upon which he told 
him that the noble lord in question was 
nearly in connexion with lord Gower; 
this was all he had said to any one on the 
subject. - He said he had been unex- 
pectedly waited on by the noble lord, 
though their intercourse had been inter- 
rupted for. a considerable period. He 
called on him in consequence of his visit ; 
the conversation turned on politics; he 
was shewn into a private room; the noble 
lord talked of lords Thurlow, Gower, and 
the Chancellor of. the Exchequer, being 
constantly together at dinner; asked if he 
thought he could change bis political 
creed to that of the present administra- 
tion? He answered him that he could not. 


‘On which the noble-lord said, that he 


could assure him that it was his Majesty’s 
sentiment, that those who opposed the 
India Bill to be brought into parliament 
were enemies to the crown. 

Mr. Fox said, that it was rather singular 
that a paper which had been written for 
the purpose of answering a charge, did not 
advance one single syllable in contradic- 
tion of that charge. This had not been 
the conduct that night of the duke of 
Portland, of himself, and of his noble col- 
league; they had flatly contradicted the 
charge, and called for inquiry. He was 
ready to admit, however, that it by no 
means appeared that the noble lord had 
acted by the direction of the minister. 

Mr. Pitt’s motion for leave to bring in 
his India Bill, which had been superseded 
by the motion for Mr.,Hamilton’s atten- 
dance, ‘ to answer’a oreach of privilege,’ | 
was then renewed, and carried without 
further debate. d 

Mr. Fox said, that though he thought 
the existence of the House was now se- 
cured, yet he did not know what step the 
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folly and frenzy of ministers might lead 
them to take. He wished therefore to 
know, previous to his moving the order of 
the day, what assurances he could obtain 
from ministers respecting the dissolution of 
parliament before Friday next. If there 
was to be no dissolution, he would wave, at 
this late hour, moving the order of the 
day on the state of the ‘nation till that 
period. 

Mr. Pit was at a loss, in his present 
state of imputed insanity, how to satisfy 
the right hon. gentleman on that point. 
He could, however, assuve him, that all 
his time till Friday, would be employed in 
preparing the proposed bull for the inspec- 
tion of the House. 


Debate on the York Petition for a Re- 

form in the Representaiion.| — jan. 16. 
_ Mr. Duncombe presented a Petition from 
the freeholders of the county of York, 
Setting forth, ‘* That the petitioners, sen- 
sible of the original excellence of the 
constitution of this country, most ardently 
wish to have it maintained upon the 
genuine principles on which it was found- 
ed; and that it is necessary to the weltare 
of the people, that the Commons House 
of Parliament should have a common in- 
terest with the nation; and that, in the 
present state of the representation of the 
people in parliament, the Commons of 
this realm are partially and inadequately 
represented, and consequently cannot 
have that security for their liberties, which 
it is the aim of the constitution to give 
them: and therefore the petitioners again 
renew their earnest supplications to the 
House, to take into their most serious 
consideration the prescnt inadequate state 
of the representation of the people in par- 
liament, and to apply such remedy to this 
great constitutional evil, as to the House 
may seem meet.”’ 

Lord North said, that having been al- 
ways an enemy to this wished-tor innova- 
tion, having seen the nation happy under 
the present government, and having voted 
against the proposition before, he thought 
it necessary to declare that his opinion on 
this subject had not undergone the small- 
est alteration: on the contrary, he was 
now much confirmed in the propriety of 
his sentiments on this question, by the 
conduct of the House within these three 
weeks; a conduct which did them the 
highest honour, as it proved them to be, 
what the advocates for a reform had 
always asserted it was in thcir nature im- 
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possible they should be, a body of men 
zealous dor the purity of the constitution, 
whom corruption could not warp. 

Mr. Powys observed, that this was one 
of those very few questions on which he 
happened to agree with the noble lord: 
as long as the governiwnent of this coun- 
try should rest in the hauds of King, 
Lords, and Commons, he certainly cull: 
as far as in him lay, maintain the repre- 
sentation of the pcople in that House in 
its present form; but if ever he should 
see a fourth estate introduced into the 
constitution, he believed he should be 
bound in duty not only to oppose, but to 
promete a parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Burke wished to know where this 
fourth estate was to be tound, the intro- 
duction ef which would make the hon.. 
member change his opinion of the destined 
reform. He said, he should rejoice to 
learn in what part of the heavenly system 
this new planet of a fourth estate might 
be discovered ; at present it was invisible ; 
and what might be its influence or opera- 
tion of its gravitation in the political 
planetary system, it was not for him to 
conjecture. But to drop the curious 
idea of a fourti: estate, he would read 
to the House a few short passages from 
a pamphict, written, or supposed to be 
written, by a person who was very lately 
a member of this House, but who 
within a few days had been translated, 
not transported to a place of rest—the 
House of Lords, which lord Chesterfield 
used to call sometimes the hospital of in- 
curables, sometimes the hospital of inva- 
lids, and which might also very properly 
be called a political workhouse, as etymo- 
logists say, Lucus a non lucendo, like a 
parish workhouse, where people are sent 
to when they are no longer able to work. 
The person he meant was lord Camelford, 
who, like Elijah, had been wrapt up into 
the heaven of rest. ‘To whom he had lett 
his cloak, it was not his business to in- 
quire; perhaps this pamphlet might be 
considered as his cloak, which he left to 
his disciple in the lower House.—Mr. 
Burke then read several passages, which 
iaid it down as a constitutional doctrine, 
that the House of Commons had a right 
to advise the crown; that the prerogatives 
of the crown were but trusts for the 
good of the people, and consequently that 
they could not be constitutionally exer- 
cised to their prejudice ; and finally, that 
no ministry could exist in this country 
without the contidence of the House of 
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Commons.—These, Mr. Burke ironically 
observed, were the pernicious and anti- 
constitutional doctrines which lord Camel- 
ford had the audacity to lay down and 
maintain, and which were evidently calcu- 
lated to introduce, cherish, and support 
what the hon. member was pleased to call 
a fourth estate in the constitution. The 
present House of Commons, acting up 
to the unconstitutional doctrine of Jord 
Camelford, had had the presumption to 
look upon the prerogative of the crown as 
atrust; they had sacrilegiously dared to 
advise the sovereign to the exercise of it; 
and they had had the insolence to declare, 
that there ought to be an administration 
which possessed the confidence of the 
House of Commons. ‘Thus they had 
given efficacy to the unconstitutional doc- 
trine of the noble Jord, and introduced 
that dangerous, that alarming fourth 
estate, which had operated a political con- 
version in the hon. member, and of an 
enemy had made a friend to a parliamen- 
tary reform. 4s to bringing up the Peti- 
tion, he certainly would not oppose it; 
but as to the reform itself, he wouid cer- 
‘tainly give it the most hearty opposition, 
as he had not yet felt any change in his 
opinion on that question. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that though much 
had been said, he did not find there was 
any opposition to the motion for bringing 
up the Petition. As for himself, he pre- 
sumed he need not say that he was a 
friend to it: soon after his introduction 
into that House, he had declared his opi- 
nion as to the necessity of a parliamentary 
reform ; that opinion he had supporied in 
two successive sessions, and the want of 
success had not made the least altcration 
in it. If, indeed, any thing had been 
wanting to confirm him in his decided ad- 
herence to that opinion, it was the conduct 
of which he had been a witness for some 
weeks past in that House; a conduct 
which he was convinced he never should 
have seen had the reform which the peo- 
ple so much wished for been obtained. 
He would not, however, be understood te 
be an advocate ‘for every species of reform 
which might appear necessary to other 
men; but a temperate and moderate re- 
form, temperately and moderately pur- 
sued, he would at all times, and in all si- 
tuations, be ready to promote to the ut- 
most of his power. 

The Petition being brought up and 
read, Mr. Duncombe moved, that it do lie 
upon the table ; and Mr. Pitt seconded 


the motion. ; 
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The Earl of Surrey upon this observed, 
that the freeholders of York expected the 
right hon. gentleman would have done 
something more than barely second -a 
motion: they fondly hoped that he would 
have taken an active part in the business, 
and supported the reform with all his 
power. They reposed the greatest confi- 
dence in his abilities, which were certainly 
of the first rate; and as they had formed 
an opinion that he would not consent to 
make any part of a cabinet in which there 
was a man who was hostile to a parliamen- 
tary reform, so they presumed that success 
would attend this application. This he 
had been commissioned by a most respect- 
able body of freeholders of the county of 
York to communicate to the right hon. 
gentleman ; and he had taken that oppor- 
tunity toconvey to him, in the most public 
manner, their wishes, their hopes, and 
their expectations. He himself was a friend 
to reform: he had seen the fatal conse- 
quences of secret influence, which would 
not have dared to shew itself, had the 
House of Commons been constituted in 
such a manner as to be in reality the re- 
prescntative of the nation: in that case 
Charles Mellish, esq. would not have ac- 
cepted the Chiltern hundreds against his 
will, at the desire of the duke of New- 
castle, for the purpose of making a va- 
cancy for the borough of Aldborough, 
which was known to be entirely at the 
disposal of that nobleman. 

Mr. Pitt was surprised to hear the 
noble lerd censure him for not doing 
something more than second a motion that 
the petition should lie upon the table. 
He might have expected a censure in- 
deed if he had gone any farther, as he 
might have attorded the gentlemen on the 
other side an opportunity to cry out that 
he had presumed, with defiled hands, to 
pollute the fair petition of the people; 
that he, the creature of secret influence, 
had dared to interfere when there was 
question of a measure which was to root 
influence out of that House. He was 
ready to return the noble lord his thanks 
for the flattering opinion he entertained 
of his abilities, if by other parts of his, 
speech he was not convinced that this 
was overbalanced by a bad opinion of his 
political conduct in other respects: he 
was, however, thankful to the freeholders 
of York for the favourable sentiments 
they entcrtained of him; but he was at a 
loss to conceive where they had learned 
that he never would make part of a ca- 
binet, any one member of which should be 
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hostile to a parliamentary reform; per- 
haps it would be absolutely impossible 
ever to form such a cabinet; the proposi- 
tion was a point on which there were so 
many different opinions, that he believed 
if the country was to remain without a 
cabinet until one could be formed that 
should be unanimous on this subject, Eng- 
land would never see an administration. 
To him, on the other hand, it appeared 
not alittle singular, that the noble lord and 
his friends, who were such determined 
enemies to influence, should expect that a 
measure relating simply to the Commons, 
such as a reformation in the representa- 
tion of the people, should in any degree 
originate in the cabinet, or come forward 
under their influence and protection. All 
he would add was, that individually he 
would exert the utmost of his ability to 
support the measure of a reform in par- 
Tiament, whenever that subject should be 
brought before the House. 

Mr. Fox agreed entirely with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to find a proper number of persons 
to form a cabinet, who would agree upon 
the expediency, policy, or. necessity of a 
parliamentary reform. He was glad to 
find the right hon. member of his opinion, 
for it completely justified one part of his 
( Mr. Fox’s) conduct, which had been ap- 
proved by persons, whose good opinion 
was of great importance to ‘id When 
he was sent back to his constituents the 
last time, on being appointed Secretary 
of State, many very respectable persons, 
who found no ground of censure of the 
coalition, blamed it merely on this, that 
he had associated with a noble lord who 
had always shewn himself a determined 
enemy to a parliamentary reform. His 
answer to them was the same with that 
which had been made by the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was almost impossible 
to make a cabinet arrangement of persons 
who should be unanimous in support of a 
- reform. This, certainly, was not the case 
in the present cabinet; and there- was 
some reason indeed for surprise, that the 
right hon. gentleman, in the selection of 
cabinet ministers, had scarcely introduced 
one single person who would support him 
in his endeavours to bring about that re- 
form. The person whom the language of 
the constitution emphatically called the 
keeper of the King’s conscience, was the 
declared enemy of such a reform; and 
Jord Sydney, with whom he (Mr. Fox) 
had acted for so many years, had invari- 
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ably opposed every attempt that had been 
made to effect this reform. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, had not sacri- 
ficed his opinion on that subject, when he 
went into the cabinet with these noble 
lords; nor did he give up his, when he 
coalesced with his noble friend near him: 
each had retained his former opinion on 
that head, just like the right hon. gentle- 
man and his colleagues ; and the defence 
of these ministers for coalescing, notwith- 
standing their difference of opinion on the 
uestion of parliamentary reform, was the 
wetence of his coalition with his poble 
friend, as far as that point went. 
The petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table. ' 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pitt's 
East India Bill.| Mr. Chancellor Pitt 
presented to the House his Bill for the 
better government and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company. It was 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Pitt then moved, That it be read a 
second time on Wednesday the 21st. . 

Mr. Fox said, that as the right hon. 
gentleman had wished that gentlemen 
would compare this Bill with that which 
had been thrown out by the Lords, he did 
imagine that in fixing a day for the second 
reading, he would have fixed on one suffi- 
ciently distant to afford gentlemen time 
enough to make a comparison. When he 
broughtin the Bill which had been thrown 
out, he was accused of having acted with 
blameable rapidity; and yet he did not 
move that it should be read a second 
time sooner than the seventh day after it 
had been presented; and even then, the 
right hon. gentleman was pleased to say, 
that this was shameful precipitation : how 
inconsistent, therefore, must his conduct 
be on the present occasion, when he would 
force the House into the consideration of 
so important a Bill as the present? If he 
wished or expected that the House would 
give up their former opinion, and turn 
their backs on their own favourite Bill to 
adopt another, it could not be supposed 
that this conversion could be wrought by 
magic; it must be the consequence of 
conviction that it was a better measure 
than the former; and this could not be 
known unless both were compared, which 
could not be done unless time were al- 
lowed for that purpose. . He would there- 
fore suggest, whether it would not be 
more proper to go into the sccond reading 


on this day se’nnight. 
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Mr. Prt said, that it would ill become 
him to fall into the fault which he had 
taken the liberty to blame in the right 
hon. gentleman, by attempting to hurry 
through the House a measure which he 
could expect to carry only on a persuasion 
of its superior excellence. Bunt it was easy 
to convince the House that there was not 
the least ground for the charge, because 
there was not the least similarity between 
the conduct of the right hon. member and 
his own. When the first Bill was brought 
in, it came suddenly upon the House; 
the parliament had been called early to- 
gether; they were told that the business 
of India would be brought before them; 
but the precise measure that was to be 
proposed was kept a profound secret, till 
the very day it was opened tothe House. 
At that time, the House was satisfied only 
of one point, that something must be done 
for securing the empire of India to this 
country: the something which was pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman was of 
so extraordinary a nature, and so danger- 
ous to the constitution, that the House 
might well have expected to pause, to call 
for time to consider of 80 new and extra- 
ordinary a measure: a delay of only three 
or four days was asked, for the purpose of 
procuring a numerous attendance of mem- 
bers by a call of the House, and yet that 
delay, short as it was, was refused : it was, 
therefore, with peculiar inconsistency, 
that the right hon. gentleman called for a 
delay, who would consent to none, when 
a similar request was made to himself. 
Another striking difference between the 
present and the late Bill, was, that the for- 
mer was brought in upon grounds which 
had been over and over again debated 
during the discussion of the rejected Bill : 
to spare the rights of the Company, as far 
as was compatible with the safety of the 
public; to avoid the introduction of any 
innovation upon the constitution, and to 
guard against giving any new and dan- 
gerous influence to the crown; these were 
the great outlines of his Bill; and these 
were the points for which he, and those 
who supported him, opposed the right 
hon. gentleman’s Bill. But, what was 
most singular in the conduct of the right 
lion. gentleman on the present occasion 


was, that though he had all along argued, 


that the delay even of a day might be 
fatal to India, he was now completely 
forgetful of this circumstance, and called 
for a delay of three days; and when it was 


-considered that he meant, if he could, to 
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have this Bill thrown out, in order to make 
way for the re-introduction of his own, it 
was clear that, if he succeeded, there must 
be another more considerable delay con- 
sequent upon this, before his Bill could be 
past; and thus the affairs of India, which 
might be ruined by the loss of a day, were 
totally disregarded in this struggle by the 
right hon. gentleman. For his own part, 
however, as he wished not that his con- 
duct should in the smallest degree savour 
of that precipitancy, which he thought so 
blameable in the right hon. gentleman, he 
would give up the point in question, and 
consent to put off the second reading to 
this day se’nnight. 

Mr. Burke contended, that the grounds 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Bill 
had not been all discussed: there were 
several points that were new, and required 
serious Investigation. The erection of a 
tribunal for the trial of delinquents in In- 
dia was entirely new; the absurdity of it, 
however, could not but strike at the very 
first blush of it; a court made up of per- 
sons who were at one time judges and de- 
linquents must be expected. The Bill 
just brought in was so very far from being 
built upon the grounds of the objections 
which had been made to the Bi!l of his 
tight hon. friend, as to be founded on the 
reverse of these grounds: for the strongest 
of these objections went to run down an 
undue influence, and yet the new Bill 
vested in the crown an influence para- 
mount to any that had been created by 
the first Bill. It put the whole East 
India Company into the hands of the 
crown; and the influence arising from the 
patronage would be the more dangerous, 
as those who were to have the distribution 
of the whole in. reality, though perhaps 
not in name, would be removeable at the 
will and pleasure of the crown. But, it 
was said, the consent of the proprietors 
had been obtained for all that was to be 
taken from them. This was, in reality, 
an insult to common sense; for he would 
contend, that the violation of their char- 
ter was not the less for thisconsent. ‘The 
proprietors knew that, whether they 
would or not, their charter must be in- 
fringed ; and therefore they were glad to 

urchase what the minister was pleased to 
leave them, by avoluntary surrender of all 
the rest—if that could be called a volun- 
tary surrender, which made men give up 
what it was no longer in their power to 
keep. The felon, under eentence of 
death, gladly receives his Majesty’s pag 
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- don or remission of the sentence, on con- 
dition of transportation: why so? be- 
cause he knows, that if he refuses the 


gales under this condition, he must be’ 


anged; and therefore, melancholy a 
thing as banishment is to a man who loves 
his native country better than any other 
in the world, still he consents to live in 
exile, because, by consenting so to do, he 

reserves what is still dearer to him—his 
fife. For his part, he was ready to pay 
homage to every corporeal and mental 
virtue thathe could see. [A loud laugh.] 
Mr. Burke said, the laugh was perhaps a 
greater mark of ignorance and folly in 
those from whom it proceeded, than a 
proof of a blunder in any thing he had 
said ; for he could produce an author of 
the very first character, in whose works 
he could shew the same expression. He 
could not, therefore, attempt to cure an 
expression which was far from being a 
blunder: he called that a corporeal virtue 
which depended on the body; such un- 
common boldness arose from very strong 
nerves: and he never knew any one more 
fully possessed of this corporeal virtue of 
boldness than the young Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who dared to come into 
office by means the most disgraceful and 
unconstitutional; and who, in defiance of 
the respect due to the public and to that 
House, dared to persevere in remaining in 
_ his present situation, contrary to the sense 
of that House, which had expressly de- 
clared that they had no confidence in 
him; and yet he had the modesty to ex- 
pect that the House should proceed to 
examine his Bill! But, surely, he ought 
at least to have told them whether they 
were to be suffered to live long enough to 
discuss it, and either pass or reject it. 
They had, indeed, got assurances from 
day to day, but it little became the dig- 
nity of that House to live constantly by 
reprieves; if their death-warrant wassigned, 
let them die; but if it was expected that 
the Bill should be examined and debated 
with candour, let the terrors of a sudden 
execution be removed, for under them no 
freedom of debate could exist. 

Governor Johnstone said, that some men 
were 60 happily sagacious, that they 
usually broke ground on both sides; at 
one time they would say, and build an ar- 
aaa on it, that the proprietors of the 

ast India Company had not given their 
consent to the propositions which form 
the basis of the new Bill; and yet, for fear 
they should be foiled there, they cun- 
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ningly turn the tables on their antagonists, 
‘and say, that if they even did consent, it 
was of no consequence; because, if they 
did consent, it was merely to give up what 
they were no longer able to keep; so that 
whether they did or did not consent, was 
a matter of the utmost indifference to 
these gentlemen; they liked a war of 
tongues, they delighted in speeches, in 
tropes and metaphors, but generally steere 
ed clear of argument: for his part, who 
did not like a war of words or tropes, he 
would speak from facts, and from them he 
would argue. A very respectable gentle- 
man (Mr. Lushington) who was a direc 
tor of the East India Company, and whom 
he was happy to see in that House, had 
said on Wednesday last, that the court of 
directors had not givén their consent to 
the resolutions of the 6th of this month: 
this was very true; for, by some means or 
other, the business was put off till the very 
last moment, when the resolutions were 
carried before the court of proprietors, 
where they were agreed to, the directors 
being present, and none of them objectin 
to them. But since the ballot, they had 
been again discussed in the court of di- 
rectors, where no one was prepared to op- 
pose or debate them; and they were 
agreed to unanimously, though the hon. 
entleman himself was present: and in- 
dled he would have been not a little sure 
prised if he had opposed them, because 
the hon. member had early declared him- 
self an enemy to the principle of the first 
Bill. It had been said also, that though 
the resolutions had been carried by a bal- 
lot, yet the number of persons who ballot- 
ed was so small, that they could not be 
conceived to convey or express the sense 
of a body of proprietors, amounting in 
number to 1,400. This, however, was a 
strange mode of reasoning; for as well 
might it be said, that the sense of the 
House was not expressed by the members 
present on any question, but by those who 
were absent, if the latter surpassed in 
numbers the former. Such doctrine 
would not be suffered in parliament; and 
if it was false when applied to this House, 
it was not less so when applied to the 
court of proprietors: they were all sum- 
moned by public advertisement; the 
might all have attended; if they had, 
they might all have balloted; and it 
might be fairly presumed that the absent 
did not dislike the resolutions, or they 
would not have failed to attend and op- 
pose them: and in order to ascertain this 
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fact, as far as man could pledge himself 
for the actions of other men, he would be 
able to get a majority of the general court 
to give their sanction, not merely to the 
resolutions, but to the Bill this day 
brought in. A right hon. gentleman who 

oke before him, had cast severe reflec- 
tions on a tribunal that had the control of 
the servants of the Company in India, 
stating, that they would screen delin- 
quents; he would, however, venture to 
say, that men as respectable, and of as 
fair and honourable a character as the 
right hon. gentleman, would be found to 
exercise the capacity of judges on all oc- 
casions, with as much integrity as any 
men in the kingdom: he therefore wished 
that gentlemen would refrain from general 
and indiscriminate censure, and confine 
themselves to those charges which they 
could substantiate. 

General Smith insisted, that the Com- 
pany had acted, in the late ncgociation 
with the minister, like men who were 
ready to give up every substantial interest, 
provided they could retain some little 
shew or appearance of what they were 
losing. The directors did not treat like 

rsons who were willing to part with a 
ittle, in order to preserve a great deal; on 
the contrary, they did not blush to offer 
more than the minister’s shame would suf- 
fer him to accept; for they had made an 
offer to surrender to the crown the ap- 
pointment of governor-general, which the 
Chancellor had been ashamed to accept. 

Mr. Rolle said, he was not a little sur- 

rised at hearing Mr. Burke talk of insult- 
ing the dignity of this House, which he 
disregarded so much as to restore to their 
employments in an office two persons who 
had been charged with frauds; and had 
restored them after he had felt that such 
a proceeding would be highly disagreeable 
to the House. 

Mr. Burke said, the hon. governor 
ought not to blame him for liking a war of 
words ; for he himself had never failed to 
come in for his share; the hon. gentleman 
could give broadside for broadside; and 


he knew how to open his lower deckers as. 


well as any man in that House. As to 
what had been said by the hon. member 
who spoke last, he held his abuse in such 
contempt, that he would not deign to give 
ap answer to it. 

Mr. Rolle replied, that since the right 
hon. gentleman despised him, he would, 
on Thursday next, move for papers rela- 
tive to the transactions he had alluded to; 
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and on which some propositions might 
be grounded, that would make the right 
hon. gentleman not very well pleased with 
himself for having acted with so very little 
deference to the opinion of that House 
and of the public. 

Mr. Burke said, he did not mean to say 
that he despised the hon. gentleman; but 
he despised, most cordially, the threats 
which that gentleman had, more than 
once, thrown out against him. 

Sir Richard Hill cautioned the House 
to be on their guard, not less against core 
rupt influence than against secret in- 
fluence: the latter might sometimes be 
good, but the former never. There was 
ore instance of secret influence being of 
public utility, and it was related in a book 
which it would be for the good of man- 
kind was it much more the study of the 
world than it is; he meant the Hol 
Bible. There it was related, that when 
Haman was meditating the destruction of 
the Jews, the honest Israelite Mordecai 
went to the queen of king Ahasuerus, who, 
by the power of her secret influence with 
her husband, averted the danger which 
threatened the people of God; and Ha- 
man, who was already rioting, in imagina- 
tion, on the spoils of the Jews, was driven 
from the cabinet of his prince, and was 
hanged on a gibbet. Thus an innocent 
people were saved from destruction, and 
justice was executed on a villain, through 
the means of secret influence. But cor- 
rupt influence must ever be bad. What 
might be the consequence, if it should 
happen that an heir apparent should at- 
tend in that House, and during a de- 
bate should, by his looks and gestures, 
endeavour to countenance a faction, and 
influence the votes of members? Might 
not such conduct be construed to be a 
specics of corrupt influence? 

Here sir Richard was interrupted by a 
general murmur of the House, and a cry 
of ‘ Order ” from many parts. 

sLord AMethourne said, that what the 
hon. baronet had been saying, amounted 
to a direct attack upon the prince of 
Wales, and therefore be would call upon 
him to adduce his proof. 

Sir Richard Hill replied, that he meant 
no attack upon his Royal Hizhness; he 
was only speaking hypothetically. 

Lord Welavat spoke in fevour of lord 
North, and of the Bill which had been 
rejected : and concluded by saying, that 
the prince of Wales acted extremely 
right, in his opinion, in attending the de- 
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bates of parliament, for the purpose of 
imbibing true principles of the constitu- 
tion, of which he was born to be one day 
the guardian and protector. 

The Bil was ordered to be read a 
second time on that day se’nnight. 


Debate in the Commons on the Rumours 
respecting a Dissolution.] Mr. Fox moved 
the order of the day for the House to go 
into a committee on the State of the 
Nation. 

The Earl of Surrey begged the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to inform them, 
whether a dissolution would take place 
before the India Bill should have been 
disposed of. He had a petition from 
Sheflield, for a Bill that was absolutely 
necessary for that town to carry on its 
business; but as the idea of a dissolution 
pervaded men’s minds, the people of Shef- 
field did not think it prudent to apply to 
the House at present, lest, after they should 
have proceeded some way in the Bill, the 
parliament should be dissolved, and they 
should thereby lose both their money and 
their pains. 

Mr. Fux said, that let the right hon. 
gentleman give what answer he pleased, 
or no answer, that would not satisfy him, 
or prevent him from going into the com- 
mittee. 

The Solicitor General hoped that his 
right hon. friend would give no answer 
at all to the question. He wished this 
country might never have'a minister who 
should suffer himself to be drawn in to 
pledge himself not to advise the crown in 
any given contingency, to exercise his 
prerogative of dissolving his parliament: 
and he equally wished that this country 
might never have a king, who would tie 
himself down upon every occasion not to 
exercise this prerogative, even when it 
should seem to himself and to his minis- 
ters advisable to dissolve the parliament. 
Did gentlemen wish to strip the crown of 
this prerogative? Let them bring in a Bill 
for that purpose, as was done in the reign 
of Charles 1, which should declare that 
the parliament should not be dissolved 
without their own consent: such a Bill 
once passed into a law, would of course 
become part of the constitution ; and then 
he would have no objection to it. But he 
would appeal to the judgment and decency 
of the House, whether it would be proper 
to be continually calling upon the minister 
and the crown for answers and explana- 
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had been presented to William 3 by the 
House of Commons, to request his ma- 
jesty would inform them by whom he had. 
been advised to give his negative to a bill 
that had been presented to him for his 
royal assent. An answer was given, which 
happened not to please some men, who 
moved for another address, in order to 
obtain a more explicit answer; but the 
good sense of the House interposed, and 
quashed the proceeding. 

General Conway said, that a most un- 
constitutional doctrine had been advanced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other evening, of which he took notice at 
the time; but the right hon. gentleman 
did not think proper to take any notice of 
his animadversions. He said, that it was 
his duty, as a minister of the crown, not 
to make any comments on the King’s 
answer. Now, as he had all his lite been 
taught to look upon every answer from 
his Majesty, and speech from the throne, 
to be the answer and speech which the 
minister had put into his mouth, the mi- 
nister of course must know the meaning 
of what he himself advised ; and as he was 
responsible for both, he ought of course 
to explain them, when they appeared not 
to be sufficiently understood. To refuse, 
therefore, to give an explanation, under 
the pretence that an answer was the an- 
swer of his a ac was, in his opinion, 
unconstitutional, unparliamentary, and de- 
structive of that freedom of debate which 
made it necessary for every speech and 
answer from the throne to be in fact the 
speech and answer of the ministry. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that his reason for not 
thinking it proper to give any explanation 
of an answer was, that it was not consti- 
tutional, and for this reason; the answer 
being, as it unquestionably was, accord- 
ing to parliamentary usage, the answer of 
the minister; for which answer, be its 
meaning what it might, he must be re- 
sponsible; as a minister who advised it, he 
was of opinion, that it would be improper 
to give, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, as a member, an explanation, for 
which he was not responsible, of an answer, 
for which, as minister, he was responsible. 


Debate in the Commons on Lord Charles 
Spencer’s Motion for the Removal of Mt- 
nisters.| The House then went into a 
committee on the State of the Nation; 
Mr. Hussey in the chair. 

Lord Charles Spencer rose, and said, 
that notwithstanding the want of habit of 
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speaking in that House, and his natural 
timidity in that respect, he should offer a 
resolution to the committee, which was 
become necessary to the welfare of this 
country. ‘The House had already de- 
clared, in the most unequivocal terms, 
their want of confidence in the present 
administration: by what arts they still 
maintained their situation he knew not; 
but he was certain, when his Majesty 
should be convinced that the House of 
Commons could not confide in his present 
ministers, he would that instant withdraw 
his confidence from them. The resolution 
which he had to offer followed naturally 
those to which the House had already 
agreed; it was the most moderate that 
could be prepare in our present situation, 
and would, he hoped, have every good 
effect, and the kingdom again see a set- 
tled, efficient administration. His lord- 
ship concluded with moving, “ That it 
having been declared to be the opinion of 
this House, that, in the present situation 
of his Majesty’s dominions, it is peculiarly 
necessary there should be an administra- 
tion that has the confidence of this House, 
and of the public; and that the appoint- 
ments of his Majesty’s present ministers 
were accompanied by circumstances new 
and extraordinary, and such as do not 
conciliate or engage the confidence of this 
House; the continuance of the present 
ministers in trusts of the highest impor- 
tance and responsibility, is contrary to 
constitutional principles, and injurious to 
the interests of his Majesty and _ his 
people.”” : , 

Mr. Baker seconded the motion, and 
called upon ministers to know if there 
were any grounds for certain rumours, 
now in circulation, that monied men in 
the city had joined together, and offered 
to furnish government with a very large 
sum, for the purpose of enabling ministers 
to dissolve the parliament, and corrupt 
their constituents. If these rumours were 
true, a deeper wound was thereby given 
to the constitution than any it had yet re- 
ceived, and a fourth estate was created 
with a witness. 

Mr. Powys said, as the two resolutions, 
to which the present resolution was de- 
clared to be a necessary consequence, 
were voted at six o’clock last Tuesday 
morning, when gentlemen were quite ex- 
hausted, and unable to enter into a debate 
on matters so extremely important, he re- 
joiced at the subject of them being now 
brought forward, when a fair opportunity 
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for discussing it offered. He said he had 
not been in town before the holidays, 
when the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had made his motion on the 17th of De- 
cember, or he should have voted with him. 
At this time, he observed, the two great 
parties into which that House was divided, 
had at the head of each of them a man 
of high honour and transcendent abilities ; 
both of them characters to whom the 
country must necessarily look up with ad- 
miration and confidence. He did not like 
the ground on which the present ministers 
came into office; but as they were there, 
he had rather they should not go out. 
He said he had a great predilection for 
Mr. Pitt; he had also as strong a predilec- 
tion for Mr. Fox, notwithstanding he could 
not approve of his coalition with the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon. 
acknowledged his great talents, and he 
would freely declare, he thought his am- 
bition laudable and honourable. He must 
at the same time say, he believed he did 
not care by what means he gratified it. 
He had long wished the two right hon. 
gentlemen could have acted together ; but | 
then he would acknowledge he saw the 
difficulty. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon could not be disgraced without the 
right hon. gentleman’s being disgraced at 
the same time: the disgrace of either must 
be the disgrace of both. The noble lord now 
shone with a reflected lustre, with a bor- | 


‘rowed light. He was aman not /audandus, 


but ornandus, tollendus. He wished that 
could be the case. Mr. Powys next went 
into an admirable disquisition on the con- 
stitution: with all his anti-republican no- 
tions, he said, he reyarded the crown and 
its prea as a part of the people’s 
rights held in trust for them; the sovercign 
was bound, by the most sacred of all ties, 
to exercise his prerogatives wisely, and for 
the benefit of his subjects. His ministers 
were to answer for the exercise of the pre- 
rogative. The prerogative of putting a 
stop to any bill by a negative, was grown 
obsolete, but not given up. Ifa time ever 
should arrive, when two of the branches 
of the legislature should conspire together 
against the other, in what manner must 
the crown preserve its own independence ? 
He described Mr. Fox’s powers in most 
striking colours, and tuld the following 
story in analogy to them :—At one of the 
king of Prussia’s dinners, where the con- 
versation was always carried on with per- 
fect freedom, his majesty being in a gay 
humour, said to Abbé Bastiani, ‘* Whicn 
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you shall obtain the Tiara, how will you 
receive me, when I arrive at Rome to pay 
my duty to your holiness?” I will im- 
mediately give orders, replicd the Abbé, 
*“ Qu’on fasse entrer Paigle noir, qu’il me 
couvre de ses ailes, mais—qu’il m’epargne 
son bec.” He wished the present mi- 
‘nister might be tried, and that his fate 
might be rested on the only measure he 
had yet proposed to them, his India Bill. 
One thing he had heard which ought to 
give the House the highest confidence of 
is disinterestedness and regard for public 
economy ; viz. that he had given the late 
sir Edward Walpole’s place of clerk of the 
Pells to colonel Barré, on condition of the 
colunel’s resigning his pension of 3,2001. 
a year. He concluded with objecting to 
the motion, as unjust, premature, and un- 
warrantable. : 

Mr. Jolliffe made a handsome panegyric 
on lord North, whose conduct and abilities 
had long deserved and excited his com- 
mendation. He argued in favour of the 
motion, and said that no minister of whom 
that House and the people did not approve 
could stand. 

Mr. Drake said, that in such an alarm- 
ing crisis of public affairs, when violent 
measures were pursuing, it became mo- 
derate men to step forward and endcavour, 
by an honest exertion, to defeat their per- 
nicious effect. He said he wished that 
there miglit always be an honourable op- 

Salen it was right to keep up in that 

louse a proper jealousy of administration, 
to make them wary and prudent. Oppo- 
sition was, he declared, the ventilator of 
the constitution; it preserved it in health 
sand vigour. He took notice of the Ad- 
dress which the city of London had gone 
up with to St. James’s that day, mentioned 
the violence of the Jate East India Bill, 
commended the moderation of the pre- 
sent, advised the House by no means to 
agree to a motion calculated to disgrace 
an administration just come into office, 
and that had taken no one measure by 
which their good or ill conduct could be 
judged of, and concluded with saying, that 
1e should not wonder if the Address of 
the city of London was echoed by every 
city in the kingdom. 

Ir. Holdsworth said, he considered 
himsclf as put to his option, whether he 
would choose an administration in pos- 
session of the confidence of the crown, or 
an administration in possession of the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. It 
was difficult to decide either way ; but he 
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would prefer the latter. He then spoke 
of the two India Bills, and gave that 
brought in by Mr. Pitt the strongest com- 
mendation. He delivered a warm eulo- 
gium on that gentleman’s character and 
talents, and spoke of his conduct in a re- 
cent instance, in the disposition of a lucra- 
tive place for life, in terms proper for so 
praise-worthy a piece of conduct. He 
asked if it was tor that proof of disin- 
terested regard for his country, that op- 
position would turn Mr. Pitt out of office? 

Sir VV. Dolben said, he should not have 
risen to speak, but for an expression 
dropped by an hon. gentleman, which not 
only no true Whig, but no true Tory ever 
would countenance, he was persuaded. 
The expression, as it struck his mind, was, 
that the ministers must be chosen by that 
House and the people. This contradicted 
every idea he had met with relative to the 
British constitution, and therefore he could 
not Jet it pass unnoticed. With regard to 
the motion, when he recollected that the 
present ministers had as yet had no trial, 
that a Bill was in possession of the House, 
which the right hon. gentleman had de- 
clared he desired to have fairly discussed, 
and compared with the Bill of the right 
hon. gentleman, and wished to stand or 
fall by that Bill, he could not but think 
the resolution premature and unwarrant- 
able. 

Mr. Jolliffe declared, he had not said 
that the ministers ought to be chosen by 
that House and the people: what he had 
said was, that no ministry could stand 
which that House did not approve. 

Mr. I’or observed, that political dis- 
tinctions were by no means involved in 
the present question. The principles of 
Whig and Tory, said he, which have given 
rise to so much difference of sentiment, 
and to so much disputation in the world, 
have no connexion with it. In my con- 
versations with the rankest Whigs, and in 
the whole course of my reading, I have 
never found the hardiest of them deny a 
right inherent in the prerogative to elect 
its own ministers. On this point all are 
agreed. But though this be the admitted 
and established right of the executive 
branch of the constitution, is it not also 
the privilege of this House, and of Par- 
liament, to decide on the conduct of ad- 
ministration, on the peculiarity of their 
introduction into office, and on those cir- 
cumstances which either entitle them to 
the confidence or the reprobation of the 
House? It was on thig principle allowed 
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- onall hands, and the exercise of which, 
in various ingtances, has saved the country 
from ruin, that the resolutions of last 
Monday were submitted to the committee, 
and afterwards received tne sanction of 
this branch of the legislature. 

But although it is undoubtedly the pre- 
rogative of his Majesty to appoint his 
ministers, it may still be a point worthy 
of consideration, how far it may be prudent, 
wise, and politic in a monarch to continue 
them in power, and support them in office, 
when they are declared by that House 
to have been elevated to their station by 
means unconstitutional, and such as have 
rendered them unworthy of confidence. 
On this question, as I cannot allow myself 
even to imagine that a monarch would ap- 
point ministers whom he did not think 
possessed of the confidence of parliament, 
so I cannot even form an idea that a wise 
and prudent sovereign would be hardy 
enough to continue in office those who 
have been reprobated as undeserving their 
regard. In my opinion therefore there is 
no medium, there is no option to the 
crown, as long as the late resolutions re- 
main unexpunged. 

Sir, it has been alleged, that these re- 
solutions were passed at a late hour, and 
that they were precipitated in a manner 
unbecoming their magnitude and im- 
portance. It is true they were agreed 
upon at the conclusion of a long and 
tedious debate. But let gentlemen reficct 
on the numbers who voted on the occa- 
sion, and even on the length of discussion 
to which they were previously subjected. 
There were 338 members in the House 
when these resolutions were adopted, and, 
though decided ata late hour, the grounds 
of them had, in the course of the debate, 
been frequently touched on, and fully ex- 

lained. : 

Much has been said of the importance 
of an immediate discussion of the Bill 
which has this day been read in the House ; 
I hope every member will pause over these 
suggestions; that he will reflect for a 
moment in whom this Bill originates ; that 
he will consider that it comes from, and 
is supported by men, to whom this House 
has denied its confidence, and whose 
mode of election it has reprobated and 
condemned. 

I readily agree with an hon. member 
who has asserted, that the failure of any 
bill proposed by ministers is no cause for 
their dismission from office. This is a 
sound doctrine; let it be applied to the 
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dissolution of the late ministry. A Bill 
received the sanction of one branch of 
the legislature, and was submitted to the 
consideration of the other. Every thing 
seemed to promise it at first a favourable 
reception in the other House: there was 
only one method, a method as new as 
unexpected, as secret as infamous, b 
which it could be overthrown. This dar 
design was accomplished by a member of 
the present administration, but who has 
since, for reasons best known to himself, 
resigned his charge. It was not therefore 
the failure of the India Bill in the other. 
House which ejected the late ministry 
from office, but the mode by whicl: that 
failure was accomplished ; a mode which, 
being new and extraordinary, this House 
has condemned. On these accounts, there- 
fore, even though the India Bill which has 
been this day read, were the essence of 
political wisdom, it ought to be rejected 
by the House. 2 | 

It has been asserted that the influence 
of the crown in this House is diminished, 
Still, however, is it not great and exten- 
sive? Does not the dismission of the late 
ministry, and the adoption of the present, 
exhibit its magnitude? Were not both 
these measures effectuated by the means 
of a dark and secret influence on the 
royal mind? Was it not in this way that 
ministers, wh ohad been emphatically styled 
the keepers of his Majesty’s conscience, 
were dismissed from the participation of 
his councils and government? These were 
facts which were no secrets. These the 
person who was accessary to their exist- 
ence, found himself under the necessity 
af publishing; and in publishing them, 
he published, at the same time, his own 
infamy. - Would a man, with the heart 
of a man, have acted so mean and shame- 
ful a part ? | 

But, whilst I thus express myself with 
respect to the rights of parliament; whilst 
I assert the privilege of this House to de- 
cide on the conduct of ministers, and to 
consider the modes or artifices by which 
they have crept into office ; whilst I exhibit 
and condemn their conspiracies against the 
constitution of this country, let it not be 
understood that I wish to diminish those 
rights which are legally invested in ma- 
jesty. The prerogative of the negative 
Is a. maxim which I have always ad- 
mitted, always asserted, always defended. 
Who doubts it? I, for one, never have. 
And had this prerogative on a late occa- 
sion been exerted, not in the dark and 
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under the baleful shade of a secret in- 
fluence, but in an honest, open, and 
avowed manner, I should have applauded 
the measure. 

An hon. member (Mr. Powys) has re- 
flected on my ambition in the progress of 
my parliamentary conduct. But by what 
fact can he substantiate his charge? Has 
not my conduct been always consistent ? 
Have I trod in any road but one? Have 
I not sought to elevate myself by direct, 
open, and constitutional modes? Have I 
endeavoured to gratify my ambition by 
the artifices of secret intrigue, by sculking 
behind the throne, by flattering his Ma- 
jesty’s prejudices? Have I ever deviated 
from the principles I have avowed, or in- 
consistently and meanly attached myself to 
ene administration in 1782, and another 
constituted on opposite principles in 1783 ? 
No one can state such objections to my 
conduct. 

A coalition has been the subject of re- 
commendation during the course of de- 
bate. I neither court nor avoid union 
with any party. Such coalition, however, 
must be established on a broad and con- 
sistent basis. Every well-constituted ad- 
ministration must be one with itself. This 
is absolutely indispensable. The noble 
ford with whom I formed a coalition, dif- 
fered from me on various grounds previous 
to the establishment of this connexion. 
We differed on the subject of the Ame- 
rican war. This difference, however, was 
obviated when that war came to a period. 
I thought the influence of the crown too 
great. On this subject the noble lord also 
differed from me. This ground of con- 
trariety of opinion was likewise, in some 
measure, taken away. A third thing in 
which the noble Jord and myself enter- 
tained a variety of sentiment, was his con- 
necting himself with an administration of 
whose measures he did not perfectly ap- 

rove. This point the noble lord may 
still defend, whilst I maintain my former 
opinions. These were the material grounds 
-on which, in our political conduct, we 
differed, and. hich being done away, 
every objection to our coalition was re- 
moved. I have, therefore, no objection 
to connect myself with persons of any de- 
scription, with whom I can form a per- 
Mancnt union on sound and general prin- 
ciples, with men who enjoy the confidence 
of this House and of the public. When 
such persons appear, I shall reckon it a 
duty to coalesce with them—a duty which 
1 owe to my country. 
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An hon. gentleman under the gallery . 
has told us, that his Majesty had a confi- 
dence in the present ministers; but can 
such an idea be for one moment supported 
in the House? Can it be believed that 
his Majesty has a confidence inymen who 
have formed a conspiracy against the con- 
stitution, and got into office by an act of 
treachery ? Such a supposition is a libel 
on majesty; after the resolutions of Mon- 
day it cannot exist; and I have too great 
a respect for the sovereign to dwell on it. 

To confound persenal and political con- 
fidence, is a common error. That his ° 
Majesty may repose a personal confidence — 
in his present ministers, separately and 
individually, I have no doubt; but that 
he should repose a confidence in their 
political character, under the opprobrium 
which rested on them, is too gross an idea 
to be admitted or entertained. What lan- 
guage does such a supposition hold out to 
every member in the House? Is it not 
saying to him, spend not your time in 
politics; cease to study the constitution 
of your country, or to rise to eminence in 
the senate ; study rather the arts of duc- 
tility and secret intrigue ; these are much 
better calculated to give you distinction in 
the state, by rendering you the object of 
royal regard. I venerate the character 
of the young man who holds the reins of 
government at present; I admire his vir- 
tues and respect his ability; but if he 
would conciliate the favour of such a mo- 
narch, he must sacrifice every ingenuous 
quality in his nature; he must substitute 
cunning instead of wisdom, complaisance 
instead of honesty, and meanness instead 
of real fortitude and magnanimity. He, 
therefore, who maintains that the present 
ministry enjoy the confidence of the crown, 
affronts the dignity and wisdom of majesty, 
and even fights on his stumps in deference 
of a reprobated administration. 

These circumstances, therefore, strongly 
impress me with the idea, that the King 
is either ignorant of the resolutions of 
last Monday, or that his ministers have 
deceived him with respect tothem. When 
the noble lord who sits near me, and who 
governed the country for so long a period, 
at last found himself deserted by the House, 
and a majority of nine only in his favour, 
even in this situation ,he retired with be- 
coming propricty and decency. How 
much more, then, was it incumbent on 
those to follow his example, against whom 
a much greater majority appeared ona 
vote of censure on their admission to of- 
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fice. ‘There is, therefore, a political ne- 
cessity for the present motion. I am 
happy, however, that it is not personal, 
and would still hope that the measures of 
the present administration will not lay the 
House under the necessity of following up 
their former resolutions by an address to 
the throne. —— 

Much has been said of the confidence 
of the public in the present administration. 
I have been told that this day an address 
has been carried to the throne in support 
of this idea. But if in that address it has 
been insinuated to his Majesty that his 
late ministry threatened, or still threaten, 
to invade the prerogative, I have only to 
assert, that such an insinuation is, false. 
A rumour: has been circulated, and ad- 
verted to in the House, that it is the in- 
tention of the public to correct the vices 
of parliament, by supporting ministry by 
voluntary benevolence. Of this mode of 
supporting administration, independent of 
parliamentary subsidy, I remember to have 
received a most able and decided opinion 
from that acute and masterly genius, lord 
Ashburton, .whose loss to this country I 
cannot sufficiently lament. As, however, 
it is the most improbable, I think it is also 
the most innocent mode of supply that has 
been devised. In the present case, how- 
ever, it is more dangerous perhaps than in 
any other. The situation of this House, 
threatened by the existence of a ministry 
whom they have condemned, would render 
such a measure, were there not an impro- 
bability of its existence, truly alarming. | 

Sir, I have only one point more to touch 
on, but it is one which I cannot pass over 
in silence. Much has been said of active 
and passive influence. 
which, in its application to the royal per- 
sonage who has frequented this House of 
late, I do not understand. God forbid 
that he should not take an interest in its 
ape concerns, For where is he more 
ikely to imbibe a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution than within these 
walls?) And how can he more eminently 
illustrate the excellence of his character 
than by thus blending his personal respect 
for his Majesty with his attachment to his 
country ? 

Mr. Dundas. Sir, after the testimony 
of so many honourable and independent 
joe who have, with one voice, ac- 

owledged that the resolution before you 
is, in the present case, absolutely unwarrant- 
able, I rise with peculiar satisfaction, and 
eannot but augur well of the event of this 
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night’s debate. Sir, I rejoice to see the 
moderation and temper which has shewn 
itself on this occasion; I rejoice that we 
meet the question fairly, and that it is not 
brought forward as that was, upon which 
this resolution is founded, and of which it 


‘is said to be nothing more than a corollary. 


The former question, important as it was, 
not only to the interests, but to the per- 
sonal honour of his Majesty's present mi- 
nisters, was brought before us suddenly 
and unexpectedly at five o'clock in the 
morning, when every man’s faculties for 
speaking, for hearing, and for judging 
properly, were exhausted by a previous 
debate of more than twelve hours, and 
when a very considerable portion of the 
House had departed, under the firm and 
very natural persuasion that no more ques- 
tions of consequence were likely to be in- 
troduced. The present question, as it is 
brought forward at a better hour and with 
a better temper, so will it be decided upon, 
I trust, with a better and clearer judg- 
ment; and I assure you, Sir, I shall at- 
tempt so far to follow the example of those 
before me, and of the right hon. gentle- 
man himself (Mr. Fox), as té suffer no- 
thing A feleiice nothing indecent, nothing 
heated, nothing unbecoming the critical 


and awful hour in which I speak, to escape 


out of my lips. ° 

Sir, the first thing I have to observe is 
clearly and distinctly this; that allowing, 
for argument’s sake, actual credit for every 
report without doors, and every insinua- 
tion that has been made here, the present 
resolution is nevertheless utterly without 
foundation. What, Sir, is the utmost that 
reports have ever said? That my lord 
Temple has indiscreetly, wantonly, and, 
if you will, unconstitutionally, reported 
his Majesty's private opinion on the sub- 
ject of the India Bill, and that in the 
House of Lords that Bill has been by this 
means thrown out. But, Sir, is my lord 
‘Temple a minister? Your resolution says, 
his Majesty’s present ministers: lords of 
the bedchamber are no ministers; who, 
therefore, are those men that your resolu- 
tion means to slander? IL call on the noble 
lord to amend his motion, and to name in 
it every minister of his Majesty, on whose 
character he means that this stigma should 
alight. Sir, 1 defy any man even to in- 
sinuate that any one of his Majesty’s 
cabinet has ever had the least share of 
that secret influence upon which this mo- 
tion is founded, and for which it is to turn 
them out of office. Sir, they are not even 
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accused ; ne have a right to be accused, 
and they will deny every part of the.im- 
putation. The throwing out of the India 
Bill was a matter previous to their appoint- 
ment, a matter in which they had no con- 
cern, and for which they can share no 
blame, even if I allow, for argument’s 
sake, that blame is due any where. | 

His Majesty's present ministers have, I 
assert, been constitutionally chosen by 
him who has the sole right to choose them ; 
and by this resolution they are by this 
House instantly turned out. Sir, is it 
therefore for their incapacity and msuffi- 
ciency that you overthrow them? [Hear! 
hear!] Then, Sir, I insist that their in- 
capacity and insufficiency shall be named 
in the motion as the ground upon which 

ou at once deny them your confidence. 

et this House judge and know apon what 
ground they give their vote. Let me tell 
you, Sir, our constituents will ask to know, 
the people of England must and will know, 
why ministers named by his Majesty are 
instantly turned out by the House of 
Commons; turned out, I say, before they 
are tried, and condemned before they are 
accused. 

Sir, if this resolution means any thing, 
it is in the nature and spirit of an address, 
requesting the King to appoint a new set 
of ministers. I am forced, therefore, to 
view it in this light, since it is, in effect, 
| pags at his Majesty, and must probably 

followed up by an address in the same 
tenor and to the same purport. I beg, 
therefore, the House will go with me in 
considering how the royal mind must feel, 
and what sort of language his Majesty 
must hold to himself upon such an ad- 
dress: ‘“‘ You send me back the ministers 
I have just chosen; have I not, then, the 
right to choose my ministers? Certainly 
yes, you say. But what crimes have they 
committed? What is it they have so soon 
perpetrated? Certainly not one act of 
their administration is yet passed. Are 
they, therefore, without the confidence of 
the House of Commons? Are they men 
s0 unpopular, so incapable, so insufficient, 


a moment? Is the minister who devotes 
himself to the House of Commons parti- 
cularly, so unpopular and so incapable? I 
had chosen him, I had singled him out as 
aman, of talents the most astonishing, of 
integrity the most uncorrupt, of a repu- 
tation the most extraordinary. I had 
fondly imagined him the favourite of the 
House of Commons; I had been taught 


¢ 
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that you will not bear with them even for | 
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to fancy, that in celebrating his name, all 
my people joined in one anthem of praise. 
Is it for this, therefore, that the House of 
Commons thus instantly condemn him? 
Is it on account of his fair fame and un- 
exampled reputation that I am desired to 
withdraw my public confidence from such 
a person as this? It follows, no doubt, 
therefore, that you wish me to substitute 
characters as opposite as possible to this ? 
You wish me then to name some man or 
men in whom I can place no confidence; 
some man or men whom my people exe- 
crate, and in whom I myself, in perfect 
union with my people, cannot confide. If 
such men are to be my only choice, if un- 
popularity, hatred, and distrust are to be 
the qualifications and the great characte- 
ristics that form a minister in these days, 
it would be matter of the sincerest joy to 
me, if the House of Commons would per- 
mit me to wave my choice; let the House 
of Commons name their minister, let them 
search out persons suited to their purposes, 
only let me not be forced to play the 
farce of naming to them men whom they 
have singled out, whom my conscience 
condems on public grounds, and whom 
my people tell me they do not approve.” 
Such would be the natural answer of a 
king, allowing him to be a man of feeling, 
and a man of honour, like ourselves, on 
such an unheard-of address as this ; just 
this must necessarily be his private senti- 
ments and soliloquy on the occasion. 
Therefore, I would beseech the House at 
once to name the men in whom alone they 
are determined to confide. Already we 
know their names. Let us bring in a bill, 
naming the right hon. gentleman and the 
noble lord exclusive ministers of this coun- 
try for a term of years; for that is pre- 
cisely the spirit and meaning, that, Sir, is 
the plain English of this resolution; ex- 
cept, indeed, that by the present motion, 
the House of Lords is exempted from an 
share in the nomination; whereas, if it 
was a bill, it would not be the House of 
Commons alone that would name the mi- 
nister of this country. 

Sir, we have been told by the right 
hon. gentleman, that this is a great con- 
stitutional question, and not @ question 
who shall be minister. I meet the House 
on that ground, and I beg leave to request 
no more tavour than this, viz. that every 
man who thinks with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that this is not a question who 
shall be minister, will vote with him, and 
I am content that all the rest should vote 
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with me. Nay, Sir, if there is any man : stated to be legal, if he was not convinced 


in this House who in his conscience does 
not think that this resolution serves to 
name the right hon. gentleman and his 
colleagues the ministers and the only mini- 
sters of this country, I am content that all 
such persons, to a man, should vote 
against me. I feel on this ground very 
sure of finding myself to-night in a most 
respectable majority indeed. Sir, I have 
no personal objections or dislike to the 
able lord or the right hon. gentleman; it 
is upon clear constitutional grounds that I 
resist this vote, and I call upon the inde- 
pendent part of the House to stand forth 
and maintain the character, the modera- 
tion, for thus I will venture to say they 
will most effectually maintain the true 
consequence, of this British House of 
Commons. Let the House look well to 
its conduct this night, for this night it is 
about to decide what is the constitution of 
this co The assumption of power 
and privileges which did not belong to it, 
has once proved the overthrow of this 
constitution; we are verging towards the 
same precipice again, we are claiming to 
ourselves the right of appointing ministers, 
we are disclaiming the nomination of his 
Majesty, without cause and without trial. 
Mr. Dundas added a few observations re- 
specting the attendance of the prince of 
Wales in the House of Commons, and 
hinted, by way of hypothesis, that if on 
any occasion such personage should testify 
by his behaviour, or gesticulation in the 
House itself, any partiality to any parti- | 
cular party of men, such marks of partia- 
lity might serve as a means of influence, 
and would not be perfectly becoming. 
Lord North said, that having so often 
asserted the legality of giving private be- 
bevolences in bounties for raising soldiers 
and seamen, purchasing relief in clothes 
and other things for prisoners, building of 
ships pf war and the like, he could not 
condemn those who laid out their money 
in any of these ways, for the use of the 
public or of those who were engaged in its 
service ; but he would, on the other hand, 
& positively maintain the illegality of be- 
nevolences, when given for the purposes of 
corrupting an existing parliament, of cor- 
rupting the electors at the election of a 
new parliament, or to enable the crown to 
do for ever without any parliament at all; 
and therefore he would be greatly alarmed 
at hearing that benevolences had been 
offered for purposes that did not come 
within the description of those which he 


that men were in general much more ready 
at promising than at performing; but his 
fears subsided, when he reflected that one 
million was not so easily raised on private 
credit; or, even if it could be raised, those 
private persons would not be very forward 
to stake their creait and their property, 
but more particularly at so critical a situa- 
tion. An hon. gentleman had said, that 
he shone with borrowed or reflected 
lustre ; better even were it for the country 
that this moon should be restored to the 
hemisphere, than that it should be left in 
darkness. Was the bright star that ought 
to illuminate it eclipsed, or was it set, and 
lost to human eye? The hon. gentleman 
had applied to him an expression that had - 
been applied to a great predecessor of his, 
with the difference of a non—* non lau- 
dandus—ornandus—tollendus.” He pre- 
sumed the hon. gentleman did not mean 
tollendus in the worst sense; he hoped he 
did not wish him to be killed: he wished 
him, however, to be ornandus ; that was 
to say, in very vulgar English, to be kicked 
up stairs. For his part, he had no inclina- 
tion to be kicked up stairs; he should be 
sorry to stand in the way of any arrange- 
ments that might be useful to the country; 
but nevertheless he would not go to the © 
House of Peers; he would stay in that 
House, to defend his character and his 
honour, as often as he should hear it 
attacked. If, by the course of nature, he 
should be carried up to the House of 
Lords, he would think it an honour of the 
highest degree, if ministers would suffer 
this House to enjoy its rights and privi- 
leges in the scale of the constitution ; that 
was to say, if they suffered any constitu- 
-ion at all to exist in the country; if they 
did not, then he would go.to the upper 
House, as to a place of rest, or, as some 
pope of this House would say to him, as 
a place of sleep, where he would repose 
for the rest of his life, with this only cone - 
solation on the approaching insignificance 
of the peerage, that it was the branch that 
would be attacked last by the secret in- 
fluence, and be swallowed up in the immen- 
sity of royal power, become absolute by the 
extinction of the other two branches of the 
constitution. But his honour and _ his 
character would not suffer him to accept 
of a peerage now: the acceptance of it 
would place him in that situation in 
which Agrippine describes herself :— 

‘‘ Je vois mes honneurs croitre, et tomber 

mon crédit.”” ; 
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It had been said, that the resolutions on 
which the one then before the committee 
was grounded, had been carrried at six 
o’clock in the morning; but gentlemen 
should recollect that it was after a very 
long debate, and that there were present, on 
the division, 343 members; avery consider- 
able number indeed, greater by for than the 
number by which ninety-nine questions in 
a hundred in that House were determined. 
His lordship concluded by some handsome 
compliments to the prince of Wales, who, 
instead of throwing himself into the arms 
of base flatterers, attended the House of 
Commons, where he might learn the true 
spirit of the constitution, and the nature of 
this Jimited government. 

. Mr. Macdonald said, that the true point 
to be considered was this, whether there 
was good foundation for the removal of 
the late ministers, and whether the present 
could as yet have made themselves ob- 
noxious to the House from any official 
ground, which alone the House as such 
could lock to. He contended that the 
India Bill had manifested such principles 
of government, as made it the duty of the 
sovereign to remove them. The existence 
of the constitution was involved in the 
success of that pernicious project, by 
which it was demonstrated, that the rights 
of the crown would be overlaid by the 
weight of a new influence. He observed, 
that anccdotes, obscurely stated hitherto, 
which respected a noble lord in the other 
House, were artfully introduced to keep 
out of sight the necessity for a late remo- 
val. These anecdotes of a noble lord 
were, that he gave his opinion, though 
not in office ; and finding those of his sove- 
reign agree with them, published that fact, 
and from hence it is concluded the Bill 
was lost in the other House. Admitting 
the noble earl to have been wrong, for 
argument’s sake, yet how were the present 
Ministers contaminated by the conduct 
which any individual might think proper 
to hold? But he denied such conduct was 
wrong: some lawyers had, indeed, ad- 
vanced that no subject could advise the 
crown, but responsible ministers. Only 
one authority had ever before maintained 
that it was not the privilege of the peers 
so to do, and of the commoners, when per- 
mitted. Mr. Justice Allybone, the papist 
judge stuck on the bench of James 2, to 
judge the seven bishops, had been the first, 
and he hoped would have been the last, 
who uttered such doctrine: his brethren 
on the bench told him, that his doctrine was 
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not to be maintained, and were dismissed 
for this language of freedom. The alter- 
native then was this, that the successors 
of those who would have destroyed the 
constitution of Great Britain; must not be 
suffered to act, though men of. character 
and principle, to support a doctrine, which, 
if it were true, they had not to answer for, 
but which was so far from being true, that 
it had been reprobated even in James the 
Qnd’s time. Perhaps it could not be 
better expressed how unjust it was to 
impute any circumstance which a noble: 
earl was engaged in, to the ministers, than 
by reminding gentlemen of an expres- 
sion of the hon. gentleman below the 
gallery, ‘‘ that it is ever to be guarded 
against in reasoning, not to mistake 
concomitant circumstances for cause 
and effect.” What the noble earl had 
thought fit to do was not the cause of the 
appointment of the persons in question, 
but the salvation of the country, by pre- 
serving the unity of the executive power, 
which every man was deeply interested in 
preserving; for upon that very unity de- 
pended the possibility of keeping it wifhin 
just bounds. This Bill, he said, which 
had those pernicious qualities, the noble 
lord hdd threatened the renewal of, and 
the gentleman who had been his colleague 
had done the same, but was now willing 

ito alter any thing, provided he did not 
alter the substance. The noble lord in 
vindicating the resolutions, passed under 
extraordinary circumstances at six the 
other morning, and then first proposed, 
said, ** You have them here; you may 
now consider them, and pass your judg- 
ment.” It wasa method, he remembered, 
proposed by a man of wit, that the House 
should vote first, and discuss afterwards ; 
this was exactly putting that plan in prac- 
tice. The resolutions, from which the 
present was drawn, and which were stated 
as rendering it necessary, ought to have 
come forward with solemnity, and to have 
been submitted at a time when gentlemen’s 
attention was not worn out. It was plain, 
that the whole of this topic, respecting 
any circumstances which an individual 
might choose to give birth to, was unjustly 
imputed, if wrong, to others, for the sake 
of doing the monstrous injustice of not 
suffering the ministers whom his Majesty 
had appointed even to begin. With jus- 
tice, indeed, might a line, quoted by the 
late secretary, be applied to these resolu- 
tions :— 
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“ Sed quo cecidit sub crimine, quisnam 
Delator? quibus indictis? quo teste probavit? 
Nilhorum. Verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A Capreis.” 


He reminded lord North that he had upon 
aformer occasion expressed his opinion 
of the present minister in that House, as 
one who was born a minister; it now lia 
peared that he wished him to be a still- 
born minister. He proceeded to shew the 
injustice, both to the crown who appointed, 
to the House, to the people, and to the 
persons of the ministers as yet untried, 
to prejudge them in the manner proposed, 
which was founded on reasons which did. 
‘not apply to the present case. The ques- 
tions therefore being, Was a removal ne- 
cessary to preserve the constitution? and, 
Are the present ministers capable and 
honest? He should answer affirmatively 
to both, without examining any anecdotes 
of lord Temple’s actions, and should vote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that a learned gen- 
tleman had stated the resolution as an 
invasion of the King’s prerogative. If it 
struck him in that light, he would not give 
it his support. He wasa friend to pre- 
rogative; it was part of the great law of 
the constitution, vested in the crown, not 
for the private gratification of the sove- 
reign, but as a trust to be exercised for 
the welfare of the people. But among all 
the powers and prerogatives of the crown, 
there was none more valuable than that 
of having the assistance of a great national 
council to advise the crown in the 
exertions of its prerogative, and to 
aah the sovereign from being misled 

y artfol and interested advisers. It 
was this advantage of a great national 
council which gave the monarchs of this 
country the superiority over the sovereigns 
of Europe. He said the learned gentle- 
man had admitted the right of the House 
to advise the crown to remove ministers 
onacharge of misconduct; but would any 
man say, that he could not suppose it pos- 
sible, that the crown might trust the great 
offices of the state to hands so perfectly 
unequal to the management of the public 
business, that it might be proper for the 
House of Commons to meet the mischief 
before it had run its fyll career, and to 
advise their sovereign to remove such 
incapable ministers, before any gross act 
of misconduct had been committed? The 
hon. gentleman had called for a precedent 
of such interference ; he was not prepared 
to produce such a precedent; he would 
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mention, however, an instance, where 
much mischief had followed from parlia- 
ments not having interfered to advise his 
Majesty to remove an incapable minister. 
The instance he alluded to was the appoint- 
ment of the earl of Bute in place of that 
vigorous minister whom his Majesty found 
in office at his accession. In private vir- 
tues and private character, the earl of © 
Bute was not inferior to the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; yet, who was 
there that would not admit, that it would 
have been a blessing to this country if the 
House of Commons of that day had ad- 
dressed his Majesty to remove the noble 
earl from his administration before an 
misconduct could have been proved? It 
had been said, the present motion was 
calculated not only to procure the removal 
of one administration, but the appointment 
of another. Unquestionably it was. Who 
was there who did not wish for the most 
speedy appointment of a vigorous admi- 
nistration? The resolutions already passed, 
declared the want of confidence of the 
House in the present ministers. If those 
resolutions were not rescinded, the pro- 
posed resolution followed as a conse- 
quence. Was there any pretence for re- 
scinding those resolutions? Upon what 
ground ought the House to have confi- 
dence in the present ministers? Was it 
because they had procured the removal 
of ministers in whom the House had 
confidence? Was it because in the 
present critical situation of public affairs 
they had created a total stagnation of 
public business, for the sake of gaining — 
their employments? He thought the pre- 
sent ministers, destitute as they were of 
the confidence of the House of Commons, 
incapable of conducting the public busi- 
ness; the sooner they were removed the 
sooner would the country be relieved from 
its present dangerous situation. 

Mr. Fox took occasion to declare, that 
he was ready to accommodate in every 
thing but principles; that he would suffer 
his India Bill to be new modelled entirely, 
reserving only, that it was made a per- 
manent system, and that the seat of go- 
vernment was established at home, not in 
India. 

Governor Johnstone desired him to 
abandon the principle of the Bill, and then 
they would suffer him to model all the 
accommodatory matters as he pleased.— 
This Mr. Fox would by no means con- 
sent to. 

Mr. Sheridan very ably supported the 
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motion, and reminded Mr. Powys of his 

. having used this quotation from Shake- 

speare the day or two before lord North 

retired two years ago :— 

the times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, 

And there an end ;————— 

Mr. Sheridan said, the souls of the pre- 

sent ministry were departed, but their 

bodies, like empty forms, still kept their 

places; to them he might say, 

the times have been 

That, when the brains were out, the man 
would die, 

And there an end; but now they rise again . 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools ; 

threatening the House with fifty deaths or 

dissolutions. , 

General Murray declared he thought it 
fair to discuss the Bill before the fate of 
the ministry was decided. 

Mr. Pitt could not suffer the debate to 
close without saying a few words; but as 
he saw the impatience of the House to 
separate, he would assure them that he 
would detain them only for a few mo- 
ments. Let the fate of the motion be de- 
cided one way or the other, he said he 
could not but feel the utmost comfort and 
satisfaction at the full, fair, and impartial 
_ discussion the question had undergone, and 
more particularly in having been witness 
to a debate, in which, although, from the 
personal nature of it, he was debarred 
from taking any part himself, so many 
worthy and truly respectable gentlemen 
had risen to defend his character and 
rescue it from the odium which the vio- 
lence of faction and the malice of party 
would have wished to have loaded it with. 
In the course of the discussion, a great 
variety of topics had been handled in a 
way that did honour to the ability of those 
who had spoken, and proved incontest- 
ably, that the art and ingenuity of that set 
of men whose chief aim it had been to 
mislead and confound, had not been suc- 
cessful to the degree that they might pos- 
sibly have hoped; but that there were 
others, and those of acknowledged esti- 
mation and importance in the country, 
who were not more accurate in their judg- 
ments than zealous in their determination 
to tear the mask from the face of faction, 
and shew it in ifs native colours. This 
necessarily afforded him all the gratifica- 
tion that his most sanguine hopes could 
have aspired to. With regard to the ques- 
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tion, the committee would dispose of that 
as they thought proper: it was a question 
from its personal tendency certainly of 
some importance to him, but of infinitely 
more to themselves. The character of the 
House, the confidence of the people in 
their representatives, depended in a great 
measure on the fate of the motion: before 
they decided a point of such magnitude, 
he desired to throw himself on the can- 
dour, the justice, and the honour of the 
House. He had produced a Bill for the 
better regulation of the East India Com. 
pany’s affairs, a Bill which he had given to 
the House as a pledge of his merits as a 
minister; a pledge by which he had con- 
sented to abide, and to rest all his preten- | 
sions to the confidence of the House on a 
fair comparison of that Bill and the Bill 
of the rizht hon. gentleman. His Bill was 
already before them, and it rested with 
them to name the day for its discussion. 
If they came to a decision upon the mo- 
tion that night, and a majority agreed to 
it, the House would have condemned him 
unheard, and before any opportunity bad 
been afforded them to form an opinion 
upon, whether he deserved to be con- 
demned or not. Jt had been agreed on 
all hands, that a system of regulation, with 
regard to the future government of India, 
was indispensably necessary ; one Bill upon 
that subject had been agitated already, 
and had passed that House, but had been 
lost in the Lords. The opinions of the 
public at large, he would venture to as- 
sert, were decidedly against that Bill. 
Would the House, then, while they had a 
Bill upon the same subject, but of a very 
different nature, in their possession, and 
which yet remained to be examined and 
discussed, proceed the length of the mo- 
tion then under consideration? He flat- 
tered himself that they would not prejudge 
him, that they would not condemn him 
unheard, but that they would wait at least 
till that comparison and discussion that he 
most anxiously challenged had been gore 
through, and that the House in this ma- 
terial instance would act consistently with 
that candour, honour, and dignity, which so 
highly became them, and which he hoped 
ever would distinguish alltheir proceedings. 
_ The committee divided: For the Reso- 
lution, 205; Against it, 184. Majority, 
21. The House being resumed, the Re- 
solution was reported, and agreed to. 
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Rolle observed, that from a declaration 
which he made a few days ago, thag he 
would on this day move for certain papers 
relative to Messrs. Powell and Bembridge, 
the House miglit naturally expect that he 
would proceed to make his motion now; 
however, he had resolved to decline it for 
the present, for two reasons; one was, 
that he did not like to introduce any 
question that might interfere with or im- 
pede the important business that was ex- 
pected to be brought on this day in the 
committee on the state of the nation. 
The other reason was, that 9 rumour was 
then afloat, that a negociation was on foot, 
by which, it was to be hoped, an end would 
be put to the species of confusion which 
had of late distracted the government of 
this country. 

Soon after Mr. Rolle had set down, 
Mr. Fox entered the House, and the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
‘the state of the nation being loudly called 
for, 

Mr. Fox rose. -He said, that since he 
came into the House he had been informed, 
that an hon. member had given his reason 
for not moving for certain papers, that a 
rumour had been spread abroad of a ne- 
gociation having been set on foet for the 

a of effecting a union between 

h sides of the House. The reason, m 
his opinion, was a very indecent one; and 
the more so, as there was no ground for 
any such rumour; at least he could say 
with certainty that no such negociation 
had reached his knowledge. His motive 
for rising on the present occasion was, to 
tell the House, that he intended to move 
for the discharge of the order of the day, 
and that another order be made for going 
into a committee on the state of the na- 
tion. He observed, that after the resolu- 
tion which the House had agreed to on 
Saturday morning last, it was certainly to 
him a matter of astonishment, that the 
present men should still be found in their 
offices, seeing that that resolution declared 
in the most unequivocal terms, that they 
possessed not the confidence of that House. 
The nation now beheld what had not been 
since the Revolution, an administration 
holding their places in defiance of the 
House of Commons, and renewing as 
much as in them lay those distracted times 
before the Revolution, when, to the mis- 
fortune of the nation, the Houses of Com- 
mons were almost always at variance with 
the executive power; obliged to maintain 
their rights against the prerogative of the 
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crown, which aimed at their annihilation. 
Would that the sea, which surrounded the 
island, could prevent the shame of this 
country from reaching the nations on the 
continent! would that the destruction of 
this government could be kept from the 
knowledge of the dependencies of this 
country, or rather that the constitution 
were secured, and that every thing were 
restored to peace and quiet at home, at a 
moment when there was so much occasion 
for vigorous measures in the cabinet! It. 
might be for the committee to inquire into 
the cause, why an administration was 
found to stand in this country, in open 
defiance of the sense of the representatives 
of the people of England: however, he 
was willing to give his Majesty’s ministers 
time to reflect and coolly to consider the 
situation in which they stood; they must 
know that remaining in office under such 
circumstances, must be produttive of the 
most serious consequences, not perhaps to 
themselves, but to their country. It 
seemed at present to be a contest between 
privilege and prerogative, or rather be- 
tween prerogative and the constitution. 
The question was, in fact, whether a se- 
cret and unconstitutional influence should 
so far prevail in this country, as to be able 
to maintain in office a set of men in whom 
the House of Commons had declared they | 
could not repose confidence. These men 
should reflect that a more dangerous con- 
test could not possibly be introduced ; that 
such a contest never existed in this coun- 
try, without proving injurious to the pre-. 
rogative of the crown and the liberties of 
the people. ‘They should reflect seriously 
upon this, and consider how unlike lovers 
of their country they must be, to render 
themselves instrumental in bringing on a 
contest, from which the most melanchol 
censequences might naturally be paae | 
In order, therefore, to give them time to 
enter Into a serious consideration of the 
business, he was willing to adjourn the 
farther sitting of the committee on the 
state of the nation to Monday next; and 
he hoped that by that time they would be 
able to give such advice to his Majesty as 
should appear to them suited to the pre- 
sent situation of affairs. As to the idea of 
a union with those whom he was now 
opposing, all he would say was, that he 
was not an enemy to any individual ; but 
gentlemen should consider how far it was 
practicable to effect it consistently with 
principles that appeared almost irrecon- 
cileable. 
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Mr. Rolle said, he had not asserted that | House would naturally expect to go 
a negociation for a union was on foot, but | through the India Bill before the com- 
that report said so, and he trusted there | mittee should sit again, they would. find 
was good ground for such a report; as it ; it impossible, as the Bill was not to be 
was from a union of the abilities of both i read a second time till Friday, if the com- 
sides of the House that this country could | mittee was to sit on the succeeding Mon- 
alone expect to be saved. day. He was not without hopes that 
Mr. Drake returned his sincere thanks | every thing might still be accommodated 
to the right hon. gentleman for putting | to the satisfaction of all parties, in the 
off the sitting of the committee to Monday : present struggle for power. However, 
next; he rejoiced at this cessation of hosti- ; though he was desirous that the commit- 
lities, which he hailed as the forerunner of ; tee should not sit till a more distant day, 
a general pacification. From the union | he by no means desired that it should not 
of the right hon. gentleman with the right | sit any more. He had already voted for 
hon. gentleman now at the head of his ! that commitee, and he would not consent 
Majesty’s affairs, the most happy presages | that it should be finally closed, till the 
of glory and happiness to this country } House should be satisfied that the consti- 
might be drawn. Before he sat down, he | tution had nothing to fear from an abuse 
felt it his duty to return his sincere thanks | of the royal prerogative: if the contrar 
also to the Chancellor ef the Exchequer, | should be the case, then he would go with 
for his noble and disinterested conduct, in | the right hon. gentleman, and support 
giving away a place of great emolument, ; such measures as should be deemed ne- 
in such a manner as to prove a relief to the | cessary for the security of the. constitu- | 
public, and establish his own character for | tion; but, for the present, he wished not 
purity and disinterestedness. His conduct | to proceed with haste. The consequence 
on that occasion was great, was noble, was | might be, that this House might possibly 
patriotic and unparalleled. be involved in a contest with the other, 
Mr. Grosvenor rejoiced in the happy | which every man would wish to prevent ; 
prospect of returning harmony in govern- | and, indeed, he was apprehensive, from 
mient: he had, on a former day, seen the | what he had heard the right hon. gentle- 
seeds of a disposition for a reconciliation | man say soon after his Bill had beeo re- 
on this side of the House (the ministers) ; | jected by the Lords, that he would bring 
and it gave him unspeakable satisfaction | it in again precisely in the same form, or 
to find that there were secds of a similar | as nearly so as the forms of the House 
disposition on the other. A happy union | would admit. This, he confessed, had 
of both was an event most devoutly to be | alarmed him; and though he had voted 
wished; and he begged that the indepen- | for that Bill, though he still entertained 
dent country gentlemen would rouse up| an opinion relative to it from which he 
another to recommend this union; a few | would not recede, still he trembled when 
short sentences from them would be more | he heard the right hon. gentleman make 
effectual than the longest and most inge- | that declaration, because he apprehended 
' nious and flowery speeches of others. It | that persevering in the resolution to carry 
gave him particular satisfaction to find | the Bill through, would create a quarrel 
that this diposition to harmony had ma-'! between the two Houses. However, he 
nifested itself, after he had, a few days! had becn relieved from his apprehensions 
ago, ventured to recommend a general | on this head, by what that right hon. gen- 
coalition of all the great men of all par- | tleman had said on Friday last, that he 
ties; if what, he had then thrown out { would not obstinately defend every part 
should produce the desired effect, then | of his Bill; and that, provided the main 
might he sit down with heart-felt satisfac- | points of making the commissioners irre- 
tion, and say, with truth, that “he had | movable for a given number of years, 
done the state some service.” and making their control absolute over 
Lord Frederick Campbell expressed his | the servants of the Company in India, 
satisfaction at seeing the happy omen of | were given up to him, he would not be 
approaching concord. He was glad the ' stubborn as to the other regulations. 
right hon. gentleman had consented to; Mr. Fox said, that he was in hopes the 
put off the sitting of the committee for a | sitting of the committee would not be 
week ; but he would have been more | found to interfere in any respect with the 
pleased, if he had put it off to a still more | consideration of the Bill, fur he trusted 
distant day than Monday next; for as the | that the House would throw it out on 
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the second reading on the Friday. For 
his part, he would do all he could to con- 
sider the Bill on its own bottom, without 
adverting to any collateral circumstance 
that might have attended its introduction 
into that House; but it could hardly be 
expected that the House would follow his 
example in that respect; it was bordering 
upon an impossibility, that these circum- 
stances should not be adverted to by gen- 
tlemen in the course of the debate; and 
therefore, if the Bill could not be dis- 
cussed without any reference to them, it 
was not his fault, but the fault of those 
who had, by their misconduct, rendered 
such a proceeding unavoidable. The 
noble lord had called this a struggle for 
wer; but he would beg leave to assure 
im, that if this expression meant a 
struggle for personal power in him and 
his noble friend, there was not the least 
foundation for it. The struggle was in 
fact between the right hon. gentleman 
over the wav (Mr. Pitt) and the constitu- 
tion; and if in such a struggle, he (Mr. 
Fox) and those who acted with him were 
to remain neuter, it might be truly said, 
that they had abandoned the constitution. 
As far as he himself seemed to be strug- 
gling for personal power, he disclaimed 
the imputation in the most solemn man- 
ner; and he would venture to go as far 
in disclaiming it in the name of his noble 
friend (lord North), whom he did not then 
see in the House; and it was but justice 
to say of that noble lord, that of all the 
charges brought against him while he was 
at the head of affairs, that of struggling 
~ for personal power was never so much as 
thought of; on the contrary, he had 
always declared, and his subsequent con- 
duct proved the sincerity of his declara- 
tions, that he looked to the confidence of 
parliament for the support of his admi- 
nistration; and when aresolution was pro- 
posed to that House to declare the Com- 
mons would no longer confide in him, his 
noble friend, true to his invariable decla- 
rations, thought proper to retire, though 
he was not so deserted, but he was able 
to negative that resolution by a majority 
of nine on a division. Why, then, was 
the noble lord become disagreeable to the 
secret advisers of the crown? Not, surely, 
because he had carried on the American 
war, which was so agreeable to their 
wishes, but because he refused to carry it 
on after he found that the House had re- 
solved it should be given up. His noble 
friend, like a man who rightly understood 
(VOL, XXIV.] 
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the constitution, knew that when the 
Commons and the executive power were 
at variance, no minister could or ought 
to stand; or, in other words, that no mi- 
nister could stand, who had not the sup- 
port and confidence of the House of Com- 
mons. With this principle rooted in his 
mind, his noble friend gave up the helm 
of the state, because he knew he ought 
not to hold it against the sense of the re- 
presentatives of the people. Here was 
the great cause which rendered his noble 
friend so disagreeable to the secret ad- 
visers of the crown. It was not because 
his noble friend had not supported the in- 
fluence of the crown, but because he re- 
fused to be the tool of these advisers in 
supporting that influence against the sense 
of the Commons of England. His noble 
friend submitted to the sense of that 
House, and refused to push that influence 
as far as perhaps he might have had means 
to do it, if he had paid less deference to 
the opinion of the House of Commons. 
But what his noble friend had nobly, and 
like a lover of this constitution, refused 
to do, his Majesty's present ministers had 
been brought in to execute; they came 
in, therefore, the avowed champions of 
the influence of prerogative, under the 
auspices of secret influence. They were 
brought in for the purpose of shewing 
how far the prerogative was able to sup- 
port a minister, and enable him to look 
down upon the resolutions of the Com- 
mons of England. ‘That House had for- 
merly been accused of being too inti- 
mately connected with the crown; but 
that happy connexion, which had pro- 
duced harmony, and raised this country, - 
from the period of the Revolution down 
to this day, to an envied pitch of opulence — 
and power, was now dissolved, and those 
fatal times antecedent to the Revolution 
were revived, jn which the ministers of 
the crown were invariably at war with the 
Commons. The present, he said, was an 
zra in this constitution, and the man who 
could stand an idle spectator of the events 
of the last three weeks, could not be a 
friend to his country. To struggle, there- 
fore, at present, was not to struggle for 
power but for liberty. He was sure that 
there was not a man in that House who 
would lay his hand upon his heart and say, 
and much less believe, that if the noble 
stand which had produced the various 
resolutions that had passed within these 
three weeks had not been made, there 
would have been at this day in this coun- 
[2 C] 
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try, any thing more of liberty than the 
shadow ; the substance would have been 
borne down by the influence of the crown. 
The noble lord and several other respect- 
able gentlemen had recommended union 
to both sides of the House. It was 
much easier to recommend than to effect 
it; and he begged gentlemen would not 
suffer themselves to be hurried away 
by too sanguine hopes, that such a 
union could be as easily effected as it 
could be wished for. For his part, he 
had no objection to a union; but in 
order that it might be of advantage to 
the public, it ought to be founded in 
principle; and how far this could be done 
in the present moment, he would leave it 
to the House to determine. Some men 
are brought into power by means which 
by others are declared to be absolutely 
unconstitutional; nay, absolutely subver- 
sive of the constitution. ‘The parties ac- 
cused defend these means; how, therefore, 
can these two parties ever agree in mea- 
sures when they disagree in principles, 
with respect to the very foundation on 
which a ministry ought to stand? One 
set of men think that the opinion of the 
House of Commons ought not to guide 
the sovereign in the choice of ministers 
who may have the confidence of the people ; 
while the other set of men think that 
no ministry can or ought to stand, but 
on the confidence and support of the 
House of Commons. The one party 
stand upon prerogative, the other upon 
responsibility and the constitution. How, 
therefore, could these parties coalesce? 
Union might live upon their tongues, but 
not in thcir hearts; and he begged that 
those gentlemen who so laudably endea- 
voured to bring about a union, would not 
suffer themselves to be hurried away with 
an idea, that it was easily to be produced. 
To all appearance, indeed, union might 
exist; but, in fact, disunion and distrac- 
tion would alone be found in counoil, if 
the different parties, however they might 
differ on particular points, did not all 
stand upon one great and broad principle. 
He had already experienced this misfor- 
tune in one of the two governments in 
which he had borne a part, where every 
thing wore the appearance of union and 
harmony, when, in reality, nothing but 
discord and. division prevailed in the ca- 
binet. He had rather, therefore, if a 
union upon principle could not be expect- 
ed, that no union at all should take place ; 
he had rather differ in that louse, where 
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he could assign his reasons for his differ- 
ing, and where the Houses could decide, 
than in a place where the parties differing 
were ultimately to decide; and the nature 
of which was, that a man could not relate 
the causes of the difference. A union, 
not founded upon principle, would be fal- 
lacious, and infinitely more dangerous to 
the country than the divisions which at 
that time prevailed within the walls of that 
House. Gentlemen wished the India Bill 
might be considered upon its own merits, 
and that concessions might be made on 
both sides; tor his part, he was ready to 
do it; in his opinion, it carried in itself in- 
ternal evidence of its inadequacy to the 
end for which it was proposed. The'prin- 
cipal thing which seemed to recommend 
it to the House was, that it was founded 
on propositions made by the East India 
Company itself. But he would shew that 
there was not near so much in the boasted 
consent of the Company as gentlemen 
might be led to imagine, which he hoped 
to be able to prove to the House, when 
the Bill should come before them. As to 
concessions, he did not know how the 
right hon. gentleman over the way could 
make any, without falling into that ver 
error or crime which had been made suc 
a ground of attack upon his Bill, namely, 
the acting without the consent, or against 
the will of the parties concerned. For, as 
the Bill was built on certain specific pro- 
positions to which the Company were 
supposed to have given their consent, if 
any alteration was made in the Bill, which 
would make it differ from the principle of 
these resolutions, it could no longer be 
said to come recommended by the consent 
of the Company. For these different rea- 
sons he had very little hopes of seeing 
such a union effected as would prove a 
blessing to the country. 

Mr. Pitt said, he wished to see the sit- 
ting of the committee deferred for some 
tine, though he entertained not a desire 
to get rid of it: he was by no means ad- 
verse to the union so strongly recom- 
mended by the respectable and indepen- 
dent country gentlemen, from whom the 
recommendation had come; but, on the 
other hand, he agreed perfectly with the 
right hon. gentleman, that a union not 
founded on principle, and which would 
produce disunion where it would be more 
dangerous than in this House, would be a 
fallacious union, and such as no lover of his 
country ever could wish to see. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that he, in com- 
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won with his Majesty’s other ministers, 
held their places in defiance of the opinion 
of that House: in answer to this charge, 
he would say, that nothing but a sense of 
his duty to the public could keep him in 
ofice ; and when in the committee on the 
state of the nation this business should 
come to be agitated, he would state the 
motives which kept him in office, and which, 
he trusted, would be found just and rea- 
sonable by the committee; for the pre- 
sent, he would only say, that he thought 
he could not, at this moment, go out of 
office with as much honour as had attend- 
ed his coming into it. He had also been 
accused of standing for support on secret 
influence ; but this was an assertion which 
he defied any man to establish by proof. 
As long as he should bear a part in his 
Majesty's councils, he would never suffer 
himself to be influenced by any secret 
influence, or secret advisers, if any such 
there were. 

Mr. Marsham recommended union in 
the strongest terms, and expressed his 
satisfaction at finding that the two right 
hon. gentlemen were so well inclined to 
it; and at the same time he rejoiced that 
they both acreed in this point, that a 
union, which was not founded in prin- 
ciple, would be fallacious, and injurious to 
the interest of the public. 

Lord Maitland arraigned Mr. Pitt, for 
daring to declare that he would explain 
his motives tor coming into office, and 
that he hoped they would be found just 
and reasonable by the committee. The 
committee and the House had already pro- 
nounced judgment upon the question of 
his coming into office; and he was sorry 
that the right hon. gentleman's memory 
was so bad, that he should be under a ne- 
cessity of moving that the resolution car- 
ried on Saturday morning last should be 
read.—The clerk read it accordingly. 

Mr. Put said, the noble lord had mis- 
understood him; what he had said was 
this, that he would state his motives for 
etaying in office after such a resolution 
had been carried, and not his reasons for 
coming into office. 

Lord Maitland replied, that the resolu- 
tion was retrospective as well as prospec- 
tive; for while it told him that he ought 
not to remain in office, it as plainly said, 
that his conduct had been wrong from 
the beginning, and that he had accepted 
of place under circumstances which, con- 
stitutionally speaking, rendered him an im- 
proper person to be trusted with any place. 
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Sir Thomas Egerton rose to observe’ 
that the right hon. gentleman who began 
the debate, had charged that side of the 
House with being enemies to the consti- 
tution. This, sir Thomas said, he de- 
duced from the right hon. gentleman’s 
assertion, that the question was between 
the constitution and the secret advisers of 
the crown; which declaration necessarily 
implied, that all who did not vote with 
that right hon. gentleman, were supporters 
of the secret advisers of the crown against 
the constitution. He rose to defend him- 
self from that imputation. He trusted he 
had as zealous a regard for the constitu- 
tion as the right hon. gentleman; he sup- 
ported the present minister, because is 
thought he deserved support; he took 
that opportunity of returning him thanks 
for his conduct, and assuring him, that he 
should continue to support him as long as 
he should continue to merit support. 

Mr. Mansfield took up that part of Mr. 
Pitt’s speech, in which he denied his 
having any connexion with secret in- 
fluence. He entered into a history of all 
the circumstances that had proved the 
exercise of secret influence, and asked 
what occasion had any one peer to become 
the message-carrier of the crown to the 
rest of the peerage, but for the purpose of 
deriving an undue advantage from such an 
exercise of undue influence? He said, the 
right hon. gentleman had just as much ana- 
logy to secret influence as the creature had 
to its Creator; that he came into office upon 
that influence, and upon that only ; that 
no other cause was capable of being ad- 
duced as the ground of overthrow of an 
administration composed of men of as 
high integrity, as great ability, and as 
fully enjoying the confidence of the people 
and their representatives, as any adminis- 
tration that ever conducted the government 
of the country. 

Mr. Powys said, a union of abilities 
had been called for; he rather wished for 
a union of principle. The one might 
produce discordant councils and weak 
measures, the other the reverse. When 
the day should come for the right hon. 
gentleman to state his reasons for con- 
tinuing in office notwithstanding what had 
passed, he did not doubt but he would do 
so satisfactorily; and that day, he added, 
must come; he trusted it would then be 
made appear, that both the right hon. 
gentlemen were firm to one principle, viz. 
a detestation of secrct influence, and a 
determination never to give way to it. 
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Mr. Fraser said, he rose to urge a reason 
which pressed on his mind for wishing a 
broad-bottomed administration in the 
present crisis, uniting as much knowledge 
as possible of foreign and commercial 
affairs, as of eminent abilities and powers 
for the meridian of that House, and he 
_ begged to address it to all sides and to all 
parties, and it was this: that the property 
of this country being vested in three or 
fourscore great families, their connexions 
and friends, alternately one party made 
war, and another peace; but all parties 
laid taxes and burthens on the people; 
therefore, it was now requisite to unite 
their knowledge, wisdom, and abilities; 
for the House should be united for the 
public good, lest the people at large, in 
some fatal hour, as heretofore in Denmark, 
and lately in Sweden, should incline to 
choose one instead of many representatives. 

Sir Richard Hill observed, that the 
right hon. gentleman who began the 
debate, had said a great deal about the 
late administration having been turned out 
by the secret influence of the crown. He 
desired to know what the administration 
peas the last had been turned out for, 

ut for having made a peace, which the 
right hon. gentleman had declared must 
be made at any rate, though he could 
not make it himself? Sir Richard said 
farther, that the right hon. gentleman had 
of late praised majorities very highly ; 
this, he observed, had not been his practice 
formerly. The right hon. gentleman must 
either be right or wrong in his newly- 
adopted opinion of the virtue and merit of 
majorities ? If he was wrong, why so much 
boasting of glorious majorities? If he was 
right, he would please to remember that 
majorities, by the single. monosyllable Yes, 
_hhad condemned his conduct for many 
years together. But that was not the 
only point in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had changed his opinion. He 
must give him leave to remind him, that on 
the division upon sir John Rous’s motion, 
three sessions since, he clapped his back 
to the lobby-door, and exclaimed, ‘ No 
Coalition !’ yet he soon afterwards found 
that ‘no Coalition, no Treasury-bench ;? 
and he accommodated himself to the 
maxim which he found best suited his 
advancement. Sir Richard concluded his 
speech with the following story :—“* There 
were two neighbouring farmers, who, for 
many years, had borne the most cordial 
enmity to each other. So great was their 
antipathy, that each declared they durst 
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not trust themselves in a room with the 
other. At last, however, farmer Whig- 
house says to farmer Toryman, ‘ Farmer, 
what are you and I about? We are neither 
of us likely to thrive in the world by all 
this jangling and snarling. I have a pro- 
posal to make to you, by which we may 
both get money apace, and provide for 
our numerous and clamorous families. 
We have both of us a great deal of dirty 
work to do, and if you will lend me your 
horses to draw me iheough the mire, I will 
lend you mine, so let us e’en join our 
teams together.”—<‘ Why, neighbour 
Whighouse, I like your proposal very 
well,’ says farmer Toryman, ‘ but I fear 
our horses won’t draw well together. I 
am apt to fear they will find the chains 
rather galling, and that they will kick, and 
wince, and start, and run restive.’ ‘ Never 
fear that, Mr. Toryman,’ says Mr. Whig- 
house, * we must pat em and coax ’em, 
and feed ’em with good hay and corn, 
and give some of them fine trappings, and 
then never fear but we make them so 
tractable, that we may ride ’em ourselves 
with ease, though to be sure we are neither 
of us very light weights.’ Now all former 
animosities were to be forgotten, and upon 
ee | occasion they called one another my 
good friend Mr. Whighouse, and my 
worthy neighbour Mr. Torymap. This, 
to be sure, made the neighbours laugh. 
But matters soon took a serious tum; for 
these two overgrown farmers began to 
encroach upon their neighbours, to break 
down their fences, and were proceeding to 
seize their very decds and leases, when a 
worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
finding how matters were going on, went 
and informed their worthy landlord of their 
proceedings, who dismissed them from 
their farms, in order to make rooin for 
better tenants.” Sir Richard concluded 
by saying, that without doing violence to 
the moral of the story, he would say to 

Old England, ‘ De te fabula narratur.’ 
The motion for adjourning the com- 
mittee on the state of the nation to Mon- 
day was put, and carried. A few words 
atter this passed between lord Surrey and 
Mr. Pitt, relative to the disposal of the 
lace of Chancellor of the duchy of 
ancaster; the result of which was, that 
Mr. Pitt said, he would not dispose of 

it contrary to the wishes of parliament. 


Debate on the Second Reading of Mr. 
Pitt?s East India Bul.] Jan. 23. Mr. 
Pitt’s East India Bill was read a second 
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time. On the motion that the Bill be com- 
mitted, 

. Mr. Fox rose with an intention to enter 

into the intrinsic merits of a Bill, on the 
fate of whicli depended so many and such 
various circumstances of magnitude and 
importance. He wished to consider them 
dispassionately, and with the deference 
anal candour which they deserved. He 
hoped no person would suspect him of 
prejudice on a point of so much interest, 
and which so materially affected the poli- 
tical concerns of the nation, and the pros- 
perity and happiness of so vast a portion 
of the human race, This was no object of 
trivial concern; no question of light dis- 
cussion; no subject in the investigation of 
which the spirit of party should mingle. 

The evils existing in the administration 
and government of India might be digest- 
ed under distinct heads. From the reports 
of the secret and select committees it ap- 
peared, that the Company’s servants 
abroad, by a secret influence, corrupted 
and abused to their purposes the proprie- 
tors and directors at Tonle It was no 
less evident that there was no energy, or 
at least no sufficient vigour in the admini- 
stration of the Company's affairs in this 
country. And it was equally obvious, 
that there were no remedies for those evils 
of various descriptions, which were com- 
mitted by the servants of the Company 
abroad. These, said he, are the grand 
and leading points of consideration in the 
digestion of a scheme of reform for India, 
and which it was my object to correct in 
the Bill which I formed on the subject, 
and which obtained the approbation and 
sanction of the House. 

Let us now compare the Bill under con- 
sideration in its various tendencies to 
correct these evils, and in its different re- 
lations to these objects. The Bill under 
consideration, then, by continuing the 
influence and power of the proprictors 
and court of directors, by rendering the 
latter dependent on the former even for 
its existence, by avowedly leaving as much 
as possible the commerce of the Company 
to its own superintendence, has surely in 
it no tendency to eradicate these evils, or 
to emancipate the Company from that 
slavish dependence on its servants abroad, 
which has deprived it of energy and deci- 
sion, and rendered it the prostituted object 
of foreign cabal. It was the intention of 
ny Bill to remedy these encroachments, 
of so threatening and destructive a nature, 
by excluding the proprietors, as far as was 
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consistent with necessity, from a partici 
pation in a government, in the conduct o 
which they had exhibited such a prostitu- 
tion of sentiment, and so strange an ac- 
commodation of measures, to the corrupt 
influence and secret intrigues of their ser- 
vants abroad. This, however, is by no 
means the intention of the Bill under dis- 
cussion. According to it, matters are still 
allowed to move on in their former track. 
Directors must still look to their consti- 
tuents, and proprietors may still be decid- 
ed, not by motives of public utility, not by 
the sentiments of cool deliberation, but by 
the secret influence of persons who per- 
haps gave them existence. 

Did not daily observation and expe- 
rience illustrate’ the connexion between 
representative and constituent bodies? 
No where is this dependence more emi- 
nently exemplified than in this House. 
Here all of us look to our electors. Here 
all of us wish to accommodate ourselves 
to their inclinations, so far as is consistent 
with our principles; and in the event of 
dissolution, each of us is anxious to cone 
ciliate the approbation, friendship, and 
good offices of our constituents, that we | 
may not be dismissed. This dependence 
exhibits, in the strongest light, the extreme 
danger of continuing the commercial con- 
cerns of the Company in the hands of 
persons raised to office, and placed under 
the absolute control of men who have 
uniformly been under the influence and 
direction of their servants abroad. Do 
not recent facts illustrate this truth, and 
evidently demonstrate that directors are 
chosen, not in virtue of their merits, but 
agreeably to the prepossessions and preju- 
dices of the proprictors? I do not mean to 
expatiate on the circumstances of a late 
election, or to develope the various causes 
which have raised an hon. gentleman be- 
hind me, (commodore Jolastone) and 
others, to the office they now hold in the 
court of directors. It is sufficient for me 
to observe, that in determining the judg- 
ment of the populace in such cases, merit 
is not always the criterion of decision ; but 
that in proportion as a servant has acted 
wrong, in proportion as he had forfeited 
the favour of the Company, he has in the 
same proportion recommended himself to 
their patronage and regard. Here, then, 
is a defect of system, a corruption in go- 
vernment, a protection of delinquency, 
which loudly calls for remedy. On the 
present scheme, however, are not these 
evils rather heightened than destroyed ? 
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Another objection to the Bill, in my 
Opinion, is, that it ensures no effective 
mode of obedience. It enacts an appoint- 
ment of oflicers by one hody, and vests 
their recal in another. How could sucha 
system be rendered either executive or 
effectual? According to every idea of 
jurisprudence I have formed, the execu- 
tive authority in every well-regulated go- 
vernment ought to be placed in a small 
body. This was the constant theme of 
those who declaimed on the advantages of 
monarchical government, and their rea- 
sonings ought certainly to be admitted in 
as far as they were agreeable to the 
maxims of freedom. Here are, however, 
two distinct bodies; a court of directors 
and superintendents, constituted on dif- 
ferent principles, who may be actuated by 
various motives, who may uccasionally be 
influenced by opposite interests; and yet 
into the hands of these two bodies is to be 
committed the executive power of admini- 
stering the affairs of the India Company. 
The one is to have the authority to ap- 
point; it is the privilege of the other to 
recall. In so divided a government, where 
can there exist either energy or execu- 
tion? Founded in principles so hetero- 
geneous, must it not be the constant 
victim of internal distraction ? 

But supposing there should be a cordial 
agreement established between these two 
executive bodies, though there should even 
exist a danger of such a union amongst 
them, how dreadful must their combina- 
tion be to this country! By whom is the 
board of superintendence to be appointed ? 
Is it not by his Majesty? Is it not to be 
under his control? In how dreadful a 
point of view, then, must the very sunposi- 
tion of an agreement between this board 
and the court of directors strike every one 
who aitends to it! Must not the existence 
of such a union extend the influence of 
the prerogative, by adding to it the pa- 
tronage of the Company? Is it not giving 
power to the sovereicn for the ends of in- 
fluence, and for the extension of that 
system of corruption which had been so 
justly reprobated? How can those, then, 
who affect to be the enemies of unduc in- 
fluence, the candidates for popular dis- 
tinction, and the affected friends of free- 
dom, pretend tosupport a Bill so dangerous 
in its tendencies, and so hostile to the 
liberties of the country? In whatever 
point of view, then, I consider the nature of 
this regulation, I must pronounce it to be 
unwise and unsafe; for no truths are more 
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obvious than these, that when the courts of 
superintendents and directors are at va- 
riance, anarchy will be the effect; when, 
on the other hand, they are agreed, mea- 
sures will be adopted tending to increase 
the influence of the crown, and destructive 
of the liberties of the subject. . 

To prevent these evils, and to guard 
against such fluctuation of system, it was 
proposed in the Bill which received the 
sanction of this House, that a consistent 
and permanent government of India af- 
fairs should be established in London. 
On this plan, officers were not to be ap- 
pointed one day, and recalled another. 
The administration of India was not to be 
subjected to change, and become a shut- 
tlecock of government, similar to that 
which exists in this country, For what 
has been the fate of this distracted king- 
dom for some years past? Look at the re- 
volutions which have taken place within 
this period. Consider how ministry has . 
fluctuated through various successions, 
occasioned by different causes, whether of 
national disaster or of secret influence. 
Look how many changes there have been 
brought about in the administration of 
Ireland, and in the men appointed in the 
conduct of it. Would not a system, then, 
constituted on similar principles, be pro- 
ductive of similar effects? Would not the 
appointments of men vary in India ac- 
cording to the revolutions of politics in 
this country, and every circumstance, on 
this principle of the Bill, be rendered un- 
stable and ineffectual? No person setting 
out to India for the most benevolent pur- 
poses, could either accomplish his wishes, 
or secure his permanency under so preca- 
rious a regulation. 

But this Bill is by no means calculated 
to restrain any of those abuses which have 
existed so long, and have been so loudly 
complained of. This is another of its car- 
dinal defects. In so divided a scheme of 
government, where the management of 
affairs is vested in the same hands as those 
to whom it was formerly committed, how 
can such an object be accomplished? In 
whom did the responsibility of nomination 
rest?) No where. Hig Majesty had the 
power of appointing toties quoties, without 
responsibility. In so strange a system, 
how could those abuses be rectified, which 
it was the object of every bill on this sub- 
ject to remedy? 

The Bill which I introduced to parlia- 
ment, placed the responsibility of appoint- 
ment and of measures in India affairs in 
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this House. There it was safe. But 
where does this Bill rest it? In his Ma- 
jesty’s prerogative, without the circum- 
stances of responsibility. -Docs not such 
a measure give even a legal extent, with- 
out control, to the influence of the crown? 
On the principle of the Bill which re- 
ceived your sanction, every thing was to 
be canvassed with freedom in this House ; 
all was responsibility, openness, and fair- 
ness: but on the present scheme, every 
thing is dark design and secret influence. 
Is it not its intention to steal the patronage 
of the Company to the crown? 

There is another defect which must 
strike every one who attends to the na- 
ture and regulations of this Bill. Here it 
is expressly declared, that the civil go- 
vernor shall be appointed by the Com- 
pany, and the commander in chief by the 
crown. Could any regulation be more 
effectually calculated to establish an impe- 
rium tn intperto, or to produce division and 
discontent? Is it not the principle of every 
well-regulated society, that the military 
government shall be under the direction 
of the civil? But how can so wise a regu- 
lation have its effect on the supposition 
tMt the civil governor is created by one 
party, and the commander in chief by 
another? Such a regulation was almost 
too weak and obvious to be exposed. 

To the Bill which I proposed to the 
House it was objected, that it had a ten- 
dency to give existence to a patronage, 
and tu erect a fourth estate, subversive of 
the liberties of this country; but let it be 
remembered to whose hands this patronage 
was to be committed, and by whom it was 
to be exercised—it was parliament—it 
was this House. The present Bill rests it 
in hands appointed by the crown, without 
responsibility, recallable by the crown 
under the same circumstances, and to be 
exercised by the crown for the corruption 
of this House. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has accused me of being pos- 
sessed of a towering ambition; I think his 
asubmissive one, as it seems to lead him 
to erect a system of mean compliance and 
secret subordination. 

Whether, therefore, I view the present 
Bill with respect to its intrinsic merits, or 
in comparison with the other, which was 
the Bill of this House, I can neither ap- 

rove of its principle nor its expediency. 
t was the object of that Bill not to erect 
a government at Calcutta, but in London; 
not to give existence to a precarious, 
changeable mode of administration, but to 
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establish one stable and permanent; not 
to give an improper extension to the pre- 
rogative of majesty; not to enchant this 
House into an idea of its merits by the 
charm of the royal name, but to subject 
its various regulations to the inspection of 
parliament ; not screen culprits from ju- 
dicial infliction, but bring them to merited 
punishment: such were the principles, 
the circumstances, and the objects of that 
Bill which obtained the approbation of this 
House. 

But though this Bill has been rejected, 
other expedients, perhaps less exception- 
able, may surely be devised. An alloy of 
jealousy respecting it, it has been alleged, 
influenced the sentiments of the public. 
I approve of jealousy in every. point of 
political concern, and in all points of new 
regulation, which may affect the freedom 
and happiness of the nation. But though 
jealousies have existed, surely proper re- 
straints may be imposed on those circum- 
stances which seemed more especially to 
awaken the suspicion of the public. 

. Much has been said of the nomination 
of persons which had taken place in the 
former Bill. Their character and abilities 
had been canvassed with much freedom. 
I am, however, happy to say, that they 
were all of them persons of wisdom and 
integrity equal to the important trust re- 
posed inthem. The noble earl (Fitzwil- 
lian) ) on whom the first charge was to de- 
volve, is a person whose knowledge, whose 
abilities, and whose industry, render him 
every way capable for so interesting a 
charge. There is no person, I am sure, 
who has the honour of his acquaintance, 
and who knows his merits, but who will 
admit the truth of the assertion. The 
character of another gentleman (sir Henry 
Fletcher) who was to have been connected 
with the noble earl in office, has been re- 
flected on in another House. Aspersion, 
however, if unsupported by evidence, is 
the worst species of invective. Inquiry, 
I know, has been made into the founda- 
tion of these reflections, and they have 
been discovered to be groundless. In this 
situation, then, it surely becomes the no- 
ble lord who threw them out, to disavow 
them as openly as he uttered them. 
I am convinced there was no person 
among the seven who had been appointed 
by that House, whose character and abi- 
lities were objectionable, and with respect 
to which he was not prepared to meet in- 
quiry. | 

For these reasons I am fully decided 
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against the principles and political regula- 
tions of the present Bill. It tends to no 
reformation at home, to no correction of 
abuse abroad. It tends to remedy none 
of those evils which have existed for so 
long a period, nor to put an end to those 
barbaritics which have stigmatized and 
rendered infamous the character of Bri- 
tain in the annals of India. If adopted, 
the Company may send out their orders 
to their servants ; they may replenish their 
letters with morals and ethics, but they 
will be listened to with indifference and 
disrespect. If adopted, I do not hesitate 
to say that India is gone, is irrecoverably 
lost for ever. Gone, I am sorry to say, 
because I am aware, that notwithstanding 
the magnitude of this truth, notwithstand- 
ing its alarming circumstances, there are 
still some in this House who will give it 
their concurrence and assent. 

Mr. Powys was extremely sorry that 
such high language had been used in the 
debate, or indeed any expression or allu- 
sion which might in the smallest degree 
Operate as an impediment to a general 
and substantial union of all parties. He 
acknowledged at the same time, that the 
present Bill was no great object of his ad- 
miration. Objections he certainly had to 
both measures which had been proposed; 
and these he made no scruple on any oc- 
casion of avowing. He lamented the 
blindness or shallowness of his understand- 
ing; but he did not discover any very 
extraordinary impropriety in the present 
measure. Defects there certainly were in 
the Bill, but not such as seemed to him 
incorrigible. He begged of gentlemen 
that they would not bend all their talents 
in search of points of mere excellence, and 
then appear hurt at every chimerical dis- 
appointment. This would be to argue a 
matter fastidiously, which certainly on 
many accounts was well entitled to their 
investigation. It conferred, in his opi- 
nion, no dangerous or unconstitutional In- 
fluence any where. The crown had no 
other concern in the matter than properly 
belonged to it. He protested that, did he 
apprehend any thing of this sort to be ac- 
- cumulated or grasped by prerogative, he 
-would give the Bill his hearty negative. 
He might be wrong, but he could not help 
acknowledging that the Bill which had 
preceded the present, filled him with the 
most unconquerable jealousies. «The right 
hon. gentleman had said every thing in its 
favour which ingenuity, which eloquence, 
which genius could suggest. Still the 
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creation of a new and unprecedented 
power was, in his apprehension, esta- 
blished by that measure. This it was 
which staggered him, and to which he 
could not, while he retained his convic- 
tion, implicitly subscribe. An _ object, 
however, still dearer to him than even the 
commitment of this Bill, pressed strongly 
on his mind. Why could: not gentlemen 
of superior talents and influence in the 
House and country, foregotheir differences 
of opinion, and cordially unite for the sal- 
vation of the empire? This was with him 
the only point worthy of attention. The 
hazard which pended by the animosities 
of party was immense. Every principle 
of public spirit demanded the sacrifice of 
little private and personal animosities ; 
and he trusted, whether this Bill passed 
into the committee or was rejected, its 
fate, whatever that might be, would one 
way or other terminate the animosities 
which but too evidently subsisted on both 
sides of the House. 

Mr. Frederick Montagu trusted the 
House would do him the justice to ac- 
knowledge, that of late at least he had 
not been in the habit of intruding much 
on their patience. His name having been 
inserted in the Bill which had been 
brought in by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox), precluded him the freedom which 
he undoubtedly should have taken of 
otherwise speaking his mind on the mea- 
sure. He lamented the question had so 
unfortunately been made a personal one. 
He was well satisfied of the honour, the 
integrity, the worth of the several eminent 
and respectable members of the com- 
munity, who had been nominated at the 
same time with him. He knew that the 
character of one was valuable to the 
whole, and that there was not an indi- 
vidual among them who would have acted 
with any one, on whose reputation the 
least shadow of an objection rested. He 
therefore reprobated all general and in- 
discriminate insinuations, as intended only 
to give a colouring to the measure, by 
endeavouring to fix a stigma on the ap- 
pointment: but that unworthy aspersion, 
he trusted, nobody credited ; he hoped it 
sufficiently ated itself, and discovered 
the reason of adopting it. He was aware 
what an immense patronage the system of 
Indian management exhibited to those 
who should act in that high capacity. He 
could answer for all with whom he had 
been named, that this vast and boundless 
power was the strongest objection with all 
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of them in undertaking the business. And 
he would take that opportunity of request- 
ing the right hon. gentleman, in the event 
of bringing forward any other measure, to 
guard this circumstance as much as pos- 
sible, and render the temptation of abus- 
ing so important a trust as insignificant as 
he could. It had been conceived as the 
intention of the commissioners formerly 
appoioted, that they were to make a total 
alteration or revolution in the whole inte- 
rior system of the Company's operations, 
both at home and abroad; but this he 
could assure the House was perfectly the 
reverse. It was not by any means the 
design of the new directors to interfere 
but as little as they could with the appoint- 
ments of their predecessors. He adverted 
to the question before the House, and 
chiefly condemned it, as appointing a go- 
vernment which did not strike him as 
responsible. He was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that to have that great, necessary, 
and constitutional quality, it must be at 
home, where the errors to which it might 
be liable -were capable of being imme- 
diately detected and remedied. This, 
with various other strictures which he 
made on different parts of the Bill, deter- 
mined him to vote against its commit- 
ment. 

Sir William Dolben said, he only rose 
to regret with an hon. gentleman, that 
any asperities had passed either on one 
side of the House or the other, as he had 
nothing so much at heart as the union of 


those splendid abihties so eminently pos- 


sessed by ministry and opposition. He 
therefore implored the two right hon. gen- 
tlemen whose measures were opposed to 
each other, to observe as much temper 
and moderation as they possibly could; 
for every harsh expression that had the 
remotest tendency to widen the breach, 
was a material injury to the country. 
This he presumed neither of the right 
hon. gentlemen could mean; but it was 
nevertheless an effect unavoidable from 
such irritable language as might acci- 
dentally occur in the heat of debate; and 
all he meant was, to caution the House 
against any thing of that kind. He hoped 
the Bill would go into a committee, be- 
cause it contained a great many excel- 
lencies, though he did not imagine its 
strongest abettors would hold it up as 
faultless. This, however, he begged 
might not be understood as if he preferred 
it to that which preceded it—a measure 
ef which he sincerely approved ; though 
(VOL. XXIV. ] 
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he did own several things in it struck him 
as capable of being altered for the better : 
an advantage which the subject derived in 
a great degree from the thorough discus- 
sion it had undergone. He did not doubt 
but the right hon. author of it would avail 
himself of the lights which had been 
thrown upon the Bill, in order, should it 


‘be brought once more forward, to render 


it still more unexceptionable. 

‘Mr. Erskine said, that an hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Powys) had convinced him, 
not by what he said, but by what he did 
‘not say, that the present measure was al- 
together indefensible. For that hon. gen- 
tleman’s sagacity and penetration he had 
so much respect, as to believe in his con- 
science that, had the ground on which he 
unfortunately took his stand been ten- 
able, no man in that House was better 
qualified to have stood and defied evcry 
attack. But after he had come forward in 
its favour, without producing one single 
argument, what were gentlemen left to 
think of the measure, but that it was a 
weak, an unreasonable, and an incompe- 
tent one. 

The influence of the crown had been 
from first to last essentially warped with 
every stage of the business. This, how- 
ever, had been flatly denied, and in such 
terms by the hon. gentleman, that, but for ° 
a qualification of his sentiments, which he 
wisely subjoined, he should have been apt 
to have yielded to his opinion. He de- 
clared he did not see this etfect as fullow- 
ing from the present measure, otherwise 
he would not wish it committed. Mr. 
Erskine concluded with this declaration, 
that the hon. gentleman might be gained 
over, he trusted, to his sentiments, as 
from his well-known candour he did not 
even, with his inferior abilities, despair of 
satisfying him that the Bill of that night 
was certainly attended with this capital 
and insurmountable defect, that it armed 
the crown with additional power, without 
stipulating any responsibility whatever. 

It had been said that the nomination 
was not in the crown, and that the recall 
was not attended with any influence. He 
could not help begging the House’s atten- 
tion to this circumstance. He insisted 
that the recall was considerably more ope- 
rative than the nomination. For what did 
it signify who nominated, while there was 
the power of recall in the crown? What 

rinciple could destroy the eftect of this? 
Might not the minister for the time being 
find anumber of excuses for disappointing 
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acting their orders? Did we not see this 
capricious power exerted every day in 
every subordinate department of state? 
And why would not the same motives pre- 
vail here? The same objects existed, and 
would operate on the human mind in every 
given circumstance, nearly in the same 
manner. 

He had attended with much anxiety to 
see what arguments would be brought for- 
ward in order to contrast this with the 
Bill of his right hon. friend. It certainly 
could bear no comparison in point of in- 
fluence. He could remember well, though 
he wolld not answer for the words, that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), the 
moment the former Bill was introduced 
into the House, objected to it with much 
warmth, but singly on the score of its in- 
creasing this influence of the crown. No 
other objection was then urged. But how 
did this one apply? Whatever gave in- 
fluence to the minister, was to be consi- 
dered as strengthening that of his master. 
But this ground could not long be sus- 
tained. His learned friend on his left 
hand whispered him in the ear, that he 
had always been the friend of prerogative. 
He was therefore bound to oppose the 
measure on another ground. He conse- 
quently agreed to attack it, not as aug- 
menting the power of the crown, but as 
taking from it, and establishing a power 
for the minister independent of it. Thus 
a compact was formed, by which the same 
principle should be supported by the most 
contradictory argument. 

Such a colloquy, he supposed, might 
have taken place. The effects were at 
least the same, whether it did or not. But 
this shewed how men would act who were 
determined to scout measures right or 
wrong, and, guided by ideas partial and 
unfounded, united only on ground hostile 
to others. He was satisfied that the pre- 
sent Bill was, to all intents and purposes, 
less their measure than the one to which 
it succeeded ; and that if they would lay 
their hands on their hearts, they must be 
satisfied that no other measure could be 
devised which so happily united the two 
extremes of a permanent and responsible 
government of our Asiatic affairs. It was 
pretended that this was not the Bill of the 
House, but his right hon. friend’s. What! 
Had not the House adopted and made it 
completely and substantially their own? 
The measure only originated with its right 
hon. autho, but parliament had embraced 
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it, and stamped it with theirsanction. He 
would not, therefore, permit even his right 
hon. friend to enjoy an honour which 
more properly belonged to the House. 
He would therefore bar his claim to the 
exclusive merit of that glorious measure, 
and boldly put in for a share, at least so 
far as the voice of such an insignificant 
individual as he confessed himself to be, 
might arrogate any share in the decisions 
of that House. He consequently hoped 
no man, after that, would stand up and 
tear this darling measure from its legiti- 
mate parent. He, for one, should always 
give it to its proper owner. ; 

It was not his intention to go over the 
several objectionable particulars which the 
principle of the present Bill presented to 
his imagination, otherwise it would have 
been no difficut task to exhibit such a 
monstrous production as he trusted never 
did disgrace, and never would, the statute 
books of this realm. Did it not leave all 
the defects of that enormous ar “of 
corruption which traduced so foully the 
British character in India, as strong, as 
prevalent, and as effective as ever? In 
what did it correct the powers of the 
directors, proprietors, or servants? In 
nothing. In his mind it rather strengthened 
and augmented every worthless and nefa- 
rious principle under which they had hi- 
therto acted. 

How did this Bill dispose of that im- 
mense and growing patronage which the 
affairs of India vested in its government ? 
Did it confer these or any part of them 
on parliament, or those nominated by par- 
liament? No; the whole of them rested 
with that most efficacious control, which, 
by a most extraordinary device, was lodged 
in the servants of the crown. And as it 
was intended to operate, would it not have 
a most unhappy and alarming influence 
on the Commons, the nobility, the great 
and the small of every denomination in 
this country? It opened a door of ex- 
pectation and dependence to all ranks, 
and would undoubtedly tend to draw their 
attentions and assiduities most where those 
had the greatest chance of being gratified. 
Nor did it much alter the case, that the 
Company’s servants had still so much ir 
their power. The more favours they 
could bestow, the mdre safe would they 
always find their situation. This was the 
bane and radical detect in the old system, 
that this advantage the Company’s ser- 
vants had always possessed and always 
turned against the Company in their own 
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favour. For the moment any umbrage 
had been entertained concerning them by 
their nominal masters in Leadenhall-street, 
cabals were instantly formed by their 
friends, abettors, and agents on the spot; 
and instead of recal and punishment, new 
appointments and votes of thanks were 
often proposed and carried. This was the 

eat and constant evil which the legis- 
ature of the empire had so often attempted 
to remedy in vain. And how was it pro- 
ceeded against in the Bill now under dis- 
cussion? In his opinion, new occasion 
was given for the same improprieties and 
mismanagement which had been so often 
and so imperfectly reprobated. Would 
not human nature, under similar circum- 
stances, always produce the same effects ? 
Would not those who acted in great and 
eminent situations, without responsibility, 
continue to act as they liked? By what 
authority could their depredations or op- 
pressions be restrained, over whom there 
was in fact no efficient control? What, 
would they mind the power of recal being 
placed in the crown, while they possessed 
so much power of conciliating the favour 
and patronage of ministers ? 

Indeed, it was impossible, after every 
view he could take of the subject, to con- 
ceive a more plausible and effectual device 
than this whole system appeared to be, of 
deluging this country with profligacy and 
venality of every kind. He therefore de- 
precated its effects. He exclaimed with 
great earnestness and sincerity against the 
evils it disclosed. It was big with every 
calamity which could happen to a nation. 
‘Long had some radical, permanent, and 
operative system been deferred for that 
unhappy corner of the world. Such a 
system had been produced, but surely this 
was not that system. That so frequently 
attributed to his right hon. friend had 
every attribute of one which promised the 
desired success. And what was this in 
comparison, but a mere piece of patch- 
work, which could only disgrace the con- 
triver: but he hoped it would never go 
abroad under the sanction of that House. 
It proposed a government without a re- 
, sponsibility; it placed a control in the 
executive power; it assigned to the ser- 
vants of the Company the whole of those 
original powers which they had hitherto 
so much and fatally abused ; it placed in 
the crown an alarming addition to its 
present powers, and it went only to a pro- 
scription of such a measure as was ade- 
quate to the case im question—a measure 
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which promised permanency, because it 
depended not on any capricious exertion 
of prerogative ; which promised responsi- , 
bility, because the members of the board 
ide sha were at home, and constantly 
under the eye of that tribunal to which 
they were responsible; and which pro- 
mised dignity, effect, and every thing 
truly honourable and respectable, because 
it consisted of a selection of men high in 
public estimation for every great, virtuous, 
and valuable distinction—men who were 
ready by their character, their connexions 
and their fortunes, to answer for every 
particular of their public and official con- 
duct—men' who offered to transact this 
important and intricate business, under 
circumstances which afforded the most 
complete and satisfactory pledge which 
could in any case be expected. This was 
the government to which the other Bill 
had directed the expectations of the pub- 
lic, which had obtained the consent of 
every unbiassed and impartial spectator 
of the dispute, and which, under some 
other shape, he was still in hopes to see 
preferred by the legislative capacity of 
the country. 

Much as had been said about the new 
power, or fourth estate established by that 
Bill, nothing of that dangerous and alarm- 
ing tendency had ever struck him: it 
gave no other power than what already 
operated in another channel ; it was only 
changing the instruments of the same 
cause which had always existed ; and who- 
ever boggled at it on that account, either 
did not understand its spirit, or were, from 
other less honourable motives, prepossessed 
against it. His approbation, however, it 
had obtained ; and he was happy in the 
suffrage which he had given to a measure, 
which, in his conscience, he thought a 
right one. 

Mr. Powys said, that whenever the 
learned gentleman could convince him, 
and he believed he could go a great length 
to persuade some in that House, that the 
half was equal to the whole, he might 
probably satisfy him, that the influence 
derived by this’ Bill to the crown, was 
more dangerous than that independent 
executive power established by the Sill to 
which it had succeeded. e thanked 
the learned gentleman for his compli- 
ments; but he was not therefore to make 
a surrender of the little understanding 
he had, because the learned gentleman 
had been pleased to think so well of him. 
He would rather endeavour to deserve his 
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ood opinion, by judging for himself, than 
crete his contempt by affecting to be- 
lieve that of which he still remained to be 
convinced. 
Mr. Chancellor Pztt spoke to the fol- 
, lowing effect :—Sir, notwithstanding the 
vast variety of auxiliary matter with which 
the right hon. gentleman over the way 
(Mr. Fox) has thought proper, according 
to his ordinary manner, to aid and to em- 
bellish his speech; notwithstanding also his 
learned friend (Mr. Erskine) in a speech 
equally diffuse, has followed his right hon. 
Jeader through a most faithful repetition 
of the same arguments; yet I cannot help 
thinking that [I meet the question fairly, 
when I say that all the objections made to 


the present East India Bill, reduce them- 


selves to these two. In the first place, it 
is said to want vigour and effect. In the 
second place, to want permanency. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the first of 
these objections, that it is a plan of pa- 
tronage, and not a plan of vigour, effect, 
and of power; ‘that it gives to the crown 
a new and enormous extent of influence, 
while it furnishes no new means of con- 
trol; to this I must reply: Is it possible 
that gentlemen who argue thus can have 
read the Bill? Sir, I defy any man to 
contradict me when I say, that while there 
as every possible guard against patronage, 
the crown’s vigorous, effectual, and autho- 
ritative command over the politics of In- 
dostan, is clearly the main object of every 
line of the Bill. It was the acknowledyed 
fault of the Regulating Act of 1773, that 
it left only a dormant power among his 
Majesty’s ministers to negative and regu- 
Jate political orders sent out to India. 
This power, I allow, was not usefully, nay, 
not at all, exercised; responsibility lay 
not then with the crown: but, Sir, does 
it follow that when an express board is 
appointed, and devoted to the object of 
East India politics, charged with the whole 
responsibility, furnished with every means 
of information, as well as every power that 
can. possibly be necéssary to the dominion 
of the East—does it follow, I say, Sir, 
that by means of such a board, there will 
be no active, no efficient control? How 
does the right honourable gentleman tor- 
ture the imagination, and strive to mislead 
the common sense of the House, in order 
to persuade them into this absurdity: he 
introduces a most curious dialogue be- 
tween the government board and the 
directors; the directors appoint a servant, 


whom (according to his train of argument) 
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the board object to, and say, ** No, you 
shall not appoint this man your servant, 
for it you do, we will punish you, by in- 
sisting on such and such a measure.” 
‘¢ Whom shall we appoint then?” say the 
directors. ‘** Why, we choose you should 
appoint such a one,’ says the board, 
“ and then you shall order what political 
measures you please.” The right hon. 
gentleman, therefore, in order to prove 
that the new board will have the patronage, 
while the directors will keep the control, 
argues exactly thus: The board, he eays, 
will barter their control for patronage ; 
ergo, the board will have all the patronage, 
and none of the control. But, Sir, will 
the directors agree to such a bargain? 
Will they give up all their right of naming 
their own servants for the pleasure of dic- 
tating political measures ? Is it possible to 
conceive such a perversion of common 
sense? I say, therefore, away with such. 
arguments as these. If any hon. gentle- 
man can fairly devise the means whereby 
the patronage of the crown can be still 
farther restrained, and its authority in 
India at the same time supported, I am 
not only willing, but I am extremely eager 
to listen to any such propositions; but the 
committee, I conceive, will be the place 
for observations of this sort. What I 
contend, and insist at present, is only this, 
that togive the crown the power of guiding 
the politics of India with as little means 
of corrupt influence as possible, is the 
true plan for India, and is the true spirit 
of this Bill. | 
Next, Sir, with respect to the perma- 
nency of this system. And here I am 
forced to confess, that I, for my part, can 
never expect any duration, any con- 
sistency, any degree of permanency in the 
government either of India or any other 
of our dependencies, without a strong and 
permanent government is established in 
this distracted country. The right hon. 
gentleman has boasted that his system is 
able to maintain itself unshaken amidst 
all the changes of administration here: 
perhaps I may deny to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s plan even this quality: and here 
I beg the House to recollect an argument 
which the learned gentleman pressed most 
forcibly the other day; for when it was 
justly objected to that Bill, that the seven 
commissioners would support the right 
hon. gentleman’s party whether in or out 
of power, ‘* Oh”? (said the learned gentle- 
man, ‘* we all know that any new minister 


would be able, by carrying an addrese 
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through either House of parliament, to 
displace any of these commissioners ; and 
they must depend, therefore, on the good 
graces of those who have the majority of 
parliament,” that is to say, on the minister 
for the time being; and, in short, Sir, it 
was the common answer to this very se- 
rious objection on our part, that the India 
commissioners would naturally and neces- 
sarily have a good understanding with the 
minister for the time being. Why, Sir, 
if they will turn round with every new 
minister, how is the system said to be thus 
permanent amidst all the changes of ad- 
ministration? And yet I, forsooth, am the 
man accused of aiming at inconsistent ad- 
vantages! Sir, I do wish the persons who 
shalj rule India to maintain always a good 
understanding with administration. The 
right bon. gentleman compares the duty 
of the board appointed by this Bill, to the 
duty of a new secretary of state, and 
laments that such a new office should be 
created: I accept of his comparison, and I 
say that the power of government over 
India ought to be in the nature of that of 
a secretary of state. The seven commis- 
sioners were secretaries of state set over 
all India, but independent of, and un- 
connected with the government of this 
country; and is not this a new and un- 
heard-of power, in this or in any consti- 
tution ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir, by that Bill, had 
power to involve this country in war with 
France or with Holland, not only without 
the direction, but without the privity of the 
government of this country. Sir, he and 
his board were to manage all the politics 
of Indostan, implicated as they are with 
the politics of European powers, without 
the least knowledge of the politics subsist- 
ing in the King’s cabinet, without the least 
co-operation, without the least kind of 
official communication with any one of 
his Majesty’s servants. What an imperium 
#2 tmperto was this! The East India Com- 
pany is said to be already an tmpertum in 
smperto 3 but, Sir, they at least hold some 
communication, they render up some in- 
formation, they act in some concert with 
the government of this country; for the 
very ground on which government’s right 
of interference has been built is this: that 
inasmuch as European politics were be- 
come involved in the politics of India, it 
was necessary that one executive power 
should have the superintendence over the 
whole empire. en the right hon gen- 
tleman therefore calls his system perma- 
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nent, because his commissioners were thus 
separated and insulated from the crown, 
I should lament such permanency, if it 
were possible ; but. I deny the possibility ; 
for all our dependencies cannot continue 
to exist, unless in our Asiatic and Euro- 
pean politics there be some unity of action. 
His permanency therefore was only this: 
it was a permanency of men, not a perma- 
nency of men and measures. The present 
Bill, indeed, gives to no set of men a per- 
manent, indefeasible power, but it es- 
tablishes a permarency of system; it gives 
to the crown of these realms the sway over 
its Indian, much in the same manner as 
over its other dependencies, and insures 
to it a permanent, regular, systematic, 
and supreme control over all the political 
affairs of that vast country. 

I must say a few words, Mr. Speaker, 
with regard to the influence which this 
Bill adds to the crown: for the right hon. 
gentleman has insisted, with no little acri- 
mony, that the whole drift and spirit of 
this Bill is to give an unbounded patronage 
to the crown; that I am become the 
champion of influence, and no wonder I — 
am so earnest in this Bill. The learned 
gentleman has even asserted, with a per- 
fect air of confidence, that this Bill takes 
more patronage from the Company than 
the former Bill itself: the former indis- 
putably took the whole; the present as 
indisputably takes but a part; the learned 
gentleman has therefore asserted that a 
part is greater than the whole—an asser- 
tion, which I am sure, to his mind, it were 
in vain to attempt disproving, and pre- 
sumptuous in me to contradict. But, Sir, 
let me state it fairly and candidly, and 
see what is the influence gained to go- 
vernment. It has been repeatedly said 
that a great deal of patronage has been 
all along derived to government from the 
Company: what is the case by this Bill? 
In the first place, all influence in Eng- 
land is left to the Company; an influence 
infinitely more dangerous to this consti- 
tution, and more liable to abuse, than that 
which is exercised abroad. The nomina- 
tion of all the numberless clerks, labourers 
and servants here, is left entirely to the 
Company: all contracts (than which no- 
thing can be more adapted to the purposes 
of corruption) are left to the Company ; 
the preference of what ships, captains, 
shop-keepers, buyers and sellers, they 
please, is, in my opinion, most properly 
left to the option of the Company; the 
nomination of all writers remains also to 
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the Company, as well as the nomination 
of the far greater part of the servants 
abroad. The crown, in short, appoints 
none but the supreme servants abroad, 
whose authority must be transcendent, and 
who must, for the sake of unity, be cordial 
with government. These superior ser- 
vants, it is true, have a great command of 
influence in India; that influence, how- 
ever, is materially broken, by being exer- 
cised only through their instrumentality ; 
and it must be further remembered, that 
' these very servants will have been named 
in the first instance by the Company, and 
are chosen to these high offices only after 
a regular and necessary gradation. If less 
influence than this will suffice, let it be 
still further reduced in the committee: I 
hope, however, it is indisputably clear that 
influence is not the object of this Bill. I 
avow, indeed, that whatever is given, 
should, in my opinion, go fairly to the 
crown, and not be delegated to any set of 
men, who may pervert it to their own pur- 
poses. 

One word more, Sir, with respect to the 
Bill of the right hon. gentleman over the 
way :—he affects to tell you, with all the 
simplicity in the world, that his Bill 
created no new power, gave no new in- 
fluence, erected no new estate in the con- 
stitution of this country ; for that it was a 
mere transfer of power from one body of 
men to another. Sir, I have already proved 
it was not a mere transfer of power; for 
the former directors were in some degree 
at least connected, and in some measure 
co-operated with government: the new 
commissioners were not to be connected, 
were not to co-operate with government. 
But, Sir, this is not all. It was a transfer 
of power from a body of men, unconnected 
with cach other, numerous, and fluctuat- 
ing, by whom the boundless patronage of 
India was divided into a thousand little 
wandering streams: it was a transfer from 
that large unconnected body, into the 
hands of a small junto, politically con- 
nected, established in a manner indepen- 
dent of the crown, by whom India was to 


be converted into one vast political engine, | 


an engine that might be brought to bear 
against the independence of this House. 
Is the right hon. gentleman so sag ta 
so unsuspecting, on a subject thus deeply 
affecting the freedom of parliament and 
this whole constitution, as not to perceive 
the political bearing which must be given 
to this vast machine? Let the characters 
_of his seven commissioners be what they 
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may, even in that view, I say they are one 
political band: the collected patronage of 
all India, at home and abroad, was to be 
knit together in their hands, to be levelled, 
as the party chose, either against the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, or against the in- 
dependence of parliament. Compared to 
these things, the very loss of India, Sir, 
nay, the loss of India were a sacrifice easy 
to be borne : but the loss of liberty to this 
country, the sacrifice of the independence 
of parliament, and the ruin of this consti- 
tution ; this is a calamity, this is a kind 
of-ruin, to which I will never yield with- 
out a struggle. 

The total overthrow of the chartered 
rights of the East India Company, was 
another most important objection, Sir, 
from which the present Bill is indisputably 
free, since, in spite of all the cavil of the 
right hon. gentleman, it does come for- 
ward fortified and recommended by the 
consent of the Company. 

These are the grounds on which I main- 
tain this Bill. I offer it not to the House 
as a perfect plan. Let the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself propose any amendments 
in the committee. If its principle be right, 
if it be practicable, as a plan of reform for 
India, and above all, if it be safe as to the 
constitution of this country, the House, I 
trust, will so far recognise it, as to suffer 
it to pass into a committee. __ 

Mr. For made a very short reply, by 
saying, that his Bill tended to give much 
less influence to the crown than that of 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Lord North stated the difference be- 
tween the two Bills, and pointed out the 
necessity there was for the government to 
be placed at home, as by Mr. Fox's Bill, 
and not to be suffered to remain in India; 
for by that means, if those to whose care 
it was entrusted were guilty of any mis- 
conduct, they might be removed in two 
days; but if a governor abroad was guilty, 
it would be two years before his recal 
would take place. 


Mr. Pitt?s East India Bill rejected by 
the Commons.| The House, at half past 
eleven, divided on the question, That the 
Bill be committed : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Steele - - + = = 
Yeas }r. Robert Smith - -$ 2/4 

Lord Maitland- - - - 
NON Mtr. Byng - - = = “$208 


The Bill was consequently thrown out. 
* 
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Copy of Mr. Pits East India Bill.) 
The following is a Copy of Mr. Pitt's 
East India Bill :— 


A Bill for the better government and 
management of the Affairs of the 
East India Company. 


For the better government and security 
of the territorial possessions of this king- 
dom in-the East Indies, be it enacted by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the ion 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the King’s 
Majesty, his heirs, and successors, by any 
commission to be issued under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, to nominate and 
appoint such ersons as his Ma- 
jesty shall think fit, being of his Majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, of whom 
the principal Secretary of State for the 
home department for the time being, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being, shall be two, to be, and who 
shall accordingly be, commissioners for 
the affairs of India. 

And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that any number not less than 

of the said commissioners, shall 
form a board for executing the several 
powers which, by this or any other act, 
shall be vested in the commissioners 
aforesaid. _ 

And be it further enacted, that the said Se- 
cretary of State, and in his absence, the 
said Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
the absence of both of them, the senior of 
the said other commissioners, ac- 
cording to his rank in seniority of appoint- 
ment, as one of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable privy council, shall preside at 
and be president of the said board; and 
that the said commissioners, or any 
of them, shall have, and they are hereby 
invested with, the superintendence and 
control over all the British territorial pos- 
sessions in the East Indies, and over the 
affairs of the united Company of mer- 
chants trading thereto, in manner herein 
after directed. 

And be it further enacted, that in case 
the members present at the said board 
shall at any time be equally divided in 
" opinion, in respect to any matter depend- 
ing before them, then, and in every such 
case, the then president of the said board 
shall have two voices, or the casting vote. 

And be it further enacted, that it shall 


rd 
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and may be lawful for the King’s Ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, from time 
to time, at his and their will and plea- 
sure, to revoke and determine the com- 
mission aforesaid, and from time to time 
to cause any new commission or commis- 
sions to be sealed as aforesaid, for ap- 
pointing any other person or persons, 

eing of his Majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, of whom the Secretary of 
State for the home deparment, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, shall always be two, to be commis- 
sioners and members of the said board, 
when, and so often as his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, shall think fit, so that 
the number of commissioners therein to 
be named shall in no wise exceed the 
aforesaid number of 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that the office or place uf a com- 
missioner or member of the said board 
hereby erected, shall not be deemed or 
taken to be a new office or place, within 
the intent and purview of an Act of the 
sixth year of the reign of queen Anne, 
intituled, ‘«* An Act for the security of her 
Majesty’s person and government, and of 
the succession of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain in the Protestant line.” 

And be it further enacted, that the said 
board shall be fully authorized and em- 
powered, from time to time, to check, 
superintend, and control, all acts, opera- 
tions, and concerns, which in any wise 
relate to the civil or military government 
or revenues of the territories and posses- 
sions of the said united Company in the. 
East Indies. 

And be it further enacted, that the said 
Secretary of State for the time being, 
shall nominate and appoint a secretary to 
attend upon the said board, who shall be 
subject to dismission, at the pleasure of 
the said board; and that the said secre- 
tary shall enter, or cause to be entered, 
in books, all proceedings whatsoever to 
be had by or before the said board; and 
shall be paid such salary as his Majesty 
shall, by warrant under his sign manual, 
direct. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that the members of the said 
board, before they shall proceed to act 
in the execution of any of the powers or 
authorities to them given by this Act 
(save only the power of administering the 
oath after mentioned ) shall severally take 
and subscribe the following oath: (that 
is to say ) 
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swear, that as a commissioner or mem- 
ber of the board for the affairs of 
India, I will give my best advice and 
assistance for the good government 
of the British possessions in the East 
Indies; and will execute the several 
powers and trusts reposed in me, ac- 
cording to the best of my skill and 
judgment, without favour or affec- 
tion, prejudice or malice, to any per- 
son whatsoever.” 
Which said oath any of the mem- 
bers of the said board shall and are 
hereby empowered to administer; and the 
said oath shall be entered by the said se- 
cretary among the accounts of the said 
board, and be duly subscribed and at- 
tested by the members thereof, at the 
time of their taking and administering 
the same to each other respectively. 

And, to the intent that the said board 
may be duly informed of all transactions 
of the said Company, in respect to the 
management of their concerns in the East 
Indies, be it further enacted, that all the 
members of the said board shall, at all 
convenient and reasonable times, have 
access to all papers and munjments of the 
said united Company, and shall be fur- 
nished with extracts or copies thereof as 
they shall from time to time require; 
and that the court of directors of the 
said united Company shall, and they are 
hereby required and directed, to deliver 
to the said board copies of all minutes, 
orders, resolutions, and other proceed- 
ings, of all general and special courts of 
proprietors of the said Company, and of 
the said court of directors, within 
days after the holding of such respective 
courts; and also copies of all dispatches 
which the said directors shall receive from 
any of their servants in the East Indies, 
immediately after the arrival thereof; and 
also copies of all letters, orders, and in- 
structions whatsoever, relating to the civil 
or military government or revenues of the 
British territorial possessions in the East 
Indies, proposed to be sent or dispatched, 
by the said court of directors, to any of 
the servants of the said Company in the 
East Indies, days at the least 
betore the time proposed for sending or 
dispatching the same respectively; and 
that the said court of directors of the said 
united Company shall, and they are 
hereby required to pay due obedience to, 
and shal] be governed and bound by, such 
orders and directions as they shall from 
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time to time receive from the said board, 
touching the civil or military government 
and revenues of the territorics and pos- 
sessions of the said united Company in the 
East Indies. | 
And be it further enacted, that, within 
days after the receipt of such 
copies last mentioned, the said board shall 
return the same tothe said court of di- 
rectors with their approbation thereof, 
subscribed by of the members of 
the said board, or their reasons at large 
for disapproving the same; together with 
instructions from the said board to the 
said court of directors in respect thereto ; 
and that the said court of directors shall 
thereupon dispatch and send the letters, 
orders, and instructions, so approved or 
amended, to theirservants in India, without 
farther delay ; and no letters, orders, or 
instructions, until after such previous com- 
munication thereof to the said board, 
shall at any time be sent or dispatched by 
the said court of directors to the East 
Indies, on any account or pretence what- 
soever. ; 

And be it further enacted, that in case 
the said board shall send any orders or 
instructions which, in the opinion of the 
said court of directors, shall relate to 
Fue not connected with the civil or mi- 
itary government and revenues of the 
said territories and possessions in India, 
then, and in any such case, it shall be 
lawful for the said court of directors to 
apply, by petition, to his Majesty in coun- 
cil, touching such orders and instructions ; 
and his Majesty in council shall decide 
whether the same be, or be not, connected 
with the civil or military government and 
revenues of the said territories and pos- 
sessions in India; which decision shall be 
final and conclusive. 

And be it further enacted, that as soon 
as the office of any one of the counsellors 
of the presidency of Fort William in Ben- 
gal shall become vacant, by death, by re- 
moval, or resignation, the vacancy so hap- 
pening shall not be supplied by the said 
court of directors, but the said supreme 
government shall from thenceforward con- 
sist of a governor-gencral and 
supreme counsellors only: and that the 
commander in chief of the presidency of 
Fort William in Bengal for the time being, 
shall have voice and precedence in coun- 
cil next after the said governor-general, 
any thing in any former act of parliament 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding, 

And be it further enacted, that the go- 
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ernment of the several presidencies and 
‘settlements of Fort St. George and Bom- 
bay, shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, consist of a governor or president, 
and counsellers only, of whom the 
commander in chief in the said several 
settlements for the time being shall be 
‘one, having the like precedence in cauncil 
as in the presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. 

aa be it further enacted, that from 
and after the nomination and 
appointment of the several commanders in 
chief in the said presidencies or settle- 
ments of Fort William, Madras, or Bom- 
bay, shall be, and the same are hereby 
vested in his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors; any law, usage, or custom, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And be it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful for his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to nominate ‘and ap- 
point any person or persons to succeed to 
the said office of commander in chief in 
the said several presidencies or settle- 
ments; and the persons so nominated and 


appointed shall respectively succeed to the 


said offices of commanders in chief re- 
spectively, in hike manner as if they had 
been appointed upon or after a vacancy or 
vacancies. 
Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
the persons to be appointed to succeed to 
the office or place of commander in chief 
in the said presidencies or settlements, 
upon any vacancy thereof respectively 
as aforesaid, shall and may, if his Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, shall, by such 
appointment, so direct, have military com- 
mand and authority next and immediately 
after the commander in chief of such pre- 
sidencies or settlements respectively. 
And be it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the King’s 
‘Majesty, his heirs and successors, by any 
writing or instrument under his or their 
sign manual, countersigned by the said 
secretary of state, to remove or recal the 
resent or future governor-general of Fort 
illiam at Bengal, or any of the members 
of the council of Fort William aforesaid, or 
any of the governors or presidents, and 
members of the councils, of the presiden- 
cies or settlements of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, or of any other British settle- 
ments in India, for the time being; and to 
vacate and make void all and every or any 
appointment or appointments, as well ab- 
solute as provisional, of any person or per- 
sons to any of the offices or places afore- 
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said; and that all and every the powers 
and authorities of the respective persons 
so removed or recalled, or whose appoint- 
ment shall be so vacated, shall cease and 
determine at or from such respective time 
or times as in the said writing or writings 
shall be expressed and directed: provided 
always, that a duplicate or copy of every 
such writing, attested by the said secre- 
tary of state for the time being, shall, 
within _ days after the same shall 
be signed by his Majesty, his heirs or suc- 
cessors, be transmitted or delivered, by 
the said secretary of state, unto the chair- 
man or deputy chairman for the time 
being of the said united Company, to the 
intent that the court of directors of the 
said Company may be apprized thereof. 
And be it further enacted, that when- 
ever any vacancy or vacancies of the office 
of governor-general or. president, or of | 
any member of the council (other than 
the commander in chief’) shall happen in 
any of the presidencies aforesaid, either 
by death, resignation, or recal, as afore- 
said, then and in such case the court of 
directors of the said united Company shalt 
proceed to nominate and appoint a fit 
person or persons to supply such vacancy 
or vacancies, subject to the approbation of 
his Majesty, his heirs, and successors; 
and within days next after any 
such nomination and approbation shall be 
made, the same shall be signified by the 
chairman or deputy chairman of the said 
court of directors, to his Majesty, his heirs 
or successors ; and in case his Majesty, 
his heirs or successors, shall approve the 
said nomination and appointment, then 
the person or persons so nominated shall 
be constituted and appointed to the office 
or place, ottices or places, for which he or 
they shall have been so respectively no- 
minated, and shall so continue, from the 
tine of his or their taking the same upon 
him or them, until he or they shall resign 
the same, or be removed or recalled there- 
from by his Majesty, his heirs or succes- 
sors, and so toties quoties : and in case the 
person or persons so nominated and ap- 
pointed by the said court of directors, 
shall not be approved by his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, then, within days 
after his Majesty, his heirs or successors, 
shall have caused to be signified to the 
chairman or deputy chairman of the court 
of directors, that his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, doth or do not approve of such 
person or persons, the said court shall 
proceed to nominate and appoint some 
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other person or persons to the said office 
or place, offices or places respectively, 
subject tu the approbation or disallowance 
of his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
in such and in the same manner as 1s 
herein before directed or prescribed, and 
so toties quotics, until some person or per- 
sons shall be nominated and appointed, 
who shal] be approved by his Majesty, his 
heirs or successors. 

Provided always, and be it further en- 
acted, that in case, and so often as the 
court of directors shall not, within the 
space of to be computed from the 
day whereon the notification of the va- 
cancy, or of his Majesty's disapprobation of 
any gaia by them nominated as aforesaid, 
shall have been received by the said court 
of directors, proceed to supply the same, 
then and in any such case, and so often as 
the same shall happen, it shall be lawful 
for his Majesty; his heirs and successors, 
to constitute and appoint, by writing, 
under his or their oval. sign manual, such 
person or persons as his Majesty, his heirs 
or successors, shall think proper, to suc- 
_ ceed to and supply the respective office or 
place, offices or places, so vacant, or from 
which any person or persons shall be so 
recalled or removed, or whose appointment 
er appointments shall have heen vacated 
and made void as aforesaid: and that every 
person or persons so constituted and ap- 
pointed, shall have and be invested with 
the same powers, privileges, and authori- 
ties, as if he or they had been nominated 
and appointed by the said court of direc- 
tors, and approved by his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors. 

And be it further enacted, that no re- 
aignation to be made of the offices of the 
governor-general, or governor or president 
of any of the subordinate settlements, or 
commander in chief, or member of the 
respective councils of the said presidencies 
in India, shall be deemed or construed to 
be legal ar valid, or shall be accepted as 
such, unless the same be made by an in- 
strument in writing under the hand and 
seal of the oijicer or person resigning the 


e. 

And be it further enacted, that no order 
or resolution of any general court of the 
proprietors of the said united Company 
shall be available to revoke or rescind, or 
in any respect to affect, any act, order, 
resolution, matter, or proceeding, of the 
said court of directors, by this Act directed 
or authorized to be made or done by the 
said court, after hie Majesty’s pleasure 
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shall have been signified upon the same, 
in the manner herein before directed ; any 
law or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And be it further enacted, that so muck 
and such parts of an Act, made in the 
21st year of the reign of his present Ma- 


jesty, as directs the court of directors of 


the said united Company to deliver to the 
commissioners of the Treasury, or to the 
high treasurer for the time being, or to 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries 
of state, copies of any letters or orders re- 
lating to the management of the revenues, 
or the civil and military affairs of the said 
Company; and also all such powers and 
authorities given to or vested in the pro- 
prietors and directors of the said united 
Company, or in any general or special 
court thereof respectively, in and by any 
act of parliament or charter, as are con- 
trary or repugnant to this Act, or any thing 
therein contained, shall be, and the same 
are hereby discontinued, for and during 
the continuance of this Act; any thing con- 
tained in any such act or charter, or any 
custom or usage, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And be it further enacted, that this Act 
shall take place and have commence- 
ment, in Great Britain, immediately after 

and shall take place and have 
commencement, in the several presidencies 
aforesaid, and in the territories thereunto 


belonging, from the and shall re- 
main and continue in force for the space 
of years. 


And be it further enacted, that this Act 
shall be deemed and taken to be a publi¢ 
Act. 


Mr. Fox obtains leave to bring in a New 
India Bill.| Mr. Fox rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better re- 
gulation and management of the affairs of 
the East India Company. In doing this, 
he stated that he had only two funda- 
mental principles from which he could not 
retire; and these were, that the system 
for the government of India should be 
permanent, rendered so by the authority 
of parliament ; and secondly, that the go- 
vernment should be athome. These were 
points of his Bill from which he could not * 
recede. They were the essential grounds 
on which he had gone in all his proposi- 
tions for India. Other parts of his svetem 
were secondary, and might be modelled 
to meet the inclinations and opinions of 


thecountry. In the mean time, he begged 
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Jeave to ask the right hon. gentleman, if 
they were to be permitted to enter with 
freedom and security into the progress of 
this Bill; if they were to trust to the pro- 
mise made in the Answer of the crown to 
the Address of the House ; or if they were 
to be dissolved, because they had had the 
spirit and wisdom to maintain their opi- 
nion, and to reject a Bill, which in its 
principle and tendency was so opposite to 
that which they had adopted? Perhaps 
gentlemen might think it was necessary to 
secure themselves against the possibility of 
such an act of desperation and violence on 
the part of ministers, by an address to the 
throne. He did not think, however, that 
even they, mad, weak, or desperate as they 
might be, would venture to go such a 
length. He did not think they would; 
because, trusting to the candour of the 
right hon. gentleman, he did not believe 
it possible that he should be guilty of such 
scandalous deceit and imposition as to per- 
etrate such an act after the Answer which 
had framed for his Majesty. But as 
that Answer certainly contained an equi- 
vocal meaning, and might have various 
readings, he thought the right hon. gen- 
tleman called upon to rise, and declare 
explicitly what was the true sense of that 
Answer, and what was the- construction 
which he, as the framer, put upon it.— 
Leave was given. 
Mr. Pitt sat still; the members from all 
sides of the House calling upon him in 
vain to rise. 


Debute in the Commons on the expected 
Dissolution.] Sir Grey Cooper said, the 
silence of the right hon. gentleman, though 
it seemed to indicate an intention to pro- 
ceed to the diseolution of parliament, 
ought not, in his mind, to be so construed. 
It was impossible to imagine that any set 
of men could be so violent as to dissolve 
the parliament in the present circum. 
stances of things. If they did, the nation 
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creditors say, if by a dissolution of par- 
liament they should be prevented from 
receiving their money? But these were 
only two of many considerations that ope- 
rated against such a measure, and he 
thought if the right hon. gentleman per- 
sisted in his silence, the House should 
come to a resolution. 

The cry of ‘ Move, move!’ on Mr. 
Pitt’s sitting still, was very loud. 

Mr. Fox spoke, and spoke with still 
more animation than before. The disso- 
lution of parliament, in circumstances like 
the present, was an act of such violence, 
and would be productive of such effects, 
as not the talents, vigour, nor industry of . 
the present ministry, were they even much 
greater than their best friends affected to 
think they were, would be able to retrieve. 
In the present moment, when the taxes 
were to be considered—-when means were 
to be tried by which the severest of our 
burthens might be lightened— when means 
were to be thought of for procuring, on 
the easiest terms, the sums that must be 
borrowed this year for defraying of neces- 
sary and incumbent debts—when taxes 
were to be framed at a time when easy 
taxes were not to be discovered by the 
most inventive mind—when treaties were 
negociating with foreign powers—when 
the confused and complicated accounts of 
a long war were to be made up—at such 
a moment to see a ministry, whom the 
House of Commons had declared to be 
destitute of their confidence, daring enough 
to dissolve the parliament, was a novelty 
in tie history of this country. It was im- 
possible for him to speak of the sulky 
silence of the right hon. gentleman in any 
other terms than those of indignation. 
That the. minister of the crown should 


treat the House with so little decency was 


really strange, and he still trusted in the 
candour of the right hon. gentleman that 
he would give them satisfaction, and sue 
persede tle necessity of their going into 


would have the alarming novelty of a| any farther measure to secure their exist- 
standing army in the country in a time of‘ ence, until the Bill which he had moved 


peace, not under the authority of an act 
of parliament, nor governed by any law. 
Besides this, it was to be remembered, that 
the sum of 2,700,000/. had been granted 
by parliament to the King for the supplies 
of the year, which immense sum was as 
yet unappropriated, and could not be ap- 
propriated without grants. If any minis- 
ters should be daring enough to touch this 


money, or to apply it without sanction | 


for leave to bring in should be fairly ar- 
ued, 
: Mr. Dempster thought it impossible that: 
there could be any serious design of dis- 
solving parliament, because he could not 
think it possible that the minister who 
framed ihe King’s Answer could be so 
indelicate as to proceed to such a mea- 
sure. If every other consideration was 
out of the way, the serson of the yeur and 


from parliament, what would the public = depth of the snow in the country 
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ought to be an insuperabie objection. 
There were physical impossibilities to the 
return of a new parliament. In the county 
where he lived, it was hardly possible to 
pS from seat to seat; and if there should 

e a dissolution, he who had the greatest 
muscular powers would carry the elec- 
tion. But could it be seriously imagined 
that any set of men who had the welfare 
of the country at heart, would postpone 
all public business, in such a moment as 
the present, for sixty days? He could 
not believe it. In regard to the new India 
Bill moved for by the right hon. gentle- 
man, he rejoiced in his having renewed 
his plan; it was full of vigour, efficacy, 
and regulation. He would now be able 
to modify it in respect of patronage, and 
he might make it generally palatable. If 
we must keep the East Indies, which he, 
for one, lamented that we must, he trusted 
the right hon. gentleman would provide 
that no more officers, civil or military, 
should be sent to India for four years to 
come; it was the number of officers that, 
in his mind, created the abuses. He also 
recommended the idea of gradation and 
“succession, in order to restore the dis- 
cipline of the Company. 

The House still called most vehemently 
on Mr. Pitt torise. 

General Conway spoke of his conduct 
_in very warm terms. He said it was a 
new thing to see a minister sit in sulky 
silence, and refuse to give to the general 
desire of the House an explanation of 
words which he had presumed to put into 
the mouth of his sovereign. Those words 
were equivocal; they were calculated to 
deceive and impose on the House. They 
generally thought so, and they called upon 
the minister to explain his meaning, and 
he sat in sullen silence. He had declared, 
that he thought himself bound to explain 
to the House, and account to them for his 
conduct within the last ten days. That 
he ought to account to them was certain, 
for he had stood aguinst the voice of the re- 
presentatives of the people of England; and 
even after they had declared that they had 
no confidence in him and his colleagues, 
they had endeavoured, by every mean, 
sinister, and unworthy art, to keep their 
places, although they knew that they were 
incapable of serving their country in any 
one act by their continuance in office. 
They endeavoured to gain over an in- 
fluence in vain. The right hon. gentle- 
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to do it, he remained unmoved. But he 
called upon him to do this for his own 
honour: he called upon him to clear 
himself from the imputation which lay 
against him. ‘The present ministry ori- 
ginating in darkness and secrecy, main- 
tained themselves by artifice. All their 
conduct was dark and intricate. They 
existed by corruption, and they were 
now about to dissolve parliament, after 
sending their agents about the country to 
bribe men. 

Mr. £tt called the right hon. general 
to order, and desired him to specify the 
instances where the agents of ministers 
had gone about the country practising 
bribery. It was an assertion which he be- 
lieved the right hon. general could not 
bring to proof, and which, as he could not 
prove, he ought not to assert. He begged 
the right hon. general to suffer him to be 
the judge of his own honour. He had not 
been long accustomed to the violence of 
that House, nor to its harsh language ; but 
he had been long enough accustomed to 
it, to assure the House, that neither un- 
supported slander, nor intemperate invec- 
tive, should discompose his mind. He 
would not condescend to answer interro- 
gatories which he did not think gentlemen 
entitled toputto him. He said, he should 
not give any answer whatever to their ques- 
tions ; and he concluded in a tone of high 
and elevated sentiment, and a classical 
text, expressive of its being inconsistent 
with dignity to attend to their rash slan- 
ders, or their modest questions. 

General Conway said, he was ready to 
maintain what he had said. Let the right 
hon. gentleman move to take down his 
words, and he would make his charge. 
Where were the instances? The instances 
were notorious. Their ratcatchers were 
running about the country, nibbling at 
boroughs as well as at men. The general 
was exceedingly spirited, and declared 
that the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman was not only an insult, but an in- 
decency. Hecould not have imagined it 
possible that any man who stood upon his 
character, could have treated the House 
in that manner. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that since the 
minister appeared to persist in a sort of 
obstinate and sullen silence, it became the 
House to advert to one very material con- 
sideration; and that was, that the deputv 
clerk of the crown should be restricted 
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sury, in issuing the writs which would be | the expressions of an elegant author, as 


necessary in case of a dissolution of parlia- 
ment. He would therefore move, ‘ That 
Harry Harwood, esq. messenger to the 


Great Seal, or his deputy, do attend the 


House this day.” He said this, because 
in fact he knew not what day to mention. 


Lord North was astonished at the ap- 
pearance of the minister on the present 
He had put words in the sove- 
reign’s mouth, which every body thought 
they understood at the first reading ; and 


occasion. 


most people had deemed the Answer given 


to an Address against a dissolution pretty 
It was soon perceived, how- 
ever, that these words were capable of an- 
other interpretation. This put the House 
on interrogating the minister concerning 
his own meaning. And what did he ae ie 

bh de- 


satisfactory. 


Nothing: but contented himself wit 


liberately insulting this House, and telling 
us, that he scorns to mind either what we 


say, or what we can do. 
The Earl of Surrey. If no other person 


would pledge himself, in case ministers 
continued in this sullen humour, and re- 


fused every degree of satisfaction to the 


House concerning their fate, that he 
would certainly move something in order 


to bring the matter to a period. 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion wds put, and 
carried, 

Mr. Eden then rose, and said, that since 
nothing could prevail with the minister to 
be explicit, he would put the matter in 
the shape of a question, and would ask, 
Whether it was the minister’s intention to 
dissolve the parliament before the con- 
clusion of the present session ? 

Mr. Fox flattered himself, that the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last would be saved 
the disagreeable task of making his mo- 
tion. He hoped the responsible ministers 
of the crown would remain no longer in 
indignant silence, or deny that satisfaction 
to the House which they had a right to 
demand. He could by no means allow 
himself to think that the right hon. gen- 
tleman would persist in maintaining any 
longer a doctrine which he had s0 se- 
riously advanced, that the ministers of the 
crown were not bound to answer the in- 
terrogatories of the House. The speech 
of his Majesty was the speech of the mi- 
nister, and he hoped that the minister 
would not lay the House under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of compelling him to 
discharge his duty to parliament and his 
country. The right hon. gentleman had 
enlarged on his modesty, and had quoted 


an illustration of this favourite topic. His 
temerity, however, would surely constitute 
a better theme for classical declamation. 
Of this quality the right hon. gentleman 
had given some proofs, but of his modesty, 
he believed, there were few evidences in 
the recollection of the House. , 

Mr. Martin expressed his disapprobation: 
at ministers refusing to satisfy the House 
on the important points on which they 
wished to investigate their sentiments. 
In this i aa of conduct he could not 
support them, and if a threatened motion 
was made, he would in this instance aban- 
don them. 

Mr. Charteris asserted his own indepen-. 
dence. He was connected with no party. 
The conduct, however, of ministers struck 
him at present, as being so insulting to 
the dignity of the House, that he would 
support any measures which conveyed 
censure on their conduct, or tended to 
extort from them that information which 
they were bound to give. 

Mr. Foz still expressed his surprise at 
the conduct of the minister. Perhaps he 
imagined, because he had insulted the 
House so far, he might insult it still far- 
ther. He was however averse from taking 
any prope advantage of him. He 
would therefore allow him to think of his 
situation for some time, and (it being two 
o’clock in the morning) he would move 
to adjourn to that day (Saturday) at 
twelve; at which time he hoped members 
would attend, that proper measures might 
be taken to vindicate the honour, and as- 
sert the privileges of the House. 

The House accordingly adjourned. 


Jan. 24. The House met this day at 
the usual hour; and since the beginning 
of the session, there never was a more 
numerous attendance. As soon as Mr. 
Pitt had taken his place, 

Mr. Powys rose. His emotion was 
such, that he shed tears while he was 
speaking. He said, that the scene of con- 
fusion to which he had been last night a 
witness, had so haunted his mind, that ithad 
never been a moment absent from it since. 
He had been ever since filled with the 
melancholy idea of the fatal consequences 
that might be apprehended from the tem- 
per and disposition which seemed to pre- 
vail in the House. He returned his sin- 
cere thanks to the right hon. gentleman 
eed Fox) for having interposed his in- 

uence on the House, to prevent then. 
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from proceeding to any resolutions in the 
temper of mind in which they appeared 
when they broke up last night. He also 
returned his sincere thanks to all those 
members who used their best endeavours 
to keep the House from procceding to 
any business at a moment when the mem- 
bers appeared to be too much agitated to 
debate with temper. He declared that in 
what he wished at this moment to say, he 
was not at all influenced by any previous 
concert with the right hon. member at 
the head of the Treasury: he was proud 
to boast of his friendship with that right 
hon. gentleman; but he hoped that the 
House would believe him, when he as- 
sured them he was abeve duplicity. He 
was determined to act according to what 
he should conceive to be for the advantage 
of the country; but before he should pro- 
ceed, he wished to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by the 
answer which he should receive he should 
be determined whether or not he should 
make a motion, which at that moment he 
had in contemplation. If the right hon. 
member should not give any answer at all, 
he would not construe his silence into dis- 
respect; but he should construe it to 
mean, that he did not think it proper to 
give an answer to it, lest he should engage 
too far in a business of a very delicate na- 
ture: however, in the present alarming 
situation of affairs, he thought it his duty 
to put his question, and to call for an an- 
swer to it: the question, therefore, to 
which he wished to have an answer, was, 
Whether that House might expect to be 
in existence, and to meet again, on Mon- 
day next? He did not, as the right hon. 


member might see, call for an answer that | 


might proclaim to the public the secrets 
of the crown, which, as a minister, the 
right hon. gentleman was bound not to 
reveal; he wished simply to know from 
him, whether, on Monday next, the House 

might expect to meet again, in order to 
' proceed to business.—For some time after 

r. Powys had put this question, Mr. Pitt 
remained silent: Mr. Powys then rose 
again, and said, that he called upon the 
right hon. member, asa minister of the 
crown, to give him an answer. 

Mr. £2tt said, that he had laid down to 
himself a rule, from which he did not 
think he ought in duty to depart, which 
was, not to pledge himself to the House, 
that in any possible situation of affairs, he 
would not advise his Majesty to dissolve 
the parliament ; however, as the hon. gen- 


€ 
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tleman had brdught the matter fo a very 
small point, in asking whether the parlia- 
ment might expect to meet again on 
Monday next, he would so far gratify the 
hon. gentleman as to tell him, that he had 
ho intention to prevent the meeting of the 
House on that day. 

Mr. Powys said, that he had put the 
question to the right hon. gentleman in 
such a manner, that he expected from him 
an answer, which might be deemed the 
answer of the minister of that House; for 
as he had several colleagues, it was pos- 
sible he might be out-voted by them on a 
question of a dissolution. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he conceived the 
question had been put to him as to the 
minister of the crown, and that as such he 
had answered it. 
ao this the House adjourned to Mon- 

ye 


January 26. The King’s Answer to 
the Address of the House of the 22nd 
inst. being read, 

Mr. Lden, after a short introducto 
speech, moved, ‘ That it appears to this 

ouse, that his Majesty’s said most gra- 
cious Answer contatus assurances, upon 
which this House cannot but most firmly 
rely, that his Majesty will not, by the 
prorogation or dissolution of parliament, 
interrupt this House in their consideration 
of proper measures for regulating the af- 
fairs of the East India Company, and for 
supporting the public credit and revenues 
of this country; objects which, in the 
opinion of his Majesty, and of this House, 
and of the public, cannot but be thought 
to demand the most immediate and unre- 
mitting attention of parliament.” 

Mr. Marsham rose to second the mo- 
tion, agreeably to his promise of Saturday. 
He declared, he had never entertained 
but one opinion upon the King’s Answer 
to the Address of the House, and that 
opinion had corresponded with the motion 
then proposed. 

Mr. Pitt said, he took the earliest op- 
portunity of speaking to a motion which 
every genticman must be aware concerned 
him personally. As the construction of 
his Majesty's Answer was now brought 
forward in the shape of a question, and 
thus rendered the subject of free parlia- 
mentary discussion, he certainly was bound 
to meet that question, and enter upon its 
merits fairly and unreservedly His mind, 
he was ready to confess, was relieved from 


those difficulties which he had before felt, 
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and which had determined him to resist 
any attempt to extort from him a verbal 
declaration of something he might stand 
pledged for as a minister; that sort of 
embarrassment being wholly removed, by 
the matter no longer depending on the in- 
terrogatories of private individuals, but 
coming forwards in the shape of a regular 
motion, (and he would beg leave to ob- 
serve, by-the-bye, that the question had 
never before been put to him by the 
real he would state his opinion upon 
the subject. That his Majesty, by his 
Answer, gave that House to understand, 
and in a manner pledged himself, that he 
would not interrupt their meeting again, 
after such an adjournment as the circum- 
stances of the time might require, was un- 
doubtedly true. But he saw not how the 
royal word could be inferred to be pledged 
any farther. The motion declared it to 
be the construction put upon his Majesty's 
Answer by that House, that his Majesty 
had promised not to interrupt their deli- 
berations, by an exercise of his royal pre- 
rogative of prorogation or dissolution, 
while the affairs of the East Indies, and 
the support of the le credit, conti- 
nued the subjects of their consideration. 
To such an indefinite promise he would 
not subscribe; and therefore to a motion 
affixing such an unlimited construction on 
the King’s Answer, he must give his dis- 
sent; and that for the strongest reason 
that could possibly be adduced, viz. be- 
cause he knew, when he advised his Ma- 
jesty to use the words in which the An- 
swer was framed, he never had any such 
indefinite sense of them in his contempla- 
tion. In the present situation of affairs, 
he thought a dissolution could not but be 
attended with great detriment and disad- 
vantage, and therefore he would not ad- 
vise any such exercise of the prerogative. 
Mr. Fox rose to declare, that what the 
right hon. gentleman had just said on the 
subject of dissolution, was perfectly satis- 
factory ; but had he condescended to have 
made the same declaration on that day 
fortnight, he would have spared that House 
and the country a great deal of anxiety. 
He begged leave, however, to remind the 
right hon. gentleman, that he had not 
en any notice of a part of his hon. 


friend’s argument, of which he had for-: 


merly notified that he would give the 
House an ample account, and upon which 
undoubtedly the House would expect to 
have some satisfaction. What he meant 
was, an account ef the reasons which had 


induced the right hon. gentleman to con- 
tinue in office as a minister, after that 
House had come to a resolution expressive 
of their disapprobation of his remaining in 
that situation, and had declared, that he 
had lost their confidence, by the uncon- 
stitutional means by which he had come 
into power. That his situation was new 
and extraordinary, the right hon. gentle- 
man had himself admitted; it certainly 
was so, for he believed it was not to be 
paralleled in the history of the country, 
for a minister to remain in office, after the 
House of Commons had declared, that his 
continuing in a place of high trust was 
contrary to constitutional principles, and 
injurious to the interests of his Majesty 
and his people. What was the plain in- 
ference from such a conduct, but that the 
right hon. gentleman considered himself 
as superior to the House of Commons, 
and held their resolutions in contempt? - 
The House had voted his continuance in 
office unconstitutional, and yet he still held 
his situation as a minister. Individuals, 
let their rank be ever so exalted, Mr. Fox 
said, were bound to obey the sense of the 
House: all ministersought todo so. But 
what was the House to think of one of its 
own members flying in its face? By such 
conduct the public business was delayed 
in a manner highly injurious to the nation. 
Of late several most'respectable gentlemen 
had entertained notions of conciliation and 
union, as the only means of establishing a 
permanent administration, and they had 
very properly said, that no union could be 
useful, which was not grounded in honour - 
and in principle. The declaration was 
undoubtedly just, but whatever might be 
the necessity and the propriety for the 
individuals who were called on to unite 
to take care of their own honour, there 
was a much stronger necessity that the 
honour of that House should be taken 
care of. The honour of that House could 
not be satisfied while the present adminis 
tration remained in office; the House had 
pledged its honour on the subject, and it 
would establish a most dangerous prece- 
dent, if they were suffered to continue. 
He wished not to proceed to violent 
methods, but the resolution that stood 
upon their Journals must be followed by 
an Address, if ministers would be so inde- 
cent as to oblige that House to carry every. 
thing to extremity. The right hon. gene 
tleman stood at that moment not the con- 
stitutional minister of the people, but the 
unconstitutional minister of the crown. 
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The House had voted him such, and when 
he gave him that name, he dealt not in 
declamation, but spoke the language of 
the Votes and Journals of the House. 
Mr. Fox enlarged upon this idea very 
considerably, and urged the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to comply with bis own 
promise to account for his having conti- 
nued in office in defiance of that House 
and its resolutions, coming down from day 
to day to mect a majority directly and 
avowedly disapproving of him as a minister, 
without the power to carry on any public 
business, or to serve his country in any 
manner whatever, but on the contrary 
obstructing the progress of great and im- 
Seee considerations which ought to be 
brought forward. With regard to what 
the right hon. gentleman had said of the 
King’s Answer having been understood 
differently by those who sat near him 
when it was first taken into consideration, 
and that it had then been declared to 
mean no more than that his Majesty had 
only pledged himself not to prevent the 
House from meeting after the adjourn- 
ment for the recess, the right hon. gentle- 
man was not in the House at the time to 
which he had alluded, or he must have 
known that the very reverse of his assertion 
was the fact. The construction put upon 
the King’s Answer by the present motion, 
was the construction put upon it by most 
of those’ near him, who spoke on that 
occasion: he himself had been the single 
instance of its being suggested, that the 
Answer was so worded as to warrant an 

doubt as toits construction. He had said, 
undoubtedly, that it would bear such a 
construction, but he had declared at the 
same time that he believed it was not 
meant to carry such a meaning, and in the 
course of the debate it had been so treated. 
Having put this very pointedly, Mr. Fox 
returned to the consideration of Mr. Pitt’s 
having remained in office in direct oppo- 
sition to the resolutions of that House, 
and said, that the House would expect 
satisfaction on that head. He declared he 
wished for cool consideration on what had 
happened for the past three weeks. Let 
the right hon. gentleman state the inten- 
tions of ministers, let him recollect that 
the resolution condemned them on a mea- 
sure: to remain in office after that, was 
to put themselves and the country ina 
situation unparalleled since the Revolution. 
The House must have an explanation ; the 
sooner it was given, the better, since, let it 
be delayed ever so Jong, it must be given. 
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Mr. Pitt rose immediately, in obedience 
to the call of the House, which was pretty 
general, that he should say something in 
reply. He declared, he had not in his 
former speech touched on the subject 
dwelt upon by the right hon. gentleman, 
because he aid not perceive that any thing 
in the present motion had the smallest 
reference to it; he had waited in expecta- 
tion that the House would go into the 
committee on the state of the nation, in 
which some resolution might possibly have 
been brought forward, that would have 
rendered his going into a discussion of his 
conduct, and his stating the reasons which 
had induced him to continue in office, 
after the resolutions that House had lately 
come to, more proper than it would have 
been for him to enter upon such a topic 
collaterally. With regard to accounting 
for his conduct, he had never expressed 
any backwardness; he had not the least 
objection to explain any point that regard- 
ed himself. He should scruple not to 
speak his free sentiments upon the subject, 
which was at all times the right of every 
man, and which he doubted not would not 
be denied him. Tosuppose that he set him- 
self up as superior to the House of Com- 
mons, or that any individual could be mad 
enough to put himself into so ridiculous 
a situation as to oppose numbers, and 
those so respectable, was what he ima- 
gined no man in his senses could conceive. 
Much less, he hoped, could it be thought 
that he held the resolutions of that House 
in contempt, or regarded them with any’ 
degree of indifference. Neither of these 
suppositions could seriously be entertained 
for amoment. He had the profoundest 
respect for the House, the utmostreverence 
for their resolutions, being perfectly aware 
that the House had it in its power at all 
times to follow up their resolutions with 
measures that could not fail to render 
them effectual. ‘That he stood in a situa- 
tion perfectly new, he was ready to admit ; 
but that he stood in that situation in con- 
tempt of that House, or as holding himself 
superior to its authority, he must beg 
leave to deny. New and extraordinary 
circumstances might justify new and ex- 
traordinary conduct. For any minister 
who had been declared unworthy the ap- 
probation and confidence of that House 
to remain in office, was, he confessed, far 
from common; but he hoped he should 
not give offence, when he declared, that a 
mioister might nevertheless act constitu- 
tionally, by remaining in office after that 
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House had declared their disapprobation 
of him. He begged pardon for what he 
was going to say, but he conceived that, 
according to the constitution, the imme- 
diate appointment or removal of ministers 
rested not with that House. There was 
therefore nothing iJJegal in a minister’s 
remaining in office after that House had 
declared against him, particularly where 
immediate resignation would have injured 
the country; and he hoped a public man 
might be supposed to act honourably, 
when, upon public motives, he thought he 
best served his country by continuing in 
office after he had been so unfortunate as 
to lose the confidence of that House. He 
explained this, by declaring tliat there 
were acts of duty, not the less indispen- 
sible, because they were disagreeable ; 
that, in critical situations, it was incum- 
bent on a minister, who found he was not 
approved by that House, to look to the 
probable consequences of his immediate 
resigning. It behoved him to consider 
who were likely to be his successors; and 
whether the country might not receive 
more detriment than they could possibly 
derive advantage by his leaving it without 
any executive government, and thus mak- 
ing room for an administration in whom 
the crown, the parliament, and the peo- 
ple could not equally repose confidence. 
He acknowledged that the minister who 
should venture lightly to encounter the 
difficulty of holding his office against the 
consent of that House, would in all proba- 
bility be made to repent of his levity; the 
necessity ought to be great undoubtedly, 
since to attempt such an arduous matter, 
without the strongest reasons possible, 
would be rash, imprudent, and unjustifi- 
able. ‘There were circumstances, however, 
under which, he conceived, the meeting 
that difficulty with cheerfulness was far 
from reprehensible. He had not continued 
in his situation from motives of ambition: 
he had not remained a minister from a 
desire of clinging to office, nor from 
any regret at the loss of official emolu- 
ment. ‘lo have resigned immediately, 
after the House had come to their 
resolution on Friday se’nnight, would 
have been to have let in the ministers, who, 
however they might enjoy the confidence 
of that House, he believed had not the 
confidence of the nation. Such a change 
therefore could have done no good to the 
country. It was true, the majority of that 
House had decided against him; but the 
sense of the House upon that point did 
BVOL. XXIV. } 
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not appear to be grown more and more, 
in the progress of the time that had elapsed 
since his coming into office; on the con- 
trary, the’ majority had gradually dccreas- 
ed. A union had been much talked of, 
and fondly wished for by some. A union 
must have regard to principle and public 
honour as became public men; that was 
an essential object, and could alone give 
salvation, if it were to be accomplished. 
Mr. Pitt reasoned upon this for a consi- 
derable time, and said, the consequences 
of a sudden resignation were delicate sub- 
jects, but they were matters which it was 
the duty of a minister to consider before 
he resolved to retire. That this consi- 
deration alone had kept him in office after 
what had past in that House lately. That 
he derived no pleasure from being a mini- 
ster under such circumstances; on the 
contrary, much pain and mortification ; but 
that he considered himself as perform-. 
ing an act of necessary duty to his king 
and country; and so long as that con- 
tinued to be the case he should perse- 
vere, though nothing could be farther 
from his thoughts than an indifference to 
the resolutions of that House, a disregard 
to its opinions, or a contempt for its ap- 
probation and confidence. He trusted, 
that he had held constitutional language, 
and had said nothing disrespectful. 

Mr. fox said, it had given him concern 
to hear what the right hon. gentleman 
had said; it had confirmed him in what 
he had before only suspected, namely, that 
the right hon. gentleman considered him- 
self as superior to the House of Commons. 
What was the result of the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument, but that he oppos- 
ed his private opinion to the resolutions of 
that House? Was his continuance in office 
a benefit to the country, and injurious to 
the principles of the constitution? That 
House had said it was; but the right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to fly in 
the face of the opinion of the House, and 
say it was not. If the right hon. gentleman 
continued in office, could the affairs of go- 
vernment be carried on? Undoubtedly 
they could not; because an administration 
without force, and not possessing the con- 
fidence of that House, could propose no 
measure, however necessary, with effect, 
and could do the country no service what- 
ever; on the contrary, it put every thing 
in confusion, it created universal anarchy, 
it brought on endless disorder. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked’ of the decreas- 
ing majority, and had reasoned upon that 
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as an argument that the present ministry 
became less and less unpopular. The ar- 
gument was fallacious, the reasoning un- 
sound. Let the right hon. gentleman 
consider the circumstances that had at- 
tended the two India Bills. Let him com- 
pare the large majority that had divided 
In support of that brought in before the 
holidays, with the majority of last Friday. 
The late administration, no man mala 
deny, possessed the confidence of that 
House, and were going on with the public 
business regularly, on the ground of pos- 
sessing that confidence. They had been 
undermined by whispers and intrigues, 
and upon an overthrow so brought about, 
the present ministers had come in, and by 
that means lost the confidence of the 
House. The right hon. gentleman, there- 
fore, and his colleagues having come in 
unconstitutionally, and having been de- 
clared by that House to have done so, 
were they the best ministry that ever were 
selected, must go out, nor could the 
matter be palliated by forming a union 
while they remained in office. Was an 
administration arranged without their re- 
signing, even though composed of the 
wisest and ablest statesmen in existence, 
such an administration could do no good, 
because it would stand on unconstitutional 
grounds. Mr. Fox compared the present 
situation to what had been figurativel 

termed the interregnum, upon lord Shel- 
burne’s ministry being obliged to retire, 
and brought to the minds of the House 
the ill consequences of the extraordinary 
state in which the country had been 
placed by so long a want of government. 
He urged the necessity of avoiding a 
similar misfortune, and said it would lay 
with those on the other side of the House, 
if extremes were obliged to be resorted to, 
in order to force the present ministers to 
retire. Extremes were, in his mind, always, 
if possible, to be avoided. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that House had it in 
its power to enforce its own resolutions, 
and by saying the power of removing mini- 
sters lay with them, he had pointed out to 
them, as it were, the propriety of voting 
an Address to the crown to remove the 
present ministers. Undoubtedly such a 
measure was at their option, and it was 
pertectly constitutional. He hoped, how- 
ever, they would not adopt it till the last 
possible moment; he hoped they would 
avoid every thing like an extreme till they 
could no longer avoid it. The House, if 
he might have leave to recommend any 
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line of conduct to them, would do well to 
be moderate but firm, temperate though 
determined in their proceedings. Let 
them avoid the snare laid for them, and 
neither risk a quarrel with the other House 
of parliament, nor incur thé displeasure of 
the crown, by resorting to the expedient 
of going uP to the throne with an address 
which would give them trouble that had 
better be avoided, and look like an inde- 
cency, where no indecency ought to be 
offered. The right hon. gentleman had 
declared some time since, that he would 
not retire on a question about men, but 
had desired to be judged by his measures. 
A measure, great and important in its con- 
sequences, had been discussed and de- 
cided against. There was now, therefore, 
no plea for his remaining in office, either 
with regard to men, or with regard to 
measures. Sacrifices had been expected 
and called for as the price of union. 
Whatever he might give up of his own 
honour, whatever he might give up of the | 
honour of those with whom he acted, 
there was one thing he never would give 
up, namely, the hqnour of that House. 
He was bound to support it against un- 
constitutional principles and unconstitu- 
tional ministers. No man could get over 
it without the basest treachery to the 
House, and without making it a scandalous 


sacrifice to private motives. If any treaty 
was entered into while the present mini- 
sters remained in office, that House would 


have a right to say, ‘* You wanted place, 
you sold us for: power.” The House 
must carry their point, they must force 
ministers to retire, or it had been better 
they never had come to the resolution that 
stood on their Journals. The House of 
Commons was, he said, the corner-stone of 
a strong administration; and ought it to 
be disregarded? He would give up much, 
but he would never give up the dignity of 
the House. If any man thought it ought 
to be given up, let him move to rescind 
the resolution. While it remained on their 
Journals, it must be looked to as the 
ruling principle of their conduct. He 
asked to what end would ministers wish to 
continue in office? It had remained for 
the right hon. gentleman to discover the 
satisfaction of continuing minister under 
such circumstances. It was agreed on all 
hands, that a stable and permanent go- 
vernment was necessary. Was the present 
such a government? It was a stable go- 
vernment indeed, that could do nothing ! 
The present, it was plain, had no power to 
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act ; and to what purpose continue, when 
its continuance was a stumbling-block to 
union, and a bar to all hopes of concilia- 
tion. He asked, whether the country 
ought to be made a victim to such con- 
duct. If persisted in, the House must 
proceed farther: he hoped, however, that 


there would be no necessity. The conse- 


quence could not be agreeable ; but how- 
ever disagreeable the issue, it must be 
imputed to those who thought themselves 
wiser than the House, and they, and they 
alone must answer for it to their country. 
When he said this, he was far from mean- 
ing to have it understood, that he thought 
a minister was never justifiable in differing 
in opinion from that House. No man in 
the situation of a minister would be more 
likely to differ from that House than he 
should; but then he would adhere to his 
opinion, and when he found the House 
and he thought differently, he would 
resign his office, and say to the House, 
‘‘ choose another instrument to carry on 
the public business, I am no longer fit to 
serve you.” Mr. Fox dwelt upon this for 
some time, and after urging his arguments 
in a variety of shapes, upon the indispen- 
sible necessity of preserving the honour of 
the House, and obliging the present mini- 
sters to retire, he repeated his earnest ex- 
hortation to the House to act with temper- 
ance and forbearance, to do nothing 
rashly and hastily, but to avoid extremes, 
and to adhere steadily, but dispassionately, 
to their purpose. Before he sat down, he 
said he had no objection to agree to an 
adjournment; he meant to move that the 
order of the day might be read, as soon as 
the present motion was disposed of, after 
which he should move to adjourn the 
Committee on the State of the Nation, to 
_ the first day to which the House should 
think proper to adjourn. 

The question was put, and agreed to 
without a division. Mr. Fox then moved, 
That the House at its rising do adjourn 
till Thursday the 29th. Mr. Pitt declared 
he had no objections to the motion. It 
was therefore carried. Mr. Fox next ad- 
journed the Committee on the State of 
the Nation to that day, which was like- 
wise agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion to adjourn 
the Committee on the State of the Nation.] 
Jan. 29. The order of the day being read 
for going into a Committee on the State 
of the Nation, 

Mr. Foz said, this was the day in which 
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it was intended to resume the Committee 
on the state of the nation. He regretted, 
that when this order had been made, the 
circumstances in which it originated were 
not so effectually changed as to occasion” 
in his mind any substantial reason against 
a literal compliance with it. The House 
and the public still saw, to their sorrow, a 
ministry in this country retaining their 
situations in direct opposition to the House 
of Commons. They saw the servant of 
the crown claiming the privilege of setting 
up his single opinion in opposition to theirs. 
They saw an obvioys intention of putting 
all their resolutions and measures at defi- 
ance. Was it not resolved, after the most 
colemn and deliberate discussion of a very 
full House, that the present ministry, who ~ 
came in on secret influence, and were 
supported by every sort of influence 
except that of a public and avowed one, 
was dishonourable to parliament, and in- 
jurious to the service of the country ? 

It was on account of their occupying 
this very singular and unsatisfactory 
ground, that their conduct had engrossed 
so much of the attention of the House. 
And were matters now altered for the 
better? What new facts had been stated, 
what other reasons assigned, than those 
already heard from the right hon. gen- 
tleman? The House consequently was 
reduced to the disagreeable and mortifying 
situation of being insulted and despised 
with impunity. Was this an honourable 
or decent situation for such an assembly ? 
It was a situation in which ministers could 
do no public good whatever. National 
affairs were pertectly at a stand. And 
why? The right hon. gentleman said he 
would insist that his judgment was pre- 
ferable to the collected wisdom of the 
House. 

But let gentlemen consider what the 
present state of the public is. Is not the 
business of the public at a stand? What 
is it that can be carried on of any conse- 
quence to the community at large, while 
the ministry and the representatives of the 
people are at variance? He knew not 
what facts the right hon. gentleman might 
be in the humour to deny; but he was 


| perfectly founded in saying, that whatever 


depended on the concurrence of parlia- 
ment, was by his pertinacity or obstinacy 
perfectly at a stand 

In what business then were ministers 
engaged? The world were not to learn 
that much private favour had been latel 
distributed. But would ministers and their 
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_ partisans say with what view these valuable 
' gifts were vouchsafed? Was it not to 
strengthen, stimulate, and promote certain 
views which had excited ministers to ih- 
crease a body of men which it was their 
object to render inimical to the conatitu- 
tional influence of that House? This was 
a project which evidently originated with 
the secret advisers of the crown, whose 
interest it was to vilify and traduce the 
representatives of the crown; and those 
who would thus stoop to be their tools, 
their instruments, and their creatures, 
were always sure of encouragement at 
court. ‘The confidence of the House of 
Commons, of the public, and of the world 
at large, was no object, no recommenda- 
tion to them. But in proportion as they 
conciliated the good opinion of the public, 
in proportion as they stood well with the 
House, in proportion as their measures 
were likely to be of general advantage, 
in the same proportion would they be con- 
demned, censured, and expelled the confi- 
dence, the caresses, and the favour of the 
sovereign. What, then, signified a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons to a 
minister who stood on such a ground? It 
might serve him to carry a few necessary 
measures, but would never exhibit him as 
an eligible servant of the crown. No. It 
‘was only in so far as he deviated from the 
constitution, as he shewed a contempt for 
the opinion of the people, as he preferred 
his own judgment to that of parliament, 
that he should gain in the royal esteem, or 
merit the approbation and support of those 
who were constantly exercised in whisper- 
ing the worst things of the best men. 
‘These were the glorious and important 
purposes for which the whole patronage of 
the crywn had devolved on them, and was 
used with all the licentiousness and par- 
- tiality of private property ! He always ex- 
pected to be told on such topics as this, 
that the prerogatives of the crown were 
not to be impaired or restrained. He was 
the last man who would ever wish to see 
one of the three estates stript of any of 
those powers with which it was legally in- 
vested. ‘But were not all those powers 
originally given with a view to the public 
service’ He would be glad to know how 
such an object as this could be served by 
the late creations which had taken place. 
He trusted nothing he said would be un- 
derstood in any degree as personal; but 
he thought it his duty to mention the 
interest which, as it struck him, the public 
undoubtedly had in whatever either directly 
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or indirectly affected their interest.” He 
would insist on it that ministers were - 
responsible to the House of Commons for 
the exercise of every prerogative belonging 
to the crown. It was in the House of 
Commons, or by the people in their ori- 
ginal capacity, that every exertion of those 
powers which distinguished the sovereign 
of the empire were ultimately to be tried, 
and in proportion as they answered the 
primary intention of their institution, be 
acquitted or condemned. 

Now, however, the secret came out on 
which the present arrangement proceeded ; 
they forfeited the confidence of the House, 
or, what was the same thing, treated it 
with the greatest contempt, because it in- 
sured them a welcome reception from their 
private employers. Their conduct was 
therefore no longer a mystery to the public; 
it was written in the most legible charac- 
ters. They not only opposed their own 
official consequences to that of the House, 
but by their obstinacy and temerity esta- 
blished a most melancholy and dangerous 
variance between the sovereign and the 
people. Through the medium of this ill- 
omened administration, the subjects at 
large and their supreme magistrate were 
taught to regard each other with jealousy 
and mistrust. This was one capital object 
of their system, and it was undoubtedly 
well calculated for attaining its end. 

To what lengths the House would be 
justified in going under such a circum- 
stance, it did not become him to say; but 
neither would any one opposite to him 
pretend to affirm that parliament was not » 
defied by ministers. hy did they not 
condescend to gratify the public, to meet 
the wishes of the people, to sacrifice their 
attachment to place for the sake of re- 
storing tranquillity to the country, and 
confidence in an administration which 
might do the business of the people as it 
ought to be done? Who did not remember 
to whom the interregnum of last year was 
owing? How was the interval of public 
business then filled up? Things were then 
done which the nation could not soon 
forget; and they were done under the 
same circumstances of public discontent, 
and the same instruments which gave 
them their formality and effect. A simiar 
indignity to the country in the eyes of all 
Europe was now going forward; was per- 
petrating in open day ; was insulting those 
radical and hitherto undisputed powers 
which the constitution had lodged in the 
House of Commons. All the world were 
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witnesses to a farce which the present; Mr. Pitt declared he did not rise to 
actors could only submit to play. They | oppose the motion of the right hon. gen- 
kept the eee without a government at | tleman, but was called up in very express 
a period when the pressure of public busi- | terms to state his objections to the mode 
ness never was greater; for at this time it| of arraignment thus constantly adopted 
could not be said we had in fact any thing! by those on the opposite side of the 
like an effective government. He trusted | House.— Against all that very high Jan. 
in God men’s minds would soon open to , guage thus personally addressed to him, 
the ridicule of their own situation, and he would only oppose his simple asser- 
that they would save the British name | tion, ashe should atlect no more argument 
from that ignominy inseparable from rulers | on one side than was used on the other. 
of such a description. Indeed he doubted not the House would 
But how long were they destined to! think with him, that such a torrent of cri- 
continue under all the disadvantages of minating assertions could not by any facts 
. such an executive power, which was alto- | whatever be established. He was con- 
gether destitute of energy, of influence, of | scious to himself no part of his public life 
respectability? How was the House of or official conduct stood in the least need 
Commons, thus irritated and insulted, to | of any apology. The delicacy of his pre- 
conduct itself?’ He had conceived from | sent situation required discretion. He 
their late conduct the best opinion of their | was determined to sustain it with as much 
resolution, their sense of dignity, and, firmness and decency as he could. This 
their attention to their honour and privi-! resolution was the result of deliberation; 
leges as a body; he should therefore hope ' and no invective or aspersion which the 
they never would suffer themselves to fall| right hon. gentleman could throw out 
into the snare thus Jaid for them by those, should divert him from that sort of beha- 
who wished, and only waited to take every | viour he had already pursued; he could 
possible advantage that might arise from | only act as his own judgment directed 
their conduct in a‘situation thus critical; him. This direction, he trusted, would 
and trying. They had already disap-; not lead him into any very palpable mis- 
pointed those who had thus proved them, | take; and while he retained a confidence 
by a temper, a moderation, and a magna- | of this kind, it was in vain to expect he 
nimity, which did them the highest | would be the dupe of any other. 
honour... This was thecalm, the deliberate,| The right hon. gentleman, in saying 
and the manly line of conduct in which|they did not possess the requisites of a 
he hoped they would persevere, and from | legal administration, was wrong, as they 
which no temerity, no haughtiness, no| certainly had every formality which be- 
obstinacy from those individuals who had | longed to them as the servants of the pub- 
set themselves against them, would ever | lic. These epithets, so well calculated to 
tempt them to depart. He recommended | throw an odium on them, were therefore 
firmness without obstinacy, and modera- | improperly applied ; for whatever the right 
tion without pusillanimity, as that which, | hon. gentleman might think of a majority, 
notwithstanding every consequence, would | he would not allow that, in every case, a 
still justify the strongest measures in the | majority was to prescribe what in such 
eyes of the public. and such circumstances it was proper for 
He therefore proposed the House | ministry to do. He did not believe there 
should adjourn till Monday, when, if | was a power in the House of Commons 
nothing occurred to give public affairs a | for the control of the prerogative. He 
more favourable aspect, it would certainly | rather thought every branch of the legis- 
be necessary to resume the committee on | lature was instituted to secure the legal 
the state of the nation. The few days | and constitutional exercise of the other. 
respite which such an adjournment would | He hoped, therefore, that it would never 
.afford might be employed as those which | be contended, that the sovereign, in creat- 
were passed had been. He trusted the | ing peers, or choosing his ministers, must 
well-meant endeavours of such as wished | first ask leave of the House. The right 
to produce something like a union, | hon. gentleman had said, too, that there 
might not again prove abortive. But he | was now no government in the country: 
was bound in conscience once for all to} an allegation to which he would give an 
declare, that while the present ministry | open and avowed negative. What! Were 
retained their situations, every effort of | ministers of no use but to attend their 
that kind, must be useless and unavailable. | duty in parliament? Was there no official 
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business to transact of a public and iam Lord North said, that the right hon, 
tional description without the walls of the | gentleman put words into Mr. Fox’s mouth 
House of Commons? And whether these ; which he had not heard. His right hon. 
measures or schemes which depended -on ! friend had only stated, that the reign of 
the assistance and concurrence of parlia- | the right hon. gentleman would not meet 
ment, were or were not suspended, un- | the wishes of a majority in that House, 
doubtedly other matters, however inferior | and was most undoubtedly hostile to the 
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they might be thought, came under their 
inspection and control. 


e wished, however, the right hon. | 


inclination of the public in general. In 
asserting that there was no government, 
Mr. Fox never pretended to deny that 


. gentleman would speak out. If his Ma- | there was a lord of the Treasury, a lord of 


jesty’s ministers were as criminal as lie 
would insinuate, there were only two 
ways of rendering them amenable to their 


the Admiralty; these were facts which 
all the world knew, and many. regretted. 
But he meant to assert, that the consti- 


country—by criminating their conduct, or ; tutional object of those several institutions 


turning them out of place or power. Why 
does not the right hon. gentleman come 
boldly forward, and do one or other of 
these? The charge of disturbing the tran- 
_quillity of the country, or impeding pub- 
lic business, he considered as invidious 
and groundless. This he might retort, 
but he would not adopt the language of 
recrimination. The throne was still as 
accessible as ever, and would still listen to 
the voice of reason and necessity. But it 
was as futile as it was improper to be com- 
ing down from time to time to the House, 
sounding the minds of gentlemen, and 
exciting them to opposition against a mi- 
nistry whom they had it so much in their 
power to remove. It would be more 
manly as well as candid, to come at once 
- to some specific charge, and decide the 
fate of a ministry thus obnoxious and un- 
complying. 


As for his own part, he regarded all | 


threatenings of that sort with great indif- 
ference. The right hon. gentleman had 
undoubtedly exerted his utmost to paint 
his conduct in the worst light; but still he 
was willing to stand forth in his own vin- 
dication. Nothing could be imputed to 
him for which he had any reason to be 
ashamed. His heart, his principles, his 
hands were pure: and while he enjoyed 
the conscious satisfaction of his own mind, 
no language of the right hon. gentleman, 
no clamour, no artifice of party, no un- 
founded imputations, should affect him. 
He had already stated his conduct fairly 
and explicitly to the House. He trusted 
it was not necessary to repeat the same 
things over again. By these reasons he 
wished to abide, and he trusted the 
House would not dissent from him in pre- 
suming that the motives which he assigned 
for whatever might seem peculiar in his 
situation, were not frivolous, but satis- 


factory. 


was annihilated. A government indeed 
there was, but it had no check; it wanted 
energy, it wanted confidence; it regarded 
not the control of parliament. It was 
without credit and without responsibility ; 
its very existence depended on a violation 
of the privileges which distinguished the 
House of Commons. <A majority of that 
House had already decided its fate, and 
sealed its perdition. He controverted the 
statement by Mr. Pitt of what belonged 
to a legal government, and said, that the 

resent had few or none of those attri- 

utes, which, according to the constitution 
of a free country, constituted a legal au- 
thority. He was astonished that the mi- 
nister. would not retire without every de- 
gree of exertion which the House could 
put in action for that purpose. A change 
was demanded, and an address urged. 
Before parliament either adopted the one 
or the other, it was fit that the world 
should be apprized who called for an ad- 
dress, who challenged a charge, who ren- 
dered both necessary. But was the right 
hon. gentleman prepared to justify this 
strong and indispensable exertion, to his 
country, his own mind, or that House? 
What could he plead for himself against 
such an accusation? Did it originate with 
him or those who made it? Was the form 
of the constitution to be preserved or 
cherished at the expense of its spirit? An 
address must be attended with that effect 
which it was meant to produce. But was 
it not proper to take every precaution in 
the power of the House to avoid it? The 
language of such a measure could never 
be conciliating ; and surely our differences 
were already wide enough. No new ex- 
ceptions were necessary to augment or 
create antipathies. He therefore much 
approved of his right hon. friend’s motion 
for adjournment. He was certain of hig 


proceeding in every thing with manliness 
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and decency. He knew his sensibilities 


‘te be strong; but these were under the 


control of a sound mind and an incorrup- 
tible heart. 

Earl Nugent said, that he, for one, did 
not ‘believe that a majority of that House 
were ready to subscribe to the adminis- 
tration of a dictator, and to receive again 
into the public service the author of the 
East India Bill. ‘To the right hon. gen- 
tleman, personally, he had no objection ; 
he thought his talents were of a command- 
ing and superior nature; that his genius 
was profound and inexhaustible; his mind 
firm and adventurous. He would go far- 
ther; he was ready to say, that in such a 
moment as the present, the country stood 
in need of such a minister. We could not 
go on in the beaten path; we could not 
be saved by the common quality of mea- 
sures; we wanted the activity of such a 
man as the right hon. gentleman; but he 
wished to see him only making the part of 
an administration, not monopolizing the 
power. His aid, his assistance, would give 
vigour and energy to any system; but the 
constitution of this country would not ad- 
mit that the sole and dictatorial power 
should be vested in one man. It was there- 
fore his opinion, that the majority of that 
House were not prepared to see the right 
hon. gentleman rise in his air-balloon, and 
elevate himself over the constitutional 
heads of the state. A great deal of cla- 
mour had been set up against secret ad- 
visers, and the secret influence of the 
crown: he did not believe that those who 
excited the clamour, believed that there 
was any such thing as the dangerous in- 
fluence of secret advice. It had been the 
incessant clamour of the present reign ; it 
began when the earl of Bute left his office; 
then it was, that the idea of secret advisers 
was first started, and of a dark influence 
behind the throne. Indeed, in the admi- 
nistration of sir Robert Walpole, it was 
the cry of parliament that there was an 
mfluence ; that royal favour ran all in one 
direction, by one set of men possessing the 
ear of the crown: but with men of sense 
all this clamour availed nothing; it was 
perfectly understood; and men knew that 
it was the mere expedient of party. It 
was now asserted, with a very high tone, 
that a noble earl had no right to go into 
the closet of the King to give his Majesty 
advice, although that noble earl was by 
his rank and fortune set in so distinguished 
a place in the country, and though he was 
so deeply involved in its interests. It was 
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the clear and indisputable right of every 
citizen to give advice to his Majesty when 
he was called upon to do so; and he must 
be allowed to say, that the noble earl, by 
his high rank and fortune, was much better 
entitled to give advice to the crown than 
those who possessed not the same preten- 
sions, and who at least had not the same 
reasons for exerting themselves in the de- 
liverance of their country. God forbid, 
he said, that. he should presume to search 
into the hearts and motives of men! He 
wished to speak of them only from ap- 
pearances; and on this ground, he said, 
that judging between .the noble earl who 
had been arraigned for giving advice 
to his Majesty, and those who arraigned 
him, appearances were in favour of the 
noble earl ; appearances were in favour of 
him who had a great stake in the country, 
rather than of those who had much to 
hope for and little to lose. When he spoke 
in this manner, he must not be understood 
to infer, that the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him was not connected with 
men of large property and of great in- 
fluence in the country; he certainly was 
so; and no man inthis kingdom was, he 
believed, so powerfully and so generally 
supported ; at the same time, it would not 
be too much for him to say, that it might 
be convenient for the right hon. gentle- 
man, as well as for many of his friends, to 
come into office again. He vowed to God 
that he was not his enemy. He vowed to 
God at the same time that he was not 
connected with the right hon. gentleman 
who was now at the head of the Treasury. 
He was connected with no man, or set of 
men; nor did he think either the two right 
hon. gentlemen, or any two men in the 
kingdom, of sufficient importance, as that 
the peace, the otder, the practice of the 
constitution, should be sacrificed to them; 
he vowed to God he did not. In regard 
to the friendships of the one party and the 
other, he stood aloof from all; he had long 
witnessed the turbulence of party, and he 
had determined to keep himself for the 
future perfectly detached from men, and 
attached only to measures. He spoke of 
the late resolution of the House against 
the present ministry, as a measure not 
warranted nor wise. It was unjustifiable 
in every point of view, and he trusted it 
would be soon rescinded. He trusted the 
House would see that they had come tu 
that resolugion hastily, rashly, and with- 
out foundation. He, perhaps, would him- 
self move, that it should be rescinded, 
. 
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were it not that his health prevented him 
. from that regular dischage of his duty 
which he was used to do: he trusted, how- 
ever, it would be rescinded, for he did not 
-scruple to say it was disgraceful to the 
House. ! 
Mr. Fox begged leave to remark on a 
few assertions which had fallen from the 
noble lord. The noble lord had com- 
plained that he had employed improper 
influence in affairs of state; and had af- 
firmed, that he had not a better right to 
tender his advice to majesty on the great 
political concerns of the country, than a 
noble earl of distinguished rank, and of 
considerable fortune. These assertions 
were false; and when the House called 
the noble lord to order, on his expressing 
them, it acted in every respect agreeable 
to its own forms and its own dignity. Did 
the noble lord recollect, that at the period 
when the advice to which he had a!luded 
was given by the noble earl, when that 
secret influence had been employed which 
had interested the attention, and drawn 
down the indignation of the House, he 
was acting as the responsible minister of 
the crown, thé authorized adviser of ma- 
jesty ; and as such, had he not an official 
title superior to the noble earl, or to any 
other person,.to advise his Majesty on the 
great national concerns of this realm? He 
was confident that there was no person who 
attended to these circumstances but would 
admit their truth, and allow that the con- 
duct of the noble earl to whom reference 
had been made, was an encroachment on 
the privileges, and a direct invasion of the 
rights of ministers. The noble lord had 
rested much on the extensive fortune of 
the noble earl who had employed his in- 
fluence with majesty. He had spoken of 
this circumstance as conveying a superior 
title to that of any other person, not com- 
prehended within the same description, to 
counsel the crown, and to mingle in the 
affairs of the country. He had expressed 
a distrust in the political integrity of men 
who had much to gain, and nothing to 
Jose. This was a language to which he 
had not been unaccustomed ; it was a Jan- 
guage which was founded in no constitu- 
tional maxim, and which he had ever re- 
probated as unfriendly to that spirit of 
equality, and to that importance which 
every individual claimed, and was entitled 
to in this country. Did not the noble 
lord know, or was he so much Dlinded by 
the affluence of his fortune, or the distinc- 
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that it was not the men of the greatest 
estate who either’ possessed the greatest 
virtue, or were entitled to the greatest 
share of repute in the kingdom? He stood 
up for men of small property. He knew 
them to be as honest as men of affiuence, 
and as subservient to the interests of the 
country. Was it not the collected pro- 
perty of such persons that constituted the 
greatness of the nation, abridged the 
power of the rich, and rescued them from 
the tyranny of affluent oppressors? Was 
there any ground, therefore, for the noble 
lord’s affected degradation, or affected 
distrust of such characters? Such observa- 
tions might be adapted to flatter the pride, 
or to give false consequence to the charac- 
ter of men of fortune; but they were 
surely founded in no rational principles, 
and were the arguments, not of a man of 
sense, but of a man of estate. Look at 
diferent countries, trace the sources of 
their affluence, and it will be found that 
these originate, not in the separate and 
detached fortunes of scattered individuals, 
but in the united and collected riches of 
less opulent subjects. 

The noble lord had asked the House if 
they were prepared for the reception into 
office of a dictator, who had framed and 
patronized the India Bill? Did the noble 
lord recollect to whom he made that 
appeal? It was to the very House that 
had given it its sanction to that Bill. For 
his own part, he should always rejoice in 
the flattering reception it had given to 
that Bill. Its principles he had defended. 
They had met with the approbation of the 
House ; a circumstance as honourable to 
him, as the rejection of another Bull, 
framed on a different ground, was disre- 
spectful to its author. To assert, there- 
fore, that any demerit was imputable to 
him on this account, was insulting the 
sentiments, and arraigning the decisions 
of the House. It was an assertion 
grounded in prejudice, unsupported by 
argument, and unfounded in common 
sense. 

He himself was no dictator, nor did the 
party to which he had attached himself, 
and of whose coincidence of sentiment 
with that of his own he was proud to 
boast, assume the air or the character of 
dictators. He had never renounced his 
allegiance to that House.- He had never 
stood forth, in opposition to its decisions, 
the avowed and unconstitutional advocate 
of royal prerogative. He had never called 


tion ot his situation, as not to perceive, | himself the mister of the crown v he had. 
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always acted agreeably to the decisions of 
the House, and the interest of his consti- 
tuents. If such was the conduct of a dic- 
tator, if such were the sentiments of a 
dictator, he was bold to acknowledge 
them, and to avow that he gloried in them. 

Much had been said of the subordinate 
appointments of that administration with 
which he had the honour and the happi- 
ness to be connected. He was convinced 
that merit had, on this point, ever been 
the rule of decision. He therefore chal- 
lenged and dared inquiry on this ground, 
and would even hazard his reputation on 
the decision of this question. 

The noble lord had affected a disrespect 
for the late resolutions of the House, re- 
specting the present administration. These 
he had treated in a manner not altogether 
becoming the character of a member of 
the House. These resolutions, however, 
he thought himself bound to believe well- 
founded, till such time as they were re- 
scinded, or appeared to him to rest on 
false grounds. The noble lord had ex- 
aie a hope, that they would soon 

e rescinded. He wished to meet the no- 
ble lord on this ground. _He hoped he 
would make a motion for this purpose at’ 
a subsequent meeting, not far distant. 
He wished, therefore, to rescue himself, 
his friends, and the House, from the false 
imputations of the noble lord. His cha- 
racter and his principles he had never la- 
boured to conceal; with respect to them 
he challenged inquiry. He was conscious 
of his own integrity, and confirmed in the 
consciousness of the rectitude of his own 
conduct by the repeated resolutions of the 
House. He had never assumed the cha- 
racter of a dictator. He had never ap- 
peared as the mean candidate of popular 
approbation. He had never stood forth 
the unconstitutional champion of preroga- 
tive. Hc had never attempted to destroy 
the equality and importance of individuals 
by trying them by their property; nor 
had he ever asserted, that the great and 
opulent were the only persons that merit- 
ed the attention of the sovereign, or re- 
spect from the legislative or exccutive ad- 
ministration of the country. These were 
charges from which he was exempt, and 
which he hoped would never be laid at his 
door. . 

The motion of adjournment was agreed to. 


. Charges of Bribery against the late 
Ministry voted groundless.] The entries 
of the 14th instant being read, 
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Mr. Yorke rose, and informed the 
House, that he had received a letter from | 
Mr. Hamilton, in which that gentleman 
declared, upon his honour, that with re- 
spect to the offer said to be made by him 
to his nephew Mr. Dalrymple, of a place 
of 500/. a year, he had no authority what- 
ever from the duke of Portland, or any of 
his colleagues late in office; and that he 
had mentioned the subject to his nephew, 
merely to put an end to a tedious and 
warm conversation on political matters. 
The letter also contained assurances from 
Mr. Hamilton of his readiness to obey the 
order of the House, but prayed that the 
time might be enlarged one week more. 

Mr. Dundas reminded the House, that 
he had foretold that the matter would turn 
out a mere joke, and that he had been of 
opinion, from the beginning of the affair, 
that the noble duke’s character did not 
stand in need of any vindication. 

While Mr. Dundas was speaking, the 
House, by their cries of ‘ hear, hear!’ en- 
couraged him to move that the order be 
discharged. Mr. Yorke seconded the 
motion. The order was then discharged. 
After this, the earl of Surrey rose, and 
moved, ** That the charge brought by Mr. 
Yorke and Mr. Dalrymple be read;”” which 
having been done, his lordship moved, 
«« That it appears to this House, that the 
charges contained in the said information, 
respecting the duke of Portland and the 
late administration, were groundless.” The 
resolution passed without a division. 


Debate on Mr. Grosvenor’s Motton for 
an efficient, extended, and united Admt- 
nistration.* | Feb. 2. Mi. Grosvenor rose 


* On the 26th of January, a meeting of 
such members of the House of Commons as 
were anxious to promote a coalition of parties 
met at the St. Alban’s Tavern. ‘Their nuin- 
bers amounted to near seventy ; and an Ad- 
dress was immediately agreed to, and signed, 
and ordered to be presented by a committee 
of their body to the duke of Portland and Mr. 
Pitt. The Address was expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ We, whose names are here- 
unto signed, members of the House of Com- 
mons, being fully persuaded that the united 
efforts of those in whose integrity, abilities, 
and constitutional principles we have reason 
to confide, can alone rescue the country from 
its present distracted state, do join in most 
humbly entreating them to communicate with 
each other on the arduous situation of public 
affairs; trusting that, by a liberal and unre- 
served intercourse between them, every im- 
pediment may be removed to a cordial co- 
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as sdon as the ordinary business of the 
day was concluded. His rising was at- 
tended by a dead silence in the House, as 
the motion which he was about to make 
had been formed by the country gentle- 
men who had held different meetings at 
the St. Alban’s Tavern, for the purpose of 
effecting a union of the different parties 
that then divided the attention and confi- 
dence of parliament. He said, that as 
nothing could tend more effectually to de- 
stroy the country than intestine divisions, 
so nothing could tend more effectually to 
retrieve the credit of the nation, and ren- 
der her respectable in the eyes of Europe, 
and formidable to her enemies, than a 
union of all the able and great men in 
the kingdom, and a coalition on a broad 
basis, of all the contending parties which 
at that moment divided the House. To 
effect such a union, had been the object 
of many respectable country gentlemen, 
who, wishing to avert the dangers that 
might well be apprehended from the divi- 
sions which had of late prevailed, had met 
several times, in order to devise means to 
bring about so desirable an end. Several 
of them had separately recommended 
union in the House; but the recom- 
mendation of individuals had hitherto been 
without effect. It was the wish, there- 
‘fore, of the gentlemen to whom he had 
alluded, that a resolution should be of: 
fered to the House, which, if it should 
be adopted, would of course have that 
weight which did not attend a recom- 
mendation from any number of indivi- 
duals, in their separate and private capa- 

cities. A motion to that effect had been 
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operation of great and respectable characters, 
acting on the same public principles, and en- 
titled to the support of independent and dis- 
‘interested men.” In answer to this Address, 
both parties expressed themselves desirous of 
complying with the wishes of so respectable 
a meeting; but the duke of Portland con- 
ceived that he could not have any interview 
with Mr. Pitt, for the purboes of union, so 
long as the latter held his situation as prime 
minister, in defiance of the resolutions of the 
House of Commons. On the other hand, 
Mr. Pitt declined resigning, either actually 
or virtually, as a preliminary to negociation. 
In order to co-operate with and assist the ex- 
ertions of the meeting at the St. Albans, Mr. 
Thomas Grosvenor, the chairman of that 
Meeting, this day made the above motion in 
the House of Commons. For an account of 
the proceedings of the meeting at the St. 
Alban’s Tavern, see Annual Register for 
1784-5, p. 265. 
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drawn up, which he shewed to many gen- 
tlemen ; and he was happy to say there 
was not one who saw it, who did not de- 
clare it gave him perfect satisfaction, and 
hoped that it would now meet with the 
concurrence of the whole House. He 
concluded by moving, * That it is the opi- 
nion of this House, that the present ardu- 
ous and critical situation of public affairs 
requires the exertion of a firm, efficient, 
extended, united administration, entitled 
to the confidence of the people, and such 
as may have a tendency to put an end to 
the unfortunate divisions and distractions 
of this country.” 

Captain James Luttrell seconded the 
motion. He had declined for some years 
attending party questions founded on pri- 
vate ambition ; but was happy to join with 
independent men, whose object was the 
public good. The parliament met in vain 
to raise the public credit of the nation, or 
give laws to the East Indies, unless a 
strong, extended, and united administra- 
tion could be formed; he wished, there- 
fore, to see the ablest men in the nation 
joined upon public principles. How could 
a government regulate the affairs of India, 
when by the time one system of regulation 
arrived in that distant part of the empire, 
the very reverse might be supposed on its 
pesmege out ; for the administrations must 

ecome a succession of contradictions, if 
the violent opponents were to i 
sides every six months. Both parties he 
conceived too strong for either to govern 
the kingdom; and public credit must sink 
every day more and more, till government 
was strong enough to carry on with vi- 
gour the business of the nation. Europe 
was, in his opinion, still pursuing a system 
of maritime power, to humble the conse- 
quence of Great Britain, and finally de- 
pe her of all her foreign dependencies ; 

ut we must have peace at home, before 
our government would have leisure to 
look abroad. He recommended that we 
should have always an equal force in the 
East Indies with foreign powers during 
the peace, lest the Dutch should return 
the compliment we paid them at St. Eusta- 
tia, or France imitate that mode of com- 
mencing a war with us. He observed, 
that the honour of parliament and the ho- 
nour of the nation being inseparable, no 
etiquette ought to siand in the way of 
union; and he conceived, that if the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
tended to have that office in the new ad- 
ministration, as had been rumoured, he 
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did not see it necessary to move him from 
his office by resignation, because he could 
not be appointed by more constitutional 
hands than the sovereign, whose clear pre- 
rogative it was to appoint his ministers. 
In our present disputes and quarrels, he 
really thought we must appear to all the 


world a nation of geese, rather than a na-. 


tion of foxes. 

Sir George Cornwall desired to caution 
the Honse against considering the speech 
of the hon. gentleman who seconded the 
motion, as containing the sentiments of 
the meeting where the motion had been 
first proposed and thought expedient to 
be made in the House. That meeting 
had not argued in the manner in which 
‘the hon. gentleman had delivered himself. 
The hon. gentleman had declared himself 
to be a fair, independent, and impartial 
man: he did not doubt in the least, that 
he was the character he declared he was ; 
but he could not help saying, he wished 
his speech had been as fair and impartial 
as the hon. gentleman had ofolessed) him- 
self. 

Captain- James Luttrell said, he cer- 
tainly had not spoken the sentiments of 
the respectable meeting alluded to, nor 
affected to have spoken those sentiments. 
It might be very proper for the chairman 
of that méeting to have declared what 
the sentiments of that meeting were, but 
it would have not only been improper, but 
highly indecent for him, a private indivi- 
dual, to have taken such a liberty. 

Sir Edward Astley paid a handsome 
compliment to Mr. Luttrell, who, he said, 
had proved himself no less able in that 
House than he had done at sea. He then 
observed, that having been prevented by 
the badness of the weather from attending 
his duty sooner since the holidays, he had 
not given a vote for any of those resolu- 
tions which had been since so much the 
subject of public conversation: when he 
read them, he felt unspeakable concern, 
because he saw that in the great struggle 
of contending parties, the. public service 
must necessarily suffer. He had often 

iven his opinion of the coalition, which 

d carried those resolutions through the 
House ; and he had often exposed him- 
self'to be well trimmed and cut up, as the 
spade? was, for having ventured to con- 

mn it: and, indeed, it would in general 
be imprudent, in so poor a speaker as he 
was, to provoke the wit and satire of the 
able speakers over against him; but when 
there was a question of his country’s good, 
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he would disregard what they could sa 
to him, and would freely deliver his opi- 
nion. He was sorry he had not been able 
to attend the meeting of that description 
of gentlemen to which he belonged, the 
country gentlemen; but if he had, he 
certainly would not concur with them in 
the resolution now under consideration. 
The country had already suffered great) 
by the coalition, the very name of whic 
actually stunk in the nation; and there- 
fore he would not vote for another coali- 
tion, which should bring back again into 
power those very men whom he had been 
so happy to see driven from it. Con- 
sistently, therefore, with his former prin- 
ciples, with his opposition to the Ame- 
rican war, with his opposition to those who 
carried it on and supported it, and with 
his abhorrence of the idea of giving them 
any countenance, he would not bind him- 
self to countenance any proposition which 
would tend to bring again into power 
those very persons. 

Mr. Powys lamented that his hon. friend 
should oppose a resolution which he was 
in hopes would have met a pretty general, 
if not unanimous, corcurrence of the 
House. Whatever might be his hon. 
friend’s opinion of the coalition, which, 
by-the-bye, he himself had not very well 
digested as yet, the question was not now, 
whether that coalition ought or ought not 
to have been formed; it was now in exist- 
ence ; it was formidable from its numbers, 
and from the abilities of those who com- 
posed it; and it was supported by a ma- 
jority of the House. But this was not 
all: the House had thought proper to go 
so far as to declare it had no confidence 
in the present administration; and whe- 
ther from good motives, or bad motives, 
or no motives at all, the House not only 
passed this declaration, but also adhered 
to it. It was impossible, therefore, that 
the present ministers could carry on the 
business of the nation; and consequently, 
while such a declaration cited, they 
could not remain ministers. His hon. 
friend must be therefore convinced, that 
a general coalition was now become a 
matter of necessity, not of cheice; and 
that a man could not oppose it, without 
voting, in effect, that the business of the 
nation should stand still, to the utter ruin 
of all our affuirs. 

Mr. Martin said, the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last but one, had so well ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the present 
question, that he would barely say, that 
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“he most heartily concurred with him in 
every thing he had said. 

| Sir Cecit Wray opposed the motion. 
He thought he could, not, consistently 
with his duty, give a vote which might 
contribute to recal to the cabinet those 
very men, who, for the daring attack made 
by them on the rights and property of 
their fellow citizens, had been so very 
properly dismissed by his Majesty, some 
of whom ought to have been brought to 
the scaffold. Exclusive of this general 
objection to thie restoration of the late 
ministers, he had a particular objection to 
the motion then before the House: it 
stated, that there were divisions and dis- 
tractions among the people. He wished 
somebody would prove, or at least attempt 
to prove that assertion: for his part, he 
did not believe one word of it; he be- 
lieved the people were nearly all of one 
opinion relative to the men who at pre- 
sent advised the crown, and those who 
had been lately dismissed. He believed 
that the former were generally esteemed 
by the people to be a wise, honest, and 
virtuous set of men; while the latter were 
looked upon as persons who had been de- 
servedly driven from power, because they 
had attempted to abuse it, for the purpose 
of raising a new and unconstitutional 
power in the state, and invading the most 
sacred rights of the people. ‘There was 
scarcely a second opinion on this subject 
without doors. The House had declared, 
that it had no confidence in the present 
ministers ; but the addresses which poured 
in from different parts of the kingdom 
shewed that the people placed the highest 
confidence in them; and consequently 
these addresses proved, that the voice of 
the House of Commons was no longer the 
voice of the people of England. He 
wished most devoutly, that by way of trial 
on whom the confidence of the nation 
rested, the members had been sent back 
to their constituents by a dissolution: he 
was sure it would then have been found 
that the b eiragi and not the late ministry, 
possessed the confidence of the nation; 
and then the present advisers of the crown 
would have been able to free themselves 
from the shackles forged for them by the 
framers of the late resolutions which had 
passed the House. 

Sir Peter Burrell expressed his asto- 
nishment that the present ministers should 
have given so much trouble to the House, 
after the explicit declaration that it had 
no confidence in them. One might have 
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imagined that such a declaration would 
have produced a proper effect, and made 
the ministers retire, when they found they 
could no longer expect to carry on the 
business of the nation in a House which 
placed no confidence in them. Were the 
resolutions of the House to remain a dead 
letter? Were they to stand solely as a 
monument of the disgrace of that House, 
and of its impotent folly in ae passed 
resolutions which it was not able to en- 
force? The dignity of the House called 
for farther proceedings; its honour was 
deeply engaged ; and it could not now re- 
cede, without surrendering its own conse- 
quence, dignity, and honour ; and without 
betraying the most essential rights of those 
whom they represented, and to support 
whose weight and influence in this consti- 
eee was one great part of their public 
uty. 
Co venioe Johnstone said, that this ap- 
eal to the honour of the House had 
eretofore produced the worst of conse- 
quences ; and he was apprehensive, that a 
mistaken notion of honour might plunge 
the House into difficulties and contests, 
which every honest man ought to prevent 
as far as lay in his power. It was this 
idea of false honour which set the House 
of. Commons at variance with their con- 
stituents on the great question of the 
Middlesex election, and involved it in a 
contest, which ended by no means to the 
honour of that House; for the attempts 
which were renewed every year, notwith- 
standing the disheartening circumstance 
of repeated defeats, for rescinding the re- 
solution on that question, succeeded at 
last, and the resolution was expunged ; 
so that the Journals now bore witness that 
the Commons had actually spoken a lan- 
guage different from that of the people. 
And what made them speak such a lan- 
guage? A false idea of dignity and ho- 
nour, which operated like a charm on the 
minds of men, and set them at variance 
with the people. It was an appeal also 
to the honour of the House, which pro- 
cured support for the American war; 
gentlemen having once voted for it, were 
called upon to act with consistency, and 
not betray the honour of the House, 
which stood committed, as it was argued, 
by the first vote that was given on that 
great and important question. This ap- 
peal to the honour of the House might, in 
the present instance, involve it in the most 
disagreeable consequences ; and therefore 
he begged gentlemen would consider, not 
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that they had given such or such a vote 
already, but whether adherence to that 
vote would be found prejudicial or advan- 
tageous to the public. 

Mr. Foz said, he adopted the motion 
with the utmost readiness. He would 
not, however, consider it, or have it con- 
sidered by the House, as including a sense 
which it did not bear, and with which 
those who acted with him could not agree. 
It was, in his apprehension, substantially 
the same with that which the public ex- 
pected this day from the House. It went 
to all the points which gentlemen could 
wish, as it expressed a sentiment in which 
the public seemed not a little cordial, that 
the present situation of this country with 
respect to an administration, was, at least, 
not altogether satisfactory. 

In such an idea, he doubted not, every 
‘ one was ready to join. He did not, in- 
deed, conceive how a different opinion 
could be entertained. At least, all those 
who contradicted this idea were, in his 
mind, bound to shew that all the House 
had been doing for some time back was 
radically and essentially wrong. Con- 
ceiving the proposition as thus stated, he 
would give it his firmest and most cordial 
support, which he begged the House 
would believe he would not do from any 
motives of accommodation whatever. The 
sense in which he understood it, as stated 
to the House, struck his mind as a com- 
plete approbation of all those steps which 
the conduct of ministry had imposed on 
them, and which they could not depart 
from till the ministry set them-an example 
of relinquishing their situation. It gave 
decision to their proceedings, and pro- 
claimed aloud that they were not content 
with those who at present filled the osten- 
sible departments of state. And he would 
be glad to see the man who would give 
the negative to this proposition. What 
but this portentous discontent, could have 
proved such a bar to public business ? 

Under this notion of the resolution now 
moved, he felt it his duty to recal the at- 
tention of the House to a variety of 
topics, of which no man who revolved 
in his mind the dissentions which at 
present prevailed, could be wholly igno- 
rant. These constituted the subject of 
every public and private circle in the 
kingdom, and very just'ys seeing that they 
involved whatever was dear to men, either 
as individuals or members of one great 
society, which depended on the issue of 
the present dispute. 
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Gentlemen were not to learn that the 
weakness of any administration, in render- 
ing it inefficient, must also render it a bad» 
one to this country. For what was to be 
done without a parliament? How were 
public affairs to be carried on against the 
representatives of the people, not only 
without their concurrence, but in flat op- 
position to their desire? Thus circum- 
stanced, the best man on earth would be 
inadequate to such a situation. The go- 
vernment of this country did not require 
ability or virtue singly or combined, nor 
any other personal qualities of the most 
popu description possible to conceive ; 

ut all these united were absolutely in- 
significant, without such an influence as 
would always carry the House along with 
it on every material and interesting ques- 
tion. 

Why, then, did the House make ita 
point to remove the present servants of 
the crown? Not certainly from any per- 
sonal motives or aversions, but solely be- 
cause their retaining their situation on the 
grounds of an undve and unconstitutional 
influence, was an impediment to the pro- 
gress of national business. This was an 
object on which the several resolutions of 
the House, concerning the awkward con- 
dition in which they stood, in regard to 
the executive power, undoubtedly were 
founded ; -and till these were done away, 
it was impossible any solid union, any 
form of union whatever, between the two 
sides of the House, could take place. 

His opinion of such a union as had been 
desired, was no secret. He thanked God 
the personal sacrifices which he was or 
might be called to make, would prove no 
obstacle whatever. A punctilio between 
persons merely, was pitiful and absurd in- 
deed, where so much was at stake; no man 
could expect any thing like a relinquish- 
ment of principle or honour; and these 
great and essential qualities secured, 
what had any man, who wished well to 
his country, which he would not renounce 
in her favour? Was it personal conse- 
quence or personal pride which could 
stand a moment in competition with duty 2 
He, for one, detested the imputation. 
The present state of the country demanded 
@ permanent administration, and where 
was the individual who did not think him- 
self bound by every obligation which could 
attach the heart and affections of a man 
to his country, to mankind, to contribute 
all in his power in effecting this event? 

He trusted at the same time it would, 
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as it well deserved, be remembered, that 
they were not now settling any point of 
ceremony among persons. The punctilio 
which remained to be adjusted was, in 
fact, between the House and the servants 
or servant of the crown; and the question 
now to be decided was, whether his opi- 
nion, his authority, or that of the House 
was to prevail? Should he be able to sup- 

ort himself against a majority of the 
Frouse, then the business of the public 
was at anend ; or should his obstmacy and 
lingering in office weary those who had 
hitherto opposed him of doing their duty, 
and by that means secure him ultimately 
such a majority merely as might carry on 
the objects of parliamentary discussion, 
from that moment the constitution would 
be irrecoverably ruined. This great ob- 
ject stared every man of sense in the face. 
t was big with mischief, as terminating in 
2 dissolution of that divine constitution 
which had already subsisted so long and 
so gloriously. 

The prerogatives of the crown were 
mentioned by two hon. baronets, as not a 
little affected by the conduct of the 
House; and one of them had express] 
declared, that so far as it interfered wit 
that of the crown chusing its own minis- 
ters, he could not go with it. He was 
sorry it had so happened during this im- 
portant debate, that the distinction which 
the constitution had established between 


a free and an absolute monarchy, had re- 


quired so often to be stated. He declared, 
that the most consummate ruin would be 
the inevitable and immediate consequence 
of carrying any of those prerogatives 
which distinguished the respective estates 
of the constitution to excess. Were this 
House on all occasions to be constantly 
overawed by prerogative? Were the royal 
powers which the constitution vested in 
the crown intended to have such an ope- 
ration? No man, he trusted, would hold 
such opinions; no man dared to hold such 
language in a free parliament. 

Many were the prerogatives of the Com- 
mons; but who would affirm that these 
were intended to act in a manner oppo- 
gite to, or inconsistent with the public 
welfare? It was precisely the same case in 
both. His Majesty had undoubtedly the 
power of choosing his own ministers, and 
the House of Commons of assigning the 
supplies. But, were the one to take into 
his service any men, or set of men, most 
desirable to the royal inclination, without 
any regard to how such an appointment 
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might operate on the public, might not the 
House, with the same propriety, withhold 
the purse of the people? Both extremes 
ought to be avoided, because equally in- 
jurious to public welfare and that constitu- 
tion which depends on the tendency of 
all its separate and combined virtues to 
this one great and substantial object. 

This he stated only to shew how care- - 
fully the several powers of the constitution 
were guarded against that proneness to 
abuse or prostitution which still adhered 
to all executive governments; and we 
were undoubtedly taught by it this im- 
portant lesson, that the crown was en- 
dowed with no faculty whatever of a pri- 
vate nature ; that all its functions were in- 
stituted for public benefit; and that when- 
ever they were otherwise employed, the 
constitution and the country were essen- 
tially affected. | 

But why had this House so much m- 
terest in the choice of ministers? And why 
were all the operations of the constitution 
endowed with this public tendency? The 
reason, which to his mind was perfectly 
satisfactory, was, that as the business of 
the public was only so many actions of 
confidence and trust, the minister was con- 
sequently under the necessity of posses- 
sing their good opinion in a very eminent 
degree, in order to be qualified for guiding 
an active and vigorous government. 

In voting for the army extraordinaries, 
in voting especially for the navy, and in 
voting tor a variety of other things, he 
considered the House as voting literally, 
ahd in every sense of the word, so much 
credit. How then was the minister, who 
opposed a majority of the House, to pos- 
sess this influence? How could he com- 
mand these things, which must, however, 
be done, and without which there could 
be no government, no constitution, not 
even the vestiges of what we had always 
been—a people not less illustrious for our 
liberty than for our greatness? While, 
therefore, the duty of a minister consisted 
in coalescing with a majority in parb 
ment, and in bowing to their decision, it 
was madness to think of existing a mo- 
ment in such a capacity without that ne- 
cessary and constitutional support. It 
was here they were to look for a sanction 
to all their measures, where they might 
expect an assistance equal to the exigency, 
and where they would always find an 
asylum from those who disliked and 
wished to destroy them. This would give 
them dignity and weight, and second all 
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their exertions. But without this, no sort 
of influence, whether personal or relative, 
would do-them any credit, or bring them 
any solid sanction. His worthy colleague 
had referred to the people ; and another 
gentleman had stated it as hard, that for 
‘the sake of mere punctilio, the House 
should be obliged to address his Majesty 
to change his ministers, or the people to 
displace one who possessed their confi- 
dence. 

He thought it was but fair that the 
matter should be stated correctly to the 
House. It was a good argument to say 
the people of England were not repre- 
sented sufficiently, when that was the sub- 
ject before the House, as it then had its 
natural influence, and answered the pur- 
pose for which it wasintended. It was an 
unfair, and not a true mode of ‘reasoning, 
to say, that this House was not a full re- 
presentation of the people, therefore its 
authority was of no weight in the consti- 
tution. Did not this give the crown such 
a manifest advantage in the constitution as 
put it in imminent danger? Might he not 
say, since, by your own confession, the 
people are not represented, the House of 
Commons must be insignificant and use- 
less: the business of the country can bet- 
ter, more expeditiously, and with greater 
unanimity, be carried on without it ? 

In that case, where were the people of 


this country to look for relief or find pro- 
tection? ot, certainly, in the House of 
Lords. For, however that part of the 


legislature operated, no man would say it 
ever could be of any consequence as one 
of the great barriers of freedom. The 
only constitutional asylum of genuine 
liberty, he knew, even in. this land of li- 
berty, was the House of Commons, where 
the people of England assembled by their 
delegates, and claimed a weight in the go- 
vernment, which they did in no other 
kingdom in the world. He wished gen- 
tlemen, therefore, would beware of ex- 
tending their wishes for a reform of the 
representation any farther than was just. 
That the House was, in its present con- 
stitution, but an imperfect representation 
of the Commons of England, no man was 
more ready to own, and no man would 
go farther lengths than he would in ac- 
complishing a reform in that very mate- 
rial particular. But it was improper! 

applied to the present question; for it 
went to annihilate that system of repre- 
sentation which it would be dangerous to 
do before there was a better in its room. 
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The hon. baronet, too, had appealed, 
for the sense of the people, to the variety 
of addresses which were manufacturing, 
probably for the purpose of flattering the 
present administration. These, at least, 
were conjured up in such a manner, made 
their appearance in such a questionable 
shape, and owed their existence to such 
means, that, in his opinion, they might 
well damn a very strong, but could never 
prove any very solid support to a weak 
and tottering administration. He could 
only speak of those places of the country 
which he knew; and many of these were 
certainly not the least respectable in the 
kingdom. But in these all was hitherto. 
sullen silence: no one more patriotic 
than others had yet, in a variety of the 
most capital counties in the kingdom, 
come forward, and urged this most ac- 
ceptable measure. In Middlesex his wore - 
thy colleague would own there did not 
seem any very active propensity for e 
measure thus courtly and desirable. The 
artifices used so near at hand were no in- 
expressive specimens of those which, being 
at a greater distance from the scene of 
action, could be the more perfectly ac- 
complished, without that ridicule and con- 
tempt which were the certain concomitants 
of detection. | 

He had also heard of an address in the 
city of Westminster, which undoubtedly 
was one of the most curious and singular 
that ever was carried any where, or by 
any individuals, of any description. This 
would, to be sure, flourish, as well as an- 
other of the same sort, in a Gazette; but 
he believed his own colleague, fond as he 
seemed to be of such a mode of collecting 
the opinion of the people, would not like 
to join the party who should present such 
an address at St. James’s. He, for his 
own part, was astonished that any ministry 
or party could be so eager to retain their 
situation, or so solicitous for a confidence 
they had forfeited, as to think that the 
good sense of the people of England were 
to be thus abused. To imagine that prac- 
tices of this description would conciliate 
the good opinion of the public, was, in: 
fact, treating them with indignity and in- 
sult. A device so shallow and barefaced 
was enough to ruin the best cause; and 
were it even to be adopted by the best 
men, would also ruin them: he trusted 
the people of this country would not rashly 
take their opinion from a medium so 
grossly and palpably partial. Indeed, 
there was at present no other legal way 
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of learning what the general voice was, but 
the sense of the House; and by that, till 
another, a better, and a more decisive one 
took place, they were bound by the con- 
stitution, strictly, firmly, literally, and uni- 
formly to abide. 

Here, then, was the great obstacle to 
that desirable union which so respectable 
a body of individuals in that House had so 
much atheart. The right hon. gentleman, 
for no reason he _ has deigned to give, will 
consent to resign a situation, which it were 
treachery to the House, to the public, to 
the constitution, to admit. The resolutions 
ot the House were opposed to him as the 
minister of the crown. Whether, therefore, 
are these to be supported in opposition to 
the minister, or the minister in opposition 
to these? Would such a competition bear 
a question in this House? He does hold 
his head high enough, but the dignity of 
the House must not yield to him, nor to 
any individual whatever. What reasons 
has he once condescended to produce for 
his strange unprecedented conduct? Can 
he imagine that this House are to credit 
his bare assertions, in flat opposition to 
the most decisive circumstances? Might 
it not be expected that any one:in such a 
situation would be glad to afford the House 
every satisfaction in their power? Has 


he, in any case whatever, signified the least. 


inclination of this kind? And what con- 
struction less than a direct insult to the 
dignity of parliament, not to mention the 
feelings of individuals, can such a de- 
meanour bear ? 

But the right hon. gentleman, with the 
most provident attention to those affairs 
which his peculiar obstinacy so essentially 
mars and deranges, must see the proba- 
bility of a firm and efficient administration 
before he gave way to the wishes of the 
people. This very odd kind of a reason 
was easily accounted for from his official 
relation to the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) who sits with him on the same 
bench. He, for one, would not easily 
forget the language of that learned gen- 
tleman on an occasion similar to the pre- 
sent in one sense, though extremely dis- 
similar in another. When his noble friend 
in the blue ribbon had been urged to re- 
tire from office, the learned gentleman, 
who will always resist such arguments 
against his own party with all his ability, 
was anxious to know among the candi- 
dates then for office, who were most qua- 
lified to succeed ; and this he urged as a 
reason for the fermer ministry keeping 
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their situations, that those who had, as he 
thought, an eye to their places, were not 
in unison among themselves. But how 
did the right hon. gentleman turn that 
argument? Why, said he, are those on 
this side of the House to be catechised, 


.because you on that are inadequate to your 


situation ? An answer which, if good then, 
must be good still. Then, with what pro- 
priety could this be assigned as the ground 
on which the minister keeps his place, 
since it might have been much more ap- 
positely urged when he assumed it? ‘Those 
whom he succeeded made use of no such 
language: they knew their duty was obe- 
dience, and they submitted. But sure- 
ly, if there can be any force in the reason- 
ing, it was then much stronger than now. 
What probability had the right hon. gen- 
tleman to erect a solid and permanent 
ministry against those who possessed a 
majority of this House, of so decided and 
complete a kind as has hardly been exem- 
plified in our times? 

He would not, therefore, say how far 
the precedent might go. He would not 
use the indecent language of calling any 
individual in that House a dictator. He 
trusted parliament would ever prove equal 
to its own protection, especially against 
the ambition of its own members. But 
he was not a little apprehensive, that this 
enormous powcr might one day be assum- 
ed by the crown. For where was the 
independence or freedom of the House, 
when once a ministry was admitted over 
whom they had no check? This, in his 
mind, was a state of insignificance, beneath 
which they could not be degraded; and 
he did trust they would not now suffer any 
thing whatever to have this fatal effect on 
the House and the constitution. At the 
same time, though he was sincerely of 
opinion the right hon. gentleman meant 
nothing unconstitutional in his own favour, 
his conduct went immediately to put the 
crown in the situation of dictator to that 
House: it deprived them of that control 
over every branch of the executive power 
which they were meant by the constitution 
to have. | 

The motion now before the House 
aimed at a broad and extensive union of 
parties. The very respectable gentlemen — 
with whom it originated, had this in con- 
templation when they agreed to put it toa 
vote. He had stated what struck him as 
some of the most apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles which still stood in the way 
of this desirable event. For his part, he 
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had no objections to the men, but to the 
mode in which they had come into power. 
This was the fatal precedent which this 
House could not get over, and which he, 
for one, would not by any means, or on 
any consideration whatever, give way to. 
It had been said by the hon. gentleman 
who seconded the motion, that neither of 
the two leaders who divided the House 
could defend themselves without the other. 
This statement of the fact he begged 
leave to dispute. Whatever their relative 
situation might now be, while the constitu- 
tion had continued uninfringed, a more 
complete and flattering majority had never 
accompanied any administration. He 
would consequently beg that the relative 
strength of the parties might not be stated 
in theic present unequal situations. The 
fair and only just way of comparing them 
was, by attending to those majorities 
which they commanded in a similar situa- 
tion; and here the comparison palpably 
halted. This, however, he did not men- 
tion as any hindrance on his part to what 
was so much the wish of the House. He 
never had at any time of his life dealt in 
general proscription. It had always been 
a maxim of his, that when the cause of 
animosity ceased, there should be an end 
of animosity. It was on this great prin- 
ciple he had coalesced with his noble 
friend. He held it unmanly and unjust in 
an extreme degree, to insist on proscription 
without retrospection; to condemn any 
man, and yet refuse him a fair trial. 
Those gentlemen were consequently con- 
sistent with themselves, who, while they 
condemned the coalition, were still for 
calling his noble friend to an account. 
This reasoning would sufficiently evince 
how well prepared he was even for a 
coalescence with those, whose present un- 
constitutional situation he could not but 
censure. Many who now held offices 
under the crown, might still hold them in 
a manner more honourable to themselves, 
as well as more beneficial to the public. 
Among these, the right hon. gentleman 
would always occupy a capital department 
with every administration to whom he 
could attach his talents and exertions. 
Here the great hinge of the business 
rested. Find some expedient to annihi- 
late this difficulty, and he doubted not 
every lesser one would give way. There 
were, however, several of these, which 
some gentlemen on both sides might con- 
sider as not easily to be got over. Their 
notions on India affairs were not identi- 
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cally the same, and that influence by 
which they had seized the reins of govern- 
ment must be understood, with a variety of 
other collateral points, which could only be 
discussed subsequent to the resignation of 
ministers, Gentlemen must not therefore 
expect, that in giving way to the union 
proposed, he could yield those things 
which would either dishonour him or the 
House. He had gone as far on this deli- 
cate subject as he possibly could go, and 
he hoped no man would urge him to go 
farther. 

Surely the House could never forget 
that the present contest was not against 
men, but ministers unconstitutionally called 
into office. It was this systematic influence 
of an undue tendency that he had ever 
struggled against, and which he would 
continue to struggle against while he had 
@ seat in that House. He was surprised 
not a little that the right hon. gentleman, 
in opposition to a principle so plain and 
constitutional, should continue as he did 
to bid defiance to that majority in parlia- 
ment by which their decisions were regu- 
lated, and without which no minister had 
ever presumed to look the House of Com- 
mons in the face. What could be his 
object? Did he imagine that his own arm 
would bring salvation to an empire thus 
reduced by a principle to which the beha- 
viour of the riglit hon. gentleman was so 
strong a confirmation? Could any one 
doubt that his noble friend would have 
been still in office but for his resolution to 
discountenance every appearance of that 
influence which was so perfectly unknown 
to the constitution? It was a dark, but 
powerful one, so occult in its operations, 
and yet so forcible at the same time, that 
no individual could ever be a match for it. 

Surely, if this pernicious evil was ever 
to be redressed by an individual, the right 
hon. gentleman’s noble father was equal 
to the task. He at least had more popu- 
Jarity, more talents, more success, than . 
any other minister this country ever had ; 
and he would undoubtedly have done 
much, but for one imperfection, which Mr. 
Fox said he had always deemed his 
greatest. He trusted too much to his own 
superior abilities, which, transcendant as 
they were, were completely overcome at 
last by that secret influence which had 
since done so much mischief, 

For his part, he was sincerely disposed 
to the same cbject. It had ever, and he 
hoped ever would have, his cordial abhor- 
rence. But he would never go on the 
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his single exertions equal to a task so 
enormous. This had determined him to 
unite with all the forces he could muster to- 
gether, and theevent proved how proper his 
aha aig had been, and at the same time 

ow ineffectual. This object while it con- 


tinued in full force, rendered all the efforts 


of the House, towards any reformation in 
the constitution, nugatory and abortive: 
and it mattered not much who were in or 


who were out, while the system continued 


so perfect, unbroken, and connected 
throughout. It was this baneful system 
which had proved so prolific of calamity 
to this shat and to oppose such a 
system with effect, the House could not 
depart from the spirit it had assumed. 
Was it possible, after considering these 
things fairly and deliberately, to account 
for the obstinacy of the minister? What 
motive could prevail with him thus to tan- 
talise the public, and insult that constitu- 
tion which constituted our greatest excel- 
lence and glory ? By what topics could the 
secret advisers of his Majesty blind at 
once the minds of master and servant? 
How was it possible’ for them to find any 
thing like reason in their persuasions and 
importunities on a point so obvious and 
notorious? Did they presume to tell the 
minister that he would depart from his 
dignity by acceding to the wishes of the 
House? Could he believe that such an 
idea would correspond with the sentiments 
.of the right hon. gentleman, he should not 
think so highly of him as he did. Where 
was the condescension in yielding his own 
judgment to theirs, in preferring the col- 
lected wisdom of the House to his own 
understanding? In his mind, this would 
be paying that deference to parliament, 
which, instead of letting him down, would 
raise him in the opinion of all who had any 
solid regard for the constitution. 

Was it, then, a lessening of Majesty to 
suppose his choice in this instance to have 
proved thus abortive? O foolish advisers 
of their King! exclaimed Mr. Fox. He 
whose only and most glorious throne is in 
the hearts of a loyal and grateful people, 
to be thus at variance with their represen- 
tatives does your advice peculiar credit ! 
Ye would honour him with the foulest dis- 
honour that ever can happen to a sovereign! 
We would make him respected all over the 
world; we would make him a blessing to 
his subjects; we would make his reign 
happy to himself, and happy to all who 
are interested in his prosperity ; we would 
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make him the glorious and patriotic 
monarch of a contented and pacific nation. 
But your counsels are the direct opposite 
of all this. How do you exhibit him all 
over Europe? Not as possessing the cor- 
diality of his subjects, or in friendship and 
amity with this House, but as squabbling 
and contending against those on whom he 
depends, from whom his supplies originate, 
and without whom his prerogatives are 
insignificant and useless. 

These things he had thus stated, that 
the conduct of the House might not be 
misconstrued and coloured so as to abuse 
the public, and give an appearance to 
their actions contrary to the truth ;_for it 
was now as evident as language could make 
it, that it was not a contest between parties, 
or between any description of men, but 
between that House and some individuals 
who had thought themselves, from what 
motives nobody knew, in a condition to 
despise its resolutions and its censures. 
This was no private, no sinister contention, 
at least on one side, but’ an open one, in 
which the minister and the constitution 
were parties. It could, therefore, be no 
question with those who were firm friends 
of the one, whether they ought to be con- 
nected with the other or not. The con- 
stitution and secret influence were at odds, 
and the decision could not be very distant. 
He, for one, had exerted himself ever 
since he came into public life against that 
secret influence; and he would continue 
his utmost efforts for the utter annihila- 
tion of what had ever struck him as the 
greatest curse to which this country was 
subjected. 

The way to power by this strange 
channel was totally inconsistent with the 
liberal genius of that freedom which had 
ever been the glory of Englishmen. On 
this system, what was a minister in the 
British House of Commons but a counsel 
for the crown, against the interest and 
inclination of the people, whose power in 
the scale of the constitution being thus 
annthilated, their representatives were the 
merest cyphers, and could only have per- 
mission to sit in that House while a shadow 
of their concurrence was necessary to the 
demands of the crown? They would then 
find the measure of their insignificance 
complete ; and the constitution, for which 
their ancestors fought and bled so glo- 
riously, would perish by those very men 
whom they delegated to be its guardians. 

It was, therefore, in his opinion, im- 
possible to recur too often to the great 
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and only principle at issue. He was con-.; jesty’s present ministers should give 


sequently 
and could foresee that the gentlemen on 
the other side would oppose it only on the 
ground of its not coming home to their 
ideas of influence, of its not affording them 
any covert for their preposterous conduct. 
He protested, however, that it was known 
to him before he came into the House, 
and that he most cordially and sincerely 
adopted it, from the fullest conviction that 
it came up to all the ideas of the indepen- 
dent part of the House on the subject. 

Sie Cecil Wray said, that the petition 
from Westminster had not been surrep- 
titiously obtained; that notice had been 
given of the meeting where it was first 
proposed; and that it was sent up to the 
throne with the signatures of 4,000 electors 
of that city, many of whom were as res- 

nsible men as any in Westminster. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he intended to agree 
with the nght hon. gentleman over-against 
him, io giving his hearty assent to the 
motion before the House; but it was 
rather a gloomy presage of that union so 
strongly encouraged, that the very first 
time he happened to agree with hin, it 
was upon grounds and for reasons the 
most opposite. He agreed, that in the 
present critical situation of affairs, a firm, 
efficient, extended and united administra- 
tion was absolutely necessary ; but, then, 
the umion must be formed upon principle 
and upon honour; and any union which 
should be proposed, that he should find 
inconsistent with principle and with 
honour, he would most certainly oppose. 
As to the sense of the people of England, 
with respect to the late proceedings in 
parliament and the change of ministers, it 
would not, perhaps, be decent for him to 
say as much as might be said upon that 
subject; but thus much he might venture 
to say, that he was perfectly satisfied in 
his own mind, that the sense of the people 
was io favour of the present ministers. He 
would not, however, notwithstanding this 
general opinion of the people, agree with 
an hon. baronet, that there was no distrac- 
tions in the country; for whoever con- 
sidered the state in which that House had 
been for some time past, and the conse- 
quent suspension of all public business, 
must agree that there were distractions in 
the country. With regard to a resignation 
before a treaty for a union should take 
piace, he said he would repeat what he 

ad so often said before, that he foresaw 
the greatest evils to the nation, if his Ma- 


u 
repared for the present motion, | their employments; and he made no diff 


culty in saying, that neither his principles 
nor his feelings inclined him to resign 
under such circumstances: but still, so 
little was he attached to office, that if he 
could see a prospect of a strong and well- 
connected ypovernment ready to succeed 
him, he would cheerfully retire, without 
feeling the least desire to form a part of 
such a government; how paltry would it 
then be in him to resign now, for the sole 
purpose of treating about returning back 
to office. 

Mr. Byng rose to justify his conduct 
relative to the Middlesex Address, declaring 
that the meeting had not been called by 
any friends of his, and that the place of 
mecting (the Shepherd and Shepherdess), 
had been appointed by one sheriff only. 
When the meeting assembled, the attend- 
ance of freeholders was so numerous, that 
complaint was made that there was not 
room enough. The address voted at that 
meeting was voluntarily voted; but he re- 
minded Mr. Pitt, that it did not appear in 
the London Gazette immediately, as the 
addresses of a different tendency had ap- 
peared; nor was it inserted until he had 
written to the right hon. gentleman a 
special letter, requesting that it might be 
published, Mr. Byng said, the Westmin- 
ster address had been surreptitiously ob- . 
tained. It was true, that the India Bill of 
his right hon. friend had been unpopular, 
because it had been misrepresented and 
misunderstood: that Bill, he admitted 
also, had drawn much odium on the late 
administration; but when the right hon. 
gentleman’s Bill over the way came before 
the public, and was comparcd with that of 
his right hon. friend, the odium was trans- 
ferred entirely to the Bill of the right hon. 
gentleman, which was allowed to be by 
far the most objectionable. Mr. Byng 
foes great respect and deference for 
us constituents, declaring, whenever he 
knew what their sentiments were upon 
any great question, he would either im- 
plicitly obey them, or retire from their 
service; and this resolution, he said, they 
well knew: his seat, therefore, in that 
House, was held on a more precarious 
tenure than that of any other gentleman. 

Lord North began with declaring, from 
the best authority, that the name and 
sanction of the dean of Westminster had 
been made use of without his cognizance. 
This fact ascertained, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to reply to Mr. Pitt’s arguments, 
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most of which he answered. Speaking of 
the addresses, he said, that the lowest 
burgesses of Taunton, of Southampton, 
and of other boroughs, could not be sup- 
posed to be cumpetent to judge of such 
subjects as the India Bill, and therefore, 
though the voice of the people without 
doors ought to have its due degree of 
. weight, it was not to be relied on in a 
case of that kind, or put in comparison 
with the judgment of that House, which 
had spent three whole years in the mast 
minute investigation of India affairs. He 
spoke of the laudable cfforts of the meet- 
ing at the St. Alban’s tavern in terms of 
warm eulogium; and contrasted the con- 
duct of the duke of Portland and Mr. Pitt 
towards that meeting, in order to shew 
that a peer had evinced a stronger incli- 
nation to comply with the wishes of the 
House than onc of its own membcrs. 

Mr. Hammet stated his idea of the pre- 
rogative of the crown to appoint ministers, 
and contended, that whoever the King 
thought proper to entrust with the manage- 
ment of his government, ought to have a 
fair trial; that, he said, was not the case 
with the present ministers. He would 
support men for their measures; but would 
never support bad measures for the sake 
of any man whatever. In any other view 
but the good of his country, it was in- 
different to him who was in or who was 
out of office.’ He said, he was the first 
man who had expressed his wish for a 
union of the great abilities and virtues 
which adorned that House for the good 
of the nation; that an honourable and 
worthy baronet, the member for Oxford, 
had that day donc him the honour to agree 
with him in sentiment; since which the 
same idea had been taken up by the most 
able and independent men in the House, 
and he sincerely wished that their laud- 
able endeavours might be crowned with 
success. He said, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) possessed sound judg- 
ment, prudence and moderation, in addi- 


tion to his other wonderful and shining: 


abilities, he would be more than human; 
he wished that he would now give a proof 
of it, by moving himself for the resolu- 
tions alluded to to be rescinded, for he 
felt the House in a strange predicament : 
he was certain that the opinions of the 
House differed from’the opinions of their 
constituents, and that Mr. Pitt possessed 
at this moment the confidence and aftec- 
tion of the people at large, in as eminent 
a degree as any minister had ever done. 
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Mr. Rolle hoped the House would agree 
to the question. At another meeting, 
different constructions had been put on 
it; in this debate, he must give his reasons 
for assenting to it. He had no views of 
removing the Chancellor of the Exche- - 
quer, nor was it the intention of the 
meeting; their object was to- soften a 
former resolution, in order to remove the 
difficulty alleged, to pave the way for con- 
ferences between the contending leaders, 
to obtain a union on the basis of prin- 
ciple and honour, so much to be desired 
and wished for by all. Instead of thinking 
to remove the right hon. gentleman, he 
wished to support him; as he believed 
he had the hearts and wishes of the people 
with him. ; 

The question was put, and carried with- 
out a negative. 


Debate on Mr. Coke’s Motton against 
the Continuance of the present Ministers in 
their Offices.| Assoon as Mr. Grosvenor's 
motion had been agreed to, 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk) rose, and ina 
short speech observed, that his honourable 
colleague and himself used formerly to— 
think alike, and to act upon the same prin- 
ciples. He was sorry that they did not 
cuntinue to act so now, and that his wor- 
thy colleague still entertained so deter- 
mined a dislike of the coalition. He had, 
for his part, supported that measure, be- 
cause he thought it calculated for the 
public good ; and he now supported those 
who formed the coalition, from a convic- 
tion that their endeavours were laudably 
aimed at the furtherance of the public 
welfare. Mr. Coke concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘* That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the continuance of the present mi- 
nisters in their offices is an obstacle to the 
formation of such an administration as 
may enjoy the confidence of this House, 
and tend to put an end to the unfortunate 
divisions and distractions of the country.” 

Mr. Minchin seconded this motion. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey opposed it. He 
spoke chiefly on the subject of Lord 
North’s conduct as a minister; but there 
was 50 much coughing while sir Joseph 
was upon his legs, that his argument could 
not be heard. | 

Mr. Hammet recommended the hon. 
géhtleman to withdraw the motion, and to 
move to rescind the resolution already on 
the Journals, as he thought both the one 
and the other would prevent that union 
He 
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said, the very idea of its being likely to 
" take place had raised the public credit. 

Mr. Dundas desired to know, before he 
stated the few observations which he 
meant to offer to the House, what the 
motion was to be followed up with, not 
imagining that it was intended to let it 
remain a dead letter on their Journals. 

Mr. Fux did not think it necessary for 
the discussion of the present question, that 
it should be stated what -was to be the 
next question moved upon it. If the 
House should adopt it, it would then re- 
main open, either for his hon. friend who 
, had moved it, or for any other person, to 
ground any motion he might think proper 
upon it. 

Mr. Dundas said, that a refusal to an- 
swer his question was just the same to him 
as giving him the most ample answer. 
Since the right hon. gentleman therefore 
did not choose to satisfy the House what 
was his intention with respect to the pre- 
sent question, if carried, he should con- 
sider it as an address, or as a matter by 
some means or other to be carried up to 
the foot of the throne. Having laid down 
this position, he begged the attention of 
the House to a few remarks upon the sub- 
ject; and first, he said, he was ready to 
subscribe to the doctrine, that the House 
had a right to advise his Majesty as to the 
appointment or removal of ministers, in 
as ample a manner as any person could 
desire him. Nothing could be more clearly 
constitutional, nor could any thing be 
more certain, than that if the crown or 
the other branch of the legislature at- 
tergpted to encroach on the rights of the 
people, the people could only look up to 
that House for protection. These things 
being admitted, it behoved that House to 
make a discreet exercise of its power at 
all times, lest they should provoke the 
people to go to the foot of the throne, and 
implore the crown to interfere and rescue 
them from the tyranny of that House. 
No man, he believed, could lay his hand 
to his heart and say, that the present mi- 
nisters had not the confidence of the peo- 
ple; that they had, it was pretty evident, 
from the number of addresses that had al- 
ready been carried in from different parts of 
the kingdom, thanking his Majest for hav- 
ing removed the late ministers and appoint- 
ed the present: and more addresses of a 
similar nature, he had no doubt, would 
soon come from other counties and cities, 
and from all parts of the kingdom. Now, 
though he was firmly persuaded, that con- 
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stitutionally the voice of the people could 
only be collected through the mediuin of 
their representatives, yet it was pretty 
evident, that the present ministry had the 
‘pune confidence in a very eminent and 
lonourable degree. Ought that ‘House, 
therefore, under such circumstances, to 
run before the addresses to which he had 
alluded, and precipitately to vote a reso- 
Jution which a very short time might prove 
to be directly contrary to the opinion of 
their constituents? The right hon. gentle- 
man must’ know this; or why was he in’ 
such a hurry that day to vote what he had 
not ventured to propose, from the day 
that the resolution passed till that mo- 
ment?—He warned the House from in- 
curring the risk of irritating their consti- 
tuents, by coming speedily and without due 
consideration to a motion which they 
might hercafter wish had never been 
adopted. It is, said he, the spirit and 
constitution of the government of this 
country, that the people must look up to 
this House for the defence and regulation 
of their privileges. This is a doctrine 
which I have always understood to be 
sound, and which, as such, I have uni- 
formly supported. It is the duty of this 
House to act on this system ; but in doing 
so, ought they not to attend to the voice 
of their constituents, not merely as ex- 
pressed within, but also without these 
walls? Is it not in such manner that mem- 
bers can best discharge their duty to their 
constituents and to the public? It is in 
this way only that they can most effec- 
tually guard the privileges of the com- 
munity, and prevent those distrusts which 
arise in the minds of the constituent body 
of this country? Is it not, therefore, proper 
for the House to examine in this view the 
sentiment of the public, before it adopts 
a motion so opposite to general opinion? 
How could members answer to their con- 
stituents for prosecuting a different line of 
conduct? Would not their acting other- 
wise be declaring war against those who 
made them? And how dangerous and 
fruitless would the execution of such a 
scheme prove both to themselves and the 
public.—A House of Commons may pre- 
vail against the other House of Parlia- 
ment; a House of Commons may prevail 
against the ‘crown and the prerogative ; 
but in no instance can it promise itself 
success when it is in open contest with the 
people. In such circumstances, then, is it 
safe forthis House to levy war on the pub- 
lic, by reprobating a ministry who posscss 
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the general esteem? Would not the adop- 
tion of such a measure convey this idea to 
the nation at large—that there existed a 
combination against them amongst their 
representatives, and that they wished to 
arrogate to themselves powers hostile to 
their privileges and interests? What 
would be the consequence of such appre- 
hensions? All confidence in the dignity, 
the honour, and the justice of the House 
would be forfeited, and mankind would 
pass the door of it, not with sentiments of 
veneration and respect, but with expres- 
- sive marks of derision and contempt.— 
But waving all these considerations, there 
is still another point which strikes me, and 
which I am convinced must strike every 
one who compares the present with the 
former motion. It is the object of the 
former motion to promote a unity of par- 
ties and a unity of administration. But 
does not the motion on the table tend 
directly to defeat these ends? How can 
my right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), being 
disgraced by a resolution which must even- 
tually compel him to relinquish his situa- 
tion, unite himself afterwards to men who 
have driven him from them by such acts 
of indelicacy and violence? It has always 
been the intention and wish of my right 
hon. friend to promote measures of har- 
mony and unanimity. These, however, 
the present proposition has an evident ten- 
dencyto destroy, and instead of attaching, 
to alienate him from men, ambitious to 
establish themselves on grounds indepen- 
dent of him and his friends. The motion, 
therefore, I consider as hostile to that 
scheme of union which it was the intention 
of the furmer to erect, and is cutting down 
with one breath, what has already been 
set up by another.—Much has been said 
of the mode of removing ministers, and of 
the pretences under which such measures 
have been conducted; but in the effectu- 
ating of them, has it not always been al- 
leged, that these ministers were unpo- 
pular? I refer to the history of parliament 
on this ground, and I defy any person to 
point me out an instance where such a 
measure has been pursued and accom- 

lished on or under a different pretext. 

ut how does this principle apply to the 
case of the present administration? Surely 
in no respect. The ministry, now the 
objects of removal, are confided in, loved, 
and caressed by the people. There is no 
society of a hundred persons in the coun- 
try, out of which ninety-nine are not their 
firm and avowed friends. In what a di- 
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lemma, then, must an address for the dis- 
mission of such favourites of the people 
place the sovereign? And must not the 
difficulties of the monarch be heightened 
on this subject, by the addresses which 
have been carried to the throne in their 
favour, as there are no grounds nor any 
shadow of argument employed by the 
House against them? I hope, therefore, 
that members who have voted for the last 
motion, will see an obvious contradiction ~ 
in it tothe present; that they will consider 
it as unfriendly to the principles of una- 
nimity, and find it impossible to give it 
their concurrence on these grounds. 

Mr. Foz was happy to find that the 
learned gentleman who spoke last, had of 
late become so attentive to the sentiments 
of his constituents, and of the elective 
body of this kingdom. Time was when he 
had asserted that the voice of the people 
was no where to be heard but within those 
walls; and that was the period when the 
table was loaded with petitions to the 
House from all parts of the kingdom. It 
was at this time that the learned gentle- 
man had insulted the dignity of his con- 
stituents and of the nation, by asserting 
the dignity and the independence of the 
House of Commons. Now a different 
mode of reasoning suits him better, and 
he has adopted it. But where is that 
popularity of the present administration 
on which the noble lard rests? Upon 
what evidences does it stand? If this 
point is so fixed, why are not the proofs 
of it more obvious and decided? Why do 
not gentlemen call meetings, muster the 
friends and partizans of ministry, and 
carry their addresses to the throne? Till 
this is done, till the fact ts proved, I for 
one will question its truth. 

But though the popularity of the pre- 
sent administration is not ascertained, yet 
I will not hesitate to affirm, that there is an ° 
intention in ministers to establish them- 
selves on a foundation unfriendly to the 
constitutional privileges of this House. 
They court the affection of the people, 
and on this foundation they wish to sup- 
port themselves in opposition to the re- 
peated resolutions of this House. Is not 
this declaring themselves independent of 
parliament? Is not this separating the 
House. of Commons from its constituents, 
annihilating our importance, and avowedly 
erecting a monarchy on the basis of an 
affected popularity, independent of and 
Gacoutrolabla by parliament? Such a 
scheme I can view uader no other aspect 
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but as a system of the basest tyranny, 
and ealculeted to accomplish she ruta of 
the liberties of the country. Such a sys- 
tem of despotism is, indeed, the most 
likely to originate in men who carry on 
their schemes by the machinations of dark 
intrigue, of men who have stabbed the 
constitution by means of a secret influence 
in one department of government, and 
are now prepared to perpetrate similar 
assassinations, by methods of the basest 
corruption, in another. I neve however, 
that members will attend to these designs 
of ministers, masked under the most dan- 
geroug and imposing appearances, and 
that they will rescue the country from 
the hands of those who are only distin- 
guished by the dirtiness of their political 
intrigue, and their violations of the pri- 
vileges of the House. I hope that such 
ministers will finally see the danger of 
their situation, and that this House will 
no longer suffer itself to be insulted by its 
own moderation. : 

The learned gentleman has declaimed 
on a topic often touched on, namely, that 
there is no charge against the present 
administration. But has not the House 
condemned them on a ground which is 
decided, which they have not had the 
effrontery to deny? If this accusation is 
not true, why do not gentlemen come for- 
ward and disown it? In such situations 
silence is surely the most damning part of 
guilt, and better than a thousand witnesses. 
The learned gentleman wishes to deter 
members from voting on the present occa- 
sion, who have voted for the adoption of 
the last resolution of the House. He 
asserts, that the present motion has a ten- 
dency to destroy unanimity, and to pre- 
vent a junction of parties. But does he 
reflect, that by refusing to listen to its 
calls, ministers more etiectually frustrate 
the intentions and the desires of parlia- 
ment? They defy the decisions of the 
House; and it is they, and ‘they alone, 
who open those breaches which at present 
prevent the union that is so ardently de- 
sired. Whilst a motion, therefore, of the 
nature of that on the table is absolutely 
expedient, I wish that the world may 
know who the persons are who have ren- 
dered it necessary. 

The proposition before the House is no 
abstract maxim, separate from its former 
resolutions. It is, on the contrary, con- 
nected with, and is a consequence of them. 
Those, therefore, who have voted for the 
One, are bound and engaged to vote for 
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the other; and those who separate their 
assent to the one, after having given their 
concurrence to the other, sell and betray 
the dignity, the honour, and the reputation 
of the House. It is a maxim im all well- 
regulated governments, thata period shouid 
be put as soon as possible to civil distrac- 
tions. But how are the distractions of the 
present times to be remedied? A middle 
way of accommodation has been desired. 
I know of no middle way of accommoda- 
tion but this, that ministers descend from 
their situation, that they resign their 
offices, and cease any longer to defy the — 
maxims of their ancestors, and insult the 
dignity of the House. I wish, however, 
at a crisis of so much consequence, when 
the reputation of the House and the inte- 
rest of the country is at stake, that no rash 
measure may be adopted, that we may 
pause over every step in our procedure, 
and that we may adopt, with proper solem- 
nity, those measures which must finally 
restore the insulted honour of the House. 
A good deal has been said respecting the 
prerogative of Majesty to choose its minis- 
ters. The same observation is, however, 
applicable to this exertion of privilege as 
to every other of a similar nature. The 
crown has an exclusive right to make 
peace or war; but though it is invested 
with this privilege, would it be safe to 
exercise it without ae parliament ? 
I am sure it would not; I am equally 
satisfied that the prerogative in the elec- 
tion of ministers in opposition to the House 
of Commons, is a measure as unsafe, as 
unwarranted, and as unjustifiable. Rea- 
sons have been alleged by the right hon. 
gentleman over the way for his retention 
of place. These pretences, however, I 
must consider as nugatory and trifling. 
The right hon. gentleman asks if this mo- 
tion is to followed by an Address? This 
question I will answer by asking another, 
viz. What will be the consequences of the 
present resolution on the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s conduct? The sacrifice which 
the House requires of the right hon. gen- 
tleman is not so humiliating as what he 
demands of the House. He complains of 
the distraction and anarchy which prevail 
in the country ; but let me ask him, Who 
is the cause of these calamities? Can an 
administration act with vigour without the 
confidence of the House? Is not his ob- 
stinacy, then, in retaining his place, in 
defiance of parliament, the cause of those 
evils of which he so pathetically complains? 
Attacks have been made on my popularity. 
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My invasion of chartered rights has been 
held up as a stalking horse to the public. 
I have been charged with ambition. But 
on what grounds have these aceusations 
been established ? Have [ ever set myself 
in defiance to this House? Have I ever 
sought power through the means of base 
corruption, or dark intrigue? No; my 
ambition has ever raised me above such 
,modes of preferment. I have never sacri- 
ficed my principles to popularity, or ambi- 
tion. 1 have ever acted openly and fairly. 
I would rather be rejected, reprobated, and 


proscribed ; I would rather be an outcast of | 


mien in power, and the follower of the most 
insignificant minority, than prostitute myself 
into. the character of a mean tool of secret 
influence. I call, therefore, on the coun- 
try gentlemen to stand aloof from a minis- 
.try who have established themselves in 

power by means so unconstitutional and | 
destructive. 

Mr. Powys said, at that late hour he 
would not attempt to follow the right hon. 
gentleman through the wide field of argu- 
ment he had gone over. The right hon. 
gentleman had, during the debate, stood 
upon advantageous ground, and it was 
peculiarly difficult for any man, if he were 
inclined to object to it, to meet the ques- 
tion fairly; because every step he trod, 
- he was in danger of flying in the face of 
the orders and authority of the House. 
The right hon. gentleman had a right to 
remind them of the resolutions already 
passed, and to call upon them to support 
the present motion, by appeals to their 
passions, their pride, and their honour. 
The part he had acted with regard to the 
several resolutions the House had lately 
voted, was well known, He had done 
every thing in his power to prevent their 
passing ; and he hoped he should not be 
_ out of order in saying, that, in his opinion, 
the several resolutions in question were 
hastily proposed ; that they were grounded 
on doubtful and unauthenticated premises, 
and that they held out unfair conclusions. 
This indisputably was: his opinion; but 
still the resolutions were upon the Journals; 
the right hon. gentleman was therefore 
warranted in relerring to them, and he 
might say to every man who opposed the 
motion, 


“Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud.” 


This being the case, it was ‘more than or- 
dinarily difficult to speak to the question 
then under consideration, He thought it 
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hard to condemn a minister untried. 
The right honourable gentleman oppo- 
site to him had produced but two mea- 
sures; one of them, -the disposal of a 
lucrative sinecure office for life, he had 
taken the liberty to mention in that House 
some short time ago, and it had been since 
much commented upon. He had de- 
scribed it as he felt it to be—noble, dis- 
interested, and genuine. Various com- 
mentators had, however, put various con- 
structions upaqn it: by some it had been 
termed artful and hypocritical, by others 
unavoidable, and by others again, a mere 
act of indispensable duty to the public. 
He still retained his original opinion of it. 
The other measure of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, was, his having been weak enough 
to abandon the idea of a dissolution of 
parliament, and thus neglected to provide 
a security for his own situation as a mi- 
nister. ‘This, Mr. Powys said, was clearly 
a second measure; and that he thought 
not a little in favour of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, since a considerable part of the 
strength that the country now called upon 


| him to unite with, was clearly not of a 


permanent nature, but would, upon a dis- 
solution, have been no longer in existence. 
After descanting upon this, and pointing 
out the particular difficulty into which 
things were brought by the resolutions 
that House had come to, Mr. Powys de- 
clared, he had nevertheless no difficulty 
in saying, notwithstanding the high opi- 
nion he entertained of the integrity and 
abilities of the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, and the great respect he bore bim 
personally, that he thought the resolutions - 
ought not to remain on the Journals of 
the House, and the present administration 
continue in office. Either the resvlutions 
should be rescinded, or the administration 
should resign. At the same time he owned 
the delicacy of the situation of the right 
hon. gentleman: he certainly had a right 
to preserve his honour, and he did not 
wish to see him quit the fortress in which 
he was at present, and come with a servile 
humility to deliver the keys of it to its 
besieger. The right hon. gentleman could 
not be expected to agree to march out 
with a halter about his neck. He desired 
not that he should undergo any disgrace. 
The right hon. gentleman had not deserved 
it. Mr. Powys enlarged upon this, and 
said, the right hon. gentleman below him 
had, in one instance, submitted the most 
material of the resolutions to a calm and 
dispassionate revision and discussion; and 
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in his speech that day, he had declared, 
with singular candour and fairness, that 
he had no objection to having them re- 
considered again and again. The right 
hon. gentleman had even said, he cared 
not how often. If, therefore, the right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him would 
move the previous question, with a view 
to have the resolutions, already come to, 
reconsidered, on a motion for their being 
rescinded, he would vote with him. If 
not, thinking as he did, that those resolu- 
tions and the present administration ought 
not to exist together, much as his opinion 
was adverse to the resolutions, and obvious 
as the pains had been which he had taken 
to prevent their passing, he should think 
the House could not negative the present 
motion. — 

Mr. Pitt answered Mr. Fox, and endea- 
voured to convince Mr. Powys, that con- 
sistency required that he should vote 
against the question then under conside- 
ration. He said, though he certainly 
should be glad to have the resolutions al- 
ready upon the Journals reconsidered 
with a view to their being rescinded, he 
could not content himself with moving the 


previous question upon the present mo- 
tion, but thought himself bound to give it 


his direct negative. The right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to him had talked of his 
having been insulted and provoked to 
warm language by the argument of his 
hon. and learned friend; how-much more 
reason had he to feel himself insulted and 
provoked, not only by what had passed 
that day, but on several former days, in 
which resolutions, personal to himself, had 
been moved. His learned friend’s argu- 
ment that day, as his argument always 
was, had appeared to him by no means 
calculated to provoke ill humour or in- 
dignation; but, on the contrary, was a 
plain, direct, and as he felt it, a con- 
vincing argument of the impropriety of 
the House coming to any such motion as 
that before them, with a view to enforce 
the effect of the motion the House had 
that day voted nearly unanimously. He 
had himself, during the whole series of 
extraordinary debates that had_ lately 
taken place, endeavoured to avoid being 
caught by the violence of their nroceed- 
ings, and had preserved as calm and go- 
verned a temper as the nature of the case 
would admit of. Had he not done so, 
the circumstances that had occurred would 
have justified him. The House had been 
Jed on insidiously, and step by step as it 
[ VOL, XXIV.] 
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were, from one resolution to another, 
without a fair discussion of any one of 
them on its own proper merits. The first 
resolutions, the House would recollect, 
had been passed at the unusual hour of 
six in the morning, and with little or no 
debate. The second in a manner grew 
out of the first, and that was immediately 
followed by a third. It was true, the 
substance of those resolutions vere made 
the subject of discussion at a fitter time of 
the day afterwards; a circumstance in 
which he felt considerable satisfaction, 
and had at the time expressed himself 
gratified at it. But how had that question 
ever been debated ? Not upon its own 
proper merits; so far from it, the. right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him had de- 
sired the Housé to consider it as a corol- 
lary to the preceding resolutions, and had 
told them, that, as such, having voted the 
former resolutions, they were bound to 
vote that as a matter of course. Thus 
artfully had the House been kept from 
examining any one of the various ques- 
tions that had been brought forward 
| singly, but had been insidiously Jed on- 
from one to another, without knowing 
whither they were to be Ied, or at what 
degree of violence they were to be per- 
mitted to stop. He begged them, how- 
ever, to consider the present question as 
it really was, and to ask themselves, if it 
was at all likely to further the purpose of 
the motion that had been voted that day? 
For his part, so far from its having such 
tendency, he could consider it no other- 
wise than as an effectual bar to the union 
so much desired by the respectable and 
independent gentlemen, who had called 
for such a measure, and had exerted them- 
selves in so Jaudable a manner to bring it 
about. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, had declared his disapprobation of the 
resolutions on the Journals; and had never-~ 
theless said, unless the previous question 
was moved, he must vote for the present 
motion. This was a declaration which he 
could by no means reconcile. On the 
contrary, those who disapproved of the 
first resolutions, he thought, were, in con- 
sistency, bound to resist the conclusion, 
which the present tended to establish as 
the natural consequence arising from 
them. Having contended that the former 
resolutions were not founded in any facts 
that had been proved, nor in any charge 
that had been substantiated, he urged the 
bad effects that would result from voting 
the motion then under consideration. 


[21] 
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The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
had talked of the fortress in which he was 
situated, and had declared, that he did not 
wish him to march out of it with a halter 
about his neck. The only fortress he 
knew of or ever desired to have a share in 
defending, was the fortress of the consti- 
tution. For that he would resist every 
attack, and every attempt to seduce him 
out of it that could be made. With what 
regard to personal honour or public prin- 
ciple could it be expected, that he should 
consent to march out of it with a halter 
about his neck, change his armour, and 
meanly beg to be re-admitted and consi- 
dered as a volunteer in the army of the 
enemy? To put himself into such a pre- 
dicament, and to trust to the foe to loosen 
and take off from his neck the halter that 
he was expected to march out with, wasa 
degree of humiliation to which he never 
would condescend; and he spoke not 
“merely for himself, but for much greater 
men, with whom he acted, and whose sen- 
timents upon the subject he was persuaded 
he delivered distinctly. After speaking of 
this in a style of great eloquence, he 
said, wishing as he did to meet the desires 
of the respectable and independent gen- 
tlemen, by acceding to a union upon 
principle, he had done every thing in his 
power to facilitate such a measure. That 
the sacrifice of the sentiments of men of 
honour was no light matter, and when it 
was considered how much was to be given 
up in order to open a negociation for union, 
when it was considered what insulting at- 
tacks had been made and what clamours 
had been excited, he conceived some re- 
gard ought to be paid to his being willing 
to meet the wishes of those respectable in- 
dividuals who had called for a union of 
parties. To accomplish that object was a 
matter greatly to be desired, and for that, 
and for that alone, was he ready to en- 
counter the disagreeableness, that, after 
what had passed, must necessarily be sup- 
posed to be felt by him in acceding to the 
proposition. With regard, however, to 
. the resignation of ministers, he saw no 

reason for it. If that House insisted 
upon their going out, there were two 
constitutional means open to them, either 
by impeachment to proceed against them 
for their crimes, if they had commit- 
ted any, or by an immediate address 
to the crown to desire their removal. 
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to keep the country from anarchy and 
confusion, and to prevent the. government 
from falling a prey to that administration 
which had been removed, and suffering 
them to force themselves upon the sove- 
reign against his will, was neither illegal 
nor unconstitutional. Mr. Pitt enlarged 
on these ideas, and repeated it, that the 
es administration not having resigned 

ecause they had not the support of that 
House, was by no means contrary to law 
or the constitution. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. — 
Lord Maitland- - - 


Yeas di Bye sn 293 
Mr. Steele - - - -~ 
Nozs Mr. Robert Smith - } 204 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 

Feb. 3. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, rose. He 
said, he was sorry that the motion which he 
had the honour to make last night had not as 
yet produced any effect; the honour and 
consequence of that House were both con- 
cerned, and called upon its members to 
take care that the resolutions of the House 
should not remain a dead letter. He then 
moved, That the two Resolutions which 
were passed last night should be read; 
which having been done, he moved, ** That 
the said Resolutions be humbly laid before 
his Majesty by such members of this 
House as are of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable privy council.” 

Mr. Welbore Ellis seconded the motion. 

Earl Nugent expressed his fears that 
the measures which gentlemen were now 
going to adopt, would prevent that union 
trom which so much good might be ex- 
pected. The united abilities of all par- 
ties would find enough to do to save this 
sinking nation; and therefore he should 
greatly lament if any hasty step should 
deprive the country of the abilities of any 
man who might be serviceable to it. The 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Treasury had the most shining talents ; 
and every one acknowledged the extraor- 
dinary abilities of the right hon. gentleman 
over the way, whom he sincerely wished to 
see in office: he was good-natured, con- 
descending and affable; he was an agree- — 
able and pliant companion, and so was 
Julius Cesar; that great man also, like the 
right hon. gentleman, had great con- 
nexions; but when he weat too far, they 


The removal of ministers lay with the ; fell off from him and opposed him. Brutus 
crown, and not with that House; in re- |; was the friend of Cesar; but Cesar 
maining in office, therefore, with a view | having gone so far as to make himself the 
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enemy of his country, made Brutus his 
enemy. The right hon. gentleman was 
leading the House on from step to step, but 
where he would stop no one could so much 
as guess. 

Mr. Duncombe said, he disapproved of 
the motion. It would have been a more 
manly way to address the crown at once, 
than to send up resolutions to it which 
seemed to be in their nature mandatory. 
He then launched out into a panegyric on 
Mr. Pitt, in whom he could find no fault ;sx 
and he could not consent to apply to the 
King to dismiss a faultless minister. 

Lord Detaval declared himself a friend 
to the motion: he courted not, he said, 
the smiles of any man, and he feared the 
frowns of no man. The constitution he 
believed had been in danger, but the spirit 
of that House had preserved it. It was 
folly to expect a ministry could stand when 
unsupported by the House of Commons ; 
and it was equal folly in any set of men 
to expect support from that House, who 
ewed their situations to means the most 
repugnant to every idea of the constitution. 
There was nothing in the motion which in 
the smallest degree affected the character 
of the right hon. gentleman over the way ; 
it did not in any degree exclude him from 
afuture arrangement. “ Let him,’ said 
his lordship, ‘ but quit the situation that 
he owes to means which this House con- 
demns, let him then come in at the door 
fairly and openly in the face of the world, 
and not by dark passages and back stairs, 
and we will receive him with open arms.” 

Mr. Wilberforce said, if gentlemen call- 
ed to their recollection the words of his 
right hon. friend the night before, they 
must know that now there was very little 
if any probability left of a general union. 
And how, he said, could it be expected, 
that, after such violence, men of character 
could ally themselves with persons of whom 
they did not think well, even though pe- 
netrated with the most sincere feeling that 
union was necessary to the deliverance of 
the country. He did not think that the 
present motion was more moderate than 
an address; in his mind it was less so: 
it was much stronger than an address, and 
more unpleasant; it wanted the humility 
and respect of an address, for it approach- 
ed the throne in a way by which the 
crown could not answer, and by which 
they were prevented from hearing what 
might be the sentiments of his Majesty on 
the subject. He had not approved of 
the conduct of the opposite side of the 
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House from the beginning. It had been 
divided into parts, with an intention se- 
cretly and blindly to commit the House, 
and to Jead them on from measure to mea- 
sure, because the leaders were perfectly 
acquainted that it was only by this means 
that they could have been brought on 
such ground to their present violent pro- 
ceedings. He then ridiculed the coalition 
which had lately been formed, and said 
that those men had sacrificed every prin- 
ciple of honour. The one had been 
looked upon for years as the champion of 
the aa the other had unfortunately 
countenanced such measures as had been 
considered hostile to the happiness of this 
nation. Yet, what was very extraordinary, 
although these men had reviled each other 
for years, and vehemently condemned each 
other’s principles, they had, to the asto- 
nishment of the whole world, sacrificed 
their principles ; and the noble lord had 
given up every thing in order to be called 
by the right hon. gentleman, “ my right 
hon. friend.””? The noble lord was much 
more respectable before his coalition with 
the right hon. gentleman, than since; for 
his principles were now open to detection ; 
and of the two, the right hon. gentleman 
was undoubtedly the most popular and 
respectable. ‘The noble Jord had express- 
ed his apprehension at the evil conse- 
quences of a dissolution of parliament. 
Indeed he might, for the noble lord at the 
commencement of this parliament had 
procured a very great majority, by the 
purchasing the rotten boroughs. This 
accounted for his lordship’s parliamentary 
influence; therefore, gentlemen need not 
be astonished at the majority of the coali- 
tion. It was averred, that ministers had 
come into place by unconstitutional means. 
He wished to inquire into the truth of this 
assertion. What were the circumstances ? 
A noble person was said to have given 
advice to his sovereign on a Bill passmg 
through the upper House. This advice 
he gave without going in the dark, with- 
out taking any secret midnight opportu. 
nity of gaining the royal ear. He had done 
it publicly, and therefore, in his mind, 
fairly. There was nothing unconstitue 
tional in this, for it was a matter pertectly 
understood, that his Majesty had, by the 
constitution, a number of hereditary coun- 
sellors, besides the particular persons who 
were, for the time being, his confidential 
servants. But it-was said, that the royal 
word had been made use of to influence 
the votes of the bedchamber lords in the 
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upper House against the India Bill. If 
this was true, he confessed he should con- 
sider this as an unconstitutional and most 
scandalous use of the royal name. Mi- 
nisters had some right to consider the 
votes of the bedchamber lords as pledged 
to their measures ; but was it exactly the 
fact that the India Bill was thrown out by 
the votes of the bedchamber lords? The 
majority against it, on the contrary, was 
nineteen, and all those who voted against 
that Bill were not surely to be charged 
with yielding obedience to the royal de- 
sire. But what had this to do with the 
appointment of the present ministers? If 
the India Bill had passed the Lords with 
as great a majority as it did the Commons, 
still he should have thanked the crown for 
dismissing the late ministers. They had, 
in his mind, shewn themselves unworthy 
the confidence of the country, and his 
Majesty had deserved the thanks of his 
people for dismissing a set of ministers 
capable of bringing into parliament such 
a Bill. 

Lord John Cavendish was strenuous for 
the motion. He denied that the union so 
urged by a respectable body of country 
gentlemen could be expected to happen 
precisely as they wished; the differences 
to be adjusted were many and important. 
There seemed in the opinion of both par- 
tics something which they considered as 
sacred, and not on any consideration to 
be abandoned. He mentioned the coalf- 
tion in terms of great approbation, and 
appealed to the grounds.on which it took 
place, not as merely theoretical, but as 
fairly and openly reduced to practice. He 
was one of those who could not account 


for the conduct of the minister, in so flatly, 


contradicting the opinion of the House, 
and treating their most earnest wishes with 
contumacy and insult. He hoped that 
the mode of the present proposition would 
meet the general approbation of the House. 
He was sure none, all things considered, 
could be more moderate, more respectful 
to the crown, as well as more becoming 
the dignity of the House; and whatever 
answer it might produce, though even 
attended with none of those effects which 
undoubtedly might be expected, still it 
would remain on the Journals a striking 
instance of their magnanimity, under cir- 
cumstances singularly provoking and novel. 
He was very certain that the American 
war was originally the war of parliament. 
The voice of the people was also in the 
first instance in its favour. The miserable 
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consequences only which attended its pro- 
gress opened their eyes to its iniquity and 
the ruin which would assuredly mark its 
farther prosecution. This, he ventured 
to foretel, would have been the effect of 
the India Bili, Whatever murmuring 
might have attended its promulgation, the 
operations of such a plan would soon have 
produced the most popular impressions. 
It appeared to him one of those few mea- 
sures which was singularly calculated to 
please the people of this country. They 
were fond of whatever asserted the gcne- 
ral rights of humanity, and this was the 
character of that Bill in an eminent degree. 

Lord Mulerave reprobated the motion, 
as not calculated to produce the object to 
which it pointed, and for the attainment 
of which it seemed principally designed. 
At no period of our history were parties 
so equally divided. The comparison be- 
tween the present ministers and their pre- 
decessors appeared to him unavoidable. 
The abilities on both sides the House were, 
in his mind, greats and hardly to be paral- 
leled in any other age or nation on the 
face of the earth. But the salvation of 
the country required virtue as well as 
talents: and in this respect, he protested 
there could not be a question: it was 
obviously and strikingly in favour of his 
lordship’s side of the House. The situa- 
tion of Great Britain demanded such a 
ministry as could venture on measures 
adequate to our present relief. ‘This re- 
quired the confidence and the voice of 
the public. The right hon. gentleman 
over-against him, he doubted, was not that 
person. His intended plan of superin- 
ducing a new power in the constitution 
had, tn his opinion, destroyed his credit 
with the public, and, in his opinion, very 
justly, for it went great and unwarrantable 

engths. In enumerating these, his lord- 
ship mentioned his present Majesty, and 
declared, that the Bill which had been 
brought into that House by the right hon. 
gentleman, and the conduct of the House 
of Commons since, trampled the Bruns- 
wick line under foot. 

Mr. Fox here called the noble lord to 
order. The name of majesty ought never 
to be used in the House to affect the de- 
bate one way or other. 

Lord Mulgrave endeavoured to esta- 
blish a distinction between mentioning the 
name of sovereign, as affected by the pro- 
ceedings of the House, and affecting them. 
He then inveighed against Mr. Fox, and 
called him invader and plunderer. 
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Mr. Dempster called his lordship to 
order, and appealed to his candour and 
good sense, whether his repeated asperi- 
ties did not tend to widen instead of closing 
those dissentions which at present existed 
both within and without doors. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the noble lord had 
laid down a principle some days ago, 
which prevented him from being sur- 
prised at any thing the noble lord should 
advance. He stated, that in the appoint- 
ment of ministers the crown ought not to 
consider beforehand, whether they should 
be able to obtain the support of the House 
of Commons. It had frequently been 
said, that when there was a good under- 
standing between the ministers of the 
crown and the House of Commons, there 
was ground for apprehending that they 
were under the influence of corruption ; 
but at present the noble lord might re- 
joice, for there was not now the least 
room for apprehending that the House 
was in danger of being corrupted by keep- 
ing up too good an understanding with 
the ministers of the crown, who were now 
at open variance with the House. If the 
ministers and the House of Commons 
were closely united, the noble lord might 
possibly call their union adultery; but 
when the ministers and the House of 
Lords were united in the same bands, his 
lordship would probably call that union a 
Jegal marriage. 

The right hon. gentleman at the head 
of his Majesty’s councils had on a former 
day said, that he stood firm in the fortress 
of the constitution ; but could any fortress 
be called the fortress of the constitution, 
which was not garrisoned by the House 
of Commons? They were the natural 
defenders of the fort. There might pos- 
sibly be indeed a lieutenant-governor of 
. the fort, who, though he did not mix in 
the battle, was not less the commander, 
though his orders were not publicly de- 
livered. The House of Commons ought 
to inspect the works, and see that no sap 
was carrying on which might dismantle it. 
The present ministers were labouring to 
erect a fabric, that might shield them 
against every attack ; but they were erect- 
ing it on ground that was already under- 
mined: and however strong the pillars 
might be, however solid and firm the but- 
tresses, however well turned the arches; 
yet, as the foundation must be weak when 
the ground was undermined, not only the 
building could not stand, but the very 


weight of it would only serve to precipitate 
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its fall. Secret influence was what under- 
mined the whole; it constituted a fourth 
estate in the constitution ; for it did not 
belong to the King, it did not belong to 
the Lords, it did not belong to the Com- 
mons. The Lords disclaimed it, and the 
Commons found themselves thwarted by 
it in all their operations. 

An hon. member had asked if the coa- 
lition of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) with the noble lord had not lessened 
the confidence of his friends in the former : 
he would endeavour to give as satisfactory 
an answer as he could to this question. 
When the idea of a coalition with the 
noble lord was first started, he confessed 
that he had advised his right hon. friend 
not to accept of it, and his reason was 
this :—his right hon. friend had great po- 
pularity, which he might lose by a coali- 
tion; respectable friends, whom he might 
disgust, and prejudices of thé strongest 
nature to combat. He made no doubt 
but similar objections occurred to the 
friends of the noble lord, and that they 
were urged to him, in order to dissuade 
him from coalescing with his right hon. 
friend. Mutual diffidence between men 
long accustomed to oppose one another, 
might naturally be expected. The preju- 
dices of the public all concurred to pre- 
vent this coalition. The middling class 
of people, for whom he had the highest 
respect, and to whom the House of Com- 
mons must look for support in every emer- 
gency, sooner than to the great, were not 
certainly the best qualified to judge of 
nice and refined points of politics: accus- 
tomed to judge of measures by men, he 
apprehended that they would give them- 
selves no time to examine the principles, 
motives, and grounds of a coalition; but 
condemn it on its first appearance, mcrely 
because it was composed of men who had 
long been political enemies: on these 
grounds, full of apprehension for the cha- 
racter of his right hon. friend, he most 
certainly gave him his advice against a 
coalition. But when the necessities of 
the times at last pointed it out as the only 
means of salvation to this country, when 
from the opportunities he had had of see- 
ing the noble lord and his friends, and 
proving the honour, fairness, openness, 
and steadiness of their conduct, not only 
he did not condemn the coalition, but he 
rejoiced that it had taken place in spite 
even of his own advice; diffidence soon 
gave way to the most perfect reliance on 
the honour of the noble lord, and on that 
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of his friends, and their steady adherence | 
to those principles which had been laid | 
down as the basis of the coalition. It was 
unnecessary, therefore, after saying this, 
that he should tell the House his confi- 
dence in his right hon. friend had not felt 
the smallest diminution: fully acquainted 
with his character, he knew that he looked 
- down with indifference, if not with con- 
tempt, on riches, places, and dignities, as 
things by no means necessary to his hap- 
piness: it was his right hon. friend’s am- 
bition to deserve and preserve the esteem 
and confidence of his friends; and he was 
sure that he would sacrifice neither, for all 
that place and emolument could bestow. 
Having said so much in defence of the 
coalition, he could not help expressing 
his surprise that he heard so much about 
it from the other side of the House; and 
the more he looked at the Treasury-bench, 
the more his astonishment grew upon him ; 
for there the gentlemen who were actu- 
ally sitting upon it were divided into 
pairs, each of which was composed of a 
member who had supported the noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon and of another 
who had opposed him. Those gentlemen 
might thus address each other: one might 
say, ‘* I supported lord North through the 
whole of his adminstration, but left him at 
last, when I found he had formed a coali- 
tion with that abominable man Charles 
Fox.” The other might reply, * And I 
joined Mr. Tox for many years in his op- 
position to government ; till at last I found 
it necessary to abandon him, when he dis- 
graced himself by a coalition with that 
abominable man lord North.” If the state 
of the public credit and the funds should 
become the subject of discussion in that 
House, one of the members of the Trea- 
sury-bench might very probably say, * it 
was the accurscd American war of lord 
North that brought this ruin upon our 
funds; this would instantly call up his 
friend on the same bench, me would im- 
mediately reply, “no; the American war 
was a just and constitutional war; it was 
the opposition given to it by the rebel- 
encourager Charles Fox, who caused the 
failure of it; and this brought ruin on the 
country.” Thus a treasury, formed on 
anti-coalition principles, was itself a chain 
of coalition: the grand coalition, which 
was the but of every man’s invective, had 
begot other coalitions ; but there was this 
difference between the parent and the 
offspring, that with the former all was 
harmony, concord, and union; while the 
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latter retained the heterogeneous princi- 
ples of their original opposition, which 
made them still a prey to discord and con- 
fusion. An hon. gentleman had said that 
the majority in the coalition was formed 
of persons who represented the rotten trea- 
sury boroughs, and who were brought in 
by the noble lord in the blue ribbon, when 
he was at the head of the Treasury: but 
that reproach was ill founded; for the 
coalition had been purged of such mem- 
bers, some of whom having spurned the 
hand that made them, and turned their 
backs on their friend and benefactor, had 
found a happy asylum in the bosom of 
administration. Mr. Sheridan observed, 
that if it was improper to interfere with 
the exercise of the prerogative, the House 
was to blame for having agreed to the 
resolution which passed yesterdy unani-. 
mously, which stated that a firm, efficient, 
extended, and united. administration was 
necessary in the ee state of affairs : 
for, supposing such an administration was 
now formed, what might not the advo- 
cates for the prerogative of the crown - 
infer from it? Nothing could be more 
dangerous or more unconstitutional than 
such an ‘administration; for being com- 
posed of all the heads of parties in both 
Houses, they would of course be sup- 


‘ported by majorities in both; and then 


the King would have forced upon him an 
administration which he could not dismiss. 

Mr. Bankes spoke against the motion, 
as did sir George Howard, who condemned 
all the resolutions that had been passed 
against the present ministry, because they 
were supported only on vague reports and 
idle rumours. Before he would consent 
that these resolutions should be laid be- 
fore the King, he desired some fault 
might be alleged to have been committed 
by the right hon. gentleman; for it was 
contrary to every principle of justice that 
punishment should precede a trial. 

Mr. Rigby replied, that it was by no 
means necessary that a fault should be 
alleged against the right hon. member ; 
it was sufficient for his removal that he 
possessed not the confidence of that 
House. When a motion was made for an 
address to remove sir Robert Walpole, 
there was no crime or fault laid to his 
charge ; and when he found that he had 
but a majority of one, he took the hint, 
and never after set his foot in the House 
of Commons. When a motion was made 
to resolve that the House had no farther 
confidence in the noble lord in the blue 
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ribbon, there was no charge of crime or 
fault brought against him ; and yet, though 
he negatived that motion by a majority of 
nine, he thouglit it prudent to retire. 
What could keep the right hon. gentle- 
man in his situation, in defiance of the 
resolutions of that House, he knew not; 
but this he knew, that the consequence of 
the House must fall, or the right hon. 
gentleman must retire. It had been ob- 
jected to the late ministers, that they had 
not been able to make a single peer; this 
was not an objection that could be made 
fo the present ministers, who had already 
been pretty liberal of honours: and it was 
not a little singular, that of the four peers 
who had lately been created, three of them 
lived in a county where there were a great 
many of those places which are generally 
called rotten boroughs. These creations 
were not like those of queen Anne's reign, 
which were for the purpose of giving the 
minister a majority in the House of Lords ; 
for the present ministers were already in 
possession of a majority there; but had 
taken place, in order that persons might 
be had who would do business in the 
House of Commons. Those who remem- 
bered how the duke of Northumberland 
gained his former honours, could not be 
surprised to see that noble duke, tottering 
under the weight of ribbons and coronets, 
still anxious to add to them the coronet of 
another barony. It had been often sug- 
gested that if this House should go on with 
resolutions, the House of Lords might come 
to counter-resolutions : they might so; but 
he trusted there was still too much sense 
in that House, to countenance any mea- 
sure that might make a breach with this. 
If they did, however, the counter-resolu- 
tions would not prove the Commons in the 
wrong; and he hoped, that when they 
conceived themselves to be in the right, 
they would not be intimidated from the 
discharge of their duty by the proceed- 
ings of any other araret 

Mr. Aubrey and lord Fielding spoke 
against the motion, as did governor John- 
stone, who said that Mr. Fox’s calling 
upon Mr, Pitt to resign before he would 
treat with him, put him in mind of the 
fable of the fox and the raven, in which 
the former said, ** Monsieur Corbeau, 
come down from the high branch on 
which you are perched, and then we shall 
settle these matters.” 

The Solicitor General disclaimed any 
intention to be perverse, or to make use 
of any asperity ; but, some few days ago, 
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a gentleman on the other side of the 
House had used harsh and indecent lan- 
guage to his right hon. friend, and which 
might justify retaliation. He then called 
for the charge on which his right hon. 
friend was to be condemned ; he defied his 
bitterest enemies to produce one that 
could affect his character. He concluded 
by moving an amendment to the motion, 
by adding these words: “ Although, 
during a long examination of the state of 
the nation, no charge has been brought 
forward and proved against the present 
ministers, who have repeatedly, but in 
vain, called for the same.’’ 

Mr. Powys said, that looking upon the 
charge originally brought against the right 
hon. gentleman to be completed by the 
resolutions of the House, the House was, 
of course, bound by them; and could not 
properly bear that language, which said 
that no charge had been brought. A 
charge, and of a very serious nature, was 
certainly brought, and after various de- 
bates, resolutions were finally agreed to. 
He would, indeed, gladly have the busi- 
ness revised; but as long as it stood as it 
did at present, he must look upon it as 
completed. He still believed, that it had 
been intended that the prerogative should 
be set up in opposition to the rights and 
petra of the House, and therefore he 

ad voted on the opposite side to” the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), to whom 
he was a sincere friend, but he was a still 
greater friend to the constitution. 

The amendment was rejected without a 
division. The House then divided on the 
original question for laying the Resolutions 
passed last night before his Majesty ; when 
there appeared 
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Majority against ministers, 24. 


Debate in the Lords on the Power of 
the Commons to suspend the Executton of 
Law, &c.] Feb. 4. The Earl of Effing- 
ham, in conformity to a previous notice, 
adverted to the situation of public affairs, 
in respect to the resolutions lately passed 
by the House of Commons. The noble . 
earl thought them of such magnitude, that 
he deemed it necessary to bring forward 
his opinion on the subject. New powers, 
assumed by either branches of the legisla- 
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ture, were dangerous innovations on the 
constitution of the country, and should, 
by every possible means, be stopped in 
their outset. He had read, with much 
care and attention, and with much regret, 
what passed lately in another House of 
Parliament; and he wished for, and he 
hoped he should be able to accomplish 
some means to stop a carecr of resolu- 
tions which he imagined might, if not 
checked, arrive at an uncontrolable length 
indeed. The prerogative of the crown, 
in one of its most essential privileges, the 
appointment of ministers, was attacked, 
and a kind of new power set up. The 
prerogative of the crown was a privilege 
m one branch of the legislature, which he 
hoped he should never see trampled upon. 
It was his desire to sotten what he had to 
propose to the House, and to convey the 
sense of the motion he had to make. At 
the same time that he felt this to be una- 
voidable, and that their suffering them to 
pass, without coming to some resolution 
respecting them, would betray an unpar- 
donable indifference on the part of their 
lordships with regard to the constitution, 
and perhaps endanger its existence, he 
was aware of the great necessity there was 
to avoid doing any thing rash, hasty, or 
violent, or that was at all likely to disturb 
the harmony that at present subsisted be- 
tween the two Houses. FHle had, there- 
fore, taken time to consider of what might 
be the step most proper to be adopted by 
their lordships on the occasion; and he 
flattered himself that what he should pro- 
pose would not only be free from objec- 
tion, but would meet with general concur- 
rence. Before he read the motion that 
included the whole of what he meant to 
propose, he should first desire the clerk to 
read the Act of the 2Ist of George 3, 
which he did as follows: 

** An Act for the establishing an agree- 
ment with the East India Company for 
the payment of 400,000/. for the use of 
the public, in full discharge of all claims 
on the Company until March 1, 1781, in 
respect to their territorial acquisitions and 
revenues,’ &c.—Sect. 26. ‘* And be it 
farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that during the continuance of this Act, it 
shall not be lawful for the said united 
Company, or their successors, or any of 
their officers or servants on their account, 
to accept or otherwise bind the said Com- 
pany, or their successors, for the payment 
of any bills of exchange drawn by any 
of their officers or servants at any of their 
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presidencies in the East Indies, for any 
sum exceeding the sun of 300,0001. ex- 
clusive of certificates, to the amount of 
8,000/. to the commanders and officers of 
each of the Company’s ships, in the space 
of any one year, without the consent end 
order first had and obtained of the com- 
missioners of his Majesty?s Treasury tor 
the time being, or any three or more of 
them, or of the high treasurer for the 
time being, who are hereby respectively 
authorized to give such consent, or to 
make such order thereon, as they shall 
judge expedient; and every acceptance 
or engagement made contrary to the true 
meaning and interest of this Act, shall be 
null and void to all intents and purposes.” 
The noble earl then desired that a reso- 
lution of the House of Lords, in the year 
1704, might be read, which was in the 
following words: ‘ Resolved, That it is 
unconstitutional, and contrary to law, for 
any one branch of the legislature to as- 
sume to itself'a right of making any reso- 
lutions which should impede or put a stop 
to the executive power of government as 
by law established.”? He then desired the 
resolutions of the House of Commons to 
be read, which were as follows : ** Decem- 
ber 24, 1783. Resolved, That the com- 
missioners of the Treasury ought not to 
give their consent to the acceptance of 
any bills drawn, or to be drawn, from In- 
dia, until it shall be made appear to this 
House, that sufficient means can be pro- 
vided for the payment of the same, when 
they respectively fall due, by a regular . 
application of the clear effects of the Com- 
pany, after discharging, in their regular 
course, the customs, and other sums due 
to the public, and the current demands 
upon the Company, or until this House 
shall otherwise direct.” —‘* January 16, 
1784. Resolved, (That it having been 
declared to be the opinion of this House, 
that, in the present situation of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, it is peculiarly neces- 
sary, that there should be an administra- 
tion which has the confidence of this 
House, and the public; and that the ap- 
pointment of his Majesty’s present minis- 
ters were accompanied by circumstances 
new and extraordinary, and such as do 
not conciliate or engage the confidence of 
this House) the continuance of the pre- 
sent ministers, in trusts of the highest im- 
portance and responsibility, is contrary 
to constitutional principles, and injurious 
to the interests of his Majesty and his 
peonle.” 
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These were the resolutions, the noble 
lord said, to which he called their lord- 
ships attention. ‘They<were of a nature 
highly alarming; and the first in particular 
was so clearly an infringement of the con- 
stitution, that they should be wanting to 
themselves, to the dignity of the House, to 
the duty which they owed to their king 
and country, not to take signal notice of 
the fact. In wording his motion, how- 
ever, he had been careful to avoid any 
expression which might lead to violence ; 
and he trusted the House would see the 
propriety of going the length which he 
proposed, in order to put a sr in the 
present stage, toa career which he could 
Mot view without the most anxious fears. 
He first meant to move, ‘ That an at- 
tempt, in any one branch of the legisla- 
ture, to suspend the execution of law, by 
separately assuming to itself the direction 
of a discretionary power, which, by an act 
of parliament, 1s vested in any body of 
men to be exercised as they shall judge 
expedient, is unconstitutional.’? As soon 
as this motion was disposed of, he intended 
to move a second proposition, in conse- 
quence of the second resolution of the 
House of Commons, regarding the exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative in the ap- 
poinotment of his ministers. Of this prero- 
tive he had no doubt; and it ought to 
e the care of the House to preserve that 
prerogative as much as they wouldtheir own 
privileges. His second motion was, * That 
according to the known principles of this 
‘excellent constitution, the undoubted au- 
thority of appointing to the great offices 
of executive government is solely vested 
in his Majesty; and that this House has 
every reason to place the firmest reliance 
in his Majesty’s wisdom, in the exercise 
‘of this prerogative.”” This proposition, if 
it was carried, he would follow with a 
motion for an address to the crown, 
grounded upon the resolution. He then 
entered into a warm eulogium of the pre- 
sent administration in general, respecting 
their upright and patriotic intentions to 
serve their country, and rescue the consti- 
tution from the unwarrantable attacks of a 
faction that had their own selfish views 
more at heart than the good of the state. 
He could with pleasure enter into the 
characters of several of those he then had 
the honour to call his colleagues; but 
many of them being present, constrained 
him to deny himself that satisfaction, lest 
he should give offence, but he had not the 
game restraint with respect to a right hon. 
[VOL XxIV.] | 
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friend of his, now worthily placed at the 
head of the administration. f was impos- 
sible for him to give any thing like an ~ 
adequate idea of the transcendent virtues 
of that great man; he seemed formed by 
nature to fill, with honour to himself and 
profit to his country, thie first offices in the- 
state. He did not know which to prefer, 
the qualities of his head or heart: one 
singular instance of disinterestedness and 
public spirit he could not avoid taking 
notice of; circumstanced as he was, a 
younger brother, having only a slender 
fortune, and just come into administration, 
he might have taken to himself, or given 
to any of his friends or relations, after the ~ 
example of others, above 3,000/. a year, 
which he nobly bestowed for the purpose 
of adding considerably to the civil list. 
As such a bright instance of public spirit 
spoke its own praise, it stood in no need 
of any farther remarks of his. The noble 
earl concluded with moving his first pro- 
position. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that in a moment 
like the present, it became their lordships 
to act with the moderation which ought to 
be the companion of dignity; and above 
all things they ought to avoid interferences 
which might inflame instead of conciliat- 
ing the minds of men. The resolution of 
the 24th of December, appeared to him in 
a very different point of view from that in 
which it had struck the noble earl. He 
saw nothing alarming, nothing violent, no- 
thing in it that ought to excite the jealousy 
of that House, or to provoke their inter- 
ference. It was merely a a of salutary 
advice, timely given to the lords of the 
Treasury, on a subject which it well be- 
came the House of Commons to attend 
to. The motion then under conside- 
ration consequently appeared to him 
wholly unnecessary, and likely to disturb 
the harmony between the two Houses. 
With regard to the right hon. gentleman 
now at the head of his Majesty's adminis- 
tration, he said, if his standing at the head 
of administration was to be made the 
ground of voting the present resolution, 
he must not only dissent from it on that 
consideration, but desire, likewise, not to 
have his name included in the list of those 
who were willing to subscribe to all that 
had been said in his favour. He consider- 
ed the most general and fatal consequences 
as inseparable from the predicament to 
which the country was reduced. And for 
what reason was there all this distraction ? 
He knew he should be understood in 
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asserting, that the servants of the crown 
had no precedent for retaining their situa- 
tion in the face of a majority of the House 
of Commons ; that their mode of acquiring 
power was the only counterpart to their 
system of continuing it against the voice 
of that House and the public. Much as 
had been said about public confidence, his 
lordship doubted it extremely. It would, 
in his opinion, have been strange indeed, 
if the first commissioner of the Treasury 
had not still some share of popularity. He 
would take upon him to gay, that those 
very circumstances which were most in- 
compatible with his official situation, were 
at the same time calculated not a little to 
command a general suffrage. His youth, 
his inexperience, his predilection for 
court, and seclusion from those social 
circles where his equals in rank and for- 
tune and years commonly resorted, were 
facts which always would fave their weight 
in this country, and with all the world. 
But surely these, however valuable in an 
individual, and whatever applause they 
were calculated to excite, were not the 
qualities chiefly wanted in the first mini- 
ster of a great state. What might create 
a very considerable reputation for a pri- 
vate gentleman under certain circum. 
stances, would render this great officer's 
situation insignificant and ineffectual. 
What, then, had he yet done to give him 
@ distinction so eminent and singular? 
Trace his whole political conduct from the 
beginning, and try it by this rule. Where 
were the great and meritorious things he 
had yet done, for which he had been so 
highly and strangely raised? His age, his 
parliamentary existence, said the noble 
earl, prevent our appealing to any thing 
achieved by him, which can give him any 
title to so eminent a distinction. What, 
then, has been his conduct in parliament ? 
Was he eager, after turning lord North 
out of power, to come in under any de- 
scription, and to do what he could to save a 
sinking state? No; it was beneath him to 
act in any subordinate situation whatever. 
Was not this a most decent exhibition of 
those qualities which the first departments 
in executive government inevitably call 
for, and without which no administration 
can succeed in this country? It is true, 
his opinions against the American war 
were decisive; but that question he 
found prepared to his hand. And though 
he refused to act officially with the 
mivistry that followed, he was not idle. 
That war being annihilated, he deter- 
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mined to amuse them with some other 
topic of pers He knew what would 
please the bulk of the people. It is to 
them his conduct was originally directed ; 
but its aspect has not been unitorm. The 
innovation in the constitution, by which 
he hoped to raise, on the people of this 
country, a popular and commanding cha- 
racter, did not however succeed. It still 
remains as an exercise on which the can- 
didates for the confidence and support of 
the people may conciliate and erect for 
themselves much good will. But how did 
he acquit himself in office? What mighty 
schemes of public utility do the public 
owe to his industry, his abilities, and his 
invention? He did not wish to conceal 
any thing which made for the right hon. 
gentleman. Now was the time to produce 
what he had done, what claims he had on 
the nation, and what he had done to 
retrieve her spirit, her credit, and her 
dignity. Would any’ of their lordships 
have the hardihood to appeal to the peace 
which had been so ignominiously obtained, 
and which had proved the greatest blot in 
the glory and honour of this kingdom ? 
Surely not any of his most extravagant 
abettors would, therefore, send us, for a 
specimen of his virtues and _ abilities, 
where they have been so sparingly ex- 
hibited. The right hon. gentleman had 
been in office before now. That inglorious 
peace which he had achieved for this un- 
fortunate country, parliament condemned 
and censured; and then it was seen what 
had been done in office. Could it be for- 
gotten by their lordships in what a state. 
of confusion his particular department 
was at that time left? What single plan 
of taxation, or finance, or reform, relating 
to any department of the state, did he 
produce during the few months he con- 
tmued Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
What proofs were then made by him of a 
mind full of such resources as our exi- 
gencies required ? What vestige of genius, 
of attention to our trade with the colonies 
or our connexions with foreign courts, of 
encouraging our manufacturers at home 
or assisting the exteasion of commerce 
abroad, were to be found in the office of 
the right hon. gentleman? One would have 
expected to have found, in the first 
minister of a great empire, other qualities 
than those of a doubtful or indeterminate 
merit. 

There was, in his idea, such a trust 
connected with this important department, 
that it should pe filled only by thase not 
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merely of the most splendid abilities, but 
also of the most active public virtues. It 
was not a place on which to make experi- 
ments. The tried, the eminent and illus- 
trious candidates for so distinguished a 
post in the government of the empire, 
were so many, and so powerfully supported 
in their claims, that the nation was not 
obliged to accept the services of any one, 
of whose fitness there could be a doubt. 
But what had been the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s conduct since? How had he 
acted im leaving the place to which, in his 
opinion, he had been thus prematurely 
raised? To whom were all the incon- 
veniences of last year’s interregnum, when 
the country continued for six weeks 
without any executive government what- 
ever, ascribable ? Had he not then dis- 
covered the same obstinate attachment to 
opinion in the face of parliament, which 
discriminated his present conduct? And 
in what manner did he come into his 
situation, from which he receded with so 
much reluctance? In the manner which 
had been uniformly adopted by all his 
predecessors in that exalted sphere of 
action? No, his mode of assuming power 
was as great a novelty in the constitution 
as the use he made of it. He would not 
relate the circumstances attending the 
whole of this recent event, nor enumerate 
a variety of things connected with the fate 
of the first India Bill. But whatever the 
minister’s popularity might be, few, he 
was well founded in asserting, would be 
found in any part of the country who dared 
to justify this sort of manceuvre, or the new 
and extraordin means by which he 
made his way to the Treasury. Still fewer 
would take upon them, he hoped, to say, 
that he now acted either 2 prudent, a 
manly, or an open part. What minister 
could the hi of this country produce, 
who had thus held parliament in defrance, 
aod kept his situation in opposition to their 
inclination and express requisition, with 
whom the constitution had placed the 
control of his actions? What could his 
popularity gain by a demeasoar. which 
must eventually ruin him with those who 
formerly regarded him most ? The conse- 

uences of his obstinacy must inevitably be 
ea and they could not bat operate against 

im. 

The noble carl passed to the resolutions, 
which he reprobated ia strong terms, as 
expressly ealeuiated to breed a variance 
between the twe Houses of parliament. 
For his ewan pert, not one solid reason had 
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come to his ear or his imagination which 
could render the present motion necessary. 
He was ready to negative the resolutions, 
on the principle of inexpediency, as well 
as of inutility; and for this plain reason, 
because he did not think the House of 
Commons had acted improperly by passing 
that resolution. A Bill bad passed that 
House for the better regulating the affairs 
of the East India Company, which their 
lordships had thought proper to throw out, 
and yet at the same time allowing that it 
was very necessary some regulations should 
be adopted: from the time of year, it was 
requisite a little recess should be had, and 
therefore the House of Commons had | 
taken this resolution, merely that they 

might find the Company in no worse a 

situation when they met again, than when 

they left them; this, he believed, was the 

sole motive for the resolution, and the 

only reason they had for passing it; there- 

fore he should not give his support to a 

resolution that wemt to convey censure, 

where he did not believe any due. With 

respect to the disposal of the clerkship of 
the pells, he rejoiced it had been given to 

an honourable gentleman who had laboured 

for the public upwards of twenty years. 

It was certainly well bestowed: had the 

right hon. gentleman taken it himself, he 
should have thought otherwise, as he had 

not served the public yet five years. He 

was ready to give disinterestedness its due 

share of praise, but he saw no cause for 

raising the right hon. gentleman to such | 
an eminence, in preference to every other 

man in the country, merely for having 

done an act of duty, not to have done 

which, would have ruined his character 

for ever. 

_Earl Fauconberg called upon their lord- 
ships to join him in voting for the resolu- 
tion. He said, that though he was far 
from wishing to do any thing that should 
disturb the harmony that at present sub- 
sisted between the two Houses, he found 
himself bound in duty to recommend it to 
their lordships to stand forth moderately, 
but firmly, to support the just prerogative 
of the crown, against the violence and 
intemperance that seemed of late to have 
taken possession of the other House of 

iament. This, he said, they were 
und to do, from motives ef respect and 
reverenee to the crown, and from a sense 
of what they owed to the nation. He re- 
minded their lordships that they were the 
hereditary representatives of the people ; 
that their seats in parliament depended 
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not on borough jobbing, or bribery and 
corruption, but that they held them as 
their birth-rights, and therefore they were 
doubly bound in times of public danger 
to take the alarm, and act in a manner 
becoming their rank and character. He 
looked upon the resolutions lately entered 
into by the House of Commons, to be of 
@ very intemperate nature, more adapted 
to excite feuds and animosities in the na- 
tion, than to conciliate the jarring in- 
terests and unhappy differences that had 
revailed of late to an alarming degree. 
hat must be the consequences of such 
hasty steps? Were we to neglect the great 
concerns of the nation, to serve the party 
views and private interests of ambitious 
individuals? Was our army to be disband- 
ed, and our navy neglected? He granted, 
that addresses might be obtained from 
some corporate bodies by an undue in- 
fluence; but did it prove, that many might 
not express the true sentiments of the 
members of those that composed them? 
He could bear testimony to several of the 
latter kind that he was entrusted with. 
There was another melancholy conse- 
quence that attended these unhappy divi- 
sions ; they materially affected our public 
credit and commerce; he knew an indi- 
vidual who had lately Jost 30,000. by the 
diminution of the former, and thousands 
of our merchants and manufacturers woe- 
fully experienced the failure of the latter. 
He congratulated the House on having 
done themselves immortal honour by the 
gk they had acted respecting the East 
ndia Bill, and said, they had made them- 
selves extremely sopulat by having so 
done. He said, that the whole nation was 
_ bound to entertain the liveliest gratitude 
to the sovereign for his having dismissed 
from his service, ministers whose conduct 
evinced designs so dangerous to the rights 
of individuals, and the liberties of the sub- 
jects in general. They were bound to 
thank their sovereign also, for having 
called to the head of bis councils a mi- 


nister unexampled in abilities, untainted 


in character, and of the purest integrity ; 
@ minister in whom the nation at large re- 
posed the most unlimited confidence, and 
whose noble and generous conduct in a 
late instance, not only reflected the bright- 
est lustre on his fame, but gave his coun- 
try a happy presage of the good conse- 
ences she was likely to derive from so 
illustrious a character. He was surprised 
the noble earl, of whom he had an high 
opinion, should have descended to use 
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such harsh expressions against an indivi- 
dual, of whom all men spoke with wonder 
and admiration, and who could not have 
an opportunity to reply in his own de- 
fence. 

The Duke of Manchester expressed his 
regret, that a motion of the present nature 
should have been suggested to the House. 
It was a motion which in the abstract no 
man could doubt; but which, in its appli- 
cation, was by no means admissible. Much 
had been said of the conduct of men in 
power, of their disinterestedness, of their 
Roman virtue. He was ready to give 
them every praise which in justice they 
merited. But was that high language of - 
encomium applicable to them in its great- 
est latitude? He apprehended not. A 
right hon. gentlernan at the head of ad- 
ministration had been commended for his 
patriotism, for his eminent attachment to 
economy in the commutation of a public 
pension for a late office of equal, if not 
more considerable emolument. He doubt- 
ed, however, if the saving to the nation by 
the arrangement was so great as had been 
represented.—-His grace said, he wished 
not to tear away the character from any 
man, nor to withhold commendation, where 
it was justly due; but with respect to the 
late disposal of a patent place, the matter 
was not rightly understood. The money 
was not, as had been stated by many per- 
sons, and imagined by more, given to the 
public, nor ought credit to have been 
taken for it on any such account. The 
2,800/. went to the civil list, and not one 
Shilling of it came into the pocket of the 
public. If their lordships would take the 
trouble to read the late Act, they would 
find that all pensions, that fell in, went in 
aid of the civil list. Though there was 
some merit therefore in the right hon. 
gentleman’s not having himself taken the 

lace that fell vacant, there was none for 
having dightened the burthen of the pub- 
lic, as had been stated; for in fact it was 
not a saving to the public, but to the civil 
list, and consequently to that board, at 
the head of which the right hon. mem- 
ber presided; for there was an Act in 
being, which declared those gentlemen 
should not pay themselves while the civil 
list was in arrears; therefore it was neces- 
sary, for their own emolument, to be as 
economical as possible.-—He viewed the 
present motion as tending to divide the 
opposing parties, and to give rise to hosti- 
lities between the two Houses. On the 
present occasion, every tendency towarda 
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unapimity ought to be carefully improved. 
He could by no means consider the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons in that 
unconstitutional and alarming aspect un- 
der which the noble lord who spoke last 
had exhibited it. The privileges of the 
House of Commons were defined by the 
constitution. Their lordships were the 
hereditary advisers of the crown; but 
surely it belonged to the Commons to de- 
cide on the characters of ministers, and 
on the confidence which was dye to them. 
This was a right which they had always 
claimed, and which, in the present, as well 
as in former instances, they had exercised. 
The Commons were the representatives of 
the great body of the people of this coun- 
try. 
public administration the eyes of the na- 
tion were chiefly directed. Their lord- 
ships were not the hereditary representa- 
tives of the people; they were unly the 
hereditary counsellors of the crown. The 
House of Commons held the purse of the 
people; and their importance and weight 
in the constitution, their judgment and 
decision on ministers, had always been 
regarded as determining their existence. 
He hoped, therefore, that their lordships, 
by no asperities of language, by no seve- 
rities of motion, or of resolution, would 
interrupt the harmony of parliament, or 
give birth to disasters similar to those 
when the House of Commons had voted 
their Jordships useless.—The present as- 
pect of public affairs, the domestic distrac- 
tions of the country, the necessity of a 
national reform, and the situation of fo- 
reign matters, surely pointed out unani- 
mity between every part of the legislative 
and executive branches of government. 
The country of late years had been the 
yictim of faction. It had been almost 
ruined by a tedious and unsuccessful war. 
Foreign powers still threatened us. 
maments were forming, of the destination 
of which we were ignorant. Tranquillit 

in the East Indies’ was not yet obtained. 
A peace there surely was with France ; 
but the natives of that country were still 
in hostility to our interests. There were 
negociations depending with the Dutch, 
several foreign powers were arnting, and 
we as yet knew not with what intent; and 
a variety of other circumstances, which 
rendered it very necessary that.we should 
at this time have an administration strong 
and united in themselves, and possessing 
the confidence and support of the people. 
Was this the case? Certainly not: we had 
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It was to them that in matters of | 
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an administration too weak to hold a bold 
language to any power, and therefore un- 
fit to proceed on any negociation; nay, 
being in want of the confidence of the 
House of Commons, they were incapable 
of proceeding on the common business of 
the state; yet these men would not re- 
sign their situations, hurtful as their re- 
taining them must be to the nation. These 
things, therefore, surely inculcated, in the 
strongest terms, the principles of union. 
He hoped their jordships would pay proper 
attention to them, and see the impropriety 
of adopting a motion so destructive of a | 
general system of unanimity. ; 

The Duke of Richmond viewed the late 
conduct of the House of Commons as al- 
together unprecedented, and could not 
but condemn it on that principle. Its 
proceedings originated in a rumour which 
no one could explain, which had no proof, 
and which only circulated, as it would. 
seem, at random. And what did these 
resolutions go to? Why, they were un- 
doubtedly intended tocheck the lords of the - 
Treasury from the exercise of powers with 
which they were invested by an act of the. 
legislature. These lords were empowered 
by act of parliament to accept what bills 
were remitted from India by the Com- 
pany’s servants, in order that the Com- 
pany might not act altogether without the 
inspection of ministry. The Commons, 
in order to impede the natural operation 
of this salutary power, threw this obstacle 
in its way, and stated it as a resolution, 
that the lords of the Treasury ought not, — 
in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, to put this power in execution. ‘This 
was, he would be bold to say, running in 
the face of the legislature, and one branch 
presuming to dictate to the rest; and it 
vas not, certainly, a language which could 
be heard with safety in the country, or 
silence in that House. | 

It was an undoubted maxim in our 
constitution, that the prerogatives of the 
three estates were nearly equal. Would 
then the people of England endure from 
one, what ought not to be endured from 
another? What would bethe consequence, 
should the crown tae its pretogenves 
with regard to any of those great, popular, 
and connitational aaeutions which had 
been lately agitated in the other House 
of parliament ? Would the crown be suf- 
fered to do that by itself, which it could 
only do in concert with the two other 
branches of the legislature? And why, 
in this case, should the House of Commons 
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be indulged in the exertion of a power 
which it can legally enjoy only when it 
acts in harmony with his Majesty and this 
House? The more he contemplated the 
beautiful and excellent theory of our con- 
stitution, the more he admired its attributes 
and effects. It had always, even in the 
greatest emergencies, operated in such a 
manner as to answer the great purpose of 
its institution, political liberty. For when- 
ever any one branch of the legislature 
exceeded the prescriptions to which it was 
originally restricted, there still remained 
virtue enough in the others to bring back 
the deviating principle to its primary in- 
fluence. He consequently trusted this 
theory would be effectually realized in the 
pres@nt case. This House could not 
therefore, in his opinion, continue silent con- 
sistently with its duty as hereditary coun- 
sel of the crown, to interfere when either 
the,Commons or the Crown, in the exer- 
cise of their respective functions, clash 
with each other. The respectability of 
their Jordships os dees not a little on 
their acting, in the present crisis, with 
energy and unanimity. What was pro- 
posed to their lordships’ consideration, but 
a resolution which would evince, that they 
did not, by any means, tamely acquiesce 
in any unconstitutional steps which had 
distinguished the late proceedings of the 
other House? They were called to deny 
their assent to that decision which the 
House of Commons had assumed by itself. 
They were called to dissent from that 
oblique censure which other resolutions 
in that House aimed at the characters of 
those whom they could not, and had not, 
dared to accuse of any crime. They were 
called to act in their own defence, by re- 
sisting nobly, and like themselves, the 
encroachments of that House, under the 
guidance of a powerful and violent fac- 
tion. 
He therefore pressed them to be steady, 
__ and shew their preference to the constitu- 
. tion, by yielding gloriously and unani- 
-mously whatever interfered with its in- 
fluence, utility, and excellence. If the 
other House wanted a change in the pre- 
sent ministry, why did they not procure it 
in one of the constitutional forms that 
belonged to them, either by impeachment 
or address to the throne, and not attempt 
it by such methods as they were adopting ? 
What would be the consequence, if they 
were suffered to go on, he would not pre- 
tend to say; but surely every nuble lord 
must see with anxiety the lengths they 
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had alreedy gone, and the necessity they 
had made for an interference. His grace 
entered pretty largely into the defence of 
the present administration, and condemned 
the coalition. The character of the mi- 
nister had been depicted. It was a sub- 
ject that would stand the severest scrutiny. 
The abilities which distinguished him 
were, to say the Jeast of them, uncommon, 
especially at his age. But he wished some 
attention had been paid to his virtues. 
His industry, his abstraction from every 
species of dissipation, his attention to bu- 
siness, his frugality, his patriotism, and a 
variety of public and private good quali- 
ties, were objects of confidence and pride 
to his country, which had, even in this 
country of heroism, been rarely exempli- 
fied. It was to these the nation chiefly 
looked; and he was.one of those who did 
not entertain a doubt that their expecta- 
tions would be completely satisfied. A 
noble duke had endeavoured to take away 
some part of its merit by an arithmetical 
position, but which he confessed lie did 
not understand: that noble duke said, the 
right hon. gentleman had not given this 
money to the public; he had only given 
it to the civil list, with a view of receiving 
his share as first lord of the Treasury: 
allowing that to be the case, he certainly 
had a claim for generosity to his fellows in 
office, as he was contented with a small 
part, when he might have had the whole. 
But this was not the exact case, for the 
money was certuinly given to the public ; 
for their lordships all very well knew that 
if the civil list became incumbered, they 
would have the paying it; therefore eco- 
aon in the civil at was in fact giving so 
much to the public. He was not sur- 
prised at an attempt to tear the right hon. 
gentleman’s character to pieces, when 
they would not allow any credit to him 
for this great action. He begged 
leave to detain them only for a mo- 
ment with a few words on so trifling a 
topic as himself. He had not the same 
reason for retiring from that administra- 
tion in which the peace was concluded 
that some others imagined they had; 
neither did he thoroughly approve of the 
eee which, under that administration, had 

en negociated. He owned he had ad- 
vised them to keep by each other, and he 
was not one who would give an advice m 
which he would not willingly share. He 
had observed the same line of conduct on 
this occasion. The opponents to the men 


in whom he deemed the affairs of goverm- 
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ment most safe, were powerful, and by a 
coalition which he had always reprobated, 
unanimous. They could not act with the 
noble lord in the blue ribboo. For his 
own part, he had made up his mind long 
o on that particular, and was now de- 
cidedly of opinion, that to join with a 
person whose official conduct had done so 
much irreparable mischief, was in some 
shape to be a sharer of his guilt. The 
leaders of this formidable party had not 
even agreed on many of their distinguish- 
ing doctrines in politics; and while there 
remained a difference in fundamental ar- 
ticles, while a coalition took place which 
extended only to objects of mere tempo- 
rary convenience, it could not be a union 
in principle. The manceuvre originated in 
a love of domination, and was planned by 
both to secure a monopoly of power. And 
who could say that it had not operated to 
that effect in a late instance? Viewing 
the resolutions as connected with these 
particulars, and as tending at once to jus- 
tify the dignity of this House, the consti- 
tutional exercise of the royal prerogative 
and the security of property under every 
form by which property subsisted in this 
country, he trusted the House would 
unanimously adopt them. 
_ Lord Loughborough said, he should not 
consider the resolution then under discus- 
cussion, in the blended and mixed state 
in which the noble duke had thought pro- 
per to consider it; because, by mingling 
it with ather motions not before the 
House, their lordships would be confused, 
and po distinct view could be taken of 
the true import of the question upon which 
they wereto decide. Having thus cleared 
the groand, his Jordship proceeded to in- 
vestigate the resolution of the House of 
Commons, and to see how far it fell within 
the construction put upon it by the motion. 
The better to discover this, it was necessary 
to refer to the Act of parliament, and to 
consider what was the nature of the dis- 
ctetionary power thereby vested in the 
lords of the Treasury ; what was the pro- 
bable extent to which the legislature ima- 
gined it likely to be exercised, and with 
what view any such discretionary power 
had been originally given. In order to 
form a pretty correct idea of these points, 
it would be necessary for such of their 
lordships as remembered the passing of 
the Act to apply to their recollection, 
which he doubted not would very consi- 
derably assist them, when compared with 
the wording of the clause itself as it stood 
ee 
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in the Act of parliament, His lordship 
declared he well remembered the passing 
of the Bill, and the nature of the discus- 
sions that had taken place at that time: 
that it became necessary to allow the 
Treasury a discretionary power, because, 
from the nature of the case, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the exact quantum of 
the amount of the bills that would be pre- 


sented for acceptance in each given pe- 


riod of time: but in order to draw some- 
thing like a line, the sum of 300,000/. was 
inserted, ‘This was clearly the meaning 
of the clause of the Act; and from such 
a view of the state of the discretion as it 
stood before the House of Commons in- 


-terfered, and the actual state of the Com- 


pany in reference to the bills presented 
for acceptance at the time the resolution 
was come to, it would appear as clear as 
noon-day, that the House of Commons, 
so far from having interfered improperly, 
so far from having assumed a power to 
suspend acts of parliament, so far from 
having arrogated and seized upon the dis- 
cretion vested in the lords of the Trea- 
sury, had done a necessary, a pene 
and a wise thing, when they voted the re- 
solution in question. The resolution was 
neither more nor less than a hint, a piece 
of advice given by the House of Commons 
to the lords of the Treasury. It was no- 
torious, that, instead of so small a number 
of bills having been sent over from India 
as would amount to 300,000/., bills to the 
enormous amount of millions had been 
sent over. This, therefore, placed the 
situation of the Company in a new light, 
and consequently altered the nature of 
their applications to the lords of the 
Treasury. So circumstanced, would any 
man in his senses contend, that it had not 
been strictly right in the House of Com- 
mons, the holders of the purse of the na- 
tion, to interfere? Was it a secret to any 
man, that the Company's credit must be 
maintained; that the interests of the 
Company and the interests of the country 
were inseparably blended? Was it not, 
therefore, strictly the duty of the Com- 
mons to keep a watchful eye over the 
Treasury ia this instance? Was it not 
their peculiar province to control the ex- 
penditure of the public money ; and ought 
they not in so material an instance to in- 
terfere with their advice ? | 
Having elucidated what he conceiv 

to be the meaning of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, and justified it upon 
grounds of argument and regsoning, his 
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lordship said, that the House of Commons 
had an undoubted right to interfere with 
the servants of the crown; and that to 
fetter parliament with any resolutions, 
tending to check the free exercise of that 

ower of control, would not only be an 
inconvenience which both Houses (that, 
as well as the other) would feel most gall- 
ing and irksome, but would be attended 
with circumstances of considerable disad- 
vantage to the country, by subjecting the 
public to very great losses, by frauds and 
other means, tbat would in all probability 
grow into constant practice when the 
power of control was weakened, and in a 
great measure removed. The House of 
Commons did not mean, he repeated it, to 
control or suspend the powers vested in 
the lords commissioners of the Treasury 
by act of parliament; they only advised 
them not to make an indiscreet use of 
their power ; this they certainly were fully 
justified in; nay, it was their duty to do 
it. In some despotic times the House of 
Commons were told that they had no- 
thing to do with the intricate and weighty 
affairs of state; their duty was only to de- 
liberate on what was set before them: 
but, thank God! times Were altered, no 
such language was now attempted to be 
held in either House since the ‘glorious 
Revolution; liberty of free debate, and 
animadversion on the conduct ‘of minis- 
ters, were always the undoubted rights of 
both Houses of Parliament. There were 
numberless discretionary powers vested by 
acts of the legislature and the constitution 
in various branches of government. The 
board of Admiralty had many great dis- 
cretionary powers vested in them; but 
was it not liable to the control of parlia- 
ment? Surely that and all others were, 
and he hoped always would be. He 
should reserve himself for the discussion 
of the other motions that had been opened 
by the noble earl in his speech at the 
commencement of the debate, till they 
were properly before the House. He 
would only observe, that the precedent of 
1704 was cited from a very unfortunate 
period of our history. At that time things 
were in a good deal of confusion, with a 
weak government and a tottering admi- 
nistration, earnestly grasping their situa- 
tions, and endeavouring vainly and fruit- 
lessly to cling to office, after they had lost 
the confidence of parliament, and after it 
had -been proved to be impossible for 
them to carry on the necessary measures 
of government in parliament. He lament- 
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ed that a set of men should persist in re- 
maining in office when they found they 
did not possess the confidence of the 
House of Commons. He admitted the 
undoubted right of the crown to name its 
own ministers’; but at the same time, he 
thought the House of Lords or Commons 
had an equal right to advise his Majesty 
to dismiss them. 

It was a wise maxim in this constitu- 
tion, that the king can do no wrong; but 
bi it was a presumption in law that the 

ing may be deceived, and princes were 
more likely to be imposed upon than 
other men. Upon this princt be, there- 
fore, that Majesty had been deceived in 
his selection of the most proper and able 
ministers, it was, that the Commons, long 
before the Revolution, had addressed him 
for their removal, whenever they had 
thought it advisable sotodo. He doubt- 
ed not the abilities of many of the present 
administration, for some of whom he had 
the greatest esteem; but yet he thought 
it very ill-advised for them to remain in 
office, after the several majorities against 
them; and much more so, 1n not pointing 
out to their friends the consequence that 


was to be apprehended by passing such 
a resolution as the present, of making a 
breach between the two Houses. The 


dissention which so precipitate a proce- 
dure must produce, might be followed 
with effects too serious to mention. The 
independence of both Houses, their con- 
sequence in the scale of the constitution, 
and whatever they deemed their most va- 
luable privileges, would cease to exist, 
from the moment that the harmony which 
the constitution had established among 
the several branches of the legislature 
ceased to operate. The Commons might 
continue to send up their money bills for 
the assent of their lordships. Thus the 
form of the constitution would continue 
to have its course, while its spirit was 
gone, and their lordships would serve no 
other purpose than an appendage to 
royalty. 

In this light he could not help viewing 
the present interference of their lord- 
ships, supposing that interference to have 
its Gull effect. It tended to establish an 
executive power in government indepen- 
dent of parliament. It deprived parlia- 
ment of that necessary control which the 
constitution had vested in it for a variety 
of ends, which could not be obtained by 
any other means; and it created a prece- 
dent which would, in his judgment, ma- 
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terially affect the dignity of the House. 
These were considerations which weighed 
much with bim. He dreaded any preci- 
pitate measure, as not knowing where it 
might lead. He thought the matters in 
dispute between ministers and the House 
of Commons might be settled without all 
this bustle; and he would trust in the wis- 
dom and prudence of their lordships to 
check that spirit or temper which the re- 
solutions before them would certainly pro- 
duce. 

The Lord Chancellor quitted the wool- 
sack. He expressed a wish, that in the 
present distracted state of the country, 
and under the pressure of public business, 
a coalition of parties might be established. 
Ardently, however, as he desired a union, 
he could not think its existence eligible, 
except on extended, liberal, and general 
grounds. This was the only foundation 
on which its permanency could be main- 
tained. His lordship adverted to what 
had fallen from the learned lord who had 
spoken last. He admitted, that any branch 
of the legislature could give a sentiment 
to the Treasury, or his Majesty, or his 
ministers, respecting their mode of proce- 
dure. If this sentiment was a mere opi- 
nion, that opinion was to be respected and 
treated as such. If the late resolution of 
the House of Commons was to be taken 
up in that view, he, for his own part, would 
be frank to own that he considered it to 
be harmless. If, however, he took it up 
under a different aspect, if he considered 
it as paramount to, and intending to 
supersede a et and obvious act of par- 
liament, he could not concur with him in 
sentiment. He contended, that the reso- 
lution neither was in truth, nor affected to 
be a hint or a piece of advice to the 
lords of the Treasury, as to their exercise 
of that discretion with which they were 
legally vested by the 21st of the present 
King. This the learned lord could not 
have misconceived, if he had not over- 
looked the concluding words of the reso- 
lution, ‘* or until this House shall other. 
wise direct.’ This plainly proved, that 
the Commons literally, as the question 
then under the consideration of their lord- 
ships expressed it, assumed to itself the 
direction of a discretionary power vested 
in a body of men to be exercised as they 
should judge expedient. Ilis lordship 
reasoned very forcibly upon this, and said, 
that had he been a lord of the Treasury, 
even though he had risked the loss of his 
place, he would not have obeyed the reso- 
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lation; and his refusal would’ have pro- 
ceeded from a consciousness that nothing 
short of an act of parliament, formally 
passed by the three estates, had the power 
of suspending either a part of the statute 
or any part of the common law of the 
kingdom. He said he would suppose that 
a power similar to this was lodged in a 
board of seven commissioners constituted 
by act of parliament; he should then say, 
if the House of Commons passed such a 
resolution, directing those commissioners 
how to exercise a discretion the law had 
given them the sole control over, they 
would act wisely by treating the resolu- 
tion with contempt and paying it no re- 
gard whatever. 

His lordship handled the resolution 
itself very roughly, declaring, that consi- 
dering it in a political or commercial 
point of view, it was drawn ignorantly 
and stupidly. He reprobated the resolu- 
tions lately come to by the Commons as 
the wild efforts of childish ambition. Was 
discretion to be substituted for a positive 
right? He knew that men might at dif- 
ferent times be placed in stations not very 
pleasing or enviable ; that to be under the 
necessity, from motives of conscience and 
a love of justice, in any manner to oppose 
the desires and views of a powerful body 
of men, was irksome—it was not sleeping 
on a bed of roses; but if he had been 
placed in the situation of the present lords 
commissioners of the Treasury, when 
served with an unjustifiable and illegal 
mandate of any kind, he trusted he should 
have firmness sufficient to spurn at it with 
contempt and disdain. He acknowledged 
there were many kinds of discretionary 
powers vested in ‘various boards, which 
were certainly under the control of par- 
liament ; but he insisted that the power 
vested by the lords commissioners of the 
Treasury were so fully defined and speci- 
fically settled by the Act, that no one 
branch of the legislature could legally 
control them in the exercise of those 
powers; that for an abuse of them, they — 
were liable to the jurisdiction of the ordt 
nary courts of judicature. THis lordship 
adverted to an observation.of the Icarned 
lord who spoke last, that if discretion in 
forming an administration was allowed too 
great a latitude of construction, men might 
be raised from the lowest and most ob- 
scure stations to the first offices in the 
state; such as a page of the back-stairs, 
or Mr. Ramus, to be first lord of the 
Treasury, and soon. This, his lordship 
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said, was so morally impossible that it 
could bear no serious reasoning: it was 
too absurd to suppose, that any such folly 
could ever exist in this country. His 
Jordship panegyrized Mr. Pitt, and ap- 
Sedat his disinterestedness in giving up 
eclerkship of the pells in the manner 
he had done. He said he had been 
shabby enough, he acknowledged it, to 
advise him to take it, as it had so fairly 
fallen into his hands, and he believed he 
should have been shabby enough to have 
done so himself, as other great and exalted 
characters had so recently set him the 
example ; and he was so shabby as to think 
that there was no occasion for him to 
tower above his noble predecessors in of- 
fice, and to aspire at higher acts of dis- 
interestedness and spirit; but Mr. Pitt, 
with notions of purity not only very un- 
common in these degenerate days, but 
scarcely paralleled in the purest times 
of Greece and Rome, had nobly preferred 
_ the public to the consideration of his own 
interest. His lordship treated the conduct 
of the other House with great asperity, 
and said it required some check. He ear- 
nestly recommended the motion to their 
lordships as a matter necessary to be 
adopted by them, as a corrective of the 
wildness of that mad ambition, which, by 
talking in a high and nonsensical tone of 
the dignity and honour of parliament, 
persuaded men to come into measures at 
once childish, absurd, and extravagant. 
He concluded with a solemn address to 
the House, conjuring them never to at- 
tempt to seat their greatness and dignity 
above the laws, to aim no higher than to 
act in a manner becoming a British se- 
nate, always to consider that they owed 
the same obedience to the laws that was 
paid by the meanest subject; that they 
were the grand and hereditary counsellors 
of the crown, the great distributors of 
justice, the zealous advocates and firm 
guardians of the rights and diberties of 
the people, and the steady defenders of 
their own honour and that of the nation. 
The Earl of Mansfeld, after a short ex- 
ordium, said, that every man who was 
called upon to undertake a great measure 
ought to begin at the end; in other words, 
he ought to examine the consequences 
that would in all probability follow, before 
he adopted it. Thus a Roman pretor, 
whenever a new proposition was made to 
him, used always to ask, cui bono? to 
which, his lordship said, he might with 
propriety have added, cui malo? For the 
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evils that might ensue were certainly as 
important and as necessary to be consi- 
dered as the benefits expected to be pro- 
duced from it. On the present occasion, 
their lordships were called upon to vote a 
resolution containing a self-evident propo- 


sition ; before they did so, they ought to 


examine what was likely to be the result, 
and to govern their vote accordingly. So 
looking at the resolution before them, his 
lordship said, he beheld it with trembling. 
He never had risen to speak to a question 
with so much anxiety in his life. He 
scarcely knew how to conduct himself. 
It had pleased his Majesty to change his 
administration in the course of a session: 
hence great divisions in parliament had 
arisen. It had on all hands been agreed, 
that union was a desirable thing. No- 
thing could be more true. Hesaw not by 
what means union was to be obtained; but 
this he saw most clearly, that without union 
the nation must be ruined. He hoped God 
Almighty in his goodness would send una- 
nimity to this ill-fated country, and dis- 
cover a spark that might light into a flame, 
and thus effect our salvation from almost 
immediate perdition. Would the present 
resolution, if passed, tend to produce it ? 
He feared it would have a very different 
effect. It had been declared in the course 
of the debate, that there was no wish to 
interrupt or disturb the harmony between 
the two Houses. Then why vote the re- 
solution that had been proposed? The 
only effect to be expected from it must 
be a difference between the two Houses; 
and what did that naturally lead to but a 
dissolution of parliament? A dissolution 
of parliament was, in the present situation 
of affairs, utterly impracticable. They 
had no time to spare, they were even then 
at the last hour. Let any noble lord look to 
the eleventh report of the commissioners 
of accounts, and they would see that 
various great and important matters 
urgently pressed for the immediate atten- 
tion of parliament. The ship was sinking 
while they were in deliberation ; not a mo- 
ment, therefore, ought to be lost. When 
he said this, he spoke merely from a sense 
of the extreme danger they were in, and 
not from any view to this or that adminis- 
tration. There were in tht present admi- 
nistration many great, able, and respect- 
able characters. He wished to God the 
administration had more strength. The 
strongest administration must be the best ; 
and that, be it composed of what set of 
men it might, should have his support. 
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His lordship having said this, reasoned 
upon the resolution, and upon the expe- 
diency of voting it. The resolution, he 
said, contained a declaration, the truth of 
which no man living would deny. For 
either branch of the legislature to attempt 
to suspend the execution of the law was 
undoubtedly unconstitutional. To what 
end, then, would their lordships vote an 
abstract proposition, the truth of which 
every body would admit? It had been 
stated as a ground for voting it, that the 
House of Commons had come toa resolu- 
tion militating against a clause of the 21st 
of the present King. What then? A re- 
solution of the House of Commons would 
not suspend the law of the land. A reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, ordering 
a judgment to be given in any particular 
manner, would not be binding in the 
courts in Westminster-hall. In the case 
stated to the House, the resolution in 
question would not have been binding on 
the lords of the Treasury. They would, 
undoubtedly, had there been occasion, 
have exercised their discretion, and they 
would have acted perfectly legally in so 
doing. He saw therefore no necessity in 
their lordships to vote the present resolu- 
tion. It could not possibly do good, and 
it might do harm. It might produce a 
difference between the two Houses, and 
the only thing to be done then was to 
dissolve the parliament ; a measure morally 
impracticable under the present critical cir- 
cumstances. If a dissolution of parliament 
were now rendered indispensable, he 
wished their lordships to think a moment 
upon the mischiefs that would ensue. 
Werethey prepared todisband the army and 
lay up the navy, to suspend all the opera- 
tions of government, and to put the coun- 
try into a state of the most imminent 
danger? He wished to recommend these 
subjects to their lordships’ most serious 
consideration. He owned he trembled 
at the precipice they stood upon, and 
wished, if possible, to awaken their cau- 
tion, and to preserve them from the com- 
mon ruin that threatened, if the greatest 
vigilance and the utmost prudence were 
not immediately exerted. If any person, 
or any description of persons, had been 
guilty of a crime against the constitution, 
Jet them be impeached and legally tried. 
No injury could arise frem the exertion of 
constitutional means of enforcing the law 
of the land, but much mischief might fol- 
low their voting a resolution like that now 
under consideration. Let their lordships 
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recollect, that what they said in debate 
might go forth to the world and produce 
ill effects. What passed in parliament 
they all knew was repeated without doors, 
often misrepresented, and generally, nay 
almost always in some particulars, exag- 
gerated and misstated. For all these 
reasons, his lordship declared he wished 
the motion either withdrawn or got rid of 
without taking the sense of the House 
upon it. He knew not whether he had 
best endeavour to dispose of it by moving 
to adjourn, or give it his negative. He 
desired however to have it understood, 
that his objection went to that part of it 
stated in the words, ‘* That this House do 
now resolve; because he was against the 
coming to any such resolution at that 
time. 

The Earl of Coventry was in favour of 
the motion. He wishéd something could 
be done to put an end to these violent 
divisions ; how was it possible for majesty 
to act, or know which was the sense of the 
people, when the numbers were so near? 
Was he to advise, he should wish the 
Commons to pass the supplies and mutiny 
bill as soon as possible, and the members 
being sent back to their constituents, b 
their return it might be determined whic 
was the sense of the kingdom at large; 
but should we go on in the present man- 
ner, ruin must ensue. G God! were 
we to be left without an army, were our 
coasts to be left open to the enemy, and 
our ships to their mercy unprotected ? 
The idea was shocking; let us therefore 
endeavour to prevent it. 

Viscount Starmont admitted the truth 
of the resolution under consideration, but 
could view it in no favourable light as to 
its tendencies and end. ‘He thought it 
might have been spared, at a period when 
moderation and unanimity were so indis- 
peny requisite for the conduct of pub- 

ic business, and the legislative concerns | 
of the country. He could see no good 
which could result from it, and d in 
opinion with the noble earl with whom he 
had the happiness to be nearly related, 
and who had delivered his sentiments 
with so much perspicuity and energy on 
the subject. Admitting, therefore, the 
truth of the motion in its abstract state, 
but rejecting it under the idea of a reso- 
lution of the House, he would not enlarge 
on its circumstances, but direct his atten- 
tion more immediately to its consequences, 
and in particular to the two other resolu- 
tions of which it was intended to form the 
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basis. No one, said he, venerates the 
constitution more than I do. I consider 
it as the most fitly framed for supporting 
and extending the principles of civil li- 
berty. But in what does this distinguished 
aptitude consist, and what are those cir- 
cumstances which maintain its existence ? 
The constitution of this country is dif- 
ferent from all others by.the Halance of 
its authorities, by the mixture of its 
powers. In,simple monarchies these pre- 
rogatives are united in one object. In 
this, they are ‘divided amongst various 
bodies. It is to this admirable distribution 
and nice adjustment of authority that we 
owe all those privileges, and enjoy all that 
freedom, which render us so distinguished 
in the history of nations. .The constitu- 
tion of this country, however, has marke 
and defined the various rights and func- 
tions of every branch of the legislative 
and executive government. It has care- 
fully pointed out where they should pro- 
perly interpose in the correction of each 
other, and has suggested the safe and 
legal methods by which such interferences 
are to be conducted. No person respects 
the legal prerogative of majesty more 
than I do. My veneration for the con- 
stitution, my character as a member of 
this House, the benevolence of my sove- 
reign, and my oaths of allegiance, all 
concur to attach me to his person and to 
his government. One principle, then, ad- 
mitted by all parties is, that it is the pre- 
rogative of his Majesty to elect his own 
ministers. This is a power which our 
constitution has placed in the hands of the 
crown. On this point there is no dispute. 
Buf with respect to the exercise of it, 
with respect to the expediency of its exer- 
tion in every instance, there may be 
grounds of doubt which render it a point 
of nice discussion. 

In a mixed government such as 
ours, which depended on the supporting 
a nice balance and a proper connexion 
between its: various parts, the existence of 
@ proper understanding between the legis- 
lative and the executive powers was abso- 
Jutely necessary. It was this only which 
could give it unanimity, efficacy, and 
energy. ‘When there was a rupture be- 
tween these branches of government, 
every thing must be divided, and the con- 
stitution of course must fall. This cir- 
cumstance, therefore, surely rendered the 
exertion of the prerogative in every sup- 
posable case a point of nice judgment 
and choice. In France, the king chose 
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his ministers independent of all references 
to the sentiment of his subjects, or the 
opinions of the inferior branches of the 
legislature. In a simple monarchy this 
was admissible, and attended with less 
danger than in a mixed, because the will 
of the sovereign rises superior to every 
obstruction which in more complex sys- 
tems destroy both the energy and etficacy 
of government. This principle, however, 
was neither to be admitted nor practised 
on in this country. Though the prero- 
gative of his Majesty to elect his own mi- 
nisters is indisputable and defined, yet it 
ought surely to be determined, and regu- 
lated by certain deferences to the senti- 
ments of both Houses of Parliament, and 
of the public. It is on this prudent exer- 
cise of prerogative that that confidence 
can alone be established which is neces- 
sary to give energy to the functions of 
government in this country. In other 
countries, and under despotic systems of 
administration, force may supply the want 
of confidence, by producing an unanimity 
of sentiment and co-operation ; but in this, 
& mutual respect to opinion is absolutely 
necessary to its being; for real confidence 
is a plant of spontaneous growth, which 
must rise of itself, and cannot be com- 
pelled into existence. 

Nothing can, therefore, be more ab- 
surd than to assert, that his Majesty, 
from capricious choice, or in direct in- 
sult and avowed opposition to the senti- 
ments of parliament or of his people, can 
appoint an administration for the purposes 
of government. This may be tolerated in 
other -countries. In France, Louis the 
13th selected a minister because he had the 
singular talent of collecting favourite birds, 
and in mingling in his favourite, though 
trivial, amusements. At present, in that 
country, the choice is not always directed 
by merit, but frequently by the caprice 
and whim of the sovereign. In this king- 
dom, at an unformed period of govern- 
ment, a duke of Buckingham had been 
chosen minister of the country by one of 
our monarchs because he wore fine clothes. 
But will any person, the greatest admirer, 
the fondest partisan of royal privilege, as- 
sert, that the conduct of that country, or 
the practice of these times, is applicable 
to the present, or ought to define and re- 
gulate the exercise of the prerogative? I 
am satisfied there is no-person who will. 
To affirm, therefore, that his Majesty may 
call into ministerial office whom he pleases ; 
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stairs ministers, is an unconstitutional doc- 
trine, and a case which, in deference to 
the sentiments of the sovereign,‘and tn re- 
spect to the government of this country, 
ought not to be supposed. 

But though such are the spirit and 
maxims of our government, still a ministry 
may be called into office in such a manner 
as may not recommend them to the con- 
fidence of parliament. In such a case, 
what line ought the legislative branch of 
government constitutionally to pursue? Is 
an interference of parliament in such an 
instance altogether improper? By no 
means. What is and has been the con- 
duct of parliament in similar examples, 
when the boundaries of the prerogative 
were as fully admitted, and as accurately 
defined? It is allowed on all hands, that 
the making war is one of the distinct pri- 
vileges of the crown. But has parliament 
never interfered in the exercise of this pre- 
rogative ? Quite the reverse.- There are 
various examples to the contrary in his- 
tory. In the reign of king William, that 
great epoch of British liberty, an address 
was presented from the Commons to his 
majesty, signifying, to be sure, in very 
soft terms, their willingness to concur in a 
war against the French. Did this illus- 
trious sovereign, or his ministers, treat this 
address with indignity? By no means. 
He returned an answer to it immediately, 
expressive of his happiness in the noti- 
fied concurrence of -his Commons in the 
war, and signifying his intention of pro- 
secuting it. Various other instances might 
be quoted to the same effect. In every 
exertion of the executive government, the 
judgment of parliament is admissible, is 
authorized, and has obtained. 

With respect to the choice of ministers, 
there have been frequent examples and 
precedents of the interference of parlia- 
ment; and what has been the effect of 
them on his Majesty in regard to the re- 
tention or dismission of ministers. There 
are, I believe, no instances since the Revo- 
lution in which an administration has sur- 
vived the reprobation of parliament. In 
general, this circumstance has operated so 
powerfully either on their sentiments of 
delicacy, or of public spirit, as to compel 
them to resign their charge. A great, an 
able statesman, sir Robert Walpole, who 
had conducted the business of this country 
for many years, on finding that he had 
lost the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, retired from office with proper de- 
Wicacy, and affirmed, with a becoming dig- 
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nity of spirit, that he would never enter the 
walls of that House any more. Another 
distinguished minister, who possessed the 
most brilliant talents, who united all the 
elegancies of Greece and Rome in himself, 
had retired from office on similar circum- 
stances of disapprobation. A noble lord | 
(North) with whom he had for some time 
been connected in office, whose abilities he 
respected, whose virtues and whose friend- 
ship he esteemed and venerated, had even 
gone out of office on the appearance of a 
distrust of his abilities. That noble lord did 
not wait for a direct decision on his politi- 
cal and ministerial conduct; he did not 
press the House into a discussion of such 
nice and delicate considerations, but re 
tired from office because a majority of nine 
had only appeared on a trying question in 
his favour. | 

These circumstances, therefore, placed 
the point beyond all doubt, that parliament 
had an unquestionable right to decide on 
the exercise of his Majesty’s prerogative 
on the appointment of an administration, 
and on the character of his ministers. 
From these instances of parliamentary in- 
terposition, and from the conduct of mi- 
nisters in similar circumstances, what 
then might naturally have. been expected 
from administration on the late conduct of 
the House of Commons? I must for my 
own share confess, that I could not have 
conceived that they could have remained 
in office in contradiction to the maxims of 
the constitution, and the example of pre- 
ceding administrations. It is my opinion 
that their conduct is unwarrantable, and 
tends not only to introduce division in’ 
parliament, but to subvert the constitution 
of the country. In the present situation 
of affuirs, what good can be expected from 
@ ministry so constituted, and existing 
under such circumstances? Can they 
possibly act with energy or effect? Like 
a snake that has received a wound, they — 
may creep forward for a little, but they 
can never move or operate with proper 
dignity or influence. I cannot on these 
accounts see the necessity to enter into 
the expediencies of the motions now 
under consideration. To what end can 
they contribute? To me they seem to 
serve no other purpose than to strew the 
tombs of the present administration with 
flowers. It is impossible for me therefore 
to conceive that it will either contribute 
to your lordships dignity, or that it will 
support the prerogative of the crown, 
to adopt the motions under discussion. It 
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is impossible that, in the present situation 
of affairs, the present ministers can act, or 
can be retained in office. Is it, then, safe 
for your lordships to commit your own 
dignity, to commit the dignity of the 
crown, to so dapgerous an issue, by ha- 
zarding the adoption of motions, which, 
though carried, must be ultimately inef- 
fectual ? To me it scems equally improper 
and dangerous. A noble lord has talked 
of a dissolution of parliament. He has 
stated this circumstance as a measure 
of expediency at the present crisis. I 
hope there is no such dangerous intention 
in a distracted administration. After the 
strong and authorized assurances to the 
contrary, I cannot imagine that any of 
the present ministers are so lost to a sense 
of veracity and of public welfare, to advise 
a measure of so dangerous a tendency. A 
noble lord has spoken of the hazards of a 
disbanded army; but by what means can 
these evils be more effectually called into 
existence than by the dissolution of par- 
liament, at a period when the mutiny act 
must expire? I hope there is no person so 
hardy as to suggest such advice to the 
sovereign at this crisis. 

Lord Sydney said, that no noble lord 
was more anxious to see a general union 
of all the abilities and strength of the em- 
pire in the present most difficult crisis 
than he was; and he was sensible that if a 
plan could be suggested by which this 
could be effected, the noble persons with 
whom he had the honour to act would 
not, on account of any personal views, be 
an obstacle to the formation of a ministry, 
which should be the means of quieting 
the dissentions of parliament, and restoring 
harmony to the country. If there was 
any thing in the late resolution of the 
Commons which did assume a power over 
the provisions of an act of parliament, it 
became their lordships to investigate such 
resolution, and to decide upon it without 
delay. It was natural for him to have the 
utmost respect for an assembly of which 
he had been 50 long a member, and which 
he had so lately left; but there was a con- 
sideration superior to every other in his 
mind, which was attachment to the con- 
stitution; and if the constitution was in- 
fringed, they ought to take such steps as 
their wisdom might recommend to pre- 
vent the consequences. The proposition 
of the noble earl was declared, even by 
those who were anxious to object to it, to 
be a truism ; and on the other hand, it was 
acknowledged, that any resolution of the 
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Commons, tending to prevent the opera- 
tion of a statute, eoald be nugatory, that 
no body of men invested with discre- 
tionary powers under an act of parliament 
would pay respect to a resolution of any 
one branch of the legislature suspending 
the law. If this was the case, where was 
the delicacy of coming to the resolution ? 
He could not conceive that any ill conse- 
are could arise from this proceeding. 

is lordship extolled Mr. Pitt’s disinte- 
restedness. He asked, what other man 
was there who, under the same circum- 
stance, would have acted in a similar 
manner? He counted up the patent 
places held by great families, and thence 
drew an argument, that it would have 
been no disgrace had the right hon. gen- 
tleman kept the place himself. 

Earl Gower said, he would deliver his 
sentiments on the question in a double 
capacity, a8 a minister and a member of 
that House. Asa minister, he would de- 
clare that nothing in office, or connected 
with it, should, for his part, prove an ob- 
stacle against such a ministry as the cir- 
cumstances of the country required. He 
was also ready to allow that an adminis- 
tration of stability, and cordiality, was 
never more wanted than now; but while 
he said this, it must also be observed, that 
asa member of the House, he was pre- 
pared to admit the resolutions proposed, 
as they were framed, in his opinion, to 
prevent one branch of the legislature from 
encroaching on another. He certainly 
thought this the tendency of the resolu- 
tions of the Commons, and this appeared 
to his lordship the only way of correcting 
them. | 
Lord Loughborough owned that the se- 
cond motion in which the prerogative of 
the crown to appoint its own ministers 
was asserted, stated a truism, which no 
man who understood the nature of our 
constitution would deny. It ought at the 
same time not to be forgotten, that the 
Intention of investing the crown with a 
power thus ample, had an immediate eye 
to the public benefit; for while the King 
enjoyed the prerogative of choosing his 
own servants, it never could be supposed 
that an attention would not be paid to the 
confidence of parliament. The second 
part of the motion, however, he thought 
more exceptionable, as it went to an affir- 
mation which set that House in direct op- 
position tothe House of Commons. That 
House had come unanimously to a reso- 
lution which affirmed that the arduous 
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circumstances of the country required a 
firm, efficient, extended, and united ad- 
ministration, which should have the confi- 
dence of parliament, and put: an end to 
the distractions of the public. This reso- 
lution was not darted. by nine, but was 
come to without a division. It was there- 
fore the literal opinion of the House; and 
what did it mean? Did it not amount to 


this, that such an administration did not. 


at present: exist; that the choice of ma- 
jesty had not settled on a ministry iis 
sessed of these qualifications? Therefore, 
a declaration of their lordships to this 
purpose was a direct contradiction to a 
resolution passed by the other House 
unanimously. 

The House divided on the first Re- 
solution : Contents, 79; Proxies,21 : Not 
Contents, 44; Proxies, 9. Majority, 47. 
The Earl of Effingham then moved his 
second Resolution, which was carried with- 
out a division. The earl then moved the 
following Address to his Majesty, which 
was agreed to: | 

«* Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, ac- 
knowledge, with great satisfaction, the 
wisdom of our happy constitution, which 
places in your Majesty’s hand the un- 
doubted authority of appointing to all the 
great offices of executive government; 
we have the firmest reliance on your Ma- 
jeaty’s known wisdom and paternal good- 
ness, that you will always be anxious to 
call into and continue in your service, men 
the most deserving of the confidence of 
your parliament and the public in general. 

‘¢ In this confidence, we beg leave to 
approach your Majesty with our most 
earnest assurances, that we will, on all 
occasions, suppor your Majesty in the 
just exercise of those prerogatives, which 
the wisdom of the law has entrusted to 

our nes geil for the preservation of our 
ives and properties ; and upon the duc 
and uninterrupted exercise of which must 
depend the blessings which your people 
derive from the best of all forms of go- 
vernment.” 

To the above Address, his Majesty re- 
turned this Answer : 

ss My Lords; 

¢¢ ¥ thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address; and I desire you will rest as- 
sured that I have no object in the choice 
of ministers, but to call into my service 
men the most deserving of the confidence 
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of my parliament, and of the public in ge- 
neral. I cannot too often repeat my as- 
surances, that my constant study, in the 
exercise of every prerogative entrusted to 
me by the constitution, is to employ it for 
the welfare of my people.” 


Debate in the Commons respecting the 
Discretionary Power of one Branch of the 
Legislature to suspend the Executtun of 
Law.} Feb. 5. Lord Beauchamp begged 
leave to submit to the House a motion, to | 
which he did not believe there could be any. — 
objection: he confessed, be had no better — 
grounds for making it than rumours but 
he was of opinion, that every one would . 
allow rumour was a very good ground for 
inquiry. From rumour he had heard, 
that the House of Lords had taken into 
consideration a resolution which this 
House had passed on the 24th of Dee 
cember, and made it the foundation of 
what he conceived to be a very unwar- 
rantable attack upon the privileges of the 
House of Commons. His surprise was 
great, indeed, this day, when he was ine 
formed that the House of Lords had been 
sitting last night in solemn deliberation on 
a resolution which had been proposed in 
the House of Commons, and which had 
been adopted on Christmas eve. That 
resolution conveyed to the lords of the 
Treasury an opinion relative to the far- _ 
ther acceptance of bills drawn from India 
on the East-India Company; and he 
understood that this resolution had been 
construed toamounttoan assumption onthe 
part of the House of Commons, of a power 
to supersede an act of parliament, or, in 
other words, to take away, by a resolution 
of one branch of the legislature, a power 
granted by all three. But this surely was a 
construction which the resolution would not 
admit; and nothing but captious malignity 
could think of torturing it, so as to make 
it speak a language so little in the con- 
templation of the House when it agreed 
to the resolution. The House of Com- 
mons assumed no new power, when it at- 
tempted to state to a public board, how 
far that board ought, in the opinion of 
the House, to exercise a power which 
they might or might not exercise, at their 
own discretion: there were a thousand 
instances in the Journals, of instructions 
given to all the public boards, with respect 
to the exercise of powers vested in them 
by act of parliament; and there was not 
before yesterday, one single instance in 
which such instructions had been declared 
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to be an attempt to dispense with an act ‘ House had not a right to give an opinion. 
of parliament. The right hon. gentleman | in a case which might so very materially 


at the head of the Treasury had, at the 
conclusion of the Jast session, moved a 
resolution, that certain places, which it 
was clearly the just prerogative of the 
crown to fill up, should not be disposed 
of till the next meeting of parliament, 
because there were certain regulations re- 
lative to these places then actually de- 


affect the property of their constituents ? 
He did not expect that this right would. 
have been questioned by any one, and 
much less by the House of Lords. The 
Commons had a right to exercise it at all 
times ; but more particularly in an alarm- 
ing situation of afiairs, when the names 
of the lords of the new treasury board 


pending in the House. Had any one ven- | were not so much as known; so that it 
tured toussert that the right hon. gentleman ' would be improper for that House, and a 
in moving, or the House in adopting his | breach of its duty to its constituents, to 
motion, had attempted, by the resolution | trust so important a concern to the dis- 
of one branch of the legislature, to take | cretion of men, not known to them, and 


away from the crown a prerogative vested | in whose judgment and integrity no con- 


in it by the law of the Jand? No one had 
been so absurd as to advance such a pro- 
position: and if it was not improper 
to state to the King an opinion of the 
House of Commons, relative to the exer- 
cise of a power given to his Majesty by 
law, could it in fairness be said, that it was 
. improper or unconstitutional for the House 
to state an opinion to a public board? It 
ought to be particularly observed on the 
present occasion, that the resolution which 


had given the Lords so much offence, and. 


which it was to him matter of surprise 
they had not long since taken into their 
consideration, related to a subject in which 
the public purse, of which the Commons 
were peculiarly the keepers, was deeply 
concerned. ‘The directors of the East 
India Company are by law empowered to 
accept bills drawn upon the Company to 
‘the amount of 350,000/.; but when the 
sums drawn for exceed 350,000/. then the 
directors must apply to the lords of the 
Treasury for leave to accept such bills, 
or as many of them as exceed in value 
that sum; and the lords of the Treasury 
have a discretion to grant or withhold that 
leave, as they shall think fit, or to grant 
it to what extent they may judge expe- 
dient. Now, it was well known that bills 
to the amount of between one and two 
millions sterling had already been drawn 
and received, and that many more were 
expected from India. The sums for which 
these bills had been drawn were immense, 
and far beyond any thing that had been 
imagined by parliament when the act al- 
luded to was passed. If the Treasury 
should permit the acceptance of all the 
bills, the public credit would be thereby 
pledged, and bound to provide for the 
payment, if the Company should not be 
able to take them up; and would any 
man be bold ae to assert, that the 


fidence could of course be reposed. He 
admitted, that he proposed the resolution 
of the 24th of December ina thin House; 
but that was not his fault; he did it not 
by surprise, nor with an intention to avail 
himself of the advantage which he mighit 
be supposed to derive from the absence 
of the right hon. gentleman over-against 
him, and of several other gentlemen, who 
having vacated their seats by the ac- 
ceptance of offices under the crown, were 
gone to new elections. The nature of the 
case, and the then situation of affairs, ap- 
peared to him to be such as to call for, 
and justify the motion he then made. 
However, he would not enter any farther 
into-the subject at present; it would be 
first necessary for the House to know 
what had been done by the Lords, re- 
lative to the resolution he had made; and 
therefore he moved, ‘‘ That a Committee 
be appointed to inspect the Journals of 
the House of Lords with respect to any 
proceedings or resolutions of that House 
relating to any resolution of this House, 
of the 24th of December last, and to make 
report thereof to the House.” 

Mr. Eden seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt declared he had not the least 
objection to the noble lord’s motion. If 
he was desirous to know whether any 
thing had been donein the House of Lords, 
founded on a resolution of this House, the 
mode adopted was certainly strictly par- 
liamentary. He did not mean to take 
any notice of what had been urged by the 
noble lord in support of his resolution, be- 
cause he did not wish to anticipate what 
might be the subject of debate. on the 
report which the committee now moved ~ 
for might make. He meant simply to 
observe, that he by no means believed the 
noble lord had it in contemplation to take 
advantage of the absence of several gen- 
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tlemen in office, when he moved his reso- 
lution before the holidays; still it was 
very true that it was passed, when of 
course they had no opportunity to resist it. 

Mr. Fox begged the right hon. gentle- 
man would recollect, that the circum- 
stance of his absence ought not to be men- 
tioned as a kind of oblique censure of the 


to suspend the Execution of Law, &c- 
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for giving advice to the crown. From 
this procedure of the Lords, this curious 
and alarming lesson might be collected ; 
that as Jong as the House of Commors 
should agree in opinion with the ministers 
of the crown, so long they might pass what 
resolutions they pleased, unheeded by the 
Lords; but that no sooner should they 


resolution moved by his noble friend; for ‘ differ, and advise the crown to remove © 


so far was the noble lord from wishin 
take an unfair advantage of the right hon. 


to | them, than the Lords would stand forth 


their champions, and commence hostilities 


geotleman’s absence, that it was that very | against the House of Commons. For his 


absence which made the resolution neces- 
sary ; for had he been then a member of 
that House, and present, it was probable 
the resolution would not have been pressed 
upen the House, or so much as moved ; 
for the noble lord would have put some 
questions to the right hon. gentleman, and 
if, in answer, he had assured the House, 
that until their next meeting after the 
recess the lords of the Treasury would 
not consent to the acceptance of any bills 
drawn upon the East India Company, 
there would have been no necessity what- 
ever for the resolution, and consequently 
it would not have been proposed. With 
respect to the proceedings of the Lords 
yesterday, there was something in them 
which struck him as excecdingly singular, 
and well worth the attention of the House. 
The resolution which gave their lordships 
so much offence, was passed on the 24th 
of December ; the Lords, who conceived it 
to be a daring encroachment on the part 
of the Commons, and a violation of the 
royal prerogative on one hand, and of the 
privileges of the House of Peers on the 
other, met on the 20th of January; and 
yet, though they sat almost every day 
since, they never once took notice of this 
bold attempt of the Commons till the 4th 
of February. Were the Lords indifferent, 
during all this interval, about their own 
rights, and those of the crown? Or 
had any thing recently happened, which 
served to awaken their sensibility? Yes; 
for the House of Cominons had, on Tues- 
day, agreed to a motion for laying certain 
resolutions, which they had passed, before 
his Majesty. The very next day, and not 
before, their lordships proceeded to take 
into consideration the resolution which the 
Commons had passed so long ago as the 
24th of December: so that before they 
thought of taking this daring, this illegal 
resolution into consideration, they waited 
until the Commons had agreed to a mea- 
surestrictly legal, strictly constitutional, and 
strictly parliamentary, namely, a measure 
{ VOL. XXIV. ] 


own part, he had long suspected, and the 
history of the last three weeks confirmed 
his suspicions, that there was a plan to 
sink the consequence of the House of 
Commons, and vilify them in the eyes of 
their constituents and ofthe world. There 
was a settled design somewhere to render 
the Commons subservient to the will of 
the crown, and consequently useless to 
the constitution. He remarked, that it 
was the constant practice of ministers, 
when they found themselves supported 
by the ilouse of Commons, to exaggerate 
their power and their consequence; but 
when they happened to be in opposition 
to ministers, then they were cried down, 
then the prerogative of the crown was: 
mentioned in lofty strains, and the Lords 
were called upon to vindicate their right, 
which they were prompted to believe in- 
vaded by the exercise of the most consti- 
tutional powers of the House of Commons. 
Thus praised when they supported minis- 
ters, vilified and traduced when they op- 
posed them, the Commons must at last be 
rendered contemptible in the eyes of the 
public, and consequently unfit for any 
one of the purposes for which they formed 
a branch of the legislature. To render 
the House of Commons contemptible, and 
consequently uselesa, was the obvious wish 
of those who had entered into the conspi- 
racy against it; the life of the House of 
Commons was aimed at; of this, he de- 
clared, upon his honour, he entertained 
not a doubt; and when he spoke of the 
House of Commons, he did not mean the 
House then sitting, but the House of 
Commons in an abstract sense, as forming 
one of the three great bodies of the legis- 
lature. If this was not the design of the | 
conspirators, would the world have seen 
that phenomenon in this country, a mi- 
nister insulting the House, by daily ap- 
pearing on the Treasury-bench as a minis- 
ter, after the House had declared they 
could place no confidence in hin, and 
after they had laid before his Majesty their 
[2M] 
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resolutions, by way of advice to the crown, 
to remove him and his colleagues? And 
would the House of Lords have been 
called upon to enter into resolutions against 
the House of Commons, if there had not 
been a settled design to insult and trample 
upon them? Was it not known, that in his 
ajesty’s cabinet there were not wanting 
those, who were not the warmest friends 
to the constitution in its present form? 
Was it now known, that there were in high 
ne situations in this country, persons 
who held and avowed in public, principles 
the most abhorrent to the constitution ? 
Could, then, the House rest at ease under 
these circumstances? He hoped they 
could not: but he i also, that they 
would proceed not only with temper and 
moderation, but with extreme temper and 
moderation. It imported much, that in 
the proceedings into which they must go, 
they should not only be temperate, but 
that they should also be in the right; for 
if they had of late done any thing that 
was wrong, it became their dignity, their 
honour, and their justice, to recant their 
errors with all convenient speed, and to 
return to the right path of the constitution. 
If, on the other hand, it should turn out, 
upon inquiry, that they had acted hitherto 
with the constitution on their side, it be- 
came them to be firm, and not surrender 
their own and their country’s right to any 
power whatever. He would wait, there- 
tore, for the result of the inquiry, which 
was the object of his noble friend’s motion, 
before he should say any thing farther on 
the proceedings of the House of Lords. 
Mr. s°:tt observed, that the right hon. 
member might, if he pleased, have recol- 
lected, that though the House of Lords 
did not proceed till yesterday to take into 
consideration the resolution alluded to, yet 
the noble earl, who introduced the busi- 
ness yesterday to the House of Lords, 
mentioned it soon after the recess, if not 
on the very day their lordships met after 
the holidays; and that there was no very 
good ground for the observations the right 
hon. gentleman had made on that part of 
the subject. The right hon. gentleman 
had also taken notice, that though the 
Lords had taken no step to express their 
disapprobation of the resolution in ques- 
tion, they did not fail to do it the very day 
after the House of Commons had agreed 
to lay before his Majesty their advice to 
him to remove his ministers. The Lords 
probably knew that his Majesty’s present 


Ministers had had the uniform support of 
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the House of Commons ever since the 
recess, till yesterday; and if they did 
know this (which ne one in the world 
knew but themselves), there might be a 
foundation for the observation which the 
right hon. gentleman had made on that 
head: but if it should so happen that the 
Lords knew, that, ever since the present 
ministers came into office, they found 
themselves constantly in a minority; and 
that resolutions, no less unpleasant to: mi- 
nisters, had passed on the 16th of January, 
than that which d on Wednesday 
last, he should really be at a loss to dis- 
cover how the right hon. gentleman could 
think of building his observation on so 
absurd a foundation as that on which it 
actually stood. Pretty much as well 
founded was the observation, that there 
was a conspiracy to destroy the House of 
Commons, and that there were even in his 
Majesty’s council some persons, he knew 
not how many exceptions the right hon. 
gentleman might e, who were hostile 
to the present constitution. There might 
aged be persons so credulous as to be: 
lieve such an idje and absurd observation, 
and to such persons it would be in vain to 
say any thing. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, had gone so far 1 to point out 
a Jearned lord, high in a legal office, as a 
person who held in public, principles the 
most opposite to the constitution. He 
wished the right hon. gentleman was less 
fond of general insinuation, and that he 
would remember some of the expressions 
of that learned lord, on which he might 
be tried, and detend himself. 

Mr. Foz replied, that there was a great 
affectation of spirit in the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in challenging proofs, when he 
knew that from the offence no proof could 
be adduced. He alluded to doctrines 
laid down by that learned lord in places, 
from which freedom of speech and of de- 
bate made it impossible that proofs could 
be brought: he spoke, therefore, only 
from what he and all the world had heard. 
The doctrines which he had heard that 
learned Jord deliver, were such as appeared 
to him repugnant to every principle of the 
constitution: he was a man who disre- 
garded the opinions of the Commons of 
England, and would render them, as far as 
in him lay, what they had been called 
in that House, a dead letter. 

Mr. Dundas said, it had been frequently 
insinuated, that he had called the resolu- 
tions of the House a dead letter; but, in 
reality, he never called them by any such 
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name. What had given rise to the insi- 
nuation was simply this: when some late 
resolutions were proposed, he argued upon 
them, as if addresses were to be afterwards 
grounded upon them; and in order to 
deter gentlemen from voting for them in 
the first instance, lest they should be led 
afterwards to addresses that might lead to 
consequences of which they were not 
aware, he said, ‘*' Are your resolutions to 
be a dead letter? Or are they to be fol- 
lowed up with other measures?’ And 
surely this could not be called disrespect- 
ful language to the’ House. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that there was a 
design to lessen the consequence of the 
House of Commons: but those, said Mr. 
Dundas, who know what I was, and what I 
am, will never think that I, of all men, could 
ever entertain a design tolessen the dignity 
of this House: for whatever little conse- 
uence and distinction I have, if I have any, 
derive entirely from this House; and I 
know, that if the House of Commons was 
to cease to be what it now is, a branch of 
the legislature, and a check and control 
upon the executive power, I must again 
return to the obscurity of a dull and labo- 
rious profession. He was surprised the 
right hon. gentleman should now think so 
ill of a learned lord, with whom he had 
once formed a part of an administration, 
and whom he used to call a very manly 
man. 
Mr. Fox reptied, that he did not always 
semember his own expressions; but he 
might have called that learned lord by 
that name; and perhaps there was not a 
better proof in the world that it was well 
bestowed, than that that learned lord had 
been bold enough to hold out such lan- 
guage in public, as was that to which he 
alluded. He then did the right hon. gen- 
tleman at the head of the Treasury the 
justice to-say, he did not believe him to 
be one of those who aimed at the life of 
the House of Commons. 
The question was put, and carried. 


Feb. 6. Lord Beauchamp reported from 
the Committee appointed to inspect the 
Journals of the House of Lords, with 
respect to any proceedings or resolutions 
of that House, relating to any resolutions 
of this House of the 24th of December, 
and of the 12th and 16th of January last, 
and to make report thereof to the House, 
That the Committee had searched the 
said Journals accordingly, and had taken 
copies of what proceedings are therein 
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respecting the said resolutions: and he 
read the same in his place. 

Feb. 9. Lord Beauchamp after refer- 
ring to the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to search the Lords Journals, 
asserted that the House of Commons had 
acted in every respect agreeable to its 


former consuetude on subjects of a similar | 
nature; and that this point: might be the 


more fully evinced, he would move, ** That 
a Committee be appointed, to examine 
into the usage of either House of Parlia- 
ment, to interpose touching the exercise 
or non-exercise of discretionary powers 
vested in the servants of the crown, or in 
any body of men, for public purposes ; 
and to report the same to the House.” 
The motion was agreed to, and a Commit- 
tce accordingly appointed. 


Report from the Cammittee of the Com- 
mons on the Usage of Parliament, to 
interpose touching the Exercise or Non- 
Exercise of Discretionary Powers vested 
in the Servants of the Crown, &c.] Feb. 
12. Lord Beauchamp reported from the 
Committee, who were appointed to exa- 
mine into the Usage of either House’ ef 
Parliament, to interpose touching the 
Exercise or Non-Exercise of Discretionary 
Powers vested in the servants of the crown, 
or in any body of men, for public pur- 
poses, and to report the same to the 
House; That the Committee had examin- 
ed the matters referred to them; and had 
searched precedents for that purpose, 
which they had directed him to report to 
the House; and he read the Report in his 
place, as follows: 


As to the Precedents, your Committee 
find a great number, which they appre- 
hend are applicable to the matters refer- 
red to them; out of which they have se- 
lected those which follow, for the informa- 
tion of the House : 


5° Junit 1626. Ordered, this grand 
Committee shall presently sit: and so did. 

Mr. Herberte reporteth from the Com- 
mittee, that it conceiveth this House hath 
just cause of offence, at the choice of the 
duke to be vice chancellor of Cambridge ; 
and-do think fit, that a letter be written to 
the corporation of the university of Cam- 
bridge, to signify this dislike, and require 
them to send some to the House, to in- 
form them 

Upon question, a letter to be written to 
the university of Cambridge, by name of 
their corporation, to signify unto them, 


“ 
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that this House hath taken just offence at 
their election of the duke to be their chan- 
cellor; and to require them to send some, 
instructed and authorized to inform, and 
give account to, this House, of the manner 
of their proceedings in the said election ; 
and that, if any other will come to give 
information, they shall be heard. These 
to be here upon Monday next. 

And further, resolved, if any will in the 
mean time come and inform, or complain, 
they shall be heard. 


12° Feb. 1628. Mr. Shervyle reported 
from the Committee for tonnage and 
poundage, that a great stop to it, the de- 
taining the possession of the merchants 
goods, and the stay of their proceedings, 
by injunctions in the Exchequer-chamber. 
That the Committee hath resolved to send 
a message to the court of Exchequer ; and 
adraught of it... 

Upon question, a message to be sent 
from this House to the court of exche- 
quer, to the effect of the draught now 
read. This to be done by four of- the 
House: Mr. Chancellor of the duchy, sir 
Francis Cottington, sir Nath. Rich, sir 
Ro. Phillippes. This writing, with the 
papers annexed, to be delivered by Mr. 
Chancellor of the duchy; and to report 
their answer. 


June 16th, 1660. Ordered, that a stop 
and stay be forthwith made of all wastes 
in any the houses, timbers, or woods, 
standing and being in and upon any the 
lands, part of the Queen’s Majesty’s join- 
ture, in whose hands soever the same are; 
and that all wood and timber which have 
been felled off any of the said lands, at any 
time since the 25th day of April last, 
whether remaining upon the said lands, 
or removed off the lunds to any other 
place or places, shall so remain and 
continue, without further disposal, till the 
parliament shall give special order therein: 
and all persons concerned are required to 
take notice hereof, and to observe the 
same accordingly, at their perils. 

Ordered, that a stop and stay be forth- 
with made of all wastes in any the houses, 
timber, or woods, standing and being in 
or upon any of the lands belonging to the 
King’s Majesty, in whose hands soever the 
same sre; and that all wood and timber 
which have been felled off any of the said 
lands, at any time since the 25th of April 
last, whether remaining upon the said 
lands, or removed off the lands to any other 
place or places, shall so remain and conti- 
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nue, without further disposal, till the par- 
liament shall give special order therein: 
and all persons concerned are required to 
take notice hereof, and to observe the same 
accordingly at their perils. 


Ist. Sent. 1660. Resolved, That the 
King’s Majesty be desired not to dispose 
of any of the manors or lands of the persons 
excepted from pardon by the Act of 
general pardon, indemnity, and oblivion, 
until bis brothers, the dukes of Yorke and 
Gloucester, be provided for; and the 
lords concurrence is desired herein. 


4 Sept. 1660. p. M. Resolved, That 
his Majesty be humbly moved, That he 
will be pleased to forbear the exercise of 
his prerogative, in making use of his 
tenures, till this House shall have settled 
a revenue in compensation thereof; which 
is already in an effectual way of settling. 


Sept. 7th, 1660. Resolved, That his 
Majesty be humbly moved, not to exercise 
his prerogative, in making use of his 
tenures, or to settle any offices or officers 
relating thereunto, till other order taken. 


Sept. 7th, 1660. p.m. Resolved, That 
whereas a Bill, for the taking away of the 
court of wards, and tenures by knight 
service, is under the consideration of this 
House, which, in respect of the present 
recess, cannot be at this time dispatched ; 
his Majesty be humbly moved, that he 
would be pleased to suspend the sitting of 
that court, and all profits of wardships, 
marriages or wards, licences of alienation, 
and the placing of officers, finding of offices, 
and acting of any thing concerning the 
same, or relating thereunto, until the 25th 
Dec. next. 

Ordered, That the members of this 
House, of the King’s Majesty’s council, 
do wait on his Majesty from this House, 
with their several votes; and humbly 
desire his Majesty's assent thereunto. 


15° Junit 1661. Upon the report made 
unto this House, by Mr. Steward, from 
the grand committee of grievances, touch- 
ing the complaint made against James 
Halsall and Edward Halsall, esquires, 
and John Walter, gentleman, from the 
ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Barnstaple, 
and Kingston-upon- Hull, and several other 
parts of the kingdom, that, by pretence of 
a patent touching ballast, the said parties, 
and their deputies and agents, do demand 
and exact new duties and fees, that were 
never known before; 
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Resolved, upon the question, and or- 
dered, ‘That the execution of the patent, 
as to the new duties and fees complained of, 
be suspended ; and that the said patentees, 
their deputies, and agents, be enjoined to 
forbear to levy or receive any money for 
the new duties and fees complained of, 
until the matters complained of be heard 
by the committee of grievances, and re- 
ported to this House. 


20° Juntt 1663. Ordered, That all 
proceedings at law, in the action of eject- 
ment brought by James res to try the 
title of certain lands lying in Pulver Fen ; 
and all proceedings at law in cases of like 
nature, concerning the 95,000 acres fen 
Jand in Beford Level, or any part thereof, 
be stayed, until the matter touching the 
said fens, which is now depending in this 
House, be determined. 


29 Oct. 1666. A Petition of the go- 
vernor and company of the merchants 
trading to the Canary Islands, was read. 
The question being put, to agree in opinion 
- with the committee, that the patent of the 
Canary company is an illegal patent, a 
monopoly, and a grievance to the subject; 
jit was resolved in the affirmative. Re- 
solved, &c. That his Majesty be humbly 
moved, to callin the patent of the Canary |- 
company. 


18° Nov. 1667. Ordered, That the 
commissioners for the Treasury be desired 
to move his Majesty, to give order for 
stay of all proceedings on the commission 
issued out in the Exchequer, touching the 
forest of Deane. : 


4° Mazi 1678. p.m. The House being 
set again; Resolved, &c. That it is the 
opinion of this House, that his Majest 
be humbly advised and desired forthwit 
to enter into the present alliances and 
confederations with the emperor and the 
king of Spain, and the states-general of 
the United Provinces, for the vigorous 
carrying on of the present war against the 
French king, and for the good and safety 
of his Majesty’s kingdoms; and particu- 
larly, that cflectual endeavours be used 
for continuing the states-general in the 
present confederation; and that it be 
' agreed, by all the parties confederate, to 
prohibit all trade between their subjects 
and countries, and France, and all other 
the dominions of the French king; and 
that no commodities of France, or any of 
the dominions of the French king, be im- 
ported into their countries from any place 


whatsoever; and also, that all endeavours 
be used to invite all other princes and 
states into the said confederation: and 
that no truce or peace be made or agreed 
to with the French king, by his Majesty, 
or any of the confederates, without general 
consent first had therein. 

Ordered, That such members of this 
House as are of his Majesty’s privy coun- 
cil, do present the two votes to his Ma- 
jesty ; and beg his Majesty’s excuse that 
they are not presented to his Majesty in 
the usual form, by reason of the importance 
of the affair, and the exigency of time. 


7° Jan. 1680. Resolved, nem. con. 
That whosoever shall hereafter lend, or 
cause to be lent, by way of advance, 
money upon the branches of the King’s 
revenue arising by customs, excise, or 
hearth-money, shall be judged to hinder 
the sitting of parliaments; and shall be 
responsible for the same in parliament.— 
That whosoever shall accept or buy any 
tally of anticipation upon any part of the 
King’s revenue, or whosoever shall pay 
such tally hereafter to be struck, shall be 
adjudged to hinder the sittings of parlia- . 
ments; and shall be responsible therefore 
in parliament. 


10° Januarii 1680. Resolved, nem. con. 
That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the prosecution of Protestant Dissenters 
upon the penal laws is at this time grievous 
to the subject, a weakening of the Pro- 
testant interest, an encouragement to 
Popery, and dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom. 


1° Juliti 1689. Resolved, That an 
humble Address be made to his Majesty, 
by such members of this House as are of 
his Majesty's most honourable privy 
council, that, in all his treaties with his 
allies for carrying on the war with France, 
there be an article inserted to prohibit all | 
trade with that kingdom. 


15° Juliz 1689. Resolved, That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, by such members of this House as 
are of his Majesty’s most honourable 
privy council, That he will please to 
make no farther grants of any light-houses, | 
or lights, until the next meeting of the 
parliament. 


17° Augusts 1689. The House being 
informed that colonel Copley, and the 
petitioners against him, according to the 
order of yesterday, attended at the door ; 
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they were called in. And, after the pe-, following ; viz. It is the opinion of this 
tition was read, several witnesses were! Committee, that no peace can be honour- 
examined touching the time of setting up; able or safe for her Majesty and her allies, 


the chain at Hull; 
colonel Copley’s taking a farthing per ton, 
as he was lieutenant-governor, from 
masters and mariners of ships, in respect 
thereof. And also lieutenant-governor 
Copley was heard: who acquainted the 
House, that he did not set up the chain, 
but only kept it up, as a thing of great use 
and service to the place; and that he was 
desired by the Custom-house officers so to 
do; and produced a certificate of those 
officers for that purpose: and also in- 
formed the House, that the former lieute- 
nants had received the like duty, par- 
ticularly in colonel Gilbye’s and lord 
- Langdale’s time. And then the petitioners, 
and witnesses, and colonel Copley, with- 
drew. The said certificate was read. 

Resolved, That the levying a farthing 
per ton, or any other sum of money, upon 
ships that come into the port of Hull, upon 
pretence of maintaining a chain there, is 
an illegal exaction upon the people. 

And afterwards colonel Copley was 
called in, and acquainted with the said 
resolution, that he might not levy the 
pretended duty any more. And then 
withdrew. 

Ordered, That the informations de- 
livered in to the House yesterday, by 
- colonel Copley, be delivered back to him., 


16° Marti 1699. The House being 
informed that captain Kidd is sent for 
home from the West Indies; 

Resolved, That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, by such members 
of this House as are of his Majesty’s most 
honourable privy council, That the said 
captain Kidd may not be tried, discharged, 
or pardoned, until the next session of 
parliament; and that. the earl of Bella- 
mont, governor of New England, may 
transmit over all commissions, instructions, 
and other papers, taken with, or relating 
to, the said captain Kidd. 


19° Dec. 1707. The House, pursuant 


and also the said | if Spain and the Spanish West Indies be 


suffered to continue in the power of the 
House of Bourbon.” | 


15° Mat 1711. Resolved, That the 
applying any sum of unappropriated mo- 
ney, or surplusages of funds, to uses not 
voted, or addressed for by parliament, 
hath been a misapplication of the public 
money. 


17° Aprilis 1718. The earl of Claren- 
don, according to order, reported from 
the lords committees, appointed to exa- 
mine and report to the House, what sums 
of money have been issued, or ordered to 
be issued, out of the Chamber of London, 
for the prosecuting, defending, or maip- 
taining, certain causes on writs of error 
lately depending in this House, wherein 
Bolton and Bridgen were plaintiffs, and 
Jeffs defendant; and the same parties 
plaintiffs, and king defendant, er an 
other causes of the like nature, for ach 
time past as the committee shall think 
proper ; and by what warrant or authority, 
and on whose application. 

Which report being read by the clerk, 
and consideration had thereof, it was pro- 
posed, * To resolve, That it is the opinion 
of this House, that the common councils 
of London, having issued great sums of 
money out of the Chamber of London, in 
maintaining several suits at law between 
citizen and citizen, relating to contro- 
verted elections, have abused their trust, 
and been guilty of great partiality, and of 
@ gross mismanagement of the city trea- 
sure, and a violation of the freedom of 
elections in the city.” And a question 
being stated thereupon, after debate, the 
previous question was put, ‘* Whether the 
said question shall be now put?”? It was 
resolved in the affirmative. 

Then the main question was put, and 
resolved in the affirmative. 


5° Julii 1721. Resolved, That no spe- 


to order, was adjourned during pleasure, , cial bail be required in any action brought, 


and put into a committee, to consider 
further of the state of the nation, in rela- 


or to be brought, upon any contract made 
since the lst of December 1719, and be- 


tion to the fleet, and the trade of the | fore the Ist of December 1720, for the 


united kingdom of Great Britain, the state | 
of the war in Spain, and the owes to | 


Thoulun. After some time the House 
was resumed. And the lord Herbert re- 
ported, “ That the Committee of the 
whole House had come to the Resolutions 


sale or purchase of any subscription or 
stock of the South Sea company, or any 
other company or curporation, or pre- 
tended company or corporation. 

Resolved, That no execution be award- 
ed upon any judgment obtained, or to be 
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obtained, in any action brought, or to be 
brought, upon any contract for the sale or 
purchase of any subscription or stock of 
the South Sea company, or any other 
company or corporation, or pretended 
company or corporation, until the end of 
the aslei of parliament which shall be 
next after the 29th of September next. 


19° Aprélis 1753. In the report from 
the committee, to whom several petitions 
relating to the business of frame-work 
knitting were referred, are the followiag 
Resolutions; which were agreed to by 
the House :— 

‘¢ Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the by-laws of the 
company of the frame-work knitters, in- 
corporated by a charter bearing date the 
19th day of August, in the 15th year of 
the reign of king Charles the 2nd, are 
injurious and vexatious to the manufac- 
turers, and tend to the discouragement of 
industry, and to the decay of the said ma- 
nufacture. 2. That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the powers granted 
by the said charter are hurtful to the 
trade, and tend toa monopoly. 3. That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that 


the carrying on vexatious prosecutions 


against an rson, male or female, for 
exercising “deer and mystery of frame- 
work knitting, is hurtful to the manufac- 
ture, and destructive to. the trade of this 
kingdom.” 


22° Aprilis 1766. Resolved, That a 
eneral warrant for apprehending the au- 
thor, printer, or publisher of a libel, is 
illegal ; and, if executed on the person of 
a member of this House, is also a breach 
of the privilege of this House. 

Resolved, That the seizing or taking 
away the papers of the author, printer, or 
publisher of a libel, or the supposed au- 
thor, printer, or publisher of a libel, is 
illegal; and that such seizing or taking 
away the papers of a member of this 
House is a breach of the privilege of this 
House. 


16° Feb. 1774. Complaint being made 
to the House of a letter signed “« A South 
Briton,” and printed in a newspaper (in- 
tituled, ** The Public Advertiser, Wed- 
nesday, February 16, 1774,’? and purport- 
ing to be printed for “ H. S. Woodfall, 
No. 1, the corner of Ivy-Lane, Paternos- 
ter-row;”’) and also printed in the news- 
paper (intituled, «* The Morning Chroni- 
cle and London Advertiser, Wednesday, 
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February 16, 1774,”? and purporting to be 

rinted for ‘* William Woodfall, No. 62, 

orset-street, Salisbury -court:’’) the said 
papers were delivered in at the table; and 
the letter contained in the said papers was 
read. 
Resolved, nem. con. That the said letter 
is a false, scandalous, and traiterous libel 
upon the constitution of this country, and 
tending to alienate the affections of his 
Majesty’s subjects from his Majesty and 
his royal family. 

Ordered, That Mr. Attorney General 
do forthwith prosecute the author, prin- 
ters, and publishers of the said false, scan- 
dalous, and traiterous libel. 


4° Martw 1782. Resolved, That, after 
the solemn declaration of the opinion of 
this House, in their bumble Address pre- 
sented to his Majesty on Friday last; and 
his Majesty’s assurance of his gracious in- 
tention, in pursuance of their advice, to 
take such measures as shall appear to his 
Majesty to be most conducive to the re- 
storation of harmony between Great Bri- 
tain and the revolted colonies, so essential 
to the prosperity of both; this House 
will consider as enemies to his Majesty 
and this country, all those who shall en- 
deavour to frustrate his Majesty’s paternal 
care for the ease and happiness of his peo- 
ple, by advising, or by any means at- 
tempting, the further prosecution of of- 
fensive war on the continent of North 
America, for the purpose of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force. 


28° Mazz 1782. Resolved, That War- 
ren Hastings, esq., governor-general of 
Bengal, and William Hornby esq., presi- 
dent of the council at Bombay, having, in 
sundry instances, acted in a manner re- 
pugnant to the honour and policy of this 
nation, and thereby brought great cala- 
mities on India, and enormous expenses 
on the East India Company, it is the duty 
of the directors of the said Company to 
pursue all legal and effectual means for 
the removal of the said governor-general 
and president from their respective offices, 
and to recaJ them to Great Britain. 


19° Junit 1782. In the Report from 
the committee of the whole House, to 
whom it was referred to consider of the 
several reports presented from the com- 
missioners appointed to examine, take, 
and state the public accounts of the king- 
dom, there are the following Resolutions, 
which were agreed to by the House :-— 
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“Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the several offices of 
usher of the Exchequer, and of the cham- 
berlains, and tally cutter, are useless and 
unnecessary, and ought to be abolished 
after the decease of the person or persons 
who now have a present or reversionary 
interest in the said offices.” 

‘* Resolved, That it appears to this 
committee, that it is too late in the pre- 
sent session of parliament to carry into 
effect a well-considered and permanent 
regulation in the several offices mentioned 
in the foregoing resolutions; but that it 
will be highly necessary, for the advantage 
of the public, for the increase of the re- 
venue, and for the honour of this House, 
that, early in the next session of parlia- 
ment, this House should enter upon the 
consideration of these subjects; and should 
adopt such measures, in the reduction or 
regulation of these useless or expensive 
offices, as shall appear most consistent 
with that plan of economy recommended 
to this House by his Majesty, in his mes- 
sage of the 15th day of April last, and 
which has been so graciously adopted by 
his Majesty in the reform and regulation 
of his Majesty’s civil establishment.” 

* Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that if, during the recess, 
and before the meeting of the next ses- 
sion of parliament, any of the said offices 
of auditor of the Exchequer, clerk of the 
pells, tellers of the Exchequer, usher, 
_chamberlain, or tally cutter of the Ex- 
chequer, should become vacant by death 
or otherwise, it will not be expedient or 
proper for any of his Majesty’s ministers 
to advise the granting of, or to grant the 
same, either in possession or reversion, ! 
with such fees and perquisites as are now | 
annexed to the an offices, but with a | 
fixed and permanent salary, and under . 
certain conditions, until this House shall ; 
again have had an opportunity of takin 
the reform and regulation of the said of- 
fices into their more serious and deliberate 
consideration.”’ 


30° Maz 1783. Resolved, That it is 
the opinion of this House, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers ought not to grant, or 
advise the granting of any patent offices 
in the customs, in possession or reversion, 
otherwise than during pleasure, between 
this time and the meeting of the next ses- 
sion of parliament. 


As soon as the Report was read, 
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Mr. Dundas said, it was impossible for 
entlemen, from. the cursory manner in 
which they had heard the report read, to 
be able to determine at that moment how 
many of these precedents applied to the 
end for which they were extracted from 
the Journals; some delay was necessary 
for the purpose of affording gentlemen 
time to look into the history of the dif- 
ferent transactions on which these prece- 
dents were founded. He therefore moved, 
‘‘ That a sufficient number of copies of the 
said Report be printed for the use of the 
members.” 

The Solicitor General seconded the 
motion. He said, this was a business 
which concerned the public at large; and 
they ought, therefore, to be made well | 
acquainted with the grounds on which the 
House was about to proceed. It was ne- 
cessary, also, that gentlemen should have 
time to consider the precedents adduced. 
To his mind many of them appeared to 
have not the least relation to the resolu- 
tions of the Lords, which were the objects 
to which they were supposed to point. 

Lord Beauchamp said, he had no objec- 
tion either to go into the business then, or 
defer it till to-morrow: whenever he should 
do it, he would endeavour to point out the 
tendency and bearings of the different 
precedents that had been collected by the 
committee. : 

Mr. For was willing to allow of a delay ; 
but he did not think it ought to go beyond 
to-morrow. The printing, however, would 
necessarily occasion a greater delay. 

Lord North said, the House of Com- 
mons held its privileges only in the name 
of the people; and consequently gentle- 
men could not but be jealous of rights, of 
which they were the guardians and trus- 
tees for their constituents : but still it was 
not necessary, that at this moment a mani- 
festo should be published; the House 
should first proceed, and having come to a 
decision, then it might not be improper to 
publish the whole of the proceedings. 

Mr. Putt said, that he wished not for 
any delay, but he thought, that in so 
serious a matter, the House ought not to 
act with any thing like precipitation. 

The question was put, and carried; and 
the Report was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Monday. 


Debate on Lord Beauchamp's Resolu- 
tions respecting the Exercise of Duscre- 
tronary Powers, &c.) February 16. 
The order of the day, for taking inte 
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censideration the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed “ to examine into the 
usage of either House of Parliament, to 
Interpose touching the exercise or non- 
exercise of discretionary powers vested in 
the servants of the crown, or in any body 
of men, for public purposes,” being read ; 
and the Resolution of the House of Lords 
of the 4th of February being also read, 
Lord Beauchamp rose to move his pro- 
positions, in consequence of the resolu- 
tions of the other House. Now, he said, 
that the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to search the Journals was in 
every hand, they would be able to inform 
themselves fully on the rights of the 
House,’ with regard to their control and 
guardianship of the public boards. The 
resolution of the House of Lords was, as 
he had already stated, of a nature so trul 
alarming, that they could not sit under it 
in tame acquiescence. At the same time, it 
was not his wish to bring forward any pro- 
pewien which should create dissention 
etween the two Houses. Perhaps the 
other House had not been equally cautious 
and considerate; or else, when they re- 
ferred to a resolution on their Journals of 
the 27th of February, 1704, declaring it 
to be illegal in either of the branches of 
the legislature to suspend the operation of 
an act of parliament, they would have 
turned to the next page, where they would 
have found a resolution declaring, that it 
was the duty of the House, in case of any 
difference of opinion on any point resolved 
by the other House, to desire a conference, 
in order that they might learn the reasons 
upon which the Elouse had acted, before 
they proceeded to give their opinion on 
the matter. This, he said, he should have 
expected from them,. as the means of pre- 
venting discord and division between the 
two Houses. It was not the business of 
either House to pass abstract resolutions. 
The tendency and intention of all their 
oceedings should be manifest. This, he 
lieved, he might venture to say was a 
duty which that House constantly kept in 
view, and in all their resolutions uniformly 
practised. In their Jate resolution to which 
they came, nemine contradicente, ‘ that a 
firm, efficient, extended, and united admi- 
histration could alone put an end to the 
present dissentions, and restore harmony 
and give vigour to the state,’ every one 
gaw at what it aimed; every one was able 
to explain its meaning, and acknowledge 
its force; every one saw that it evidently 
implied that the present administration did 
[VOL. XXIV, ] ~ 
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not possess the qualities which that reso- 
Jution declared to be essential in our pre- — 
sent circumstances. ‘The other side of the 
House joined in the resolution, and in so 
doing, they acknowledged that the present 
administration was not firm, was not effi- 
cient, was not extended, was not such an 
administration as could restore harmony or 
vigour to the state. Was the resolution 
of the House of Lords on the 4th instant 
equally perspicuous? ‘That resolution de- 
clared, ‘“* That an attempt in any one 
branch of the legislature to suspend the 
execution of law, by separately assuming 
to itself the direction of a discretionary 
power, which, by act of parliament, is 
vested in any body of men, to be exercised 
as they shall judge expedient, is uncon- 
stitutional.” Had they attempted, by the 
resolution of the 24th of December, to 
suspend the execution of the law? Had 
they assumed to themselves the direction 
of a discretionary power? No; they had 
barely assumed the right of giving a mo- 
nition on the board of Treasury in a matter 
which most nearly concerned public credit, 
and the purses of their constituents. They 
had done this at a time which required 
their interference, and when, if they had 
failed to give the admonition, they would, 
in his mind, have failed in the performance 
of their duty. One of their first and most 
ancient duties it was to watch over the 
conduct of the public boards, and to give 
them such seasonable and previous advice, 
as they in their wisdom should think neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the public funds, 
and to the prevention ofheavy burthens on 
the people. They had always interfered 
with their advice. ‘They had passed mo- 
nitory resolutions in terms infinitely more 
authoritative than a late resolution ; and it 
was to be remarked that even in the pre- 
sent moment, when the House of Lords 
seemed to watch their proceedings with so 
jealous an eye, this was the only resolution 
towhich they objected. All the other re- 
solutions, therefore, which they had lately 
passed, met with the approbation of the 
House of Lords. To prove thatthis exertion 
of their authority was perfectly legal and 
customary, that it sprung from an unques- 
tioned privilege, the committee appointed 
to search the Journals had made their 
report of a variety of precedents, some of 
which went much farther than the present 
resolution. ‘lhe committee had been care- 
ful to take no precedent from any period 
of our history which might be called a 
time of violence; they had therefore 
[2N) 
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omitted many which they might have 
brought forward; but those they had ad- 
duced would be respected as precedents 
of authority which ought to guide that 
House. It was not his intention to call 
them to the consideration of all the cases 
in the report; but some of them were so 
remarkable, and so clearly adapted to the 
case now questioned, that he could not 
help drawing their attentiontothem. The 
first which he would mention was in the 
year 1628, a period of our history to 
which he was certain no gentleman would 
object. The resolution on the Journals 
was, ‘© 12° Feb. 1628. Mr. Shervyle re- 


 porteth from the committee for tonnage 


and poundage, that a great stop to it, the 
detaining the possession of the merchants 
goods, and the stay of their proceedings, 


- by injunctions in the Exchequer-chamber. 


That the committee hath resolved to send 
a message to the court of Exchequer: and 
a draught of it, &c.—-Upon question a 
message to be sent from this House to the 
court of Exchequer, to the effect of the 
draught now read, &c.”” The noble lord 
said the purport of the message was, that 
these injunctions in the Exchequer-cham- 
ber were exceedingly injurious. They 
ordered them to be taken off, and in con- 
sequence of this message the practice 
complained of was altered. Every body 
knew the persons concerned in this famous 
interference. Mr. Shervyle was remark- 
able, as being of all other men in his day 
deeply versed in the law and constitution of 
the country. The noble lord then related 
another case not in the report, after which 
he came to the resolutions extracted from 
the Journals of the year 1680. In this 
year the Commons interfered, and gave 
their advice in two memorable instances. 
The first was with respect to anticipations 
of the revenue, and the resolution was as 
follows: * 7° Jan. 1680. Resolved, nem. 
con. that whosoever shall hereafter lend, 
or cause to be lent, by way of advance, 
money upon the branches of the King’s 
revenue arising by customs, excise, or 
hearth-money, shall be judged to hinder 
the sitting of parliaments; and shall be 
responsible for the same in parliament.— 
That whosoever shall accept or buy any 
tally of anticipation upon any part of the 
King’s revenue, or whosoever shall pay 
such tally hereafter to be struck, shall be 
adjudged to hinder the sittings of parlia- 
ments ; and shall be responsible therefore 
in parliament.” Here, he said, there was 
as clear an interposition of their opinion 
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as could well be imagined, and it was by 
such seasonable and well-directed cautions 
that that House had been able, at all times, 
to guard the public purse. The other 
precedent in the same year was, ‘* 10° Jan. 
1680. Resolved, nent. con. that it is the 
opinion of this House, that the prosecution 
of Protestant Dissenters upon the penal 
laws, is, at this time, grievous to the sub- 
ject, a weakening of the Protestant inte- 
rest, an encouragement to Popery, and 
dangerous to the peace of the kingdom.” 
The noble lord related the historical cire 
cumstances of this remarkable exertion of 
their privilege, and said he would not 
trouble them with any other remote cases, 
but would mention two or three that came 
within the observation of themselves, as 
being passed in their own time. He said 
they must all remember them, and they 
were passed with so much unanimity, that 
though some of them, when read by the 
clerk, had occasioned smiles from certain 
members, they were what he believed all 
sides of the House would pay respect to. 
One of them was moved by a learicd gen- 
tleman on the Treasury-bench, (Mr. 
Dundas). Those which followed one of 
the reports from the commissioners of 
pubis accounts, came from his noble friend 
ord John Cavendish; and the last from 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Those were the resolutions for the recal 
of Mr. Hastings, &c. and for the abolition 
of certain useless offices in the Exchequer, 
which were made on the 28th of May and 
19th of June, 1782. These were cases in 
which the House had interposed its voice, 
surely as authoritatively as they had done 
in the present instance ; for they had not 
now suspended law; they had not now given 
any other suspension than a solemn advice; 
and certainly a solemn monition and advice 
of that House would, as it ought, have its 
influence on any public body of men in 
the kingdom. 

He said it was his intention to propose 
to the House six Resolutions, and he would 
read them. His lordship then read his six 
Resolutions as follow :— 

1. ** That this House hath not assumed 
to itself any right to suspend the execu- 
tion of law.” : 

2. ‘* That it is constitutional and agree- 
able to usage, for the House of Commons 
to declare their sense and opinions respect- 
ing the exercise of every discretionary 
power, which, whether by act of parlia- 
ment or otherwise, is vested in any body 
of men whatever for the public service.”? 
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3. “ That it is a duty peculiarly incum- 
bent upon this House, entrusted by thecon- 
stitution with the sole and separate grant 
of the public money, to watch over, and 
by their timely admonitions and _ inter- 
ference, to endeavour to prevent the rash 
and precipitate exercise of any power, 
however vested, which may be attended 
with any danger to public credit, or with 
heavy losses to the revenue, and conse- 

uent burthens upon the people.” 

4. * That the Resolution of the 24th of 
December last, which declared the sense 
and opinions of this House, * That the 
* commissioners of the Treasury ought not 
* to give their consent to the acceptance 
‘ of any bills drawn, or to be drawn, from 
€ India, until it shall be made to appear to 
‘ this House that sufficient means can be 
§ provided for the payment of the same, 
‘when they respectively fall due, by a 
© regular application of the clear effects of 
“the Company, after discharging, in their 
* regular course, the customs and other 
* sums due to the public, and the current 
€ demands upon the Company, or until 
«this House shall otherwise direct,’ was 
constitutional, founded in a sense of duty 
towards the people of this kingdom, and 
dictated by a becoming anxiety for the 
preservation of the revenue, and the sup- 

rt of public credit.” 

5. ** That if this House had, in the un- 
settled state of the East India Company, 
which was, and still is under the consi- 
deration of parliament, in order to form 
some provisions for the relief of that Com- 
pany and the security of the public, neg- 

ected to pass the said Resolution of the 
24th of December, to guard against a new 
charge, toa very considerable amount, be- 
ing rashly incurred, before any means of 
answering it had been stated or provided, 
they would have been justly and highly 
responsible to their constituents for the 
increase of those evils and difficulties which 
are already too severely felt.” . 

6. ** That this House will, with the ut- 
most moderation, but with the most de- 
cided firmness, maintain inviolably the 
principles of the constitution, and will per- 
severe in the diligent and conscientious 
discharge of those duties, which they owe 
to their constituents and to their poste- 
rity; equally solicitous to preserve their 
own privileges, and to avoid any encroach- 
ments on those of either of the other 
branches of the legislature.” 

His lordship concluded with moving the 
first Resolution. 
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Sir Grey Cooper said, the clear and ma- 
nifest object and purpose of the Lords 
Resolution, then under the consideration 
of the House, was to impress the minds 
of the people with a persuasion that that 
House had, by its Resolution of the 24th 
of December last, transgressed the limits 
of the power and the rights allotted to it 
by the constitution. The inevitable con- 
sequence of it was to degrade the cha- 
racter, and to diminish the just weight and 
authority of that House, to lower the value 
of its confidence, and to justify the disre- 
gard with which its resolutions had been, 
and continued to be treated, even by its own 
members, contrary to the practice and ex- 
ample of all former times. Sir Grey said, 
he was not at liberty to suppose or suggest 
that it was the deliberate intention of the 
House of Lords, that their resolution 
should have such a tendency and such a 
consequence, because he was not yet at 
liberty to conceive that a majority of the 
Lords would consent to lend their dig- - 
nity, the fame of their wisdom, and the 
mighty space of their great honours, to 
serve the purpose of a temporary expe- 
dient, or to answer the spur of a particular 
occasion. Hecould not yet believe that 
they would condescend to compromise the 
most essential rights and privileges of par- 
liament for an object and a question 80 
comparatively slight and trivial as the 
removal or continuance in office of any 
minister, or any set of men; they must, 
therefore, by the rules of parliamentary 
candour and decorum, take it for granted, 
that this interposition of the Lords was 
made on the broad public ground of their 
anxious and vigilant care tor the conser- 
vation of the constitution ; and he would 
not hesitate a moment in giving his full 
assent to this conctssion, if, as was ob- 
served upon the opening of this matter ~ 
with the usual acutencss and penetration 
of the honourable member who made the 
observation, the Lords had not withheld 
their censure of that House’s pretended 
breach of the constitution, from the 20th 
of January, the day on which they met 
after the recess, to the 4th of February ; 
and if their anxiety for this important 
public consideration had not slumbered, 
until it was roused by certain resolutions 
which were moved and voted by the 
House, to the displeasure and offence of 
his Majesty's ministers. 

He could not forbear observing, by the 
way, how singular it was, that their lord- 
ships should have been pleased to select 
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and mark out this resolution of the 24th 
of December last, for the object of their 
animadversion. In the days of high pre- 
rogative, that House had been enjoined 
not to meddle with matters of state, and 
had been told by kings and by chancellors, 
that religion and the affairs of the church 
were above the understanding of the Com- 
mons; but it was reserved for these times 
to conden the House of Commons for 
declaring its opinion on the exercise of a 
discretionary power, on which might de- 
pend the state of public credit, the 
amount of the supplies of the year, and 
the necessity of laying heavier burthens on 
its constituents. It was some consola- 
tion however to them, that although the 
thunder was directed against them b 
powerful eloquence and formidable abili- 
ties, they were covered by the egis of 
Minerva; that among other great and re- 
spectable peers, the lord chief justice of 
England, of as high and consummate 
talents, knowledge, wisdom, and expe- 
rience, as ever sat on the bench or in the 
senate, and that another great law lord, 
whose power of eloquence and reasoning, 
whose shining abilities, and whose parti- 
cular attention to the law and usage of 
parliament, that House had often listened 
to with pleasure and instruction, opposed, 
spoke, and voted against this resolution. 
They were, sir Grey declared, now upon 
their justification in the issue which was 
joined by the fourth resolution which had 
been moved by the noble lord, and they 
made it with the same temper and mode- 
ration which had hitherto accompanied all 
their steps in this business, and which was 
50 wisely recommended to them when they 
first received an authentic account of the 
charge exhibited against them; they had 
given time for those sensations which na- 
turally rose upon a sudden, unexpected, 
and, as they conceived, unprovoked at- 
tack, to subside and to be composed; and 
they trusted that they were now proceed- 
ing with that cool and calm constancy of 
mind, which most became every private 
man, and every body of men, when they 
were engaged in any arduous contest, and 
particularly in the article of any imminent 
danger. Jt must be admitted, that the 
best rule for deciding the question in issue 
between the Lords and the House of 
Commons, was the law and usage of par- 
liament; and that the best evidence of 
that law and usage were frequent and au- 
thentic precedents, drawn from good 
times: but besides the authority of pre- 
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cedents, they conceived that their reso- 
lution of the 24th of December last was 
justified on the clearest ground of prin- 
ciple and reason, and that the power, 
which was so heavily censured, was, by 
the principles of the constitution, neces- 
sarily inherent in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; that it was essential for that House 
to have such a power in the execution af 
the trusts reposed in it by its constituents; 
in its superintendency of executive go- 
vernment, and of the ‘acts of those who 
can and may do wrong; in its inquisitorial 
character, and in its guardianship of the 
public revenue; and, above all, in its legis- 
lative capacity. 

There was a principle, sir Grey said, 
which pervaded and illustrated al] the pre- 
cedents: in all cases, and in every man- 
ner, upon which any proceeding had been 
instituted, and when the House was in 
the progress of any inquiry, upon the re- 
sult of which either a charge might be 
formed or a bill brought in, and there 
arose a just apprehension that the purpose 
of that inquiry might be defeated or per- 
plexed by the exercise of any discretionary 
power vested by law in any person, or in 
any body of men; or where, without any 
previous inquiry, it should appear to the 
House, that the public safety or interest 
might incur any danger, or the religion, 
revenue, or commerce of the kingdom 
might suffer any prejudice by an impro- 
vident exercise of such powers, the House 
had been in the immemorial, and hitherto 
uncontroverted use and practice, and had 
considered it as its duty to interpose by 
resolutions, declaratory of its opinions, 
and as notifications of the sense of the 
House, of the particular circumstances of 
the case, which might be thought proper 
for its interposition, by way of advice, 
warning, or monition to the servants of 
the crown, and to all others, to whom dis- 
cretionary powers were trusted for the 
public service, and even in some special 
cases to the courts of justice. That House 
had never assumed, or attempted to as- 
sume, a right to suspend the execution of 
law, or the exercise of discretionary 
powers ; but it did claim a right, and cone 
tended that it could not execute its trusts 
without such a right, to pass monitory re- 
solutions on the exercise of such powers, 
and to declare its opinion that they ought 
not to be exercised in the situation and 
circumstances of things at the time of 
passing the resolution, or until the House 
should take the matter under its farther 
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consideration. If those who had the 
power, did not take the advice or warning 
of the resolution, their acts were un- 
questionably good and valid in law, what- 
ever might be the consequence to the 
public, or however those who did the act 
might be considered as responsible to the 
House for their conduct. 

The noble lord had explained many of 
the precedents with great clearness and 
precision, and he requested the permission 
of the House to comment upon two or 
three of them, which appeared to him to 
require some farther explanation. The 
precedent of the 12th of February, 1628, 
was very imperfectly stated in the Jour+ 
nals, and they must have recourse to the 
history of the times, and to Rushworth’s 
Collections, to enable them to understand 
the ground of the message that appeared 
to have been sent to the Exchequer on 
that day. King Charles the Ist, as was 
well known, had levied the duties of ton- 
nage and poundage without the consent 
or grant of the Commons. Whilst the 
House was sitting on the grand committee 
on tonnage and poundage, petitions were 
presented from sundry merchants, com- 
plaining that their goods were detained by 
the customers for non-payment of duties, 
and by injunctions from the court of 
Exchequer. Mr. Noy moved, “ That a 
message be sent to the Exchequer, that 
whereas certain goods of the merchants 
had been stayed by an injunction from 
that court by a false affidavit, and that, 
upon examination, the customers that 
made the affidavit had confessed that the 
goods were only stayed for duties contained 
in the book of rates, and therefore the 
court would make void the orders and 
affidavits in this business.’”? Mr. Selden 
seconded the motion of sending a message 
to the Exchequer, and declared a prece- 
dent of a message sent into the Chancery 
for stay of proceedings in a cause, and it 
was obeyed.* Whatever answers the 
judges returned, it could not prejudice : 
the law spoke by records, and if those 
records remained, it would to posterity 
explain the law. The court sent two an- 
swers, which were not satisfactory to the 
House, and the House proceeded against: 
the customers. 

The Bedford Level precedent seemed 
to him, when explained, to be apposite to 
bear upon the ground of the present ques- 
tion. The Bill for settling the draining of 
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Bedford Level was presented to the House 
in March 1663. Since the time of the 
first incorporation-of the earl of Bedford 
and his adventurers, and participants in 
the great level, by act of parliament of the 
7th of Charles 1, great sums of money 
had been laid out in the drainage; and 
commissioners appointed by an act during 
the republic in 1649, had adjudged that 


the same was drained: but great disputes « 


and controversies having arisen, and the 
metes and bounds of the land within the 
said level, as to the counties and parishes, 
being very difficult to ascertain, and hard 
to be distinguished, it was the object of 
this Bill to form a better government and 
judicature for a matter of such public con- 
cernment, and, as the preamble recited, 
many ways advantageous:to this kingdom. 
The Bill was retarded by many delays and 
contentions, and hearing of counsel; and 
in the progress of it, ejectments were 
brought for part of the lands, in order to 
obtain judgment before the Bill could pass. 
On the 20th of June the order was made, 
that the provisions of the Bill, which were 
calculated to form a better government 
for the great public concern, might not in 
any part be defeated. When the Bill 
passed, there was an end put to all such 


suits, for a new judicature was established | 


to hear and determine all differences in a 
summary way. The next sir Grey stated 
was, Deane Forest, 1667. The matter 
was then under consideration ; a bill passed 
the year following for inclosing 10,000 
acres in the said forest, and for the preser- 
vation and increase of timber within the 
said forest. 

The precedent of the orders to the 
Attorney General to prosecute. This was, 
in his humble opinion, a strong and power- 
ful precedent. In the first year of king 
William, the power of the Attorney Gene- 
ral to file informations ex officto, was 
called into question in the King’s-bench, 
by sir Francis Winnington; but no encou- 
ragement was given to his argument by 
the court in which Holt presided. By the 
4th and 5th of king William, the clerk of 
the crown was to exhibit no informations, 
except by order of the court; but bya 
clause at the end of the act it was declared, 
that act should not extend to any other 
informations than such as were, or should 
be, exhibited by the master of the crown 
office. By this exception, the power of 
the Attorney General to file informations 
ex officio for crimes and misdemeanors, 
was acknowledged by parliamentary recog- 
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nition. The discretion was vested in him 
of filing informations in proper cases. He 
was responsible for the exercise of that 
discretion. Upon cases and matters and 
evidence, examined in that House, they 
directed his discretion, and took away his 
responsibility, because they deemed it for 
the public service so todo. But the case 
now in question was the most important 
for them to examine accurately, and to be 
sure they were right, and upon clear 
ground. To understand this matter, and 
the ground of it, they must go back to the 
original, proceedings in the secret com- 
mittee in 1773, and laid before this House 
in their 8th report, on the 11th of June, 
1773. Sir Grey stated the precedents of 
January 10, 1680, which was after the re- 
jection of the Exclusion Bill by the House 
of Lords. Lord Cavendish, Mr. Montagu, 
lord Russell, serjeant Maynard, and sir 
William Jones, and the band of patriots 
that followed them, moved, 24th of De- 
cember, 1680, a bill for exempting his 
Majesty’s Protestant subjects, diene 
from the Church of England, from the 
penalties of certain laws, or in other words, 
to repeal the Act of the 35th of Elizabeth. 
This Bill was passed by the Commons, 
and, with some alterations, agreed to by 
the Lords. On the day on which that 
resolution was passed, the king came sud- 
denly to prorogue the parliament. The 
Bill for the relief of the Protestant dissen- 
ters was, in the words of the publisher of 
Anchitell Grey’s debates, by a court 
juggle, or as some say, by the king’s ex- 
press command, not presented by the clerk 
for the royal assent ; so the non-conformists 
had nothing but the bare opinion of the 
Commons to shelter them from the indigna- 
tionofthe crown. The parliament sat again 
at Oxford in March 1681. On the first 
day they moved an inquiry into the secret 
and treacherous art by which this Bill was 
Jost; but the parliament was suddenly 
dissolved, and in the famous declaration 
which was published soon after the disso- 
Jution of this last parliament of his reign, 
this vote was arraigned, and the king’s 
ministers, who durst not advise him to 
give his constitutional negative to the Bill, 
had the confidence to appeal to the people 
against the House of Commons upon the 
matter of the resolution. The words were 
nearly the same as the Lords had used in 
the present resolution, that they had, 
without any regard to laws established, 
assumed to themselves a power of suspend- 


ing acts of parliament. Sir William Jones, 
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in his answer to the Declaration,* defend- 
ed the vote in the following words: ‘‘ The 
House of Commons are in the next place 
accused of a very high crime, the assum- 
ing to themselves the power of suspending 
acts of parliament, because they declared 
that it was their opinion that the prosecu- 
tion of Protestant dissenters at this time 
was dangerous to the peace of the king- 
dom.” The ministers thought it would be 
very popular to accuse the Commons of 
this attempt ; but how they could possibly 
misinterpret a vote at that rate, how they 
could say the Commons pretended to a 
power of suspending laws, when they only 
declare their opinion of the inconvenience, 
required explanation in a second declara- 
tion. 

In the eighth report from the commit- 
tee of secrecy laid before the House on 
the 11th of June, 1773, it was stated, that 
the then present distress of the Company 
in England for want of cash was princi- 
pally owing to the great quantity of bills 
drawn by the Company’s presidencies in 
India, and accepted in England, between 
the Ist of March 1771, and the Ist of 
March 1772. That the directors, sensible 
of the difficulties to which the Company's 
affairs in England must be exposed for 
want of cash if the bills drawn upon them 
exceeded a certain amount, had by re- 
peated orders limited their presidencies to 
certain sums. It appeared by the report, 
that permission by the letters from the 
directors in 1768, amounted to 212,0004. 
from Bengal, and by the letters in 1769, 
to 225,000/.; but the bills drawn in the 
season 1770, amounted to 1,063,000/. 
excess above the order 831,000/. ‘The 
report then stated the excess of bills above 
the orders from Fort St. George, Bombay, 
Bencoolen, and China. The House took 
this report into immediate consideration ; 


-and the Bill bemg then in the House for 


granting the sum of 1,400,000/. for the 
relief of the East India Cumpany, the 
clause which was the basis of the limita- 
tion of the amount to which the Company 
might bind itself by the acceptance of bills 
from their several presidencies, was in- 
serted in that bill. The estimate of 
3(00,000/. per annum was formed from the 
report; and when the clause was proposed 
and opened by the very able and learned 


* Intituled, “ A Just and Modest Vindica~ 
tion of the Proceedings of the two last Parlia— 
ments of King Charles II.” Fora Copy of this 
curious Tract, see Appendix to Vol. 4, No. 1a. 
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member who had the conduct of the Bill, 
he stated that the discretionary power was 
vested in the lords of the Treasury, 
merely to obviate and to prevent the 
necessity of the Company's refusing the 
acceptance of any of the bills drawn from 
the different presidencies, if in any year 


there should be an excess of the sum of 


$00,000/. limited specifically by the clause. 
a8 this discretionary power of the lords 
of the Treasury so vested in them by the 
act of 1773, and afterwards, with some 
variation, re-enacted in 1781, the House 
came to the monitory resolution then 
under consideration. 

Let us, then, review the situation and 
circumstances in which the House stood 
at the time of passing this resolution, 
which was deemed so high acrime. The 
first India Bill had just been rejected, no 
matter by what means. The House was 
upon the point of an adjournment for a 
fortnight. Accounts of the immense 
amount of the bills drawn on the Com- 
pany» which remained unaccepted, were 

efore the House and in their contempla- 
tion. There was an alarming nota bene 
at the foot of that account, that upwards 
of two millions more might be expected 
to be drawn for within a certain period. 
There was no minister of finance in the 
House, and the bill holders were known 
to be very active and to have great in- 
fluence. The House thought it their 
duty to pass the resolution, as @ warning 
tothe new treasury, that they might not 
be surprised into a consent to acceptances, 
which might throw the money matters of 
the kingdom into great confusion and 
perplexity. The payment of the customs, 
the debt of which created the deficiency 
in the sinking fund, might be construed 
to be postponed to a more distant day by 
such a consent, and all plans for the pay- 
ing off or providing for the unfunded debt, 
might be traversed and obstructed by this 
House being obliged to lay taxes on the 
Jand, the trade and the manufactures of 
the kingdom, for enabling the Company 
to pay those bills, before any act was pass- 
ed for the better government and manage- 
ment of the affairs of India, and for the 
oe of thirty millions of people. 
ith respect to the words of the resolu- 
tion, and the stress which it seems was 
laid on the close of it, ** or until this 
House shall otherwise direct,” he consi- 
dered it was a mere philological inquiry, 
and a criticism on the import and signifi- 
cation, which if they were not beat from 
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their obvious and natural meaning into 
somewhat like a cavil, meant no more 
than until that House should take the 
matter into their farther consideration, or 
until farther order taken, which were the 
words at the close of some of the prece- 
dents. Upon the whole, he hoped and 
trusted, they stood justified in passing the 
vote before them, upon the clearest ground 
of usage, precedent, principle, and duty; 
and that this monitory resolution, instead 
of being censured and held up to public 
resentment, was a meritorious act, and 
deserved the thanks of their constituents. 
Mr. Macdonald said, that that House 
could only maintain its true dignity and 
importance by taking care that their reso- 
lutions were always founded on legal prin- 
ciples, and that their tendency was strictly 
constitutional. They should remember’ 
that they had frequently been doomed to - 
repentance and shame for hasty and in- 
considcrate measures. There had been 
cases where the judges had come to their 
bar, and had convinced them that their 
proceedings were not founded in law, and 
that they were on the contrary directly 
hostile to it. In the present case he 
thought them in the wrong. The resolu- 
tion, if it meant any thing effectual, meant 
to suspend the exercise of a discretionary 
power; for it declared that they should 
not exercise it until they were so directed 
by that House. It went farther, in his 
mind, than any one of the precedents 
contained in the report; and the particu- 
lar cases pointed out by the noble lord 
and hon. baronet were nut by any means 
in point. They must always examine the 
context and history of every case which 
appeared on their Journals, in order to 
come at its real meaning. Of these pre- 
cedents in the report there were several 
which by no means concluded favourably 
to the present question. The history of 
the first could not be learned from the 
resolution. That House called on the 
university of Cambridge to give an ac- 
count of their manner of proceeding in 
their election of the duke to be their’ 
chancellor, which had given just offence’ 
to the House. On this resolution the 
crown sent a message to the House, inti- 
mating that it was his immediate preroga- 
tive to superintend the election of a 
chancellor to the university of Cam- 
bridve. The Commons returned an an- 
swer to this message, stating that the 
ground of their resolution was, that at 
the election, words had been thrown out 
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In ; clear and judicious, who possessed a dis- 


reply to this, the king told them, that that | cernment superior to almost all others, 


indeed was their business, as the election 
was his. The learned gentleman then 
mentioned as a matter very curiously in- 
troduced as a precedent, the case of the 
Halfalls and Walter, the 15th of June, 
1661, on whose account a resolution 

assed touching the duties on_ ballast. 

ut a few days after the passing of this 
resolution, Mr. Walter, who was the sub- 
ject of it, was impeached by the House of 
Lords. He stated that there was a case 
which evidently came more home to the 
question now at issue than any of those 
mentioned by the former spcakers. It 
was from the Lords Journals of the 17th 
of April, 1718, and was against the city 
of London, for presuming to squander 
the city cash in maintaining litigious pro- 
. secutions between citizen and citizen, re- 
Jating to controverted elections, and de- 
claring that they thereby had been guilty 
of great partiality, of gross mismanage- 
ment, and a violation of the freedom of 
election in the city. This resolution had 
more resemblance to the present than any 
other in the report, and he appealed to 
the House whether it was a resolution 
which they would wish to follow? 

Mr. Grenville made a comment on se- 
veralvof the precedents, and endeavoured 
to shew that many of them were not in 
point, and by no means calculated to 
support the resolutions founded on them. 

Mr. Erskine said, that if there were 
any disposed to twist the meaning of 
words to the worst purposes, to trifle with 
the dignity of the House, to sacrifice its 
honour to their prejudices; if there were 
any animated by such base motives, and 
distinguished by so mean a practice, they 
could scarcely misconceive or misapply 
the resolutions which had been moved by 
the noble Jord. They contained an as- 
sertion of its privileges and vindication of 
its rights. Fle was astonished that any 
person should have introduced the senti- 
ments of a noble lord (Mansfield) in the 
other House, as approving of a resolution 
which had passed there, and which in its 
application was an attack on the preroga- 
tives of the House of Commons. The 
opinion of that noble lord had been mis- 
conceived and misstated. He had had 
the honour of witnessing his lordship give 
his sentiments on the motion that had 
been made, before it passed as the resolu- 
tion of the House of Peers. That noble 
lord, whose idcas on every subject were 
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had decidedly said, that the resolution was 
weak and foolish in the abstract; that it 
was wicked in its application; it had a 
tendency to produce disunion between 
the two Houses of Parliament; and in 
this view ouglit to be rejected, as un- 
friendly to good govefnment and the 
safety of the constitution. Such were 
the sentiments of the noble lord: agree- 
ably to these sentiments he had voted. He 
was therefore surprised that any gentle- 
man should derive authority from, or 
shelter himself under the opinion of the 
noble lord. 

He then entered into a detail of the cir- 
cunistances of the India Company, and 
stated the resolution of the House as ap- 
plicable to that body. The resolution to 
which particular allusion had been made, 
was no act of parliament, neither was it, 
what was more, paramount to an act of 
parliament; it only expressed the senti- 
ments of the House respecting a discre- 
tionary power, which, by the decision of 
all the branches of the legislature, was in- 
vested in the Treasury. It did not enact 
that the lords commissioners should not 
accept such and such bills, but declared 
it to be their opinion that they ought not 
to accept them. Was there not, then, a 
matcrial difference between these two 
ideas, and between these two modes of 
expression? What were words but the 
signs of ideas? If, therefure, he was en- 
titled to judge of the propriety and mean- 
ing of the common signs employed for 
that purpose in this country, if he under- 
stood any thing of the precision of the 
English language, and he thought himself 
as well entitled to judge of this point as 
his learned friend (Mr. Macdonald), he 
could not but assert that these two modes 
of expression were toto c@lo different, and 
in no respect whatever authorized the 
comment which had been put upon them. 
The resolution of the House of Commons, 
therefore, to which reference had been 
made, did not tend to confine or cripple 
the lords of the Treasury, but to assist 
them with the most salutary advice in the 
discharge of a trust in which the happi- 
ness of the East India Company, and with 
this object the interest of the nation was 
essentially involved. 

He next adverted to the circumstances 
of restriction to which this friendly advice 
of the House of Commons was subjected. 
It was not altogether an arbitrary monition 
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which had been tendered to the lords of | 


the Treasury by the House of Commons. 
They were advised not to accept any bills 
above the sum of 300,000/. till such time, 
_ in the first place, as they saw that the 
Company had 

them ; or, in the second, till such time as 
the House shall see fit to direct. These 
were the two grounds on which they were 
to exercise the discretionary power with 
which they were invested by act of parlia- 
ment, and surely no person could have 
the effrontery to assert that there was any 
thing arbitrary, or wat symptom of usurpa- 
tion in such a resolution of the House. 
This resolution, in its operation, did not 
invalidate the procedure of the Treasury 
on the idea that they had been diametri- 
cally opposite to it. Supposing they had 
accepted bills beyond the sum specified 
by act of parliament ; supposing they had 
exercised their discretionary power to so 
great a length, would this exertion have 
rendered their conduct illegal, or destroy- 
ed its efficacy? Quitethecontrary. Their 
procedure would still have been autho- 
rised, as countenanced by the authority 
of law. To say, therefore, by such a re- 
solution they were bound up, that their 
operations were cramped, was in the high- 
est degree absurd. To support this hy- 
potheals, much stress had been laid on 
the word ‘direct.’ But upon what system 
of interpretation could it be made to sup- 
port so vague a supposition? Upon no 
other than that of a dictionary definition, 
which commonly contained a direct sig- 
nification of words, without any respect 
to context. 

He next stated the prerogatives of the 
crown as established by common law, as 
being more permanent and efficacious than 
all the other species of prerogative as de- 
scribed by statute. But though the crown 
enjoyed peculiar privileges on such a 
foundation, the House of Commons pos- 
sessed similar rights founded in consuctude 
and the principles of the constitution. 
These more especially extended to the 
national purse. The great earl of Chat- 
ham was of opinion, and had publicly 
avowed, that a jurisdiction of this nature 
belonged to the Commons. This great 
and illustrious character, whom he had 
always listened to with astonishment, had 
avowed and supported this doctrine. On 
this ground the House of Commons had 
surely a right equal, if not superior, to 
tender their advice to the lords of the 
Treasury, on a subject which touched the 
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merchants in this kingdom. This, how- 
ever, they did not do in all the austerity, 
and with all the rigour and sanction of 
legislative authority. They had not placed 


funds for the payment of | the lords of the Treasury in the same 


situation with that of a servant, to whom 
they might say, go, and he goeth. They 
had not acted towards them in the same 
dogmatical and haughty manner as the 
wise lords in the other House had decided 
on the resolution of the Commons, but had 
given them a salutary and friendly advice, 
with respect to their mode of treatment 
of the pecuniary concerns of a Company, 
with whose interests they were in a certain. 
degree charged. He asserted,: that the 
precedents which had been laid before 
the House, furnished ground for the in- 
terference of the House with respect to 
all the prerogatives of majesty, and even 
in the feudal tenures of majesty, which 
were the most ancient, and of course the 
most sacred. He knew of the exercise of 
no regal privilege, in the regulation of 
which the House was not entitled to inter- 
pose, and had not, in fact, interposed its 
advice. The late resolution was therefore 
no innovation, but authorized by the most 
ancient procedure. 

He would not on these accounts dwell 
on a long discussion of these precedents, 
but would come to a recent date of our 
own time, and which would at least form 
an argumentum ad hominem to a learned 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) who sat oppo- 
site to him. This precedent alluded to 
the resolution of the House respecting Mr. 
Hastings. The power of recal of that _ 
gentleman was surely legally vested in the 
court of directors, and if this prerogative 
vested in them, the power of continuing 
him in office was also reposed in them. 
For if they did not recal him, he must 
continue, unless he aga | resigned. 
But what had been the procedure of the 
House respecting that gentleman? Had 
it not voted that it was the duty of the 
directors to recal him? And who had laid 
the foundation of this resolution? Who 
had in a manner moved it in the House, 
and carried it to the conviction and satis- 
faction of almost every person, but the 
learned gentleman who sat opposite? 
Would that hon. member, then, give up 
all that respect and glory he had acquired 
by this transaction, for the purpose of 
degrading the dignity, and vilifying the 
honour of this House? Would he by one 
degrading act resigao all his merits, that 
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he might support a ridiculous truism of 
the House of Peers? He was not sur- 
prised to see ministers who were retaining 
their seats in open defiance of the House 
of Commons, joining issue with the other 
House in destroying those precedents 
which had existed from the birth of the 
constitution, and in insulting and slander- 
ing an authority which they avowedly 
despised. Such sentiments and conduct 
might naturally be expected from* such 
men; but was the House prepared to sup- 
port them? Was it ready to submit itself 
to this innovation in the constitution, the 
erection of a court of Exchequer into that 
of a King’s-bench? This was a novelty 
in our system which our forefathers had 
not known; Lloyd, Selden, and Lyttleton, 
were ignorant of it. And what have been 
the pitiful tricks employed to support a 
set of ministers who had defied all the 
jurisdiction of the House. Had they not 
employed all the tricks which artifice could 
suggest, and endeavoured to procure ad- 
dresses in their favour by all the means of 
popular stratagem and public imposture ? 
In what did those prejudices originate 
which had been formed against the late 
administration and his right hon. friend 
iad Fox), but in misrepresentation and 
alsehiood? Had not every method been 
employed to heighten them, and to foment 
them by imposture? Such were his opi- 
nions on this subject, and such were the 
Opinions which in that House he was in 
order to avow. Were the people in every 
instance capable or entitled to judge of 
public affairs? In matters of extensive 
concern, and of intricate speculation, they 
were not. Was not the House of Com- 
mons in these instances to judge for them ? 
It was, however, the artifice of some men, 
and of particular parties, on occasions of 
such a nature, to blind and prejudice the 
public. This marceuvre had lately been 
ractised with respect to the India Bill. 
ow few of mankind were able to judge 
of its prope ? Yet, how many phrases, 
such as chartered rights, invasion of pro- 
perty, &c. had been got up as popular 
watch-words on the occasion; and what 
was now the subterfuge of ministry, under 
these forms of popularity, in the main- 
tenance of their office ? ‘ Suffer us,”? say 
they, ** to remain till such time as we are 
tried—till such time as we are chargeable 
with crime.”? But how pitiful is the pre- 
text? Does not their conduct resemble a 
species of burglary, or that of a villain 
who enters my house with an intention to 
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purloin my goods? Such a fellow I seize 
by the throat, I threaten him with all the 
severities of justice; he, however, insists 
that he has done no harm—he even in- 
treats permission to be allowed to continue 
till such time as he is chargeable with a 
fault, or perhaps has audacity to propose 
a coalition with me, as the best atonement 
he can offer for the injuries he meant. 

Mr. Dundas said, that after so much 
declamatory and inflammatory language, he 
would not venture to make a speech, but 
only to throw out a few observations. He 
observed, that with respect to the privi- 
lege and prerogative of the House of Com- 
mons, and of the other branch of the le- 
gislature, to give advice to the Treasury, 
all were agreed; but he figured an in- 
stance in which both these parts of the 
constitution gave a different advice. In 
this instance what would be the conduct 
of ministers? The resolution alluded to, 
he did not consider as binding in the same 
degree as alaw. Still, however, it bound 
up the hands of ministers so far—it 
obliged them, in the acceptance of India 
bills in every instance beyond the sum of 
3(00,000/. to consult the sense of the 
House. This was the embarrassment 
which it surely imposed on them. He 
would therefore propose an amendment 
on the fourth resolution, that a clause 
should be added to it, explanatory of the ~ 
sentiments of the House respecting it, 
and of its original intention in the forma- 
tion of it. He wished also that the 
fourth might stand the first, and the others. 
would naturally follow from it as corol- 
laries. On neither of these points would 
he, however, insist very strenuously. 

Mr. Fox confessed himself much asto- 
nished at the speech of the learned gen- 
tleman, who, in his opinion, had acted the 
part of an able, an ingenious, though 
not a prudent, advocate for the House of 
Lords. He meant nothing invidious or 
personal by the term, but would appeal 
honestly and fairly to the House, whether, 
had their lordships meant to plead their 
cause at the bar of the House, they could 
have fixed on any one who could have 
managed the interests of his noble clients 
with more address. For what was the 
amendment proposed, that the House did 
not understand its own opinion? It was 
an explanation which virtually and sub- 
stantially recanted the sentiment conveyed 
by the resolution. It was, however, to 
be remembered, that the House of Com- 
mons spoke not to the House of Lords, 
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but to the lords of the Treasury, and that 
the Lords had significd their difference 
with the Commons for an exertion of 
those privileges which were their exclu- 
sive right; and the mode of blaming the 
resolutions which they had treated thus 
disrespectfully, affected every resolution 
of the House. It gave them all] a colour 
of ambiguity and obscurity which they 
did not deserve. It lowered them in the 
eyes of the public, and made them speak 
a language which it was the interest of 
some that they should speak, but which, 
however, was foreign to their hearts. By 
how many stratagems was it endeavoured 
to produce this effect both within and 
without doors? ‘A bill had been brought 
into parliament, which all acknowledged 
was founded on the most imminent ne- 


cessity. Never did amore striking and | 


tried majority stamp a greater sanction 
and value on any measure than that by 
which the Bill before Christmas was car- 
ried through the House. That Bill was, 
notwithstanding, lost. But how? Would 
any man assert, that the free, unbiassed 
suffrage of their lordships operated to that 
effect? In contempt, however, of the 
House in which the measure originated, 
and the illustrious majority who espoused 
it as their own, it was not only thrown 
out, but the ministers perished with it, 
and perished only, as it would seem, be- 
cause they were supported by the confi- 
dence of that House. A new ministry 
was brought forward on the same prin- 
ciple ; and were not these men held in of- 
fice in direct opposition to that House, 
which never, in a similar case, had been 
disregarded without danger to the consti- 
tution? How was the strange unconsti- 
tutional step justified by those principally 
concerned? Not by vindicating their own 
conduct, but vilifying that of the House. 
Did it not seem an object to make the re- 
presentatives of the people insignificant 
and useless? Werc not his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers called to office, maintained 
in office, and by every mean and vulgar 
artifice exhibited to the people, not as ob- 
jects of respect and merit, but of inno- 
cence and pity? But what was the object 
of the constitution in vesting the House 
of Commons with the absolute, the un- 
equivocal, and sole disposal of the public 

urse? Was it to endue that branch of 
the legislature with various separate and 
independent powers? No: for this pecu- 
liar prerogative the House of Commons 
possessed, not as a branch of the legisla- 
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ture, but as the representatives of the 
people, unconnected with any other powers 
or body of men whatever. In this dis- 
tinguishing attribute of their delegated 
capacity, neither king nor lords had any 
right of interference. It was a trust con- 
nected with their existence and their ho- 
nour, and to relinquish it on any account 
was to prove traitorous to the confidence 
reposed in them by their constituents and 
the public. Whoever, therefore, had the 
use of the public money, was responsible 
to them for the use they made of it in 
proportion to their trust. They had not, 
consequently, gone too far in asserting 
whatever the resolutions of his noble 
friend would bear. Their predecessors 
had gone much farther: he doubted whe- 
ther they had more provocation. He 
trusted the temper of the House, how- 
ever, would be uniform, and that they 
would go through even with the arduous 
duty prescribed them, in a manner that 
would do them honour with the world 
and with posterity. But it was obvious 
how they had been treated. He wished 
the House to recollect the dates of the 
several resolutions, and how tamely they 
had constantly been received. One noble 
lord (Effingham) had indeed now and _ 
then harped on these resolutions, bu. no 
sooner had he broached the matter, than 
the House was adjourned; and it was not 
till the House had declared, that a firm, 
extended, efficient, and united administra- 
tion could alone restore harmony to the 
country and the House of Commons, that 
their lordships seemed alarmed. So long 
as the House did not find fault with mi- 
nisters, their resolutions were innocent 
and inoffensive ; but the moment they at- 
tacked an unconstitutional administration, 
they took fire, and with equal industry 
and vehemence ransacked their Journals, 
and pronounced their anathemas on every 
word which they could misconstrue into 
an object of animadversion and: censure, 
and without regard to delicacy, charged 
the House with what they never did or 
thought of doing. He was sorry that he 
was obliged to recur so often to the facts 
which had distinguished the earlier part 
of the present session; for these were 
the facts which had incurred the resent- 
ment of their lordships, and which they 
seemed so very much offended by. They 
had acquired their object, and still they 
were dissatisfied. The measure on which 
the honour of the House was pledged 
they had disposed of, but in a manner exe 
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tremely disgraceful; some said by a court 
juggle, others by the absolute command 
of majesty; but none ever allowed the 
House of Lords any merit whatever in 
this famous decision of that celebrated 
measure. He then adverted to Mr. Dun- 
das’s commentary on the resolution con- 
cerning the recal of Mr. Hastings in the 
year 1782, and exposed the ingenious 
reasoning of that learned gentleman on 
that particular. He was astonished at 
the conduct of some men beyond expres- 
sion. He admired the ingenuity of the 
learned gentleman ; but he knew not how 
it was, he never had heard him so much 
unequal to himself as in the speech he 
had just made. Was it that men of the 
strongest talents were not able, with all 
their powers of eloquence and compre- 
hension, to render falsehood as forcible as 
truth, or how could it be accounted for, 
that on such occasions the brightest 
fe sunk beneath themselves? He was 
ikewise unable to unravel the conduct of 
those men who had said so much about 
coalition, and notwithstanding, appeared 
to be of such, if he might use a new 
word, un-coalescible and un-uniteable 
qualities. He illustrated the interference 
of the House in cases where discretionary 
powers were vested in the Attorney Gene- 
ral, who, in his opinion, was the servant of 
the House, who had always acted at the 
command of the House, and who, in case 
of disobedience to their orders, he did not 
see how he could be punished. The great 
principle that guided him, and which the 
House still supported in all their servants 
upon trust, was a deference to their opi- 
nion. Where this did not exist, their in- 
terference by admonition or advice would 
be unnecessary. But it was on the sup- 
_ position of its operating to a certain de- 
gree on their servants of all descriptions, 
that they had interposed by such means. 
He declared the impolicy and injustice of 
insisting on the extreme of right in any 
case where all sorts of powers and prero- 
gatives were still under limitation ; and he 


. still more. 


{ to loree and circulate than suppress. 
‘ he called on the honour of the House, on 
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He insisted, that all the prerogatives of 
the crown were limited by the great ob- 
ject for which they were originally insti- 
tuted, which was the benefit and advantage 
of the public. Had not this House inter- 
fered with the present ministry solely be- 
cause they were evidently inadequate to 
this capital and primary idea? He wished, 
however, that every thing should still be 
carried on with prudence and modera- 
tion. The present was a trying crisis, and 
he could see a determination to try them 
But he trusted the spirit and 
magnanimity they had already discovered 
would never forsake them, but bear them 
up under all the difficulties and. tempta- 
tions to which the exercise of their duty 
to the public, to their constituents, and to 
themselves, unavoidably exposed them. 
He warned the House with much earnest- 
ness against the venom of the amendment, 
or explanation, which the learned gentle- 
man had suggested. The point to which 
it tended needed no illustration. The 
words seemed harmless, but were the more 
dangerous for their apparent insignificance. 
They were evidently intended to turn the 
most serious business in which that House 
had ever been engaged, into ridicule, and 
brought against fice the very solemn and 
formidable charge of suspending the exer- 
cise of law. But every circumstance which 
attended the progress of the whole affair 
demonstrated the purpose to which it was 
directed. He' was certain the design, 
whatever success might attend it, was to 
slander them in the country, and to in- 
flame the people against their friends by 
misrepresentation, which it wasmuch easier 
But 


their regard for themselves, on their fide- 
lity to their constituents, and above all, on 
their value for the constitution, to hold on 
in the fair, the broad and beaten path of 
duty to their country, their consciences, 
and the trust committed to their honour as 
men, and virtue as citizens. This might 
be called an appeal to passion. He was 


deprecated the necessity the House of; not very anxious what censures of that 


Commons might yet be under to assert, as 
her dernier resort, that great check which 
she undoubtedly had over the executive 

overnment, by denying the supplies. 

his he would state till the very last mo- 
ment as hypothetical, not suffering him- 
self to believe that men could be so mad as 
to suffer the constitution of the country to 
. run such a risk from obstinacy, or what- 
ever other motive may influence them. 


kind he might incur. He knew not when 
the feelings of mankind deserved to be 
roused and intetesed. if not on a question 
which involved whatever they esteemed 
most, and would part with last. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman in his present conduct seemed to be 
inclined to declare war with the other 
House of Parliament, and to load: them 
with invective, which should bring upon 
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them popular odium: he seemed to be 
evidently solicitous of bringing on what he 
retended the most to condemn, a quarrel 
etween the two Houses. He trusted, 
that the people had too much good sense, 
that they had too much veneration for a 
House which now, as well as in many 
former instances, had interposed between 
the violence of the House of Commons 
and the crown, and had rescued the one 
from the intemperance of the other. In 
the present case, they had observed a re- 
solution of this House with the jealousy 
which became their wisdom; and finding 
in it an ambiguity that alarmed them, they 
had declared their sense of its tendenc 
with manliness, and at the same time wit 
respect. If they had construed the reso- 
lution wrong, if they had given to the 
words a meaning which they did not bear, 
that must be ascribed to its true cause, 
not to any captious disposition of that 
noble House—not, as had been insinuated, 
to a desire of diminishing the importance 
of the Commons, but to a laudible desire 


of guarding the sacred purity of our con- | 


stitution against the temporary heat, the 
phrenzy, the violence, or the forgetfulness 
of either of the other branches of the le- 
gislature. He said, he was not in the 
House at the time that the resolution com- 
plained of was passed. He confessed that 
he had always looked on that resolution 
as, at best, a hasty and inconsiderate mea- 
sure, and conveyed at the same time in 
words of so much ambiguity, as to justify 
the House in their acceptation of it. It un- 
doubtedly might be construed from its 
Jetter, to assume a paramount power to 
the discretionary dathority vested by the 
act of parliament in the board of Treasury ; 
for the resolution expressly declared, that 
they were to accept of no more Bills until 
the House of Commons should so direct. 
What was the meaning of these words, 
<< until the House of Commons should so 
direct?” Their meaning was evidently 
that they should hold themselves subject 
to the injunction of that House, and should, 
in consequence of their interference and 
control, suspend the exercise of their dis- 
cretionary powers. He turned his argu- 
ment into a variety of shapes, and eu 
urged it at a considerable length, he said, 
the explanation suggested by his learned 
friend might possibly answer the wishes of 
moderate men; since by shewing that the 
House of Lords had mistaken the sense of 
the resolution, the censure of their oppo- 
site resolve would not remain. In his own 
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mind, the explanation of Mr. Dundas was 
right; but as it did not seem to be the 
sense of the House, he would take a more 
gentle course, and by moving the previous 
question, would put the matter on a foot- 
ing which gentlemen, he thought, could not 
so well object to. The matter would then 
stand thus: the House, though they had 
passed the resolution, felt the force of the 
conviction they had received, and without 
entering into any explanation of their con- 
duct, confessed its inconsiderate tendency, 
by refusing to take notice of the censure 
they had received. This was the moderate 
way of proceeding, and this was the means 
which he preferred, as he did not wish to 


‘imitate the right hon. gentleman, whose 


professions were all for peace, temper, and 
moderation, but whose measures were for 
the reverse. The right hon. gentleman 
was for ever talking about the moderation 
of his conduct, and for ever charging him 
and his friends with all the heat and in- 
temperance which occurred in that House; ° 
and yet, though that was for ever his lan- 
guage, it was never his practice. He de- 
clared himself to be a friend to order and 
concord. The great object of his heart 
was unanimity, if it could be procured on 
public principles, and on grounds on which 
men of honour could stand. In the mean 
time, he must observe again and again, 
that the present dilemma was not occa- 
sioned by his pride, by his obstinacy, or 
by his lust of power. He concluded with 
saying, that as no precise idea could be 
given to the phrase in the resolution of the 
24th Dec., until the political dictionary of 
Mr. Eden came out, a dictionary which he 
dared to say would fix the language as 
well as the tenets of that House, he would 
move the previous question. | 

Lord North challenged any man to fix 
an imputation of ambiguity on the resolu- 
tion. He said, he did not like explana- 
tions where there was nothing to explain; 
and always suspected some other meaning 
than the one avowed, where the words of 
the commentary were so ambiguous. He 
said, he believed the people were as yet 
ignorant of the state of the question be- 
tween the two Houses, and between this 
House and the minister; but he was sure 
the time was not far off, when their con- 
stituents would perceive who were their 
friends; it was not in nature that they 
should be enemies to their natural guar- 
dians. If prerogative should prevail over 
privilege and the constitution, the House 
of Commons must be enslaved; but in 
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that case, the people would be enslaved | 
also. A iree House of Commons would | 
have free fellow-subjects; but a House of | 
Commons, deprived of all energy and | 
vigour, could exist only in a country lost | 
to every sense of liberty. The people 

would soon see by whom it was their in- 

terest to be represented ; their own mem- 

bers elected by themselves, or their here- 

ditary members, named by another; by ! 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, or by a 

noble proxy. 

Mr. Powys declared himself an enemy 
to the amendment sugyested by the learn- | 
ed gentleman, because it could be called 
nothing better than a concession to the 
Lords ; and he was an enemy to the pre- 
vious question, because the House was 
called upon to speak out in defence of its 
privileges, which had been invaded. 

The House divided; when there ap- 
peared, for the previous question, 157; 
against it, 187: majority against minis- 
ters, 31. The three first Resolutions were 
then agreed to. On the fourth being put, 
Mr. Dundas moved an amendment, by in- 
serting after the word ‘ direct,” the 
words, ‘‘ being intended only to signify 
the opinion of this House touching the 
expediency, under certain circumstances, 
of the exercise of discretionary powers 
given by act of parliament, and not as 
binding the lords of the Treasury to for- 
-bear the exercise of the said powers, or to 
subject the same to the separate direction 
of this House.” The amendment was ne- 
gatived without a division; after which 
the rest of the Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the State of 
the Nation.}| Feb. 9. The order of the 
day being read for going into a committee 
on the state of the nation, 

Mr. Fux observed, that under the pre- 
sent peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try, it would not, in his opinion, be pro- 
per to go into the committee for some 
days. The House had thought proper to | 
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might, of his own accord, Iet the House 
know whether they were likely to have an 
answer to their resolutions, and when they 
might expect to receive it; or he might 
perhaps tell them that there was no fur- 
ther answer to be given. The informa- 
tion that he should please to give on that 
subject, would of course determine the 
House what measures it should be proper 
to pursue. 

Mr. Pitt was silent. 

Governor Juhistone begged leave to 
ask the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, when he intended to bring in his new 
India Bill? Upon that Bill a great deal 
depended, and therefore he wished most 
earnestly to see it. The directors were 
at a loss what instructions to send out to 
India; and it was impossible the House 
could determine what measure ought to be 
adopted relative to the present coutest of 
parties, until they should see that Bill 
which the rizht hon. member intended to 
bring in. When the Bill proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was rejected, 
the right hon. gentleman moved for leave 
to bring in another Bill; and he went so 
far as to say, that he could produce it that 
very night, or at farthest next day; but 
he had thought proper to keep it back 
ever since. Now, in his opinion, the Bill 
ought to be the test of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s pretensions to govern this coun- 
try, and therefore the [louse ought to see 
it, before they proceeded one step towards 
removing the present administration. It 
had been a question, whether the Bill re- 
jected by the Lords, was of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the late change of mi- 
nisters: for his part, he sincerely thought 
it was. It was then to be determined, 
whether his Majesty had made choice of 
the next best set of men in the country 
to conduct his affairs: for his part, he 
thought he had; and therefore, before he 
would give a vote that might have a ten- 
dency to remove them aad restore their 
predecessors, he wished to see the right 
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agree to some resolutions, which were} hon. gentleman’s new Bill; for if he 
afterwards laid before his Majesty, who! should retain all the principle contained 
had promised to take them into considera- | in the former one, which was thrown out 
tion. It was but decency to his Majesty , by the Lords, it was impossible that any 
that the House should pause for a while, | man who wished well to the rights of in- 
and allow him sufficient time to give the | dividuals, could vote for the removal of 
resulutions a thorough consideration. | the present ministers, in order to make 
What might be deemed a sufficient time : way for the right hon. gentleman. 

he knew not; nor did he like to distress, Mr. Fox said, he never told the House 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of, that he could bring in his Bill the very 
the Treasury, with questions that it might , night he moved for it, or the next day ; 
-embarrass him to answer: but possibly ne for it certainly was not in such forward- 
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ness even at this moment, as that he could 
present it immediately. - He would, how- 
ever, frankly own to the hon. gentleman, 
that if it was ready at the time that 
he moved for leave to bring it in, still he 
was of opinion it ought not to have been 

resented then, or offered .even now. 
Some gentlemen thought that, as he was 
no longer in office, he ought not to take 
the lead in the business, and present a 
Bill which should come from office: but 
he was not himself of this opinion: the 
only thing, therefore, which had hitherto 
prevented him from getting it ready and 
presenting it, was not that he was not in 
office, but that, in fact, there was no ad- 
ministration in this country ; there was no 
power in any man or sct of men to carry 
any great and public measure through 
ee The persons now in office 

ad not the confidence of this House, and 
therefore could not carry a measure 
through it ; and of what avail would it be, 
that he should propose to pass a Bill 
through the House of Commons, which 
would be rejected in the House of Lords? 
However, if be should find that it was the 
opinion of many gentlemen in the House, 
that he ought, at all events, to bring in his 
Bill, he would do it; and he believed he 
should be able to bring it in to-morrow, 
or the next day at farthest. As for the 
order for going into the committee on the 
state of the nation this day, he would 
move to have it discharged; and that a 
new one should be made for going into it 
on Friday. 

Lord Mahon said, he had some obser- 
vations to make on the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman, which would pro- 
bably make him speak out: and in this 
critical situation of affairs, every man 
ought to speak out. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to the right hon. gentleman to do 
so; for he always had a language suited 
to the place where he was speaking; it 
was natural, therefore, that it should be 
frequently inconsistent. He wished the 
right hon. gentleman would be so good as 
to reconcile two doctrines, delivered by 
him in two different places, which, to a 
common mind, might well appear very 
contradictory. He had then in his hand 
@ paper containing resolutions which had 
passed on the 9th of May 1780, in an as- 
sembly, called the Westminster commit- 
tee, and signed by the right hon. gentle- 
man himself, as chairman of that commit- 
tee. There was in that paper one parti- 
cular resolution, which said that lord 
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North had declared the day befure in the 
House of Commons, * That the people 
of England collectively could only be 
heard by their representatives in purlia- 
ment.” The resolution then proceeded 
to declare, “‘ That the said declaration is 
unconstitutional, and of dangerous import 
to the liberties of this country.” ‘lhis 
was the language of the right hon. gentle- 
man in the Westminster committee; but 
what was his language now in the House ? . 
Was it not that the sense of the people 
could only be collected in the House of 
Commons? [Mr. Fox cried out, * No! 
No!?] Then if the right hon. gentleman 
denied it was his doctrine, would he main- 
tain the reverse of the proposition, and 
say that the sense of the people cannot 
be collected in the House of Commons ? 
[ Mr. Fox again cried, ‘No! No!] Lord 
Mahon said, then he wished the right hon. 
gentleman would explain what was his 
doctrine, and clear himself; if he could, 
from the charge of inconsistency ; which, 
by-the-bye, he apprehended to be impos- 
sible. He should watch his motions; he 
should attend to-morrow at the meeting 
of the right hon. gentleman’s constituents 
in Westminster-hall; and there, in the 
face of his country, he would argue with 
him on the paradoxes he had maintained, 
on the different doctrines he had ad- 
vanced in and out of the walls of that 
House. There was another point on 
which the right hon. gentleman should 
explain. He had said, on a former occa-’ 
sion, that the House had given up its 
right to stop the supply; how, then, could 
he justify the late resolutions proposed by 
him or his friends, for withholding those 
supplies which were absolutely necessary 
for the support of the East India Com- 
pany, and of the different branches of the 
public service, to which a resolution of 
the House would not suffer any money 
already voted to be applied, until the ap- 
propriating act should pass at the close of 
the session? Was not this exercising a 
right, which the right hon. gentleman said - 
was departed from the House? 

Mr. Fox observed, that, from the can- 
dour of the noble lord, he might have ex- 
pected he would have stated to the House, 
trom the knowledge he had of the pro- 
ceedings of the Westminster committee, 
that the chairman’s name frequently ap- 
peared under the resolutions to which 
he himself had given the strongest oppo- 
sition. Consequently, as he signed the 
resolutions .1s the resolutions of the com- 
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mittee, and not always as his own, it was 
not very fair to make him responsible for 
all the doctrines which they contained ; 
and to charge hiai with inconsistency, be- 
cause he delivered in that House opinions 
that were contradictory to others, to 
which his name appeared subscribed, but 
which he had opposed. However, he was 
willing to allow that in the instance al- 
luded to by the noble lord, he adopted 
the doctrine most cordially which was con- 
tained in that resolution; to that doctrine 
he now adhered; and from it he had 
never once swerved. But the noble lord's 
want of candour was more discernible in 
the omission of a very material word in 
the resolution, than in not informing the 
House, that as chairman of the Westmin- 
ster committee, he had often signed reso- 
lutions against which he had argued, 
against which he had voted. The word 
omitted by the noble lord, or slurred over 
by him, when he was reading the resolu- 
tion, was of so much consequence, that in 
fact it was precisely that very word which 
induced the committee to come to the 
resolution; he meant the word * only.’ 
The proposition which the committee took 
into consideration for the purpose of con- 
demning it, was this: ** That the sense of 

the people of England could be collected 
‘ only from the House of Commons.” He 
thought, then, that such a proposition was 
not maintainable on constitutional ground ; 
he thought that it was equally repugnant 
to the constitution, and to common sense, 
and he thought so still; there was, there- 
fore, no inconsistency in his political doc- 
trines. For he never was so absurd as to 
assert, either in the year 1780, or at the 
moment he was then speaking of, that the 
House of Commons was exclusively the 
place (the only place) where the sense 
of the people could be collected; he be- 
lieved, on the other hand, the noble lord 
would not be very ready to maintain the 
Opposite doctrine, that it was the only 
place where the sense of the bd could 
not be collected. On the other hand, he 
would maintain, that the sense of that 
House ought, prima facie, to be thought 
the sense of the people. 

But if he had even gone the length to 
_ gay, that in 1780 the sense of that House 
was not the sense of the nation, many 
things had been done since, which might 
justify him in saying, that at present it 
speaks the sense of the people. Several 
salutary laws had since been passed, to 
check the influence of the crown, and 
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leave members more at liberty to vote 
freely: the contractors Bill had taken 
away from ministers the support of a great 
number of votes, as had also the abolition 
of various offices, the possessors of which, 
while the places existed, were mere tools 
in the hands of the crown, to stifle, in that 
House, the genuine sense of its mem- 
bers. If, therefore, the House had ever 
been able to speak the sense of its 
constituents, while the crown had s0 great 
an influence in it, would any man say 
there was reason to believe, that, purged 
as it now is from contractors, it speaks 
less the voice of the people than it did 
before? The noble lord would insinuate, 
however, that at present it speaks not the 
sense of the people; that the people dis- 
approve. its ete. But it would 
appear strange, indeed, that the people 
should desert their representatives, when 
they were nobly struggling for the rights 
of the people and supporting the consti- 
tution ; for if withstanding the encroach- 
ments of the prerogative, and of the 
House of Lords upon the rights of the 
Commons of England, was not a popular 
contest, and for the advantage of the 
people, he was at a loss what was an 
advantage ; and why the people should on 
such an occasion stand up for the crown 
and the House of Peers, and against the 
supporters of their own rights, was what 
he could not possibly conceive, unless the 
people should have adopted the new idea, 
that the Peers are the hereditary repre- 
sentatives of the people—an idea as ab- 
surd as it is novel. The people knew too 
well the language of the court, to be de- 
ceived. No minister ever ventured to 
say that the House af Commons, while it 
supported his measures, did not speak the 
voice of the nation: it was only when it 
opposed prerogative and ministerial in- 
fluence, that it was charged with speaking 
a language different from its constituents. 
He desired gentlemen would look at the 
number of names to each address, and then 
consider the places they came from. The 
address from the populous town of Wolver- 
hampton, where there were 20,000 inha- 
bitants, was signed by no more than 160 
persons: much in the same proportion 
were the signatures to other addresses, 
such as to the address from a very large 
and populous town in a neighbouring king- 
dom (Belfast); and to the address from 
the city of York, as it falsely purported to 
be, there was the name only of the chair- 
man; but to such shifts and impositions 
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were ministers and those who support 
them driven, in order to delude the public, 
and prop up their tottering fabric. 

Sir H. Hoghton called Mr. Fox to 
order. He said he could not bear that 
the right hon. gentleman should cast such 
indiscriminate censure on all those who 
supported government; and that he should 
ascribe motives to all for the support of 
ministers, which he, for one, disclaimed, 
and which he deemed highly dishonour- 
able. 

The Speaker here interrupted Sir Harry, 
and observed, that he had no right to stop 
the right hon. gentleman, who had not 
offended against order. 

Mr. For rose again. He observed, that 
if what was said in a parliamentary 
language, with respect to the conduct of 
ministers and of those who supported 
them, was to be deemed disorderly, there 
would be an end to the freedom of de- 
bate; and if what was said in that manner 
was to be deemed personally insulting to 
any member, he must only say, that gen- 
tlemen had, for the last three weeks, been 
doing little more than libelling both the 
majority and minority of that House. But 
to resume the thread of his speech, he 
declared he made not the least doubt, but 
when the people should be a little better 
informed, he should see counter addresses, 
or resolutions of a directly opposite ten- 
dency, come from those very places from 
which addresses had lately been sent to 
the throne, as had been the case with the 


city of York; and indeed it must be | 
deemed peculiarly modest to assert that 


the sense of 160 persons was the sense 
of the 20,000 inhabitants of Wolver- 
hampton. He had been frequ.ntly de- 
sired to consult his own constituents, and 


to take their sense upon the subject of 


the present contest; and his hon. col- 
league, who had carried to the throne an 
address purporting to be an address from 
the city of Westminster, had declared in 
that House, that having consulted with 
his constituents, he found there were not 
two opinions on the subject: however, he 
had since attended a very numerous 
meeting of his constituents, where his 


conduct was unanimously approved; so 


that his hon. colleague was now satisfied 
there were two opinions in Westminster ; 
and therefore it was unfair in the friends 
of the ministers to say that the people 
disapproved of the conduct of that House. 
He was always ready to meet his con- 
stituents, and lay open his conduct to 
{ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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their view; -he would submit to their sense 
of it: he was unquestionably ambitious of 
the high honour of representing so great 
a city in parliament; he felt the liveliest 
gratitude for having been already three 
times raised to the high honour of being 
the representative of the respectable elec- 
tors of this city ;~ and it would be to him 
the greatest oF misfortunes, if he should . 
have so acted as to have forfeited their 
confidence, which he prized beyond ex- 
pression. If, however, he had done any 
thing which had lessened him in the 
esteem of his constituents, they would no 
doubt take some method of letting him 
know it; and then he would retire from 
their service, bearing in his mind the most 
lively remembrance of their past favours, 
and feeling unspeakable concern that he 
should have fallen in their opinion. But 
from what he had already experienced at 
their hands, he flattered himself he had 
no reason to appreliend so great a mis- 
fortune: they had elected him once since 
he had formed the coalition which had 
given some so much offence. By that 
step he lamented that he had lost some 
old friends; but he rejoiced also that he 
had acquired many new ones. Gentlemen, 
he said, would recollect the petitions with 
which the table had been loaded, and 
which were sent up from almost all the 
counties and towns in England, against 
the continuance of the American war; 
these petitions might be said to speak the | 
sense of the people of England, and in 

some measure to declare that the House 
of Commons and the people spoke dif- 
ferent languages. But were the poor 
pitiful addresses that were lately sent up 
to the throne to be compared to those . 
petitions, and would any man in his senses 
draw from them the inference that natu- 
rally grew out of the petitions? As to the 
charge brought against him by the noble 
lord, that he had said in a former debate, 
‘ that the House had given up its right to 
stop the supply,’ his answer was, that he 
had said no such thing. What he said 
was this—* that the crown had, bya kind 
of tacit agreement, laid aside its preroga- 
tive with respect to the negative on bills ; 
and that the House had in return laid 
aside its right to stop the supply ;? but 
surely it was fair to say, that if the crown 
resumed that prerogative, the Commons 
would also resume this right to stop the 
supply: for ours was a government of 
confidence, and when that confidence on 
which it is founded is once broken, ther. 
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of course the House would stand by its 
rights. As to the words, ‘ stop the sup- 
ply,’ they required an explanation; if by 
stop, the noble Jord meant entirely to 
withhold, he would say that this was a 
right which was in a great measure gone 
from the House; but if he meant to with- 
hold it for a time, it was a right which it 
might, and ought still to exercise, when- 
ever a proper occasion should occur. 

The question for adjourning the Com- 
mittee was agrecd to. | 


Debate in the Commons on the Receipt 
‘Tax Amendment Bill.) Feb. 10. Mr. 
Eden reminded the House, that a report 
was now lying on the table from the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the illicit 
trade carried on in this kingdom. There 
was a case which ought to form part of 
the object of the inquiry of that com- 
mittee, but on which it did not venture 
to give an opinion, because there was ac- 
tually pending in the House a Bill, which 
he hoped would answer every purpose 
that the committee could wish. The Bill 
he alluded to was for the better enforcing 
the payment of the Receipt-tax ; that Bill, 
however, owing to the present state of the 
- nation, had been too long suffered to re- 
main unnoticed; and yet it was a matter 
of the greatest magnitude, as the tax, if 
properly enforced, would produce 5,0000. 
a week. He did not mean to embarrass 
the present nominal administration with 
guestions on this subject; it was one in 
which every member was interested, and 
therefore he hoped that both sides would 
concur in forwarding a Bill, through the 
want of which this country was weekly a 
loser to a great amount. He called upon 
the noble lord who brought it in, to in- 
form the House when he intended to 
move to take it again into consideration. 

Mr. Fitt said, that as the Bill was ori- 
ginally introduced by the noble lord his 
predecessor, he thought it not decent to 
take it out of his hands: for his own part, 
he thought that if it was the opinion of the 
House the tax should be supported, it cer- 
tainly would be proper to send the Bill to 
a committee. 

Lord John Cavendish observed, that 
though the tax was unpopular, it was not 
upon that account he had hitherto re- 
frained from bringing the Bill forward; 
but because the country, in the first place, 
was in a state of distraction, and in the 
next, because there were some difficulties 


in the clauses, which he hoped the gen- 
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tlemen of the long robe would enable him 
to remove. For his own part, he thought 
the tax a good one; the people had been 
taught to dislike it, before they felt the 
smallest inconvenience from it; but while 
he was satisfied in his own mind that it 
was good, he was an to take his share 
of the unpopularity of enforcing it, and 
therefore, with the leave of the House, he 
would take up the farther consideration 
of the Bill on Thursday. 

Mr. Hussey called upon Mr. Pitt to 
declare whether he was a friend to the 
Bill or not; for if he was not, it would be 
a very singular circumstance indeed to 
see a member out of office attempt to 
carry a question of finance in that House, 
contrary to the sense of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters; he dit not hesitate to say, that 
he was himself a decided friend to the 
tax ; he wished only to know whether the 
Bill was to have the support of the mi- 
nister of finance. 

Mr. Pitt thought he had already suffi- 
ciently ox plained himself on the subject, 
by saying he had no objection to the com- 
mitment of the Bill. Ifthe tax was to be 
continued, and the House scemed to have 
decided that point before Christmas, it 
was proper it should be made as efficient 
as possible; and therefore a Bill which 
had for object to make it so, ought un- 
questionably to be taken into considera- 
tion. When it should get into the com- 
mittee, he would deliver his opinion upon 
it; but more he would not say at present; 
and he thought it not a little strange that 
gentlemen should thus question a minister. 

Mr. Fox said, that every thing in that 
House was now so new and singular, that 
it was not matter of surprise to him that 
the right hon. gentleman shoald think the 
ee put to him a singular one; but,. 
ormerly, when ministers and the House 
were both the defenders of the constitu- 
tion, the former thought it not singular 
that an independent gentleman should 
put a question of a public nature to a ser- 
vant of the public. And what question 
had the hon. member put? A question of 
finance. Towhom? To the minister of 
finance. The minister certainly acted as 
ifhe did not like the question; and he 
answered it just as if he wished to conceal 
his opinion; for he used ‘ifs’ instead 
of positive assertions. ‘If the House 
thought the tax should continue.” That 
was not the language of a minister who 
had a decided opinion. He knew that 
when the tax was first proposed by his 
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noble friend, the right hon. gentleman 
gave it his support; but he believed he 
was not in the House when the division 
took pace before Christmas, on the ques- 
tion for repealing it. The tax was cer- 
tainly unpopular; and he believed it 
would be impossible to find a tax that 
should not be unpopular, if it was efficient ; 
but it was the duty of every man to face 
unpopularity, as he and his noble friends 
were determined to do, in support of a 
measure which they conceived to be ad- 
vantageous to the state. 

It was at last determined that the House 
would on Thursday take the Bill into con- 
sideration. 


Ordnance Estimates— Refusal of the 
Supplies.] Mr. Pitt then moved, that 
the report on the Ordnance Estimates be 
brought up. | 

Mr. For said, that if it was the inten- 
tion of gentlemen in office to bring up the 
report this day, and leave it to be consi- 
dered by the House on some other day, 
he would not oppose the motion ; but if it 
was their intention to take them into con- 
sideration, he would most assuredly vote 
against it. In the present situation of af- 
fairs, it was not surely expected that the 
House would proceed to vote supplies 
until it should be known what answer his 
Majesty would give, or whether he would 
give any at all, to the resolutions which 
had been communicated to him. When 
some information on that head should 
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House, ratifying the resolutions of the 
committee of supply, which granted 
money, and not merely the bill or bills 
founded upon this vote, which were only 
methods to enforce, by the authority of 
the legislature, the payment of money al- 
ready voted by the Commons; s0 that, in 
fact, the vote upon the report now offered 
would be conclusive, and pledge the 
House, and consequently it ought not to 
be called for until his Majesty’s answer 
should be known. 

Mr. fitt replied, that though it might 
not be expected that a formal answer 
should be given by his Majesty, in conse- 
quence of the communication lately made 
to the throne, as in the case of an address, 
still no doubt it was necessary, that by 
some means or other the House should be 
informed what line of conduct his Majesty 
intended to pursue, and certainly such 
information should be given. The House 
was not then full enouyh to debate so see 
rious a question as whether the supply 
should be stopped; he would, therefore, 
after the report should be received, move 
that it be re-committed to-morrow. 

Mr. Fox observed, that if by stopping 
the supply, the right hon. gentleman 
meant refusing a supply, he would tell 
him that nothing was farther from his in- 
tention: but if by stopping he meant 
suspending, he would tell him he thought 
that the House ought to suspend it until 
his Majesty’s intentions should be known. 

Mr. Vempster said, that ever since the 


have been given, then it would be for the | Revolution, a principle had obtained in 
House to consider what measures ought | this country, which had made the public 
to be adopted: but in the present case, to’ business go on smoothly, and without in- 
give the sanction of the House to the re-, terruption: it was a principle of modera- 
tion which had prevented the prerogative 


solutions of the committee of supply on 
the ordnance estimates, would be to carry 
on the most important business, and to 
execute the highest, and, as yet, the only 
undisputed privilege of the House of Com- 
mons, (how long it might remain so he 
could not tell) that of voting money, 
while there was in reality no governmeit 
in this country; or, what might be deemed 
worse, a government existing in defiance 
of that House. The privilege which the 


of the crown and the privileges of the 
House of Commons from being brought 
into collision. If the crown and people 


. should ever be engaged in a struggle be- 
tween prerogative aud privilege, he, as 


one of the people, would have no difliculty 


‘to determine which side to take; but his 


House still possessed, distinct from the. 
other two branches of the legislature, was | 


that of voting money, as the represen- 
tatives of the people; but when bills were 
afterwards brought in, to carry those 
grants into law, then the House was act- 
ing merely legislatively, and discharging 
a function which was common to the three 
estates. It was the vote, therefore, of the 


mind looked forward with horror to the 
event. 

The Report was ordered to be-re-com- 
mitted to-morrow. 


Resolution respecting Frauds on the Re- 
venue.}| Feb. 11. Mr. Eden reminded 
the House, that the report from the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the illicit 
trade carried on in this country hed been 
long upon the table, and deserved the 
most serious attention. From that report 
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it appeared that the losses on the single 
articles of Tea, Wine, and Brandy, 
amounted to two millions sterling an- 


nually. This was a sum of immense mag-., 


nitude, and cor.sequently the House could 
Not too soon turn their thoughts to devise 
means to check smuggling, and to bring 
this money into the kxchequer. For this 
_ purpose, it would be necessary to adopt 

measures that probably would not be very 
popular, and which none but a strong go- 
vernment could ever carry through and 
enforce ; he presumed that the present go- 
vernment would not be thought, by an 
man, such as was likely to attempt ich 
"Measures; and thercfore it was that he 
flattered himself the right hon. gentleman 
would have given way to the wishes of the 
House, and not remained in a situation 
in which he could do his country no ser- 
vice; but in which his continuance, under 
the present circumstances, was a bar to 
such a union, as would produce a govern- 
ment equal to the exigencies of the coun- 
try. In the actual state of affairs, he did 
not mean to propose any measure on 
which there could be a diversity of -opi- 
nion ; but still he wished to proceed a lit- 
tle in the business of that report, and have 
matters so far advanced, that whenever a 
new administration should be formed, they 
might be in such readiness as to be taken 
into consideration immediately. Hie there- 
fore moved, 

«« That this House doth agree with the 
committee in the said resolution, that it 
appears, that the illicit practices used in 
defrauding the revenue hove increased in 
a most alarming degree ; that those prac- 
tices are carried on upon the coasts, and 
in other parts of this kingdom, with a vio- 
lence and with .outrages which not only 
threaten the destruction of the revenue, 
but are highly injurious to regular com- 
merce and fair trade, very pernicious to the 
manners and morals of the people, and an 
interruption of all good government; that 
the more secret illicit practices in the in- 
ternal excise of this kingdom have also 
greatly increased; that the public revenue 
is defrauded to an extent of not less than 
two millions per annum; and that these 
enormitics and great national losses well 
deserve the earliest and most serious at- 
tention of parliament.” 

Mr. Pitt agreed, that there could not 
well be a subject of greater importance 
than the loss occasioned to the revenue 
by smuggling. He confessed that it was 
a business that ought not to be slurred 
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over, and nothing could be farther from 
his intention than to attempt it. To adopt 
mere palliatives would only increase the 
evil. As to the resolution, he had not the 
least objection to it, and should be glad 
to have the business brought to such a 
stage, that the House might proceed with- 
out a moment’s loss of time when there 
shouid be an administration able to carry 
it into effect. . 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Exclusion 
of either Party in forming a New Mt- 
nistry.] Feb. 11. Mr. Hussey took oc- 
casion to observe, that he sincerely trusted 
Mr. Pitt would not let any obstacle, which 
he had power to remove, stand in the way 
of an efficient and united administration. 
He hoped the same complying and accome 
modating disposition from Mr. Fox. Much 
and laudably as a very respectable body of 
that House (the St. Alban’s Association } 
had laboured to eftect this object, it was 
still at a distance. He most ardently 
wished gentlemen on both sides would, by 
such concessions as they could make, cor- 
dially and manfully give way, not to each 
other only, but to the calls and exigencies 
of their country ; which, while they were 
contending, felt the consequences to its 
vitals. An hon. gentleman in his eye, 
who filled the chair at the meeting to 
which he alluded, would, he trusted, read 
to the House the resolution to which they 
had that day come; and he wished the 
House might seriously attend to it. 

Mr. Marsham expressed to the House 
what he thought to be the cordial, the 
unanimous, and the genuine sense of the 
gentlemen who met at the St. Alban’s, 
They were ardent in desiring a union of 
all the virtues and abilities which the 
country possessed, in order to effect some- 
thing like an adequate remedy against the 
various evils under which it laboured. No 
man had a higher idea of both the two 
right hon. gentlemen than he had. Their 
principles, their virtues, and their abilities 
were, in his opinion, great, and might do 
honour to any government in which they 
could cordially unite. This was the go- 
vernment in which the wishes, he trusted, 
of the whole House, and the whole nation 
centered; and to such an idea all the re- 
solutions which the meeting at the St, Al- 
ban’s had yet formed were directed; and 
none more than the last. He then read 
the resolution, which was to this effect : 
« That an Administration, founded on the 
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total exclusion of the members of the last, 
or of the present administration, would be 
inadequate tothe exigencies of the public 
attairs.” 

Nir. For rose, visibly impressed with the 
same ideas which had been urged by the 
former speakers concerning a general and 
substantial union of parties. ‘The desire, 
in his opinion, which went to this capital 
-object, was as laudable as it was general, 
and what little countenance it could de- 
rive from him, he would give it openly, 
conpletely, and unequivocally. It was 
obvious there could, at least on his part, 
be no personal animosity or spleen which 
might be thought operating to that effect 
in the least. He had been generally, and 
especially of late, rather too apt to give 
way where any thing like personalities 
subsisted; and he trusted it would not be 
imagined his mind could be less yielding, 
where there never was, nor ever could be 
any such thing. If there were, and those 
of a more palpable and irreconcileable 
nature than any thing he could imagine, 
this was not atime to cherish or indulge 
them: duty to the community at large, 
demanded every sacrifice which a man of 
honour and principle could possibly make. 
This was not a period that admitted of any 
adjustment that related to the little punc- 
tilios of personal importance, and he 
trusted every public man, who seriously 
fclt the increasing pressure of public affairs, 
would think as he did. 

He would not now insist on the various 
necessities which urged from every quar- 
ter some decisive and immediate remedy. 
The news which had so lately arrived of a 
final adjustment between the empress of 
Russia and the Porte, was an object of 
great consequence. He would not discuss, 
at this time, the policy which he foresaw 
it might produce ; but it required no great 
discernment to see that it would go a great 
way towards fixing the consequence of 
this country in the scale of Europe. Our 
connexion with foreign courts consequent- 
Jy held forth a most important object of 
political attention to us, which required a 
management to which the confidence of 
“that House was essential ; and which, ac- 
cording as we acquitted ourselves, might 
be productive of the most pernicious con- 
sequences. The very report, which had. 
just been referred to, demanded immediate 
attention. If two millions could be saved to 
the revenue, it became a question, why it 
had not been saved? The modes by which 
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practised were various, and must have 
operated on the public to a great extent, 
and with some degree of advantage. 
Wherever, and on whomever this money 
might be recovered, a burthen new and 
extraordinary must unavoidably be laid. 
The retorm meditated must affect certain 
parts of the country. However necessary 
that reform might be, those parts could 
hardly be supposed to acquiesce in it cor- 
dially. How, then, could it be effected ? 
How could the regulations on which its 
efficacy and success depended, be exe- 
cuted without a government acting with 
the consent and sanction of that House as 
wellas the crown? He trusted gentlemen 
would attend to these circumstances; the 
credit of the country called for every 
species of support which could be given it. 
This would inevitably occasion new taxes 
to a very unprecedented extent. He, for 
one, saw no other prospect of relief than 
by such impositions as would infallibly 
produce it. What administration, destitute 
of the confidence and support of parlia- 
ment, could effect such an object? The 
unpopularity attending such measures as 
could no longer be withheld in consistency 
with public safety, would destroy the most 
able, active, and industrious ministry this 
country ever saw, without a very great 
majority of that House at its back. 

These particulars, and a great variety 
of others, he stated with no other view in 
the world than‘to urge the necessity of an 
immediate union of parties. He, for his 
own part, saw no personal objection on 
either side, and he trusted the right hon. 
gentleman saw none. The House seemed 
so generally interested, and in some mea- 
sure agreed in the idea of a coalition, that 
he thought them entitled to as full an ex- 
planation on that head as he was able to 
give them. He paid many compliments 
to the right hon. gentleman’s abilities. 
He respected what he had always under- 
stood to be his political principles. None 
of these did any one whom he had con- 
sulted wish him to renounce. The union 
he wished to see take place was a union 
of principle, and he should not be the 
more sure of any man’s principles from his 
readiness to appear implicit in the adop- 
tion of his. There could, in his appre- 
hension, be no personal contention be- 
tween the right hon. gentleman and him- 
self. Whatever might have occurred in 
the heat of debate, he trusted they were 
both alike sensible, meant nothing per- 
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was obvious the right hon. gentleman was 
not slavishly attached to the emoluments 
of office ; he never thought he was, and 
he rejoiced that a late instance had so fully 
evinced that he was not. He trusted the 
House would also give him some credit on 
that score. No action of his life could be 
brought up which in the least would 
fasten any very interested charge against 
him.—So far their dispositions were not 
dissimilar. What was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s ambition? Was it not glory? 
A reputation grafted on the advantage 
which he trusted the country might one 
day reap from his exertions in her service. 
A nobler, a more magnanimous passion, 
he would say, never fired the human 
breast ; and whoever was not animated by 
such a principle, did not, in his opinion, 
deserve any share in the public confidence ; 
was no proper object of popular approba- 
tion; was not an elicible candidate for the 
attention and applause of Englishmen. 
Here, also, he was not without hopes 
he should be permitted to put in his claim 
for some degree of confidence on the same 
principle. tle protested that every other 
consideration was, in his opinion, trivial 
and of no weight; that no sacrifice was 
too great to be offered at such a shrine; 
and that he would go any lengths with any 
man who would shake hands with him in 
this truly glorivus, truly patriotic, and 
truly constitutional ground; and he was 
ready to own, that the right hon. gentle- 
man had always appeared to him as aiming 
at the same great and desirable object. 
As on this subject, however, he wished 
to conceal nothing, he would say the only 
suspicion he entertained, and which had 
originated in the mode by which the right 
hon. gentleman obtained and kept posses- 
sion of power, was, that he entertained an 
opinion that the crown might appoint a 
ministry, and persist in supporting them, 
who had not the confidence of the House. 
He wished he might find the suspicion ill- 
founded, but he dreaded to find it true; 
for then a union on such a principle was 
Impossible. It went to deprive this coun- 
try of an executive government, in which 
the people had any concern, over which 
they could exercise any control. All the 
Instances of voting money was on a prin- 
ciple of confidence. The minister’s in- 
fluence in the House depended on what 
confidence they had in him; he was their 
‘trustee; to them he was responsible for 
every article of public expenditure. The 
very estimates to be considered that night 
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were instances of the same principle in 
the constitution; and every sum of money 
voted for the Ordnance, was voted by 
gentlemen incapable of judging for them- 
selves whether those sums were properly 
applied or not; but in confidence that 
lord Townshend, the duke of Richmond, 
or any other whose province it was to di- 
rect the business of that very important 
department, were competent to pronounce 
on the fitness of the objects for which this 
money would be applied. 

He did not well apprehend where the 
difference between the right hon. gentle- 
man and himself, in respect to measures, 
could lie. That concerning their several 
plans for the government of India, though 
decided already by the House, he was 
still willing to accommodate as far as 
possible. His Bill, he thought at the same 
time, would be a loser by the new modifi- 
cations to which he was willing to submit 
it; but he would gladly have it possessed 
of as much public confidence as possible. 
He was therefore happy to assure the 
House, that whatever secmed most objec- 
tionable with regard especially to patron- 
age, would at least in a great measure be 
removed. Few exceptions on this very 
material point at least, would, he per- 
suaded himself, remain, in consequence of 
the plan which he had now under con- 
templation; but notwithstanding this, 
should any discordance of opinion still 
continue on that head, he saw no impro- 
priety in submitting even that to the dis- 
cussion of parliament. The only obstacle, 
then, which still remained, was the present 
situation of the right hon. gentleman. He 
declared thepersonal’attentions or situation 
of his noble friend (lord North) would 
prove none. But there could be no 
cordial, no firm or efficient union, till the 
right hon. gentleman and his party sub- 
mitted to the constitution of the country. 
The expedient referred to in the duke of 
Portland’s letter was, that they should 
cease to be the ministers of this country, 
but continue to support the ctiquctte of 
office till a proper arrangement could be 
made. He declared, however, that, as a 
man of honour, he saw no other hindrance 
to the union which had been urged than 
that now stated; that he could not treat 
with men while they refused to treat on 
constitutional grounds; that he meant 
only to support the constitutional conse- 
quence of the people of England; and 
that a negociation which admitted a pre- 
cedent so destructive of it, was inconsistent 
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with his personal honour, and with his 
duty to his country. 

Mr. Pitt said, there was one ground on 
which gentlemen seemed principally to 
wish for a union; and that was, that if 
the present ministry were dismissed and 
the late one restored, the opposition that 
he would give to the measures of that ad- 
ministration would prevent the members 
of it from acting with all that vigour and 
efficacy that the state of affairs required : 
on this subject he would say this much, 
that he should not be found in opposition 
to any measure which should appear to 
him calculated for the public good; he 
knew heavy burthens must be laid on the 
people, let who would be ministers; and 
to those burthens he would not object, if 
he should see they were laid on with judg- 
ment and discretion. A$ to union, it was 
not possible that any man could wish for 
it more sincerely than he did, provided it 
could be effected upon nruciple and with 
honour. The right hon. gentleman spoke 
last of personal situations, and he did 
right; for if they could agree upon every 
thing else, it was impossible they could 
differ on that head. There might, indeed, 
be persons, against whom he had no 
personal dislike whatever ; whose private 
character he respected and revered; 
whose abilities were eminent; and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, they were persons 
of that description, with whom he could 
never bring himself to act in the cabinet. 
[ Mr. Pitt was understood to have lord 
North in view.] Theright hon. gentleman 
said, a union might take place, in which 
one minister might look to the right for 
support and confidence, and another to the 
left; but he thought a minister ought to 
look to both; he ought to look for the 
confidence of his sovereign, and for the 
confidence of that House; he would go 
farther, he ought to look for the confidence 
of the House of Lords and of the people. 
He had said to the House before, and he 
would repeat it again, that there was no 
Jaw in thiskingdom, which made it criminal 
in him to remain in office, notwithstanding 
a resolution of the House of Commons. 

He would, however, admit, that the confi- 
dence of that House was absolutely neces- 
sary, and that an administration could not 
last that did not possess it. He did not, 
however, agree with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that there was any similitude be- 
tween the resolution of the 16th of January, 
and that principle of confidence on which 
money was voted in that House. It was 
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certainly necessary that the Commons, in 
matters which, being entirely professional, 
they were not able to judge of, should 
confide for the propriety of them, in the 
minister from whose department the esti- 
mates came; as, for instance, in the case 
of the ordnance estimates, which were to 
be voted that evening, the House must 
of course repose a confidence in the 
master-general of the ordnance, whose 
duty it was to see that the estimates were 
proper; but surely the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not declare that this was the 


-kind of confidence the House had in view 


when the resolution of the 16th of January 
passed. With respect to the resignation 
which the right bans gentleman looked 
for as a preliminary to a treaty, he was 
ready to say this much, that he and his 
colleagues were ready to resign the moment 
there should be a prospect of an adminis- 
tration being formed, by whom the country 
might be effectually served. But when he 
considered the duty he owed to his sove- 
reign and to the people, he could not 
reconcile it either to that duty or to his 
own honour, to resign sooner. With 
resptct to the India Bill, there were points 
which he had hitherto maintained, and 
from which he felt not the least disposition 
to recede; and if the part he had taken in 
coming into office had produced no other 
good than that of defeating a measure that 
threatened the constitution of the country, 
he should ever think he had done a meri- 
torious service. If such alterations should 
be made by the right hon. gentleman as 
would remove the grounds of his appre- 
hensions for the constitution, he would 
find great consolation even in this, though 
other parts should remain in the Bill to 
which his objections were as strong as ever. 

Lord North said:—I was not present 
at the commencement of this debate, but 
I can easily see from what has passed 
since I came into the House, that I have 
formed a considerable part of the subject 
of what has been said. Give me leave 
therefore, Sir, to say a few words, upon 
a subject which I am sure I do not wish 
to make the topic of debate here, but 
which were I to pass over, now that it is 
brought forward, I should do injustice to 
myself, and be wanting in respect to the 
House. Sir, it is impossible for me not 
to perceive that the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, alluded to me, as the per- 
son with whom he could not act. I beg 
leave to say, Sir, that whatever that gen- 
tleman’s opinion may be, from whatever 
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mdividual quarter that language may come, 
with whatever flow of words or turn of 
phrase it may be expressed, I shall never 
think it incumbent upon me to yield my 
situation, to desert or be driven from the 
ground upon which I stand in this country, 
to gratify the whim, the caprice, or un- 
reasonable prejudices of one individual, 
whatever may be his situation or his opi- 
nion of himself. But if in the present 
distracted situation of public affairs, 
brought on by the means used by the 
right hon. gentleman to obtain his situa- 
tion, I find that the public voice calls for 
my retirement, that I am in the opinion 
of the public at large, and in reality the 
obstacle to the formation of that stable, 
extended, and united administration which 
the present distractions require, God 
forbid that I should be the person to stand 
in the way of so great and necessary a 
measure! I can appeal, Sir, to the uni- 
form tenor of my life, if such a conduct 
be conformable to it. I can assure you, 
Sir, and the House, that whenever it shall 
appear to be the sense of the public that I 
am the obstacle, there is no love of power, 
no love of emolument, no object of ambi- 
tion, that shall induce me to remain one 
moment the bar to so great a public bene- 
fit as a stable administration, calculated to 
govern the country in its present critical 
_ situation. But, Sir, it is to be judged 
how far I am the obstacle that stands in 
the way of such arrangements. My right 
hon. friend near me (Mr. Fox) has stated 
the principle upon which he is ready to 
unite with the right hon. gentleman. He 
has stated the concessions he is ready to 
make in his Bill for the government of 
_ India; he has stated the ground and prin- 
ciple upon which: they differ, that the 
right hon. gentleman must submit to the 
dictates of this House, before he can be 
united in principle with my right hon. 
friend. But has the right hon. gentleman 
shewn any spirit of concession? No, Sir, 
the right hon. gentleman chuses to declare, 
that he cannot act with me. But does he 
bend to the repeatedly declared opinion 
of the majority of this House, that they 
can have no confidence in him. No. 
But in this day of concession for the bene- 
fit of the country, the right hon. gentleman 
avoids the concessions which he owes to 
the House of Commons, but states it as a 
matter of principle to exclude me. I am 
but a trifling object indeed, compared with 
the constitution of this country, and the 
honour, reputation, and dignity of this 
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House. Let the right hon. gentleman do 
what he ought to do to this House, and 
it is of little comparative importance 
indeed what becomes of me, ** Mecum ut 
voles cum Republica redi in gratiam.”” 
But the right hon. gentleman, instead of 
making the concessions that are required 
by the House, says, in answer to my right 
hon. friend, that he must look both to the 
right and to the left: that he considers 
the confidence of this House not alone — 
sufficient for a minister in this country, 
but that, besides that, there should be the 
confidence of the King, the confidence of 
the other House, and the confidence of the 
public. I agree with the right hon. gen- 
tleman. The confidence of his Majesty is 
highly necessary, and God forbid that any 
man should pronounce such a libel upon 
the prince upon the throne, as to suppose 
his Majesty not to give his confidence to 
those he appoints his ministers! The con- 
fidence of the other House is important, 
the confidence of this House is most 
essential, and the confidence of the public 
is of great and signal utility. I agree with 
the right hon. gentleman that they are all 
necessary : nay, 80 necessary, that I cannot 
admit of a single exception. I therefore 
say, Sir, that while there is an exception 
to the right hon. gentleman, while this 
House withholds their confidence from 
him, while he continues in office in defiance 
of their opinions repeatedly expressed, he 
wounds the honour of this House, he tar- 
nishes its reputation and overturns the 
principles of the constitution of this coun- 
try as they have existed ever since the 
Revolution. Let the right hon. gentleman 
conform to the constitution, and I am 
sure, as I said at setting out, though I will 
not retire to gratify the unfounded preju- 
dices of any man, I will not allow myself, 
if the country require it, to be the obstacle 
to the formation of an extended and united 
administration, which this House unani- 
mously voted to be necessary, which the 
right hon. gentleman agreed to in his vote, 
but which he is determined not to pro- 
mote by his conduct. 

Mr. Marsham returned his most sincere 
and hearty thanks to the noble lord, for 
the noble, upright, patriotic, and disinte- 
rested conduct he had that night displayed, 
which would justly entitle him to the 
thanks of his country. The Chancellor o€ 
the Exchequer must now be sensible 
that all the obstacle to a union rested witla 
him. He was now called upon to resigma 
in the manner pointed out by the right hom. 
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gentleman over against him. Let him 
then resign: if he found that a treaty was 
sherwards practicable, then the union 
would of course take place; if, on the 
other hand, he should find difficulties rela- 
tive to personal situations, though now 
disclaimed, he might then resume his pre- 
sent ae ere and upon stating the 
grounds of difficulty to be with the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, there was no 
doubt but he would receive ample support 
from the House ; but as matters now stood, 
it appeared to him impossible that he 
should remain minister any longer. 

Mr. Powys paid his tribute of applause 
to the patriotic conduct of the noble lord; 
for his private character he had already 
the greatest respect, and his speech that 
night did his public character the greatest 
honour. For his own part he was not one 
of those who would insist upon secluding 
the noble lord from a share in a future 
administration; but since he had himself 
so disinterestedly and so nobly expressed 
a readiness to sacrifice his own prospects 
to his country’s good, he now confessed 
that the fault would be the right hon. 
gentleman’s, if he any longer refused to 
pay to the House of Commons that de- 
erence due to a branch of the legislature. 
It gave him pain to say it, but it was true, 
that, while his right hon. friend refused 
to resign, after what the resolutions of the 
House had declared, and what had been 
said in the course of the present debate, 
he and his right hon. friend must be two. 
His right hon. friend acknowledged that 
the confidence of the House of Commons 
was necessary to a minister; did he think 
that to resist that House was the way to 
gain its confidence? Was “it not much 
more likely that he would gain it by sacri- 
ficing his opinion to that of the House, 
and acting in conformity to its wishes. 

Lord Mahon said, that his right hon. 


friend ought to resist the sense of the | 


House, if by so doing he could preserve 
the constitution. But the moment he saw 
the constitution was out of danger, then 
it would be criminal in him to oppose the 
wishes of the House; for he (lord Mahon) 
was so great a friend to the democracy of 
this government, that, except for the pur- 
pose of saving the constitution, he would 
not suffer prerogative to stand in the way 
of the just rights of that House. But 
when the House claimed a power of 
naming ministers, it destroyed the consti- 
tution ; and that it assumed the right of 
nominating ministers was very clear. Now, 
{ VOL. XXIV.] 
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with respect to the safety of the constitu- . 
tion, he did not think it could be secured 
until the India Bill should be disposed of ; 
and when that should happen, and all the 
dangers that might arise from it averted, 
then, but not before, he would advise his 
right hon. friend to resign. , 

General Conway said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not yet given 
an explicit answer, whether or not he 
would resign. The noble lord now put 
the resignation, not upon the late resolu- 
tions of the House, but upon the success 
of the next India Bill; which was as much 
as to say, that if the House should differ 
from the right hon. gentleman on that 
head, then he would remain in office in 
spite of the House. How this could be 
reconciled to decency or duty, he could 
not tell; but when he considered the state 
of Europe, of our finances, revenues, and 
credit, and also the state of Ireland, he 
must say it was dishonest to remain in of- 
fice, to the suspension of all the great 
measures that these objects so pressingly 
called for. 

Governor Johnstone condemned as ab- 
surd, the wish to unite all the abilities of 
the House, and yet to exclude from the 
union the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
whose abilities were so great and so well _ 
known to the House. He admitted the 
abilities of Mr. Fox to be great; he al- 
lowed him to be one of the greatest men 
in the world; but he was no greater than 
Julius Cesar, who undid Rome. Oliver 
Cromwell also was a great man, and had 
led the House of Commons great lengths, 
but he overturned the constitution: this 
he thought would have been the effect of 
the right hon. gentleman’s India Bill if it 
had passed, and it was prevented by the 
right hon. gentleman over the way; and 
his continuance in office was no less ne- 
cessary, in erder to prevent the Bill from 
passing in any other shape. He declared 
he had no prejudice to the right hon. 
gentleman; so far from it, that if there 
was to be an election of a king in this 
country, he would most cordially give 
him his vote: but he wished to preserve 
the constitution from that euthanesia, to. 
which he thought his Bill would have 
led it. 

After some further conversation, the 
House adjourned.* 


* Notwithstanding the discouraging cir- 
cumstances which appeared in the above de- 
bate, the associated members still continued 
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Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Refusal to dismiss his Ministers—and on 
the Postponement of the Supplies.) Feb. 
18. On the order of the day being read 
for receiving the Report of the Committee 
of Supply, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox rose 
together, which occasioned a moment’s 
contention in the House; but the latter 
giving way, the former stated that he only 

esired to say very shortly what the situa- 
tion of ministers was previous to the 
eee now to be agitated. He then 

eclared, that his Majesty had not yet, in 
comphance with the resolutions of the 
House, thought proper to dismiss his pre- 
sent ministers; and that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had not resigned. This much he 
thought necessary to say, prior to any 
discussion on the subject of supplies. 
Upon this, 

Mr. Fox rose, he had heard the decla- 
ration of the right hon. gentleman with 
the greatest astonishment and concern: 
it was, in his opinion, such language as 
this House had never heard since the Re- 
volution, or, however, he might say, since 
the accession. What was it but a flat 
and peremptory negative to the senti- 
ments and wishes of his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons, who, ardently desirous of the 
dake welfare, and the honour of every 

ranch of the legislature, had taken the 


their endeavours to effect a union. They re- 
turned their unanimous thanks to lord North 
and Mr. Fox for their open, candid, and manly 
declarations of their willingness to conciliate 
the differences subsisting between the con- 
tending parties; and an expedient was at 
length suggested, which, without any con- 
cession of principle on either side, but only a 
concession of mode, it was hoped might lead 
to an amicable negociation: this was, that 
the duke of Portland should be requested by 
the King to have a conference with Mr. Pitt, 
for the purpose of forming a new administra- 
tion. This proposition was acceded to; and 
a message was accordingly sent by Mr. Pitt 
to the duke, in which he acquainted him, 
that he was commanded to signify to him 
‘“‘ his Majesty’s carnest desire, that his grace 
should have a personal conference with Mr. 
Pitt, for the purpose of forming a new admi- 
nistration on a wide basis, and on fair and 
equal terms.” This message was perfectly 
satisfactory to the duke of Portland as to the 
mode proposed, but he wished to have the 
terms of the message perfectly understood 
between him and Mr. Pitt previous to the 
conference. The word ‘ fair’ he had no ob- 
jection to; it was a general term, and they 
might in framing the arrangement, mutnally 
discuss what each considered to be fair: but 
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most cautious and delicate means in their 
ila not only of preventing every thing 
ike a breach, but even of closing the 
wound when made? In what situation 
then did the House of Commons stand ? 
To what a degree of insignificance were 
the representatives of the people, and the 
people themselves, reduced by this expe- 
dient? Could it be said that they. had any 
longer the least influence in the constitu- 
tion of the country? He would answer 
boldly, and to the point. In his opinion 
the matter was nearly at a crisis. Was 
not this the first answer of the sort that 
ever had been received by the House 
from a prince of the Brunswick line? A 
prince who was born and bred among a 
people who had long adored his personal 
and domestic virtues, to whom all the 
nation looked with pleasure and confi- 
dence, whose ancestors had Jaid them 
under the highest obligations, and from 
the qualities and virtues of whose progeny 
they had the most sanguine expectations; 
that he should have been the first to treat 
their humble and respectful representa- 
tion with so little ceremony as a direct 
negative, language would not bear him 
out in stating the sentiments which a con- 
duct so new and extraordinary undoubt- 
edly impressed on his mind. Would any 
member of the House pretend to say, that 


the word ‘ equal’ was a limited and specific 

term, and therefore he wished to know from 

Mr. Pitt to what particular object it was in- 

tended to be applied. It seemed to promise 

slender hopes of a real union, and had the 

appearance of forming an arrangement more 

on the idea of having equal numbers of each 

party in the cabinet, than on mutual confi- 

dence and unity of principles. Mr. Pitt re- 

plied, that the word objected to would be best 

explained at their conference, and declined 

all further preliminary discussions. Two 

other proposals were offered by the duke of 
Portland; the first, that he should be per- 

mitted to construe the message of Mr. Pitt 

to imply a virtual resignation: the second, 

that he might receive his Majesty’s com- 

mands relative to the conference from the > 
sovereign in person: but they were both re- 

fused.— Thus ended all hopes of a coalition 

of parties; and the meeting at the St. Al- 

ban’s closed their eftorts with declaring, 

“‘ That they heard, with infinite concerp, that 
all further progress towards a union was pre- 
vented by a doubt respecting a single word ; 

and that they were unanimously of opinion, 
that it would be no dishonourable step in 
either of the gentlemen to give way, and 
might be highly advantageous to the public 
weltare.” 
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the Pipe had any parallel in the history ' perience of our forefathers to be set aside, 
of the country, except in such times as | and dismissed for the abstractions and 
one would wish, during the present con- | theories of innovators, on a system which 
test, if possible, to forget? Was there ' had stood the wonder and admiration of 
not then actually existing a variance be- | ages? He trusted the firmness, the mag- 
tween the House of Commons and the | nanimity of that virtuous and respectable 
other branches of the legislature? Was | majority, who had gone so far and done 
the message now delivered of a pacific or | so much, would not desert them on this 
conciliatory tendency? Ought not every | critical and trying occasion. He trusted 
species of conduct, as things were now | they would face the difficulties they had 
circumetanced, to have been as soft and ac- | to encounter with resolution and dignity. 
commodating as possible? Was it friendly | They were in circumstances in which no 
to the liberties of this country, the con- , House of Commons had been for many 
stitutional importance of the people, or | years; and as every thing about them 
the consequence of their representatives | must consequently bear a new aspect, 
in parliament, to have answered their; their present duty was deliberation and 
wishes in & manner so very unsatisfac- | attention. There was evidently danger 
tory ? Gentlemen in private life regarded , in every step; and it became them to 
each other with so much respect and de- | think once and again before they acted. 
licacy, as never, but in cases which could ! Now was the time to make a pause; and 


admit of no palliative, to contradict each 
others desires. It was this mutual defe- 
rence and complaisance which constituted 
the beauty, as well as utility of social in- 
tercourse: and the powers which entered 
into the constitution of this country were 
actuated and kept alive by the constant 
and happy application of this great prin- 
ciple. Harmony renderedall the branches 

the British legislature one, and ren- 
dered its operations effectual and consis- 
tent. But he would ask what tendency 
his Majesty’s message had to produce 
that cordiality and union, which consti- 
tuted the vital spring of the British go- 
vernment? Had not a majority of the 
House of Commons, almost from time 
immemorial, Rovernee this country? Was 
it not a confidence in the House of Com- 
mons that gave energy and effect to every 
administration? Was it not the counte- 
nance and concurrence of the House of 
Commons which gave popularity and sta- 
bility to the throne? Was it not in clash- 
ing with this radical and primary principle 
that so many calamities had happened 
in some of the reigns prior to the Revo- 
lution? Was it not to the influence of 
‘this principle that we owed all the glo- 
rious and memorable things that had been 
achieved during the war before last? 
What could be the reason for relinquish- 
=s principle, which, ever since its pre- 
valence, has been marked with the most 
striking advantages ? Now, however, was, 
it seemed, the sera fixed on for governing 
this country by other principles, without 
a House of Commons, and independent 
of the people. But were the provisions 
80 well eetablished by the wisdom and ex- 


he trusted it would be a solemn and deci- 
sive one. The subject which demanded 
their consideration was unquestionably 
one of the most serious and important 
that ever had, or ever could demand their 
consideration. ‘It was neither less nor 
more than what it became them to do 
under a circumstance so novel and un- 
recedented in the history of a free par- 
iament, as to destroy their consequence 
for ever, unless some method was devised 
by which their honour and independence 
could be saved. Noman could say this was 
not an object of great moment; or if any 
man could boldly come forward and assert 
that the House of Commons was not in a 
situation altogether peculiar to the pre- 
sent moment, he would only say, in re- 
turn, that such a declaration would not 
be less extraordinary than the fact which 
it denied. 

He trusted gentlemen, on a topic 80 
near to every Englishman’s feelings, would 
excuse his repetitions, as he thought in 
his conscience too much could not be 
said to rivet the novelty of the circum- 
stance on the mind. It was at least un- 
paralleled in the annals of the country 
which related to our most prosperous con- 
dition, and had not the shadow of a pre- 
cedent, but in those melancholy times, 
which were still the opprobrium of our 
history, and involved a series of the most 
awful and affecting calamities that ever 
degraded and disgraced a great and brave 
people. If ever, therefore, any period 
was more big with calamity than another, 
if ever a design to annihilate the consti- 
tution was entertained, it seemed now to 
be that period and that design. And 
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when should the House pause on its 
situation, its duty, its importance, its in- 
terests, its connexions, and the conse- 
quences of being reduced and suppressed, 
but when a proscription stared them in 
the face? For these, and a variety of 
reasons, he thought the present subject 
ought to be delayed. Men’s minds, at 
least those who viewed the matter as he 
did, could not be in a state sufficiently 
cool and collected to view the matter ma- 
turely and dispassionately. They ought 
to be permitted leisure, that they might 
think on every word they said, and every 
measure they adopted, lest precipitation 
might derange them, so as to produce the 
greatest public difficulty. 

He had, from a variety of such con- 
siderations as these, rose to suggest to the 
House the necessity and propriety of 
waving the question of supplies for a very 
short period, that gentlemen might come 
on a future day, perfectly awake to the 
situation in which they were now placed 
by his Majesty’s answer to the resolutions, 
which, by an order of the House, had 
been laid before the throne. He did not 
conceive that any very satisfactory argu- 
ment could be urged against a proposition 
so much justified by the present condition 
of the country at large, and the House of 
Commons in particular. He called on 
gentlemen to consider under whiat a de- 
scription they would henceforth sit in the 
House, on the supposition that this contest 
ended in favour of the present ministry. 
Did it not completely overthrow their 
power in the constitution? Did it not 
reduce them to a state of the most perfect 
non-entity and insignificance? Did it not 
make them as little as cver their ancestors 
had made them great? Did it not strip 
them of all the powers and privileges with 
which time, the constitution, and the peo- 
i of England had vested them, and 

ring them back to that original insigni- 
ficance in which some of our historians 
affected to place them? And was it not 
in such a progress of degradation as this, 
that the Frouse was interested in making 
a stand, and exerting with all its remain- 
ing vigour its last efforts in its own pre- 
servation? He therefore urged gentle- 
men, by their regard for a government 
which had no parallel on the face of the 
earth, for the salvation of whatever they 
most valued as men and Englishmen, for 
all those rights which, having derived un- 
impaired from their ancestors, it was their 
duty and their pride to transmit unsullied 
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to posterity, to deliberate on where they 
were, how they were situated, and to what 
object these very uncommon circumstances 
tended. He asked how they could an- 
swer to their constituents and their own 
consciences, for having acted in such a 
predicament as the present without caus 
tion, principle, or mature attention. These 
had marked, and, he trusted, would con- 
tinue to mark, their conduct. He had a 
better opinion of their prudence than to 
imagine they were to be disconcerted or 
deranged by any thing they could now 
hear from a- quarter so evidently hostile 
to their wishes, and which had contrived 
to act so long independent of their con- 


‘fidence. 


He had often stated his conceptions of 
the prerogatives of the throne. The pre- 
sent question involved them very mate- 
rially. That his Majesty had a legal right 
to appoint whom he pleased, and even to 
continue those whom he had appointed to 
be his ministers, in opposition to the sen- 
timents of this House, he pretended not 
to dispute. But he was certain, on the 
other hand, the public money was trusted 
with the House of Commons, whose right 
to distribute that money was at least not 
less legal. When, therefore, either the 
one or the other of these rights were as- 
serted in the extreme, he could consider 
it in no other light than as a challenge; 
and the party thus defied was bound in 
duty to its own honour, calmly and deli- 
berately to consider with itself whether it 
should take up the challenge or not. He 
did not know that any defiance more ex- 

licit and direct could be given to that 

ouse than the one which had just come 
from the right hon. gentleman. He hoped 
the House was not by any means prepared 
to accept of it without farther and more 
sedate consideration. Whatever their 
feelings and resentments might be, they 
would not, on an event so awful and por- 
tentous, he imagined, act with temerity or 
indiscretion. They were driven to ex- 
tremes, and the consequences undoubtedly 
would be with those who imposed on them 
a line of conduct which it was their wish, 
their united desire to avoid. How long it 
might be proper for them to maintain such 
a system of moderation and delicacy he 
did. not know; but he was anxious they 
would depart from it in the present stage 
of the business as little as possible. 

He had been singled out as constantly 
enjoying a doctrine respecting moderation 
and temper in the House, of which his 
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own example was no very striking spe- 
cimen: for such a turn to what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, he gave the author 
of it full credit. He was aware at the 
same time that the sarcasm did not, or at 
least but slightly, affect him; for he had 
always observed a material distinction be- 
tween that vehemence which originated in 
debate and characterised the mode of in- 
dividuals, and that violence or inconside- 
ration which often affected conduct. The 
heat produced by argument, and the cir- 
cumstances of a popular assembly, was 
very different from that precipitancy or 
temerity in action which was always the 
mark of weakness or design. He was 
ready to plead guilty to no very common 
degree of warmth where the subject struck 
him as interesting and important ; but he 
appealed to the House, to the world at 
large, and to every act of his political life, 
whether any part of his public conduct 
had ever been distinguished by want of 
temper. He was happy to think that this, 
at least, was not his greatest weakness, 
and that the imputation so repeatedly and 
sarcastically aimed at him would, on the 
whole, be found more perfectly applicable 
elsewhere [looking at Mr. Pitt ] than with 
him. But if ever any want of temper 
could for a single moment be indulged in 
that House; if warmth was ever justifi- 
able on any subject or at any time ; if any 
emergency rendered it necessary for in- 
dividuals to take an open and decided part 
in dispute, this, he presumed, above all 
the very singular contingencies which dis- 
tinguished our history, demanded an im- 
mediate surrender of every disguise. The 
point at issue admitted of no parley what- 
ever. It was decided by one party. The 
other had no alternative but to render 
their decision as wide, as respectable, and 
as effective as possible; and he had the 
most perfect confidence in the prudence 
and spirit of the House. It was on such 
occasions as the present that great and 
conspicuous talents were called into ex- 
istence, were roused into action, were 
exerted for the welfare of society, and he 
did not doubt but the ability of the present 
House of Commons, in spite of whatever 
artifices were practised against them, would 
bear them honourably through the con- 
flict. They would find resources in the 
cause of the constitution and the people, 
which no other cause could produce, and 
which had always, in the face of every 
Opposition and danger, proved ultimately 
4r1umphant. 
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The measures already adopted he had 
thought were separately and respectively 
adopted on the most solid and substantial 
grounds. These had partly been justified 
by the event. But it was now obvious 
they had not produced the whole effect 
for which they were proposed. Others 
were consequently still necessary. What 
these should be it did not become him to 
say ; it did not become the House imme- 
diately to determine. But, in his opinion, 
something farther was necessary. The 
variance stated by the minister to subsist 


- between the crown and the House could 


not but give something like a new turn to 
men’s feelings and ideas. He confessed 
it to have impressed him with the most 
awful apprehensions; and was this a state 
of maint favourable to the discussion of a 

uestion which involved the peculiar dis- 
tinction of that House? Could gentlemen 
deliberate maturely on a subject which, 
whatever way it might be decided, would 
materially affect the interest and tranquil- 
lity of the country by its decision? He 
considered the message which they had 
heard from the minister as a greater cala- 
mity than any this country had endured 
for a century past; and the feelings and 
apprehensions of mankind could not help 
being alarmed for the probable conse- 
quences of a measure that put every thing 
sacred and valuable to the issue of who 
should ultimately prove strongest. 

He was not ignorant by what reasoning 
the adjournment for which he should move 
would be opposed, though his conception 
could not furnish him with a single argu- 
ment against it, which would not originate 
in misrepresentation. Gentlemen on the 
other side would put a construction on — 
every word he adopted most perfectly 
foreign to his meaning. To stop the sup- 
plies, he knew as well as any man, was an 
expedient which could only be justified 
by the last extremity. He begged, how- 
ever, to declare, that he, for one, was not 
yet ripe to adopt such a strong measure. 
His faculties were in a state of suspension 
by what he had heard, which allowed him 
not to say what was most proper. The 
hesitation of eight and forty hours could 
not much affect the business of the coun- 
try one way or other ; and this was a res- 
pite which every aspect which could be: 
taken of public affairs abundantly justified. 
But he solemnly and earnestly entered 
his protestation against imputing to this 
conduct, which originated in delicacy for 


| the honour of the House, any thing like a 


i 
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desire to put off the supplies. He knew 
the necessity of these, and no man could 
be more averse than he was to do any 
thing that must prove distressing to the 
country. 

Why, then, were the House of Com- 
mons so circumstanced by the obstinacy 
of his Majesty’s ministers, or the ad- 
visers of his Majesty, as that they could 
not pfeserve their own rights, the rights 
of the constitution, or the rights of 
the people, without such an assertion of 
their prerogative as must be attended with 
the most serious mischief? Who were to 
blame for all this, but thuse who defied a 
majority of parliament, and set up their 


own sagacity in opposition to the collected - 


wisdom of the House? He was sincerely 
sorry any individual should so far forget 
his consequence, however respectable, as 
to think it beneath him to submit, not to 
any personal etiquette, but to the honour 
of the House, to that voice which had 
always prevailed in the purest times of 
this country, to that decision which no 
minister till now had ever the hardihood 
to contest, to that constitution which it 
had always been the greatest glory of 
the greatest men to venerate and obey. 
What, then, was the principle on which 
we beheld at this moment a ministry with- 
out the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons? an executive government in which 
the House placed no degree of trust 
whatever? How could a phenomenon in 
the constitution be accounted for on 
those great and liberal principles which 
had ever been its proudest distinction ? 
He was unwilling to adopt any language 
that might be capable of misconstruction ; 
but it was fair and manly to say, that the 
design of ruling this country without the 
voice of the people was now obvious. He 
would readily absolve the right hon. gen- 
tleman from any imputation of this sort, 
but he would not so readily absolve those 
who had secretly advised his Majesty to 
appoint a set of men to the executive go- 
vernment of this country in opposition to 
A majority of the House of Commons. 
These persons, whoever they were, had 
adopted a system of politics totally incon- 
sistent with the functions of that House, 
hostile indeed to the spirit and character of 
a free government. It was their evident 
intention to render the House of Commons 
the mere tool and organ of despotism. He 
hoped the spirit of a brave and a free peo- 
ple would defeat the base design; but the 
design would not appear the less dark and 
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disingenuous.that it was not permitted to 
succeed. 

He had long observed the machinations, 
hatched and harboured by a combination 
of persons, against the liberty of this 
country, whose political principles were 
too well understood to need any farther 
illustration. These persons had long en- 
deavoured to have the voice of the peo- 
ple on their side, had long struggled 
to make the people parties in their own 
ruin, had long endeavoured to make them 
at enmity with their best friends, and to 
persuade them that those only who ran 
every risk, and sacrifice every thing de- 
sirable on their account, were most hos- 
tile to their interest, and least inclined, as 
well as least able to do them any real ser- 
vice. This was one of their most capital 
manceuvres, which they were playing off 
in the face of a country bleeding at every 
pore, and under circumstances which ren- 
dered us the derision and contempt of all 
the world. But how was it meant to de- 
molish the consequence and utility of this 
House? Had they not resisted every idea 
of delicacy which ought to have operated 
in favour of that majority which opposed 
the ministers they had put in, and conti- 
nued to support? Had they not trifled 
with the voice and inclinations of the 
House, so forcibly and explicitly an- 
nounced by the several resolutions in the 
Journals? Had they not procrastinated 
that issue which the business of the public 
and the wishes of the House had so long 
and repeatedly urged, till the patience of 
the House was nearly exhausted? He 
hoped that virtue would prove superior to 
the temptations it had now to encounter ; 
though, as all delicacy was over with one 
branch of the icgislature, some might think 
it ought also to be at an end with another. 
He was of a dificrent opinion, and held it 
to be their duty to continue in the same 
prudent and respectful temper in which 
they had begun. Notwithstanding the 
plan’ laid to precipitate them into an im- 
mediate refusal of such supplies as were 
necessary for carrying on the public busi- 
ness, he was not without hopes that the 
House would act such a part as would 
justify them to their constituents. Whe- 
ther they should go immediately into a de- 
cision which should finally settle the dis- 
pute between the privileges of parhia- 
ment and the prerogatives of the crown, or 
whether some anterior step might not be 
deemed more eligible: what this would be, 
whether two or three hundred expedients 


» 
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might be most advisable, were, in the pre- 
sent state of his mind, questions to which 
he dared not hazard an answer. He would 
only say, in general, that whatever had 
the most distant promise of answering any 
pacific purpose, he, for one, would be 
anxious to adopt; and, if possible, by 
every expedient which human sagacity 
could suggest, to avoid altogether a dis- 
cussion so hostile to public tranquillity. 
He wondered by what principle the 
right hon. gentleman could reconcile his 
present situation to the feelings of his own 
mind. He was satisfied he could not be 
where he was from choice. Was every 
one, then, who saw and admired the dis- 
play of his great and splendid abilities, 
more sensible of their present improper 
application than he was? He certainly 
meant no personal disrespect, and he per- 
suaded himself the right hon. gentleman 
would not take it in that light, when he 
suspected he was the dupe of those who 
were enemies to the constitutional im- 
portance of that House. They presumed 
on his youth, the popularity which attended 
the family to which he belonged, and the 
illustrious name which he bore; and were 
he to use the same freedom in that House 
which one friend might use toanother, and in 
aroom with the right hon. gentleman alone, 
he would address him on the present con- 
test in these words—* You are contending 
in the House of Commons, not for the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, or the constitution, 
connected with the exercise of these pre- 
rogatives, but for a set of men, who are 
only making yo the instrument of their 
arobition ; and that object gained, they wili 
make you nobody. It is their intention to 
make you only an accessory to their own 
plans, and whenever their schemes are ful- 
filled, they will destroy your utility for 
ever. They make you exert your utmost 
endeavours to pull down this asylum of 
liberty, but you unadvisedly involve your- 
self in its ruins.”?—If therefore ministers 
were determined to brave the power of 
parliament, and oppose their own personal 
feelings to the honour of the House and 
the welfare of the people, they must abide 
by the consequence. The principle on 
which they acted was an everlasting bar to 
any prospect of unanimity in that House. 
He was alarmed more by this than any 
other circumstance whatever. It ever had 
presented to his mind a menacing aspect 
to the liberties, not of the House only, but 
ofthe country. It affected that great vital 
and active principle in the constitution on 
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which all the privileges of Englishmen 
hung; and while that impediment remain- 
ed, no coalescence could be expected. It 
placed an ocean between them, which it 
was impossible to pass, and put every wish 
of agreement or connexion altogether out 
of the question. 

These were a few of the circumstances 
which at present pressed on his mind the 
absolute necessity of a solemn pause. This 
question itself was a question of the last 
importance, when stated in an abstract 
and general point of view. He was, how- 
ever, happy to find that the particular 
species of supply now moved was not im- 
mediately indispensable, and that no ma- 
terial disadvantage could possibly happen, 
at least for the very short space to which 
he wished the House to adjourn. He 
shuddered to debate a proposition of such 
magnitude: 

“ Tempus inane peto requiem spatiumque 

furori.”’ 

He wished only for such a pause as 
would allow gentlemen time to re-consider 
all the steps which had yet been taken, or 
might be farther necessary to put a proper 
period to the contest which had unhappily 
so long interrupted the business of the 

blic, and concluded with moving, that 
Instead of “ now,” the report be received 
on “ Friday.” : 

Mr. Powys said, that the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman was the only proper 
course to be pursued in the present ¢ir- 
cumstances of the country. It was the 
moderate course; for he confessed that he 
dreaded to come to the decision on the 
question of supplies. If the House must 
be called to that question, if they were yet 
to come to issue on the point, he trusted 
he should have constancy of mind to meet 
it; but he still persevered in imploring 
gentlemen to withhold from the alarming 
extremity, yet to moderate their temper, 
and to consider that while this dreadful 
pause existed, the affairs of their country 
were running into waste. He must, he 
said, give his concurtence to the motion 
which had been made, as the only means 
of giving us a breathing time, in the pro- 
spect that a compromise might be brought 
about; and he confessed that he thought 
& compromise might yet take place. It 
was true that the answer which they had 
received from the crown put the House 
into a very delicate situation. That House 
must support their resolutions. They 
must not, for the sake of any set of men, 
the ministers of the day, sacrifice their 
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character, their duty, their office in the | of a union. In desiring him to resign be- 
constitution. But they might take a gen- | fore they could negociate, he might be 
tle course in pursuing the means which | assured that they did not mean to trick 
were necessary to their preservation; the | him. The whole country would be pledges 
answer of the crown could not pass with- | to him of his security, for the country 
out a notice. [Mr. Powys was given to | would not bear to see a ministry formed 
understand, by signs and in whispers, that | without him. His Majesty’s answer un- 
the House had not received any direct | doubtedly did not satisfy their wishes ; but 
answer from the crown. ]—He said, that | so far as it went, it merited their thanks : 
they had unquestionably received an inti- | but the only real answer that they yet had 
mation of the will of the crown on the | to their Resolutions, was the seeing the 

subject of their resolutions. The ministers | right hon. gentleman in his seat on the 

were not changed, nor had they resigned. | Treasury-bench. He trusted he would be 
Was this an answer that either did or , able to give a better account of the matter 
could satisfy the House? Must not the | than that he retained his office against the 

House take some farther step on the oc- ; collective wisdom of the House, and that he 
casion? He knew it was the sense of the | acted in a capacity prescribed by the Re- 
House that they should do so, and he | solutions of the House. So far as these 

wished to propose a moderate course. It ! Resolutions were injurious to their coun- 
was, that they should either present an | try, let the majority who put them upon 

address, or pass a resolution, declaring | the Journals be accountable: but since 
that they had the confidence that his Ma- | they were there, he held that the House 
jesty would yet take measures which should | were bound to see them carried into eftect. 

"give effect to their resolutions. By this ; Before he sat down, he said he must take 

proposition, which, if he found that it met | notice of a circumstance which he had 
the sense of the House, he said he should | heard, and which he thought of sufficient 
move, he trusted the end which they had | authority to warrant him in putting a 

in view, would be answered. His Majesty | question to the right hon. gentleman. It 

would have opportunity to re-consider the | was rumoured, that his Majesty had, with 

resolutions, and they would not come so | the most paternal attention to the wishes 

readily to the alarming question, which | of that House, proposed a measure for 

must be the result if no other answer was | effectually answering their Resolutions, by 

given. In the mean time, he said, the | the formation of a new ministry: he begged 

right hon. gentleman had great merit in | the right hon. gentleman to say whether 

his moderation. He had proposed an ad- | this was so or not, and what was the rcason 

journment, by which ministers were yet | that his Majesty’s paternal wishes had been 

enabled to shew that they were actuated | frustrated. 

by better motives than the mere lust of | Sir William Lemon said, that he wished 

power. Of Mr. Pitt he still professed he | not for any union on the principles now. 
had the highest notion, and he confided in | held forth. The minister had made every 

his patriotism, and in the integrity which | concession which his personal honour and 

he had always shewn, that he would yet | official situation could permit him to make; 

deliberately consider the merits of his | and as these two must stand or fall toge- 

situation, and As to the pressing calls of | ther, he was in hopes he would not stoop 
his country. It was the saying of a dis- | to any improper negociation. He had 

tinguished writer, that there were some | never liked the Resolutions of the House: 
men whose abilities were born with them; | he thought them arbitrary, violent, and 
some men who achieved abilities; and a | personal. Many allusions had been made 

third set, upon whom abilities were thrust. | to the unfortunate reign of Charles 1. 
These, the writer said, were the three or- | when the House of Commons had swal- 
ders of able men; and all these three dis- | lowed up all the other branches of the 
tinctions of ability met and were com- | legislature. But he begged gentlemen 
bined in Mr. Pitt. He had the highest | would recollect, that then the people and 
opinion of him, and, in taking the part | their representatives were unanimous. The 
which he did on the present occasion, he | right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) seemed 
by no means intended opposition person- | abundantly sensible that this was not the 
ally to him. He had confidence in Mr. | case; fur the public were all in a ferment 
Fox and his friends, that they had fair and | against the former ministers, and unani- 
honourable designs in the proposition | mous for the present. For this reason, 
which had been submitted to both parties | instances drawn from that unhappy period 
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were by no means applicable to the pre- 
sent. He was glad the minister had dis- 
covered so much resolution in so good a 
cause; and he hoped he would persevere, 
asthe national credit depended on that 
circumstance, more perhaps than the 
House in general would be willing to 
allow. 
Mr. Pitt was happy to give way to any 
hon. gentleman, anxious to hear what 
their sentiments on so important a point 
were. At the same time it would be na- 
turally expected that he would say a few 
words on the very extraordinary speech 
which had been just delivered by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him. A great 
part of what had been said was evidently 
founded in a misconception of what he 
had stated previous to the debate. He 
would aoeul to all who heard him, whe- 
ther he had stated what he said as a mes- 
sage from his Majesty. The truth was, 
that he had not signified any immediate 
communication with the throne on the 
subject; and in order to put the matter 
out of doubt, he would repeat his words, 
and leave the House to judge of their 
accuracy: * That his Majesty had not 
thought proper.to dismiss his ministers in 
. obedience to the resolutions of the House, 
and that his ministers had not resigned.’ 
This declaration he stood pledged to make 
previous to the present discussion, and 
thought it his duty to state what he had 
done; but he little apprehended such a 
use could have been made of it. He had 
_ meant it only as an intimation of the pre- 
sent situation of the ministry, that they 
were precisely in the same predicament 
that had’ produced the resolutions which 
had been submitted to the consideration 
of his Majesty. The right hon. gentle- 
man, however, had, with his usual elo- 
seat and ingenuity, laboured this as a 
irect answer from thethrone. He, for 
his own part, wished as much to bring the 
question to an issue as the right hon. gen- 
tleman affected to dread it. An attempt 
was made to colour the putting off the 
supplies, as if it was only the pause of a 
moment, and that this pause was occa- 
sioned by a circumstance which the House 
had not foreseen, and which put the 
House, the country, and every thing in 
quite a new situation. Allowing all this 
to be true, which he would not allow but 
for the sake of argument, how could such 
an explanation of things put a dispute on 
facts which the least discerning might sce 
through? The supplies were to all intents 
[ VOL, XXIV. ] 
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and purposes stopped. The right hon. 
gentleman affected to call it postponing, 
but he trusted the people of this country | 
would see that the trick attempted to be 
put upon them and on this House, was too 
shallow to have effect. It could not, he 
was well persuaded, succeed against the 
gon sense of the people of this country. 
ut why would not gentlemen come openly 
and plainly forward? He was sure no 
man would doubt that he allowed the right 
to the House of Commons of withholding 
the supplies, whenever the circumstances 
of the case would justify such a measure; 
but he was in hopes no man would say the 
present was a crisis of that kind. The 
right hon. gentleman, conscious of the 
fact, was very prudently and consistently 
averse to push the question. It was then 
only that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers could be fully investigated. It 
round, and for this end, he 
would urge the going into that question; 
and he challenged those on the other side 
to meet it fairly, openly, without disguise 
or subterfuge, like men. For in this dis- 
cussion, the different motives of the con- 
tending parties would be obvious; and he 
would say with the utmost confidence and 
sincerity, that it, was a decision he could 
urge, for which he was anxious, as he 
knew from the temper and principles of 
the House, they would be shy indeed, in 
the present state of the country, to with- 
hold those supplies on which the harmony 
and energy of government depended, and 
for which the national faith was pledged. . 
Many of the right hon. gentleman’s 
arguments had been addressed personally 
to him, but with what propriety gentlemen 
of feeling and delicacy would judge. 
There were points in personal honour 
which no man of spirit could for any ob- 
ject whatever forego; and whatever were 
his connexions or attachments, he hoped 
never to forfeit feelings, without which he 
could not retain consistently any opinion 
of himself. He would therefore declare, 
once for all, that he considered his per- 
sonal honour deeply and inseparably con- 
cerned in the present situation which he 
held; and that he would not, on any ac- , 
count, first resign, and then stoop to ne- 
gociate; that was, leave his place in order 
to make part of a new administration. 
What! would he consent to tell the world, 
by such a step as this, that he was capable 
of sacrificing any thing to the love of si- 
tuation? No: it did not become him to 
trifle in this manner either with his own- 
[2k] 
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character, or his Majesty’s confidence. 
But at present he held a cennexion with 
s who contammated him. Would 
this be any where else believed? And 
what was the meaning of all those per- 
sonalities so repeatedly pointed to him, but 
that he should relinquish one set of men 
in whom he trusted, and knew he could 
trust with safety, for another; that he 
ehould begin to serve his country by dom 
& private injury to those whom he coul 
not but regard with admiration; that he 
should be obliged for a paltry share in 
office to sacrifice his personal feelings, and 
treat those with whom he had been long 
in habits of intimacy and esteem with a 
neglect which bordered on perfidy. He 
was convinced the House, the public, those 
who knew him at least, did not conceive 
him capable of purchasing office at so dear 
a rate. These were his sentiments on a 
subject about which he had been much 
pressed, and he hoped they would be con- 
sidered as final. It was certainly true, 
that his Majesty had been induced, out of 
his paternal regard for his people, to pre- 
pose another administration. But the 
noble duke to whom application for that 
purpose had been made, had put a very 
summary period to the business. A per- 
sonal c ence had been desired, which 
however could not, # seemed, take place 
till ministers had resigned their situations ; 
and # was moreover to be a condition in 
this formation, that the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox) was to have the sole no- 
mination of the new arrangement. 
: Mr. Fox stated the proposition made to 
the duke of Portland, as hmging entirely 
on the House of Commons. This was a 
circumstance which his grace was not 
any means disposed to give up, and there- 
fore every proposition to that purpose 
would be nugatory, while this essential 
preliminary was not adjusted. 

Lord North rose, to offer his senti- 
ments on the present of affairs. 
He could not consider them but in the 
most serieus Jight. The contest seemed 
now to rest precisely on this point, whe- 
ther the existence of this House was to be 
continued or not. This question, so in- 
teresting m its nature, lad been denomi- 
nated a parliamentary punctilio. But in 
what did this punctilio rest? Did it owe 
its existence to a constitutional collision 
of principles, er to the obstinate pride of 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
administration? He for his own part was 
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stance to some such cause as he had iast 
described; and to what other could he 
attribute it? Had not every method 
which invention could suggest been prac- 
tised for the purposes of union; but had 
not all been unsuccessful? He, for his 
own share, was so much impressed with 
the awfulness of the crisis, that he was 
still reddy to avow the strongest inclina- 
tion to sacrifice every thing to introduce 
and establish union. On this point he 
had formerly given his sentiments. To 
these sentiments he adhered, and he hoped 
gentlemen would at least give him credit, 
when he affirmed, that no motive would 
ever induce him to obtrude himself in 
office, or to throw an obstruction in the 
way of pocuele that union between 
arties which was so ardently desired. 
hat, then, could be the reason for mi- 
nisters retaining their places, contrary to 
the opinion aid in defiance of the resola- 
tions of the House? All their objections 
had been obviated. The India Bill, thae 
monster which they had conjured up, was 
to be shaped to their own liking, at least 
its most exceptionable clauses were to be 
placed under proper restrictions. India 
was, therefore, out of the way. He him- 
self was out ofthe way. On what ground 
then, on what plausible pretexts could 
ministers either rest their claim to office, 
or shelter themselves in the retention of 
their places? He was happy to find that 
all their ostensible reasons were removed, 
and they were driven to the last shift, 
that of asserting, that their remaining m 
office was now no point of public concern, 
but a duty which t owed themselves. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
declared, that he must be driven frum his 
situation—that he should contaminate him- 
self by yielding to the sentiments of the 
House. But is his submitting himself to 
the decision of this House a circumstance 
of contamination or reproach? {n the 
situation in which he himself had been 
placed some few years ago, he yielded to 
the sentiments of the House ; but did this 
concession of sentiment imply guilt, er 
criminate him either personally or pub- 
licly ? Quite the reverse. In his conduct 
on that occasion he had only acted as it be- 
came every minister to do. Ue had 
yielded to the sense of parliament, a du 
which he should always reckon himself 
bound to fulfil. Much had been said of 
the intemperate language and condaet 
of opposition. But hoe could such as- 
eertions be supported? Had they not 
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conducted themselves with the utmost 
deference to majesty and the dignity 
of that House? Yet their moderation 
was denominated violence, and the tem- 
per of their conduct, rashness and preci- 
itation. But had such assertions any 
eure “ were they admissible in 
riet - Je 2? If words were 
cot ahered: if they bad not ceased to be 
the ‘vera vocabula rerum,’ they could 
not be applied. The right hon. gentle- 
man now challenged the decision of the 
House on the supplies. He wished to 
listen to the opinion of parliament. These 
condescensions gave him much satisfac- 
tion. He was happy to find that the 
right hon. gentleman shewed any disposi- 
tion to attend to the sentiments of the 
House. This was surely a revolution 
both of principle and conduct in him, and 
totally different from what in former in- 
stances he had avowed and practised. Be- 
fore he sat down, he would advert to one 
circumstance respecting what the right 
hon. gentleman had stated in regard to 
the resignation of ministers. He had ob- 
served that right hon. gentleman some- 
times inaccurate and inarticulate on par- 


ticular pointe which did not just answer | 


his purpose. Ele should therefore be glad 
to know whether the right hon. gentleman 
had said that ministers had not resigned, 
or that they had not yet resigned. The 
monosyllabie ¢ yet,’ in this instance, which, 
perhaps by a fraud of inarticulation, the 
right hon. pene might have smug- 
led, was of the utmost importance to be 
own. Much had been said of the po- 
larity of the present administration. 
rom what sources did the minister borrow 
such sentiments, and such nostrums? 
Was it from those that sat round him? 
Or was it from the tumultuary meeting 
which had been held last Saturday in 
Westminster-hall? He was convinced that 
on the complexion of that meeting it was 
extremely difficult to decide: one de- 
scription of citizens had cried out, * No 
coalition !’ Another had called out, ‘ No 
back-stairs influence !’ but which of these 
popular clamours bad predominated, de- 
pended on the utmost nicety of ear to de- 
termine. These vociferations of the mul- 
titude, besides, were not altogether the 
result of the dispassionate decision of the 
citizens of Westminster, but owed their 
origin, as he had learned, very much to 
the nervous, impassionate gesticulation, 
and sonorous eloquence of one noble lord 


(Mahon), and to the very disinterested 
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eloquence of another (lord Mountmorris), 
who, to be sure, was not biassed by Bri- 
tish property; who had exposed himself 
in his voyage to this kingdom, to the . 
perils of the seas; who professed himself 

a citizen of the world, an advocate for 
the universal rights of mankind; who had 
abandoned his own country, who had 
even left its freedom at hazard, that he 
might devote himself to the interests and 
salvation of this nation. From the in- 
finence of such characters on the minds 
of the people of this country, there was 
no reasoning, nor were these the Proper 
test of popular approbation. The noble 
lord again lamented the circumstances of | 
the present crisis, in which the two powers 
of the country were drawn to extremes. 
He this calamitous situation would 
be averted, if possible, and that the right 
hon. gentleman would -think of making 
some sacrifice of his mighty dignity. It 
was acruel circumstance for the House 
to be compelled to come to a resolution 
derogatory of the prerogatives of a mo- 
narch, who had 80 frequently expressed. 
his predilection in favour of its honour 
and its privileges. 

Mr. Brooke Watson said, as reference 
bad been made to the sentiments of the 

ple out of doors, respecting the popu- 
arity of ministers, he would state to the 
House the opinion, though not of the 
body, yet of a considerable body of the 
people on that subject. It was that of 
the citizens of London assembled in Guild- 
hall last week. At that meeting, they 
had given an explicit sentiment in favour 
of administration. 

The Sultcitor General combated an 
idea, which he stated had been thrown 
out by Mr. Fox, that a case similar to the 
present, in which majesty had refused to. 
attend to the voice of the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons had 
on that account refused to grant him sup- 
plies, had occurred since the time of the 

volution. [Herehe was reminded bya 
general cry of the House, that Mr. Fox. 
had restricted his period to that of the 
accession of his present Majesty.) He 
affirmed, however, that Mr. Fox had con- 
fined himself to the wra of the Kevolu- 
tion, and he was of course entitled to rea- 
son on that point. He would state, in 
opposition to this mode of reasoning, a 
case directly in al sau On the 13th of 
May, 1701, the House of Commons, after 
various resolutions, at last agreed to ad- 
dress his Majesty to remove for ever from 
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his presence lord Somers, lord Orford, and 
the earl of Portland. After doing this, 
however, did they suspend the supplies till 
such time as his Majesty's inclination was 
known? No: forthe very next day, they 
voted a supply for guards and garrisons, 


which was nearly the same thing with an. 


ordnance estimate. He adverted to the 
precipitancy of the manner in which the 
resolutions had been passed, and con- 
trasted that circumstance with the af- 
fected moderation of the present motion. 
He said, test in office had been called for 
from ministers. The House would not 
allow them to give evidence of their abi- 
lity and character. It insisted on the mi- 
nister’s retiring, and by such a resignation 
declaring himself guilty. He expatiated 
on the popular qualities of the minister, 
and declared, that he was the minister of 
the people. He reasoned on the late ad- 
dresses which had been presented to the 
throne, and insisted, with many significant 
nods, that they were not the effects of 
a aa 
r. Erskine said, that the learned gen- 
tleman, in order to make a display of his 
reading in the Journals, had insisted, that 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) had said 
what he did not say, or what, if he did say, 
he immediately checked himself in: for 
he did not say absolutely that this was the 
first time since the Revolution that the 
crown had given a flat refusal to the re- 
quest of the Commons; but having said it 
so at first, he instantly corrected himself 
by saying, ‘* at least since the accession of 
-the House of Hanover.’ The learned 
gentleman might therefore have spared 
himself the trouble of producing a prece- 
dent to prove what nobody had denied. 
He justified the resolutions of the House 
against the ministers, from the famous 
work of lord Somers, written in answer to 
the declaration of king Charles the second 
to the people of England, on the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament in 168]—reading 
several passages, which took up the dis- 
tinction between impeachments to punish, 
and addresses and resolutions to remove 
ministers: the first requiring accusation 
and trial, the last resting on that opinion 
which may depend upon matters palpable 
and certain, though beyond the reach of 
legal proof, and which may be destructive 
of all confidence, though not a foundation 
for punishment. | : 
Sir William Dolben declared himself a 
friend to the original motion. The answer 
that had been that day given as the import 
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of his Majesty’s determination respecting 
the two se alutione he conceived to be 
proper, and such as ought to be satis- 
factory. To the first resolution, that de- 
claring it to be the opinion of the House, 
that there ought to be a firm, efficient, ex- 
tended, united administration, it was plain 
bis olan! had been graciously pleased 
to attend, having had the goodness to en- 
deavour to procure a conference between 
the right hon. gentleman and a noble duke. 
With regard to the second, declaring the 
continuance of the present administration 
to be an obstacle to that, the declaration 
of the right hon. gentleman that day, he 
thought, was a sufficient answer; for he 
saw no reason whatever for the right hon. 
gentleman’s resigning. He complimented 
Mr. Fox on his abilities. He said he be- 
lieved his ambition was to do good, and 
that he had it in his power to do a great 
deal towards saving his country, but 
wished he would let others participate in 
the glorious work. He said, if the argu- 
ment prevailed, that the House had a 
right to negative the King’s nomination of 
ministers, while it was admitted on all 
hands that it was the undoubted prero- 
gative of the crown to name its own mi- 
nisters, it was reducing the prerogatives 
of the prince upon the throne to a mere 
state of empty pageantry, and putting 
them upon the footing of governor 
Sancho’s feast, serving them up with 
pomp, and announcing their names in 
form, in like manner as the dishes were 
set before the governor of Barataria, but 
not suffering the King to exercise any 
one of them, any more than Sanchp was 
permitted to taste and enjoy the viands 
that were brought to his table. This was 
treating his Majesty shamefully. It was 
“To keep the word of promise to the ear, 

And break it to the hope.” | 
He hoped that union so earnestly desired 
would be effected, but he thought it ex- 
tremely wrong to stop the supplies, and 
could consider the present amendment in 
no other light. 

Mr. Scutt spoke against the amendment. 
He acknowledged the great authority of 
the House, and that if they insisted mi- 
nisters should go out, they must go. If 
they were to resign for the purpose of 
negotiating, he should not be sorry ; but 
if it was merely for the purpose of grati- 
fying the vanity of the other side of the 
House, or to lower the present ministers 
in the estimation of the public, he would 
advise them not to think of a resignation ; 
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at present, they had the people on their 
side, many of whom, in the addresses to 
the throne, spoke very different language 
from that of their representatives in that 
House. 

The question being loudly called for, 
the House divided; Yeas, 208; Noes, 
196. Majority for the postponement of the 
supplies, 12. When the division was over, 

Mr. Powys moved, ** That this House, 
impressed with the most dutiful sense of 
his Majesty’s paternal regard for the wel- 
fare ot his people, relies on his Majesty's 
royal wisdom to take such measures as 
may tend to give effect to the wishes of 
his faithful Commons, which have been 
most humbly represented to his cr hae 
and which his Majesty has been gracious y 
pleased to assure this House, that he will 
take into his consideration.” 

Mr. Pitt strongly insisted that the 
House, by postponing, had absolutely re- 
fused the supplies. He likewise declared 
that he saw no necessity for the motion in 
question. © 

Mr. Foz insisted that no such thing had 
happened, and declared that it was the 
sal ee from his wishes; nay, had the 
question been to deny the supplies, he 
would have voted against it, on the ground, 
that he thought the House had not yet 
tried every means in their power to get a 
direct answer relative to their resolutions. 
He was of opinion that his hon. friend had 
better withdraw his motion for the present. 

Mr. Dempster said, it was extraordinary 
that Mr. Pitt should insist on knowing 
better than the persons themselves what 
construction they had put on the vote they 
had given. He assured him on his honour 
he had not voted with an intent to deny 
the supply, but merely to postpone it. 

Mr. Powys hinted his acquiescence to 
withdraw his motion, on which it was 
withdrawn. 

_ Lord Mahon then desired to know, 
whether the hon. gentleman intended to 
bring it forward again as the next day. 

Mr. Powys said, he would not pledge 
himself to any such thing. 

Lord Mahon then wished to know, whe- 
ther Mr. Fox intended to bring forward 
that motion, or any othcr, as to-morrow. 

Mr. Fox said, it was sufficient for him 
to acquaint the House, that the committee 
on the state of the nation would sit to- 
morrow ; therefore it was the duty of 
members to attend. Whether any mo- 
tions would or would not be made, he 
could not particularly say. 
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Feb. 19. Mr. Powys begged to say a 
few words in vindication of his character, 
which, in common with the rest of those 
members who composeed the majority last 
night, had been improperly attacked by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a little 
before the House adjourned. That right 
hon. gentleman had ascribed motives to 
the majority on the last night’s division, 
which he could venture to declare did not 
actuate his conduct: he had charged them 
with having refused the supply. He as- — 
sured the House, that when he voted last 
night against the bringing up the report 
from the committee of supply, nothing 
could be farther from his intention than to 
refuse the supply; bis only motive, and 
that he believed of the whole majority, 
was merely to delay the consideration of 
it, until the House should have time to 
take some previous steps, which the exi- 
gencies of the times required: and in 
order to convince the right hon. gentle- 
man that this was his motive, he would to- 
morrow prove to him, by voting for the 
supply, that he did not mean ultimately 
to refuse it: at the same time, however, 
he thought it proper to say, that the vote 
of supply ought to be preceded by some 
such resolution as he proposed last night ; 
and therefore he would endeavour to new 
model it in such a way as to remove any 
ambiguity to which it appeared liable, 
and he would move it to-morrow before ~ 
the House should proceed to vote the 
supply. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that as he did not 
mean to anticipate the debate upon the 
motion, of which the hon. gentleman had 


just given notice, he would not say any 


thing at present on the subject. He agreed 
with the hon. member, that the most ef- 
fectual mode by which he could convince 
him and the public, that by his vote of 
last night he did not intend to refuse the 
supply ultimately, would be to grant it to- 
morrow. When that event should have 
taken place, he would then retract the 
opinion he delivered last night, that the 
intention of the majority was to refuse the | 
supply. 

Mr. Fox said, that when the right hon. 
gentleman was pleased to say that the 
majority of the House, on last night’s di- 
vision, meant wholly to refuse the supply, 
he did so in direct opposition to the de- 
claration of every man who had spoken 
on the question ; for they one and all de- 
clared, that they had not the least inten- 
tion to withhold the supply; but that 
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they thought it necessary to pause a while, 
in order to consider what measures ought 
to be taken in so new and extraordinary 
a situation of affairs. He thought then, 
and he thought so still, that the supply 
ought not to be withheld ; but he thought 
also that it ought not to be voted uncon- 
ditionally. Some measure ought neces- 
sarily to be adopted; such, for instance, 
as that which had been alluded to by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last but one; 
upon the success of some such measure 
he was ready to vote the supply, relying, 
with the utmost confidence, that his Ma- 
jesty would attend to the voice of his 
faithful Commons. 

Mr. Pitt said, that when any proposi- 
tion should be submitted to the House, it 
would be for them to dispose of it as they 
should think proper; but he would never 
make a compromise on the subject. 

Mr. Fox replied that he wanted no 
compromise ; but he desired the right 
hon. gentleman would recollect, that he 

Mr. Fox) was not pledged to vote for 
the supply; he thought it ought to be 
voted ;. but at the same’ time he thought 
the vote ought to be preceded with some 
other, without which he was of opinion 
the supply ought still to be postponed a 
little longer; and the more so, as this 
particular supply was not in its nature 
very pressing. 

Mr. Marsham declared, that in voting 
last night for postponing the supply, he 
never entertained an idea of refusing it 
entirely ; and therefore he felt himself 
not a little hurt by finding that Mr. Pitt 
ascribed to him, and to the majority, 
motives which they never felt. He ad- 
vised the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not to take up slightly opinions that were 
injurious to men who respected their 
characters. For his own part, he did not 
think he ought to consider himself in a 
better light than that of a Frenchman, 
who met in an assembly with others, to 
register the edicts of a sovereign or his 
minister, since he was not to dare to exer- 
cise his freedom of acting, without bring. 
ing down upon himself the most ill- 
grounded and odious charges from the 
minister of the crown. The right hon. 

entleman ought to’recollect, that when 
he threw out such reflections against 
members, he must not expect to be looked 
upon in his private capacity, but as his 

ajesty’s minister, whose menaces were 
injurious to the cause of liberty and the 
freedom of debate. 3 
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Mr. Put replied, that he did not take 
up his opinion lightly; he thought last 
night, and he thought still, that to 
such a vote as the House passed last night, 
was, under all circumstances, tantamount 
to a refusal of the supply ; and it was not 


upon slight grounds he formed that opinion. 
Mr. Fox charged Mr. Pitt with having 
shown the most sovereign contempt for 


the constitution, and with having arro- 
gantly and insultingly trifled with the opi- 
nion of the House; in defiance of which 
he had dared to give such unconstitutional 
advice to his Majesty, as had made him 
give such an answer to his Commons as 
none of his race ever gave before. = 

Mr. erg hikes declared, that to him 
the vote of last night appeared in no 
other light, than an attempt wholly to re- 
fuse the supply, and by that idea he had 
been gdided m the vote he had given. 

Mr. Honeywood said, that when he 
voted for posponine the supply, he never 
dreamt of withholding it entirely; he 
looked only for a short delay, until the 
House should have time to consider what 
ought to be done in so critical a state of 
affairs. 

Mr. Powys hoped his character was so 
well known that it was not: necessary for 
him to declare, that whatever he thought, 
he dared to say, and whatever he said, he 
dared to think; and therefore he flattered 
himself that it was not necessary for him 
to assure the House, that when he said 
he meant only to delay, not to refuse the 
supply, he meant what he said. If he 
wished not to postpone merely, he would 
have done like a noble lord (Camelford 
who a few years ago, distinctly an 
avowedly moved, that no supply should 
be granted. 

Mr. Pit warned the House to beware 
of the confusion into which the nation 
would be plunged if the supplies should 
be withheld. 

Mr. Fox said, the confusion could bé 
created only by the right hon. gentleman, 
by his obstinately resolving to remain in 
office. When lord Camelford moved that 
the supplies should be wholly denied, he 
by no means intended to create confusion ; 
but he had so high an opinion of the 
patriotism of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, of whom in other respects he 
thought very ill, that he knew the noble 
lord would not throw the nation inte con- 
fusion by staying in office, after the sup- 
ee should have been refused; but that 

e — have immediately quitted his 


§21] ' to dismiss his Ministers. 
siteation, and in a minute all would be 
again. It would be just so with the 
right hon. gentleman. Confusion could 
be created only by his remaining in office ; 
and the moment he should retire frogs it, 
all would be harmony again. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ that the committee 
on the state of the nation do sit on Mon- 
day,” on which day an answer might be 
ex to the address, which he hoped 
the House would vote to-morrow. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Powys’s Motion, ** That 
the House relies on the King’s Readiness 
to form a United and Efficient Administra- 
pone | Feb. ZO. Mr. Powys rose, and 
said, that he had to beg the indulgence of 
the House to a motion which he had al- 
ready intimated but imperfectly. He 
was however now fully prepared to state 
it as distinctly as he had conceived it. 
The grounds, the objects, and the effects 
of such a proposition as he now thought 
proper to mention, claimed the attention 
of the House. The pressure of public 
calamity and embarrassment pointed to 
the motion he would suggest. He came 
forward with the motion he was now to 
make, from a conviction that the consti- 
tution was in danger. This was the idea 
which pressed upon his mind, and to 
which he owed his present feelings; and 
this, as well as every other step he should 
take, he would direct to the preservation 
of the utility, the dignity, and the honour 
of the House of Commons. No man, 
when the right hon. gentleman stated the 
answer of the crown to the resolutions of 
the House, who thought with him, but 
were of opinion, that some step eught un- 
aan to be taken previous to stopping 
the supplies. Then what was the measure 
moet eligible on that occasion; and which, 
while the minister retained his situation 
without effect, the House was in some de- 
gree bound to adopt? Supposing the sup- 
plies had preceded this motion, what 
would have been the construction of that 
conduct? ‘You were told that his Ma- 
jesty had not, after taking your resolutions 
into his most serious consideration, thought 
oper to dismiss his ministers, and that 

ministers had not resigned.” You, 
notwithstanding this intimation, voted the 
supplies. Was not that a most perfect 
and implicit acquiescence with a rejection 
of your own resolutions, and consequently 
of the honour of the House, so far as it is 
connected with these resolutions? In what 
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situation, then, can you ever be which 
can jeatty your demurrivg when this did 
aot? The only reason, therefore, which 
existed against this last deed, this ulti- 
mate resource of the House, was their 
confidence in the paternal care of mae 
jesty, who felt for the public, and would 
undoubtedly not be wanting to relieve 
them. He was not one of those who dared 
construe his Majesty’s demurring on the 
present delicate question, as a negative to 
the opinion thus solemnly stated and re- 
spectfully announced. He would not suffer 
himself to put such a sense on the royal 
conduct; whatever. might be the reason 
for the present apparent indecision in ade 
ministration, he was persuaded that on re- 
considering their situation, they could not 
resist the strong and emphatical wishes of 
this House for their removal. This brought 
him to consider the effects of his motion. 
He did not — it oe produce the 
ignominy or degradation of the right hon. 
gentleman. That it should put Be end to 
his present situation, as inimical to the 
honeur of parliament and the progress 
api business, he heartily wished: But 

e could see a very strong distinction be- 
tween personal honour arising from the 
discharge of public duty, and that species 
of honour connected with such a situation 
as proved a bar to it. 

e hoped the right hon. gentleman 
would consider again and again before he 
finally determined on persisting in an opi- 
nion so diametrically opposite to that of 
the House of Commons. What were the 
supports to which he looked for counte- 
nance and efficiency? The confidence of 
the House of Lords was one. But how 
is that support announced? Their Ad- 
dress had not, in his opinion, one word 
directly in his favour. He considered it 
as a neutral manifesto, from which ne 
party could derive any material advan- 
tage ; and it would be viewed by the pub- 
lic and posterity only as asimple pledge of 
their preference for the right hon. gentle- 
man as opposed to those who preceded 
him in office. Perhaps bis chief depend- 
ance may be placed on a large body of 
the people, who were undoubtedly on his 
side. The question, however, was still to 
be asked, on what grounds? Why did 
they prefer him? Was there a member in 
the House so blind as not at once to com- 
prehend the motives which influence most 
of those without doors, who were avow- 
edly and decidedly for the present minis- 


ter? They were attached to his personal 
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virtues and accomplishments. The glory 
of his father’s reign shed a lustre on the 
political conduct of the son, which charm- 
ed the people; and he hoped that charm 
would not easily be dissolved. But they 
. could not ground their attachment on any 
thing he had yet achieved for the coun- 
try. They were not in a situation to be 
able to decide on the present contest. It 
was too constitutional and abstracted to 
come within their mode of thinking. But 
the qualifications of the minister and the 
illustrious name he bore, were objects of 
their adoration. It was a subject, how- 
ever, which he ought to contemplate with 
much deliberation and impartiality, whe- 
ther the people at large, or any very 
strong party of them, would long continue 
so very inattentive to their own rights, as 
to support him against their own  repre- 
sentatives, their own interest, and that 
constitution which is so peculiarly theirs. 
The objections which had been held out 
against that general and substantial union 
so desirable to the House and to their 
constituents, were three—the Receipt-tax, 
the India Bill, and the Coalition. In 
every one of these, concessions had been 
made in a manner which did infinite ho- 
nour to the right hon. gentleman and his 
noble friend below him. The receipt-tax, 
he, for one, had ever thought a proper, a 
necessary, and by no means an oppressive 
one. The state of our finance e it in- 
dispensable. He had voted for it in com- 
pany with the right hon. gentleman and 
a ministry whom, in a great many other 
things, he had opposed. But by a late 
decision of the House, the minister had 
adopted it, and therefore no obstacle 
whatever on that subject could now re- 
main. Was it, then, the late India Bill 
which retarded a measure of so much con- 
sequence to the public? ‘That Bill he had 
from the first reprobated in the most de- 
cisive terms. He had not, to the present 
moment, altered his opinion one tittle on 
the subject. But, surely, that part of the 
House who had viewed it in the same 
light with him, would allow the case to be 
greatly changed for the better, since, as 
he understood, the poison of that Bill was 
to be done away. The strongest excep- 
tions to it, with him and many other gen- 
tlemen, was the vast patronage it entrust- 
ed in hands which-they deemed not suffi- 
ciently authorized by the constitution. 
He would beg leave, eee for one, to 
consider the right hon. author of that 
measure as solemnly and repcatedly 
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pledged to the House, that the offensive 
mode of placing such unbounded patron- 
age should be completely removed. He 
was happy that the measure was to be ac- 
eoraniadated by the House; and that the 
principle of a strong efficient government 
at home was the whole of what was de- 
sired. The coalition was one very insur- 
mountable obstacle to the union in con- 
templation. But had not the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon cut out the tongue of 
that monster, so that it could not hence- 
forth bite its master? And this was such 
a monster as the right hon. gentleman 
would find some difficulty in subduing, 
unless by condescending to meet the re- 
quisitions of the House. The noble lord, 
however, had greatly and generously of- 
fered not to stand in the way of any such 
general coalescence, as the public, at this 
juncture, so importunately demanded ; 
and, by that manly action, had secured 
many new, without losing one old friend. 
He then.adverted to the addresses of the 
people, on which he thought little ought 
to be said; but the principle on which 
such of them as were really voluntary ori- 
ginated, he thought was equivocal. That 
many of the people were alarmed at the 
India Bill, he owned to bea fact; but 
when that Bill received a new form, he 
trusted it would be accompanied with the 
public confidence. He expressed great 
surprise that nothing had yet been heard 
of in the House concerning such taxes as 
the exigencies of the Treasury demanded. 
Were ministers afraid that doing their 
duty might shake their popularity? But 
while he was speaking, another of his Ma- 
jesty’s servants might be proposing some 
financial scheme of that kind in another 
place. Possibly the budget might be 
opening there. He hoped, however, the 
ouse of Commons would have something 
to say on the subject, and that some op- 
portunity would be afforded them to ob- 
ject. 
From the most impartial attention which 
he was able to give, the offices of the exe- 
cutive government appeared to him sub-. 
stantially vacated, and all the functions of 
that operative part in the constitution for 
some wecks past to have been fast ged 
What had ministers done? What could 
they do? He mentioned several very 
pressing circumstances in the affairs of the 
country, which rendered, in his opinion, 
their present inactivity hign'y culpable z 
and he appealed to the House, whether. 
any map could retain a situation, with any 
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degree of propriety, which involved in it 
so many public and palpable disadvan- 
tages. The right hon. gentleman had 
himself acknowledged, that his continu- 
ance in office could only prevent certain 
mischief. How was he to interpret that 
language? Was this country reduced to 
the necessity of supporting a minister who 
could do nothing, merely because, without 
him, nothing was to be expected but 
evil? Did he apprehend, after the country 
had been told, in so decided a manner, 
that the India Bill would not again be 
brought in with that which had been be- 
fore considered as its sting, that the at- 
tempt which had been so generally re- 
probated could be henceforth renounced ? 
He was one who considered the real pre- 
rogatives of the crown as no right of the 
people. The rights of all the separate 
branches of the legislature were, as he un- 
derstood the subject, separate and distinct; 
and he would venture to assert, that there 


was not a wish, on his side of the House, | 


to confound them. No monopoly of 
power was intended; and let those who 
declined a proper participation of it, be 
responsible, in God’s name, for the con- 
sequences which might be the result of 
such a conduct. He wished the right 
hon. gentleman would regard this consi- 
deration with coolness and temper. He 
was ready, for his own part, to sacrifice 
every prospect and possibility of popu- 
larity to his duty, and would willingly be- 
come the martyr to his political character. 
If the standard of unlimited submission 
was to be held up in that House against 
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gentlemen were consulting their vocabu- 
lary and dictionary, all the functions of 
government were at a stand, and the na- 
tion was verging fast to ruin. The trans- 
cendant abilities of both, if united, might 
be of the greatest service to the state ; but 
if they were thus to remain in opposition 
to each other, to the complete stagnation 
of all public business, those abilities, which 
were the admiration of the House, and 
which might be so beneficial to the coun- 
try, would prove the greatest curse to it; 
and the man who, in that case, should 
move for leave to bring in a bill for ba- 


nishing them both, would render a signal 


service to. the state. The contest now 
looked serious; the standard of preroga- 
tive seemed to be erected on one side, and 
that of privilege on the other; to which it 
was his duty to resort, he could not, as 
one of the people, have the least difficulty 
to determine. He, therefore, warned his 
right hon. friend, by his regard for the 
country, not to remain any longer in a 
situation, in which he could not be of ser- 
vice to the public; but in which, on the 
contrary, he impeded all the business of 
the nation. He did not intend to move an 
address to his Majesty on this subject, be- 
cause he was convinced it was not neces- 
sary to fatigue him with addresses, pray- 
ing him to do, what he was sure his own 
native regard for his people would make 
him desirous to effect. The motion, there- 
fore, that he would make, should be 
merely in the shape of a resolution; and 
he had no doubt but it would meet with 
the success that gentlemen might wish. 


the standard of independence, he knew to | If the motion he intended to make should - 
which of the two standards he belonged: | pass, then he was ready to vote the 
he knew where and how his duty and | supply; but to a naked and unexplained. 


conscience directed him to act. 
had the House heard concerning their 
willingness to negociate or come to terms, 
which could produce the least confidence 
in their readiness to act a part which it 
was obvious the people desired? Personal 
etiquette. 


What |. vote of supply he was not yet ready to 


come. He concluded with moving, ‘ That 
this House, impressed with the most duti- 
ful sense of his Majesty’s paternal regard 
for the welfare of his people, relies on his 


| Majesty’s royal wisdom, that he will take 
Beyond this, one satisfactory | such measures as may tend to give efiect 


idea from the right hon. gentleman had! to the wishes of his faitlrful Commons, 


not transpired. 


The patriotic views of; which have already been most humbly re- 


his Majesty for the purpose of making an | presented to his Majesty.” 


arrangement for a new administration, had | 


been hitherto rendered fruitless by a ridi- 


Mr. Hussey seconded the motion. 
Mr. Eden said, that he did not mean to 


culous and absurd adherence to punctilio. | oppose a motion, which, as far as it went, 
One side thought it would fix dishonour | he entirely approved: but, in his opinion, 
on the right hon. gentleman, if he was to , it ought to go one step farther; for which 
resign for the purpose of entering into a! reason he intended to move an amendment. 
negociation, while the other would not | The hon. gentleman had very truly said 
treat with the minister while actually in | that the present administration had not 
office. Thus, while the two right hon, ; power to go on with the public business, 
[VOL XXIV.} i [28] 
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and that government had been virtually 
vacated for many weeks past; this was 
undoubtedly true; for during the three 
or four last days of the existence of the 
late ministry, and for the last nine weeks, 
the business of the nation had been at a 
stand. Since the present minister got into 
power, he had found himself in eight 
minorities, On questions, one of which 
would have been sufficient to have over- 
turned an administration in former days ; 
and in ane majority, which was on the 
receipt tax; on which occasion, however, 
the minister did not think proper to say 
one word in favour of the question for 
which he voted: probably he was so trans- 
ported with joy at finding himself sup- 
giabags by so considerable a nachuen that 

is joy deprived him of his speech, and 
for that reason he did not venture to speak 
for the receipt tax, though he was pleased 
to vote for it. The popularity of the 
minister had often been mentionefl, and 
the various addresses from different parts 
of the kingdom were adduced as proofs of 
the existence of it: but he was of opinion, 
that it was no easy matter to collect the 
sense of the people from addresses: it was 
not thought a very difficult matter to 
procure them on any subject. Gentlemen 
might recollect the different opinions 
relative to the addresses that were pre- 
sented on the, American war, and the 
petitions on the subject of the reduction of 
the influence of the crown. In the one 
case, the enemies to the prosecution of that 
war would not admit the addresses as 
proofs of its popularity: in the other, those 
who resisted the petitions contended that 
they contained the sense of those only who 
signed them, and not of the counties or 
towns at large from which they were pre- 
sented. But if it should be contended, 
that the sense of the people was to be 
collected from addresses, and, farther, 
that the people were always thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject on which they 
sent up addresses, he would state to the 
House a very curious fact that happened 
about a century ago: When Charles 2, 
towards the close of his reign, formed the 
plan of rendering future parliaments sub- 
servient to the will of the crown, he could 
not think of a better way than by new- 
modelling the different corporations in the 
kingdom, in such a manner that the court 
would always have at its disposition the 
Inagistrates and electors of the cities and 
boroughs: to this end he formed the design 
ef getting all the charters into his hands, 
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in order that he might grant new charters, 
with such provisions and restrictions as 
should answer his purposes. With this 
view he ordered his Attorney General to 
proceed by Quo Warranto 5 ea the 
different corporations, and to begin with 
that of London. - One might imagine that 
this produced a convulsion in the nation ;: 
but the reverse was the fact: addresses 
were poured into the court from all 
quarters, thanking his Majesty for his 
regard for, and attention to the constitu- 
tion; the Gazettes of 1682 and 1683 were 
filled with addresses; and what was not a 
little remarkable, the very first address 
that was presented was from the county of 
Berks, in which the court, being then at 
Windsor, resided. If the people were 
deluded on one occasion, so far as to thank 
his Majesty for one of the most unconstitu- 
tional acts that could well be devised, and 
even to think this act to proceed from a 
love of the constitution, why might it not 
be possible that, in the present day, another 
popular delusion should produce addresses 
to thank the crown for the dismission of 
ministers, who were acting for the con- 
stitution, and promising to support their 
successors in office, who, on account of 
the means by which they got into power, 
ought to. be dreaded by every man to 
whom the preservation of the constitution 
was an object. The continuance of these 
ministers in office was certainly attended. 
with unspeakable prejudice to the nation, 
for all business was completely at a stand : 
he ventured on a former day to call them 
nominal ministers; and the right hon. 
gentleman, who made the motion then 
before the House, supported that opinion, 
when he said that the functions of admi- 
nistration had been vacated for some weeks. 
With respect to the coalition, which had 
been called a monster, he should be sorry 
it was extinct; he wished the right hon. 
gentleman, instead of being able to destroy 
it, was under its protection: he advised 
him, on a former day, either to resign, or. 
to tell the House that he set their resolu- 
tions at defiance. By either step, the 
country would be a gainer ; because, if he 
resizned, @ strong government might be 
formed; and if he avowed that he set the 
House of Commons at defiance, the House 
might possibly then take such steps as 
would effect his removal. The with- 
holding a supply was a privilege which he 
thought was still in that House, and which 
might be exercised for the benefit of the 
people. To this privilege no man who 
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loved his country would ever resort without 
the most pressing necessity ; but if such a 
necessity should ever occur, no true lover 
of his country would wish to see this pri- 
vilege lie dormant. If the wishes of the 
House were to be gratified by the crown, 
and the constitution secured, no man 
would think of withholding the supplies: 
but unless some such motion as that which 
was now under consideration was passed, 
‘he, for one, would not vote this night for 
the ordnance supply. But to come to the 
pS to whichthis amendment was directed, 

e reminded the House that two resolu- 
tions had been voted by the House, and 
laid before the King: one, that the arduous 
and critical situation of affairs required the 
exertions of an efficient, extended, and 
united administration; the other, that the 
continuance of the present ministers in 
office was an obstacle to the formation of 
gach an administration: the House, there- 
fore, ought, in consistency, to look for the 
removal of the. ministers, as the only means 
by which such a government might be 
formed, as all parties had unanimously 
voted to be necessary: with a view there- 
fore to this, he moved the insertion of the 
following words, after the words ‘ mea- 
sures as" in the ia abr motion: ‘ by re- 
moving any obstacle to the formation of 
such an administration as this House has 
declared to be requisite in the present 
critical and arduous situation of public 
affairs.” 

Sir William Wake opposed the motion. 
He said that the tide of popularity un- 
questionably ran in favour ef the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the miai- 
stry, though he would not say that there 
weré not places, one of which he knew 
very well, where the public opinion was in 
favour of the late administration. The 
House, indeed, was against the minister ; but 
what was a small majority of that House, 
compared with the other two branches of 
the legislature, and the voice of the people? 
The House had passed some resolutions, 
injudiciously, in his opinion, and now made 
it a point of honour to adhere to them. 
A mistaken sense of dignity in the Ame- 
rican war had nearly ruined this country ; 
and it would be a fatal dignity indeed, if it 
should, on the present occasion, be pro- 
ductive of those mischiefs that might be 
apprehended from it. 

_ Mr. Powys said, that seeing by the 
Countenances of gentlemen, that the 

wished to know his opinion on the amend- 
ment, he would gratify the House on that 
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head. He confessed that it did not ap- 
pear to him at all necessary, because he 
had the firmest reliance that his Majesty 
would yet lend a favourable ear to the re- 
quests of the House. He made no doubt 
but the right hon. gentleman, high in 
office, would avail himself of the delay of 
two days between this and Monday, to 
re-consider with his colleagues the reso- 
lutions that the House had already laid 
before his Majesty ; and he flattered him- 
self that the answer would still be favour- 
able. Having said this, he was ready to 
declare, that if the hon. gentleman pressed 
his amendment, he would vote for it. 

Mr. Bankes thought himself bound in 
truth and in justice to say that he believed 
the motives of the hon. gentleman who 
moved the original question, were as pure 
as he described them tobe. With respect 
to the question, as it had been originally 
moved, it did not strike him that there 
was any thing in it objectionable, and 
therefore he probably might have voted 
for it, had it remained in that shape; but 
since the hon. gentleman had moved an 
amendment, the nature of the question 
was materially altered; and whatever he 
might have thought himself bound, through 
consistency, to give to the question in its 
first shape, he could not hesitate for a mo-, 
ment relative to the vote he would give if 
the amendment should be carried. The 
House would recollect that two resolutions 
had been laid before his Majesty, one of 
which most certainly passed unanimously ; 
but the other was carried only by a small , 
majority; now the right hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, very inge- 
niously and dextrously engrafted the latter 
upon the former, in hopes, no doubt, that 
the House, from having unanimously pass- 
ed a question, which in point of principle 
was the same with one part of the amend- 
ment, might be induced to agree to another, 
which was taken from a resolution that 
had been opposed, and carried only by a 
small majority. But the House, he trust- 
ed, would make a due distinction, and 
reject that part which had been opposed be- 
fore, ifit was expected that the other might 
be passed now. The hon. member who 
opened the debate, touched upon three 
grounds on which he said the unpopula- 
rity of the late administration was founded 
—the Receipt Tax, the India Bill, and the 
Coalition. With respect to the first, the 
hon. gentleman had asked if the present 
ministers would wish to rest their popu-, 
larity on the support they had given to the 
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receipt tax; he would answer him, that 
the part which his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Pitt) took, when the tax was first proposed, 
was nosecret; he made no secret of it; 
he gave his opinion on it when it was 
first opened; he supported it openly in the 
face of the country; it was clear, there- 
fore, that the popularity of the present 
administration did not arise from an opi- 
nion now prevailing among the. people, 
that his right hon. friend was an enemy to 
that tax, and that he would take the first 
opportunity ‘to repeal it. The second 
point was the India Bill, which unques- 
tionably appeared to the public of a very 
alarming nature; but the hon. gentleman 
said the poison had been extracted from 
it; the patronage which had been the 
greatest cause of alarm was to be so settled, 
as to remove the objection to the Bill 
arising from that point. But how did the 
House know this? Let the Bill be first 
brought in, and then printed; the House 
would then be able to judge how far that 
dreadful evil was removed: at present, it 
could not be expected that the House 
svould go the length of saying, that now 
flere was no objection on the score of pa+ 
tronage; it would be time enough to make 
such a declaration, when the Bill, in its 
new form, should have been printed and 
ut into the hands of the members. For 
his own part, he would go so far before- 
hand as to say, that if the article of pa- 
tronage should be disposed of in such a 
manner as that it should not endanger the 
constitution, undoubtedly the principal 
objection that he had to the Bill would be 
removed. As to the third point, the 
coalition, it certainly was not dead ; it was 
still in full vigour: ifthe Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to unite with it, he would 
only make himself a sharer in that unpo- 
pularity which attended the coalition. On 
that head he would ask one question, the 
answer to which would be applicable to his 
right hon. friend: the question was, would 
the right hon. gentleman declare, that if 
he had seen the unpopularity the coalition 
had since drawn upon his head, he would 
nevertheless have formed it? If he answer- 
‘ed in the affirmative, he would of course 
point out to his right hon. friend, that he 
ought not to think of coalescing. The ad- 
dresses in Charles 2’s days need not have 
been mentioned, unless the addresses of the 
present days had been to pray the king to 
‘restore those ministers who had attempted 
toshake the foundation of corporate bodies, 
and rob them of their charters. But the 
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anecdote was certainly inapplicable on the 
present occasion, when the addresses con- 
tained thanks for the dismission of mini- 
sters who had attempted to invade and 
trample upon chartered rights. With re- 
spect to the motion, he objected strongly 
to the amendment, and therefore, if it 
should be carried, would oppose the whole 
motion so amended. 

Mr. Marsham, notwithstanding the 
odious interpretation that had been put 
upon his conduct, when he voted for post- 
poning the supply, still maintained that he 
never meant to refuse it ultimately. He 
wanted only a short delay of forty-eight 
hours to take breath, after the message 
which had been delivered by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the House, 
and from which it appeared that. the 
wishes of the House, contained in the re- 
solutions that were laid before his Ma- 
jesty, had as yet produced no effect. To 
have voted the supply unconditionally 
after such a message, without explanation, 
and without taking any notice of it, would, 
in his opinion, have been a proceeding 
that would have sunk for ever the conse- 
quence of the House; and he was sorry 
that a respectable baronet on the other 
side of the way had spoken so triflingl 
of the dignity of that House, as to call it 
a ‘fatal dignity.” When the dignity of 
the House of Commons should once be 
destroyed, there would be an end of its 
consequence in this country, and conse- 
quently there would be an end of the 
constitution ; for if the representatives of 
the people were to be considered as com- 
paratively of less weight than the king 
and lords in the legislature, it would no 
longer be looked up to, and would fall 
into contempt, and of course into disuse. 

Sir Horace Mann hoped the resolution 
then before the House, which he trusted 
would be carried, would rouse ministers 
from their lethargy, and convince them 
that they could not stand against the 
sense of the people. Various arts had 
been used to terrify members into a sup- 
port of the present ministers; the sword 
of dissolution had been suspended over 
their heads, like the sword of the Sicilian 
tyrant ; but though it had some effect, still 
he rejoiced that a majority had remained 
firm and inflexible: and whatever might 
be his fate for the conduct that he had 
held in this business, he would always 
esteem it as the principal honour of his 
life, to have belonged to a parliament that’ 
had overturned two administrations, and 
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which the terrors even of dissolution did , the article of patronage being thus given 
not move. Gentlemen had said much | up, an opening was so far made to a ne- 
about the sense of the people, which they ' gociation. 
stated was to be collected from addressesg | Ear] Nugent recommended conciliation, 
for it was merely from the circumstance | by which alone an end could be put to 
of addresses that the friends of the pre- | the present distractions. Gentlemen were 
sent ministers assumed a right to say they | coy of one another at present, and there- 
were popular in the country: as for ad- | fore stood upon their punctilios; but if 
dresses, they never had much weight with ._ they would at once agree to meet one an- 
him ; he knew a bell-man had collected ' other, he would lay his life that they 
signatures, without any meeting or dis- ' would trust each other, and that they 
cussion. But, he must unlearn all that | would act with confidence. It was not 
he was taught about the constitution of | the first time that he had been instrumen- 
this country, if he was to believe that the | tal in effecting a conciliation between two 
sense of the people of England was to be | great men, who had much greater cause 
collected any where but in the House of | to be at variance than the two right hon. 
Commons. Addresses and speeches might ; members. The two great men were Mr. 
speak the language of individuals, but the | Pelham and lord Granville. His lordship 
collected voice of the nation, constitu- | had appointed to meet at his house, and 
tionally speaking, was to be learnt only | their meeting was to be kept a profound 
within the walls of that House. secret. One repaired to his house quite 
Mr. Marsham said, that an hon. member | muffled up, so that it was impossible for 
had desired to be informed, how the House | any one who saw him to know him. He 
could know that the objections relative | just introduced them to one another, and ~ 
to India patronage would be removed in | Jeft them to themselves. He took care 
the new Bill. It was in his power to give | in the mean time to have a good supper 
the House some information on that head; | ready for them, of which they partook; 
but he stood in a delicate situation; as | they drank heartily after it; the wine put 
‘chairman of the St. Alban’s meeting, he | an end to the reserve on which they had 
had conversed with both gentlemen on | acted ; they spoke freely ; confidence was 
the subject of the India Bill; but though | established between them; they became 
the conversations were not strictly confi- | sincere friends, and remained so, and cared 
dential, still he did not think himself at | not the next day who knew the story of 
liberty to state the substance of them to | thcir interview. Thus was this coalition 
the House, without leave. Nae: by-the-bye, this shewed he was a 
Mr. Pitt had not the least objection to | friend to coalitions) effected in a single 
the hon. gentleman’s giving to the House | night over a glass of good wine. He was 
the substance of what passed between | not much acquainted with the two right 
them on the India Bill, but thought it | hon. gentlemen now sitting een to 
would be better to let the motion before | each other: but if they would give him 
the House pass first. leave, he would bring them together at 
Mr. Fox said, he left the hon. gentle- | his house; they should have an excellent ~ 
man at full liberty to relate any thing | supper, the best of wines; they might, if 
that had passed between them relative to | they pleased, get gloriously drunk; and 
the India Bill. he would be bound, that over their bottle 
The question was put on the amend- | they would lose that stiff reserve that 
ment, and carried. wedded them now to their punctilios, and 
Mr. Marsham then said, that having | confidence would spring up where diffi- 
waited on Mr. Fox, by desire of the meet- | dence reigned before. The case of the 
ing of which he was chairman, to learn { earl of Chatham and the late king was a 
his intention with respect to the new | striking proof, that how much soever men 
India Bill, that right bon. gentleman told | might have differed, they might at last 
him, that provided Mr. Pitt would consent | come together, and place as much confi- 
that the government of India should be | dence in each other as if they had never 
an this country, and be permanent at least | disagreed. The case was this: the kin 
for a given number of years, he would | had in a great measure proscribed all those 
leave it entirely to that right hon. gentle- | who paid their respects at Leicester-house 
man to settle the article of patronage as | to the late prince of Wales: lord Chatham 
he pleased. With this information he | happened to have been employed in the ser- 
waited on the minister, who told him that | vice of the prince ; this was of itself enough 
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to ruin him at St. James’s, and render 
him personally disagreeable to the King. 
But this was not all; the King was known 
to have a great partiality to his Hanove- 
rian dominions: on the other hand, lord 
Chatham was known to have the strongest 
prejudices against those German terri- 
tories; and he frequently expressed him- 
self in the House of Commons, in terms 
that gave great offence to his Majesty ; for 
he often said, that Hanover was a mill- 
stone about the neck of England, that 
would weigh her down, and sink her. 
However, the King found it necessary to 
send for him; he went into the closet, and 
the meeting was very awkward at first; at 
length, lord Chatham said to his Majesty, 
with the greatest frankness, ‘ Sire, give 
me your confidence, and I'll deserve it :” 
the King replied, without hesitation, ‘“« De- 
serve my confidence, and you shall have 
it.” Lord Chatham set about the great 
work, which he afterwards so gloriously 
achieved, by raising this country to the 
highest pinnacle of glory; and he at last 
so won upon the King, that he was able 
to turn his very partialities in favour of 
Germany to the benefit of this country; 
and never was man honoured witha greater 
share of royal confidence than he was. The 
right hon. gentleman over against him 
might obtain the confidence of the present 
sovereign, if, by his great abilities, he 
should be able to serve his country. To 
gain the royal confidence was not so diffi- 
cult a matter in the present reign as in the 
former; there was no dispute in the royal 
family, which might split the courts; no 
partiality to German dominions: he was 
confident, therefore, that a successful ex- 
ertion of abilities would secure the right 
hon. gentleman the unshaken enjoyment 
of the royal confidence. The attempts to 
_ turn out the present minister by force was 
not the way to conciliate; and to do it 
without alleging any crime to have been 
committed by him, was contrary to justice. 
He remembered very well, that an attempt 
was once made to remove sir Robert Wal- 
pole by an address: the opposition was 
strong; it was headed by Mr. Pulteney, 
a man of the greatest eloquence; and so 
sure was he of carrying his motion, that a 
list was handed about of an arrangement 
for a new administration; which I remem- 
ber very well, said his lordship, because I 
myself was to come in at the end of it: 
but mark the consequence; a plain coun- 
try gentleman rose, who, he believed, had 
never opened his lips in the House be- 
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fore; it was Mr. Harley ;* and with a sin- 
gle, short, and simple speech, he undid 
all that Mr. Pulteney had been doing, in 
one of the longest and most flowery 
speeches that had ever been delivered in 

arliament. <‘* You persecuted my uncle, 
ford Oxford,” said he; ** you persecuted 
my father, the auditor, through whose 
hands millions had passed ; and a persecu- 
tion was conjured up against him, because 
it was found that his servant had once 
taken six shillings: for these acts, you 
must seeeas'y suppose me to be your 
enemy; but I hate you too much to de- 
scend to imitate your example ; and there- 
fore, as no crime has been proved against 
you, I will give my negative to the mo- 
tion for turning you out, because I will 
never consent that any man should be 
punished till he has been tried and found 
guilty.” This ae had the most asto- 
nishing effect; for, greatly as sir Robert 
was hated, the couutry gentlemen to a 
man voted with Mr. Harley against the 
motion, and thus blasted the certain pro- 
spect of success that Mr. Pulteney and his 
friends fancied they saw before them. 
Such was the force of the appeal of a plain 
man to the justice of the House! If the 
House of Commons could negative a mo- 
tion for the removal of a man so generally 
detested as sir Robert Walpole was, merely 
because no crime was proved against him, 
what ought to be the fate of a motion for 
removing the right hon. gentleman on the 
floor, whose character was as irreproach- 
able as man could wish ; a man who was as 
generally beloved and respected, as sir Ro- 
bert Walpole was execrated and despised? 
If the motion for removing the odious mi- 
nister was negatived, merely because no 
crime had been proved against him, surely 
with more justice and propney ought. a 
motion to be negatived, which was made 
for the removal of a minister, against 
whom a crime not only had not been 
proved, but against whom a crime had 
not been so much as alleged. 

Commodore Keith Stewart sl eae the 
motion, as tending to censure Mr. Pitt, 
and to punish him without charging him 
with any crime. Mr. Fox’s personal love 
of power would, he said, prevent him from 
ever suffering the government of the coun- 
try to go on, unless he formed a part 
or it. 

* For Mr. Edward Harley’s Speech on Mr. 
Sandys's Motion for the Removal of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, Feb. 13, 1741, see Vol. XI. 
p- 1268. 
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General Burgoyne said, that he should 
support the motion, as absolutely neces- 
sary to the very existence of the con- 
stitution. Conciliation was wished for by 
gentlemen, and by none wore than him- 
self; and he wished the noble lord (Nu- 
gent) who had so much of the spirit of 
conciliation in him as to have conciliated 
with every administration, would infuse a 
little of that spirit into those dround him. 
His right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), with 
whom it was an honour to act, was above 
the mean, paltry consideration of self, in 
the great business which involved the wel- 
fare of his country, and to whose glory 
and prosperity it was his sole ambition to 
contribute. 

Sir Henry Hozhton lamented the di- 
lemma into which the House had brought 
itself, by what he considered a rash attack 
on the prerogative of the crown. He com- 
mended the firmness of Mr. Pitt in not 
resigning. He believed the charges against 
him, of pride and obstinacy, were true ; 
but it was the pride of high character, and 
obstinacy of conscious innocence. 

Mr. \Powney said, that the Berkshire 
Address had not bcen the first sent to St. 
James's, but there was one ready, although 
the hon. gentleman (colonel Hartley) had 
perhaps been too much fatigued in his 
journey to town to say a word about what 
had passed at Reading lately. Mr. Pow- 
ney professed himself a friend to the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the crown, and 
said, he would go as far to support them, 
as to defend the privileges of the people. 
The sense of the nation, he asserted, was 
entirely with the present ministers. He 
mentioned Mr. Fox’s having said a little 
time ago, that there were not more than 
160 names to an address from Wolver- 
hampton; to comfort that right hon. gen- 

-tleman, be would assure him that another 
address, signed by 3,000 persons, and those 
of the first character in the town, was 
coming up from Wolverhampton. He 
said farther, that above ten times ten 
thousand names would soon be subscribed 
to addresses, thanking his Majesty for 
having dismissed his late ministers. 

Colonel Hartley said, he certainly had 
met the hon. gentleman who spoke last at 
Reading, where he had been sorry to find 
that the sense of the meeting was different 
from his political principles. His consti- 
tuents had, however, indulged him with a 
patient hearing, and he had fairly ex- 

plained to them the grounds on which he 

- wacted. If what he said had not the effect 
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of bringing those present at the meetin 
over, to his opinion, it had at least aroved 

to them, that he had acted to the best of 
his judgment; and he had not a doubt but 

the day would come, when they would find: 
that he had not acted erroneously ; in the 

mean time, he thought himself highly ho-. 
noured with their indulgent hearing. The. 
colonel stated, that a noble earl had been: 
‘epee at the meeting at Reading, and 

ad thanked God he had contributed to 

save the constitution; upon which the 

colonel had said, he thanked God, he too 

had done his best to save the constitution, 

though by a very different line of conduct 

from that pursued by the noble earl, The 

colonel declared he should give the mo- 

tion his vote, because he held it to be ex- 

tremely new and highly improper for a. 
minister to remain in office after that. 
House had declared it could not give him 

its confidence. He gave Mr. Pitt due 

credit for his ability and integrity ; but re- 

minded him of the opposite conduct of the 

earl of Chatham, who had ever strove to 
support the dignity of that assembly, and 

had thought that the title of minister of 
the House of Commons was much more. 
glorious than that of minister of the 
crown. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he had not 
attended his duty in that House so soon. 
as he wished and ought to have done, 
domestic concerns having detained him in 
the country. When he came to town, he 
found the resolutions on the Journals ; but 
finding that the question on which they 
all turned, was, Whether the privileges of 
that House should be upheld or not? he 
hesitated not a moment to determine which 
side he should take. Sir Matthew urged 
the necessity of the House acting firmly, 
and pain every constitutional means to 
support its dignity. He pointed out the 
mischievous consequences that must follow 
their giving way in a struggle of so much 
importance. He mentioned the power of 
refusing the supplies as the great dats ie 
of defence which the constitution had 
armed them with, but agreed that it ought 
not to be wielded onslight occasions. At 
present, he denied that the sword was 
drawn and the scabbard thrown away, but 
said, the vote of Wednesday was of a dif- 
ferent sort. The House might then be 
said to have clapped its hand to the hilt of 
the weapon of its defence, but it was not 
yet drawn, and he hoped ministers would 
be wise enough not to render it necessary. 
If they persisted in their unaccountable. 
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conduct, and the right hon. gentleman, 
either through pride or obstinacy, still 
refused to resign, that House would be 
justified in going farther than it had yet 
ventured. It would,’ in that case, be idle 
to talk of the confusions and distractions 
that might follow; the consequences, how- 
ever fatal, would lie at the door of minis- 
ters. ; 

Mr. Drake said, he was always sorry to 
differ from gentlemen of respectability. 
He could not, however, agree with the 
hon. mover, because he was of opinion, 
that the sentiments of the House ought 
always to be fully and accurately express- 
ed, though in general terms; nor could 
he subscribe to the amendment, which 
implied the resolutions formerly voted; 
these he had always thought unfounded, 
and therefore could not admit of any pro- 
pee in opposition to that conviction. 

e adverted to the situation of the right 
hon. gentleman. His abilities entitled him 
to all the bonours he had received, or 
which this country could bestow on a sub- 
ject, and he was in possession of great and 
respectable confidence every where, except 
in that House. 

- Sir Charles Cocks praised the virtues 
and talents of the minister, and wondered 
how it could be imagined he should be 
turned out of office before he had an op- 
ortunity of proving to his country either 
is merits or demerits. Confidence could 
only be forfeited by an abuse of it, which, 
however, was in his case impossible. He 
remarked, that the word * coalition’ had 
become obsolete in some degree, on ac- 
count of that odium which rested on the 
event which it was meant to describe. 
But ‘ union’ was now the word which 
every one seemed so fond of. As to the 
punctilios of honour, so much tossed from 
one side of the House to the other, he was 
at a loss to understand what it meant, 
especially as he had always conceived the 
general good of the country to constitute 
the peculiar honour of the representatives 
of the people. 

Sir Richard Hill made a keen attack 
on the opposition, and quoted some pre- 
cedents in the reign of Charles 2, amongst 
which he mentioned an anecdote of Ro- 
chester. 

Mr. Fox said, the question was of too 
much importance for him to give a silent 
vote upon it, especially after what had 
fallen in the course of the debate ; before, 
however, he proceeded to touch upon any 
of the various topics that had been brought 
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forward, he could not but express his sa- 
tisfaction at the debate’s having been car- 
ried on as ithad been by country gentlemen, 
by men perfectly independent in principle, 
and known to have no view to office, nor 
any motive whatever, but a wish to pro- 
mote the public welfare. The opinions 
of such characters must, at all times, have 
their weight with that House and with 
the nation ; it had therefore afforded him 
particular pleasure to hear the motion so 
fairly discussed; and he could not but 
think, that it would tend more effectually 
to open the eyes of the public, than any 
arguments he could advance, or all the 
oratory of both sides of the House com- 
bined produce. 

In the progress of the contest that had 
engaged their attention for some weeks 
past, the ministers and their friends had 
studiously endeavoured to load him and 
those who did him the honour to think 
with him and to act accordingly, with all 
the unpopularity and all the odium that 
art could imagine and malice impute. 
Thus, from day to day, new colours for 
their conduct were held out, equally falla- 
cious and foreign from the true motives 
of their proceedings, but all equally tend- 
ing to mislead, confound, and delude. 
The point most laboured at by the other 
side of the House was, to charge them 
with having stopped the supplies, and 
thereby not anly very considerably im- 
peded the progress of the public business, 
but given a fatal blow to the national 
credit. A charge more serious could 
scarcely be suggested, but a charge more 
false had never been hazarded. ‘That the 
power of withholding the supplies was a 
weapon with which the constitution had 
armed that House, and that it was war- 
rantable for that House to wicld this 
weapon whenever a fit occasion required, 
was a maxim founded in undeniable truth, 
and one which he would never abandon. 
That the supplies ought not to be withheld 
wantonly, rashly, or lightly, was an asser- 
tion which he had repeatedly made, and 
which no man felt a fuller conviction of 
than himself. The question lay, therefore, 
wholly in the expediency of the exercise 
of this right, the undoubted privilege of 
that House, the representative of the Com- 
mons of England. The present struggle 
was clearly a struggle between the pre- 
rogatives of the crown and the privileges 
of the people. In defence of the latter, 
the House was bound to exert every 
nerve of the power with which it was con- 
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stitutionally invested. The power of with- 
holding the supplies, as it was the most 
formidable weapon in its hands, ought 
undoubtedly to be the last used. Should 
the ministers persist in their obstinacy, 
and push matters to an extremity, it would 
be justifiable to wield that weapon, the 
right to use wnich was the only distinction 
that he knew between a free people and 
the slaves of an absolute monarchy. He 
thanked God the contest had not been 
carried so far as to render such a dreadful 
resort necessary; and he hoped, prompt 
as ministers appeared to provoke that 
House by insult, and determined as they 
were to treat its resolutions with defiance, 
* the House would keep its temper, would 
preserve its moderation, and would adopt 
every means of procrastination, to avoid 
bringing the contest to its crisis. As yet, 
they had not stopped the supplies; they 
had indeed postponed them for eight and 
forty hours, and that on an uccasion that 
would have justified a harsher measure, 
and in a case where their postponement 
could be attended with no possible injury. 

An hon. gentleman had said in the 
course of the debate, that he would grant 
no supplies during the continuance in 
office of the present ministers, excepting 
only from time to time, and when the 
supplies asked were declared to be imme- 
diately necessary. Mr. Fox said, he 
would not go so far, he would not say that 
he would refuse supolies on the one hand, 
nor that he would grant them on the other; 
but govern his conduct by the circum. 
stances of each particular cuse. Many 
gentlemen who had spoken in the course 
of the debate had said generally, that to 
withhold the supplics was to injure the 
national credit. This assertion went not 
to the extent to which it had been carried, 
but was founded in error; the mistake 
arose entirely from the distinction between 
the supplies and the ways and means not 
being kept in mind and preserved. The 
annual expense, if gentlemen would reflect 


@ moment, they would sce consisted of 


two parts, the money appropriated to pay 
the interest of the public funds and the 
national debt, and the money voted to 
defray -the charge of particular services. 
The former consisted not of the sums 
raised by incidental means, but of the 
produce of permanent taxes, enforced by 
perpetual acts of parliament, and specially 
appropriated, The appropriation of the 
produce of these taxes was inalicnable, 
and in the case of failure, the sinking fund 
[VOL. XxIV.] | 
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was pledged as a security. Nothing» 
therefore, could shake the national credit, 
but a refusal to pass the Buls of such of 
the appropriated taxes as vere annual; a 
refisal that, he trusted, no man in his 
senses would think of. He could not 
exemplify this more strongly, than by 
stating that if the reccipt tax had either 
been given up or left in its unproductive 
state, without a new tax being proposed 
and adopted to make up the deficiency, and 
the sinking fund had not proved equal to 
supplying it, in that case the national cre- 
ditor would have been injured, but in no 
other. The other part of the public ex- 
pense was of a very different nature. It 
consisted of providing for estimates of ex- 
penses to be incurred, aod which neces«: 
sarily were optional in their nature. 
These, as services to be performed, rested 
entirely on the discretion of the House, 
and the confidence they placed in ministers. 
Thus, the estimate for the Ordnance, and 
he could not, he said, choose a case more 
directly in point, was the estimate of an 
expense to be incurred, and consequently | 
a species of supply upon which that House 
might exercise its prudence without detri- 
ment to the national credit. ‘To postpone 
it, therefore, could be no possible harm. 
This, he said, was the distinction between 
supplies and ways and means. ‘The one 
respected public credit, the other public 
safety. The former might be refused 
without risk to the national credit in many 
instances; the latter in none. Ways and 
means were the provisions fur expenses 
actually voted; supplies the expenses 
themselves. The worst ministers, or the 
most unconstitutional monarch that ever 
rcigned, must not be refused the one, but 
it might be highly inexpedient to vote the 
other, even in the reigns of princes whose 
own ,;00d intentions every body was con- 
vinced of, but in whose ministers that 
Hous had no confidence. 
That it had-ever been an established 
and understood maxim, that munisters 
ought net to remain in office, who had not 
the confidence of that House, was to be 
proved by a reference to the most remote 
periods of our history. So long ago as” 
the reign of Henry the 4th, when the 
nature of our constitution was but little 
known, an application had been made to 
that monarch from parliament, for the 
removal of certain of his ministers; when 
Henry, with the spirit of a British king, 
had said, ‘* He knew no cause why they 
should be removed, but only because they 
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were hated by the people. Yet he charged 
them to depart from his house, according 
to the desire of the Commons.”* This 
answer, which would have done honour to 
a monarch in more modern times, when 
the constitutional privileges of that House, 
as the representative of the commons of 
England, were so much better understood, 
clearly evinced how essential it had ever 
been considered that there should exist a 
mutual confidence between that House 
and the ministers who were entrusted with 
the executive government. With regard 
to the argument that stopping the supplies 
would be attended with confusions and 
distractions, that depended entirely upon 
' his Majesty’s ministers: good ministers, 
who wished well to ,the peace and quiet of 
their country, would always prevent them, 
by resigning before that House had pro- 
ceeded to such a vote. Upon this ground 
he was convinced it was, that the present 
lord Camelford [then Mr. Thomas Pitt] 
had two years ago acted, when he pro- 
posed stopping the supplies; but the mi- 
nisters of that day knew their duty too 
well to suffer such a motion; they pre- 
vented it by a timely resignation. 

Having amply discussed the considera- 
tion of withholding the supplies, he ob- 
served, that it had been stated in the 
course of the debate, that the unpopularity 
of the late ministers arose from three cir- 
cumstances; from the Receipt-tax, from 
the India Bill, and from the coalition. 
With regard to the former, it was a good 
tax, and it was evident that the right hon. 
gentleman thought so, by his voting for 
that Bill, in support of which he had not 
chosen to say one syllable: why the right 
hon. gentleman had given a silent vote on 
that occasion, the House, he doubted not, 
were sufficiently aware. But, popular or 
unpopular as the Receipt-tax might be, 
every body must admit that a tax largely 
productive was necessary, and no better 
tax had yet been proposed in its stead. 
The East India Bill also had been another 
ground of obloquy. The House would 
recollect, that he had opened that Bill as 
a strong measure, and he.) expressly stated, 
that the enormity cf the abuses could 
alone justify so violent a remedy. This 
Bill had been much complained of without 
doors. Why? Because the people had 
not understood it. An hon. gentleman 
(Governor Johnstone) had said in a late 
debate, “ What! cannot the people tell 
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when charters are invaded? Do they not 
know when their rights are taken away ; 
when their books, their papers, their ware- 
houses, their property, are seized on? 
Undoubtedly they could, and undoubtedly 
they did.” But this was only to under- 
stand the remedy and not to know the 
complaint. The complaint was known to 
that House, and that House, by a consi- 
derable majority, decided that the extent 
of the maiachiet justified the violence of the 
cure. Thus the patient who was to un- 
dergo an amputation, might say to his 
surgeon, ** Don’t cut off my leg, the pain 
and anguish of the operation are excru- 
ciating.”?” The surgeon alone could tell 
whether the amputation was necessary. 
So the people without doors saw that the 
remedy the India Bill applied was a harsh 
one, but they knew not the extent of 
the abuses that made such a remedy neces- 
sary. That remedy, as he had already 
said, was approved of by a most respect- 
able majority of that House, and lost by a 
majority of the other. Not by a respect- 
able majority however, because, if ever 
there were circumstances which rendered 
a majority less respectable at one time 
than another, those’ circumstances had 
attended the majority of the other House, 
in procuring their decision against the 
India Bill. The Bill had been lost by 
about a majority of eight. How that 
majority had been obtained was a matter 
too well known to render his enlarging 
upon it necessary. That Bill, however, 
need no longer be the subject of dispute ; 
because although he was not, nor could 
he be supposed to be willing, to leave the 
patronage, that had given such alarm, to 
the unreserved disposal of the right hon. 
gentleman, as an hon. and respectable 
member had stated, yet he had brought 
his mind to that point upon the subject, 
that there could scarcely be an arrange- 
ment of the patronage suggested, either 
by that right hon. gentleman or any other 
enemy of the former Bill, to which he did 
not think he could consent. 

With regard to the coalition, much, he 
observed, had been said against it in every 
dcbate, and it had been renewed in the 
present. He had upon former occasions 
expressed himself fully upon that subject. 
He had not, he said, been unaware of the 
effects, nay, of the obloquy that might 
attend that measure, when it was first 
meditated. It had been undertaken upon 
both sides with caution, it had been deli- 
berated upon with anxiety; nay, he was 
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not afraid to say, it had been begun with 
all that diffidence and doubt natural 
among persons who had long differed 
upon great public topics; but from the 
moment it was determined upon, he would 
venture to say that there never had existed 
any thing but mutual confidence, mutual 
faith, the most perfect concord and firm 
reliance on each other’s honour. There 
had not been in it any of that undermining 
jealousy, that secret and hidden distrust 
which he had known to exist, where there 
were strong reasons to suppose that mutual 
intercourse and agreement would have 
been productive of faith and honour. Had 
the last administration been suffered to 
remain in power, he was confident it was 
that strong and vigorous administration 
which was calculated to have carried into 
effect those plans that were enue) ne- 
cessary, to the present situation of this 
- country. He recollected to have seen a 
beautiful speech of'.a near relation of the 
right hon. gentleman over-against him, in 
which, in order to discredit a coalition 
formerly made between the duke of New- 
castle and a noble relation of his, with that 
force and brilliancy of imagination which 
he possessed in so eminent a degree, that 
coalition had been compared to the junc- 
tion of the Khone and the Soane. What- 
ever the effect and truth and dread of that 
comparison might have been at that time, 
and upon that occasion, he was not at all 
afraid of it then. He would not have ad- 
mitted that great and iilustrious person, 
were he now living, to have compared the 
Tate coalition to the Rhone and the Soane, 
where they join at Lyons, where the one 
may be said to be too calm, and tranquil, 
and gentle, the other to have too much 


violence and rapidity ; but would have ad- 


vised him to take a view of those rivers a 
hundred miles lower down, where, after 
having mingled and united their waters, 
instead of the contrast they exhibited at 
their junction, had become a broad, great, 
and most powerful stream, flowing with 
the useful velocity, that does not injure, 
but adorns and benefits the country 
through which it passes. This was a just 
type of the late coalition; and he could 
venture to assert, after mature experience, 
that whatever the enemies of it might 
have hoped, it was as impossible to dis- 
unite or separate its parts, as it was to 
separate the waters of those united rivers 
he had just mentioned. 

It had been mentioned that night, that 
it had been observed repeatedly, with all 
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that applause that was due to so noble 
and disinterested a conduct, that though 
his noble friend had declared he would 
not retire to gratify the impertinent preju- 
dices of any individual, yet he was ready 
to give way, whenever it should be neces- 
sary for the public good, and his retiring 
should be likewise to promote union, and 
obtain the desirable object, the formation 
of a firm, efficient, extended, united admi- 
nistration. When the noble lord had 
made this declaration, understanding him 
as he had understood him, his noble 
friend had acted a part highly to be ap- 
plauded, because highly dignified and re- 
spectable. How different was the conduct 
of the right hon. gentleman over the way? 
That right hon. gentleman, so tar from 
following the example of his noble friend, 
who, upon the first insinuation that he was 
an obstacle to union, had declared his — 
readiness to retire, resisted the repcated, 
and hitherto-uncontradicted declarations 
of that House ; who had again and again 
asserted, that they had no confidence in 
him, and that it was incumbent on him to 
resign, before the honour of the House 
and the constitution could be satisfied. 
The right hon. gentleman, with a sullen 
obstinacy peculiar to himself, resisted, and 
pretended that his honour and his teelings 
would be wounded, were he to resign, in 
obedience to that House, and agreeable to 
the invariable and uniform practice of the 
constitution, from the glorious period of 
the Revolution to the present time. How 
was the honour of that right hon. gentle- 
man concerned? How dared he put his 
honour in competition with the honour of 
the House? Did the right hon. gentleman, 
or did any of his friends pretend to oT, 
that his noble friend had disgraced himself 
by declaring his readiness to retire, in 
order to make way for union? Was his 
noble friend’s honour forfeited by the 
sacrifice he had offered ? On the contrary, 
was it not purer, brighter, and more per- 
fect than ever? Would the right hon. 
gentleman pretend to say that what every 
body had praised and honoured his noble 
friend for doing, when hinted by an indi- 
vidual, would injure or contaminate the 
right hon. gentleman, when done by him 
in obedience to the constitutional requisi- 
tion of that House? Understanding the 
noble lord as he had understood him, un- 
derstanding him to have meant that he 
would not quit a scene where he was so 
powerful, so useful, and so eminent, that 
he would not leave a party so deservedly 
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and so independently attached to him, but 
that he would, if public tranquillity or im- 
pertinent prejudice required it, do all in 
his power to promote that tranquillity, he 
had acted a part highly praiseworthy, and 
one that ought to be followed by all to 
whom there was any exception. But if 
his noble friend could be supposed to have 
meant, by what he said, what he knew he 
had not meant, viz. that he would relin- 
quish all farther exertion in that House, 
that he would quit a scene in which he 
formed so material and important a cha- 
racter, there was no person who would 
blume such a conduct more than he should; 
because he knew that such a conduct 
would take away a great and principal 
mean by which a strong, vigorous, and 
effectual government could alone be form- 
ed in this country. : 

Iie proceeded to take notice of the ad- 
dresses, upon which so much stress had 
bcen laid in the course of the dcbate. An 
hon. and learned fricnd of his had ina 
late debate declared, that these addresses 
were procured by impostures, and the ex- 
pression had been called in question, but 
in his opinion, with very little reason. 
His hon. and learned friend had not meant 
to apply the word impostures to the ad- 
dressers, but to account for their having 
been induced to address. When any per- 
son thought another acted in the wrong, 
he knew not a more civil way of telling 
him so, than by asserting that he had been 
imposed on and deluded. Thus it was 
usual, tvhen bad measures were carried 
on by bad ministers, to declare, that the 
‘prince unon the throne had been deluded 
and deceived ; and it had never yet been 
held, that such language was either inde- 
cent or unconstitutional: he could not 
therefore conceive that his hon. and 
Jearned friend’s expression had been such 
as conveyed any rudeness in it to those 
who had signed any of the addresses 
Jatcly sent up to his Majesty. That he 
disregarded the opinions of the people, no 
man would imagine: it had been the busi- 
ness of his life to court popularity; but 
there were circumstances in which the 
people might err, and under such circum- 
stances it became an act of duty to resist 
them. That he was ready to resist them, 
and that he thought it right to oppose 
their madness, he had already shewn by 
his conduct during the riots in 1780: and 
whenever they carried their passions and 
prejudices to an extreme equally danger- 
ous, he would endeavour to stem the tor- 
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rent, and restore peace and regularity. 
The voice of the people ought always to 
mect with attention, though it did not 
always equally claim obedience; as per- 
sons who had a will of their own might be 
allowed to exercise that will even to a 
certain degree of injury to themselves, but 
not to tlicir destruction. In the present 
case, the people were deceived, they were 
causing their own ruin, and therefore their 
madness ought to be opposed. If that 
House failed in the present struggle, and 
its dignity was insulted, its importance in 
the scale of the constitution would be 
weakened, and the privileges of the people 
sutter. It was for the people, therefore, 
that he was contending, and in their cause 
that he was combating; nor would he 
believe that the people were really ad- 
verse to his conduct; those who under- 
stood the ground of the dispute, he was 
persuaded, were with him. In Westimin- 
ster, for instance, where he lived, and was 
most likely to know, he was sure he never 


had, in any period, the real, warm zeal 


and hearts of the people more than at pre- 
sent. On a late occasion, it was true, 
there had been a mecting of his consti- 
tucnts, at which it was impossible to be 
heard; but then, when it was considered 
that a noble Jord (Mahon), whose voice 
that House well knew the sound of, and 
who was himself an host, was present, 
and prevented it, there would be no won- 
der at the circumstance. Allusions had 
been made in the course of the debate to. 
the battle at Westminster, the battle at 
Hackney, and the battle at Reading. 
Those inglorious tumults, he was per- 
suaded, did no good whatever; of such 
petty warfare it might be said, 

Cumque superba foret Babylon spolianda tropecis 
Ausoniis, umbraque crraret Crassus inulta, 

Bella geri placuit nallos habitura triumphos, 

for there certainly was no triumph, let 
either party gain a victory in such con- 
tests, while the grand concerns of Iurope 
were neglected. 

He said he had again expressed his 
wish for a union, whenever it could be 
brought about with safety to the honour 
of the House, whenever the right hon. 
gentleman had taken the only step that 
could reinstate the House in its former 
situation in the constitution, when, by his 
resignation and by his quitting his office 
in obedience to the opinion of that House, 
he should have relinquished the unconsti- 
tutional ground upon which he stood. He 
wished therefore that there might be no 
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asperity, no violence, to rankle in the 
mind, so as to make a union impracti- 
cable. An hon. gentleman (commodore 
Keith Stewart) had chosen to say, that his 
personal love of power would prevent him 
from ever suffering the government of the 
country to go on, unless he made a part 
of it. In a discussion where self was so 
much the object, he said he certainly 
would not dispute with the hon. gentle- 
man ona point, in which he must have 
so much the advantage. But he should 
have imagined that the hon. gentleman, 
considering those with whom he lived, 
considering those with whom he was con- 
nected, considering the means which the 
hon. gentleman knew to be the best cal- 
culated for obtaining personal power, 
might have known, that had _ personal 
power been his object, he might have 
possessed it again and again, if he would 
have stooped to adopt such means as the 
hon. gentleman must know had been re- 
peatedly in his power to adopt. But if 
he had any wish for power, it was not 
that particular species of personal power 
for which hewished. The whole conduct 
of his life, the situation in which he stood, 
connected with a great and numerous 
body of inen, whose principle it was to 
act upon the broad extended basis of pub- 
lic coniidence, and not upon the narrow, 
pitiful, and destructive ground of private 
favour, must prove the falsehood of every 
assertion, that personal power was his 
object ; and that, unless he obtained power 
upon fair, constitutional, and public 
grounds, he never would cease to attack 
theexistingadministration. It had hitherto 
been objected against him, that he fought 
with too large a phalanx, that he came 
with so great a body, and with such nu- 
merous friends, that no door was scarce 
wide enough to admit them all. He 
thanked God that they were so numerous 
that they could not find a way through 
the passage to power which was now the 
road to it. He did not, therefore, oppose 
the present administration for the sake of 
personal power, he opposed them because 
they stood upon the ground of secret in- 
fluence, because they stood upon the 
ground of the House of Lords against the 
House of Commons; because, by their 
countenance in office they subverted every 
practical principle of the constitution of 
the country; because, at atime when a 
firm and efficient government was alone 
calculated to retrieve the country, they 
formed a government that was weak, in- 
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efficient and feeble. Whoever wished ‘for 
the liberty of the constitution, whoever 
wished for energy in government, must 
equally unite in wishing the removal 
of the present administration. He who 
was a Whig, and carried the principles of 
Whiggism to extremity; must wish it 
equally with a Tory, who carricd to an 
extreme the principles of ‘Toryism. A 
Whig, who carried principlesof Whiggism 
to,an extreme, might be said, in his en- 
thusiastic, eager, and glorious love of free- 
dom, to forget the true balance of the 
constitution. He might wish to give 
more to the popular part of the constitu- 
tion than was consistent with a vigorous, 
eflicacious, and active executive govern- 
ment. He might be said to be so regard- 
less of the blessings that liberty bestowed, 
as to worship his favourite goddess with 
such a fervid, though with what he had 
ever thought a laudable zeal, as to carry 
it to a degree of excess prejudicial to 
firmness and vigour. Let the extreme 
Whig, however, forget vigour ever so 
much, let him court liberty with the most 
anxious eagerness, he never could hope 
to obtain, nor to protect the darling ob- 
ject of all his actions, without supporting 
the weight that House had held in the con- 
stitution, without a single exception since 
the Revolution. Consistently with his 
principles, the extreme Whig must wish 
the destruction ofan administration formed 
in direct contradiction to every principle 
of constitutional liberty. On the other 
hand, a Tory, who carried his principles 
to an extreme—and he did not mean that 
misled and deluded description of men, 
who had wished in the last century to 
support the misguided race of Stuart in 
all their wild pretensions to divine, here- 
ditary, indefeasible right, and had main- 
tained their doctrines with arguments” 
drawn from the unconstitutional tyranny 
of the House of Tudor, but those who 
reasoncd rationally, though rather perhaps 
to a degree of excess upon their way of 
viewing the constitution—a Tory, in the 
extreme principles of Toryism, might be 
said to overlook the liberty of the subject 
in his desire of a vigorous, efficacious, 
and energetic government. But however 
strong the bias of a Tory might be to the ex- 
treme principle of his party, he must agree 
with him in this, that there could be no 
energy, no vigour, no activity, no respon- 
sibility, none of those strong and power- 
ful exertions which he wished to promote, 
while the present administration remained. 
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Such a Tory must see, that with the con- 
tinuance, weakness, inefficiency, want of 
real, solid, and useful exertion, must dis- 
tinguish the executive power. The Whig, 
therefore, as well as the Tory, and the 
Tory equally with the Whig, however 
opposite their principles, although the one 
overlooked vigour in his search for liberty, 
and although the other might be said to 
overlook liberty in his search for a vigo- 
-rous government, both must equally 
agree, that to attain their respectively 
favourite and darling objects, the removal 
- ofthe present administration was essential ; 
because, while they continued, there was 
neither freedom of constitution nor energy 
of government. 

The true, solid, and uncontrovertible 
basis, upon which a firm and efficacious 

overnment was to be built, was the con- 
idence of that House. Every act of mi- 
nisters, as he had said again and again, 
Not in the 
mere abstract meaning of the word, but 
in the solid, actual, and constant exercise 
of substantial confidence. Was there no 
act necessary in the present situation of 
the country, either for the support of the 
public credit, the regulation of India, the 
conduct of foreign alliances, or any other 
great and necessary work calculated to 
support or retrieve the glory of the coun- 
try? And he was sure, if there were vigo- 
rous and well-directed exertions to those 
great and necessary objects, there was yet 
enough of strength left to render the 
country great and important amidst the 
nations that surround us; but there was 
no one act of this sort to which confidence 
was not essential. The more that confi- 
dence could be extended, the more vigo- 
rous and effectual would the measures of 
ministers be. For that reason he wished 
to extend that confidence to the greatest 
degree possible consistent with the true, 
just, and infallible principles of the con- 
stitution; because he knew, the more it 
was done, the more it would be possible 
to act in the only manner capable of ren- 
dering this country sowerll eminent, 
and respectable; because by such means 
he should be the more and more enabled 
to risk popularity at every step, by laying 
burthensome but necessary taxes, and to 
act with that firmness, that intrepidity, 
that bold integrity, which was the only 
solid ground upon which a minister could 
act so as to produce real and effectual 
advantage to the country. Great how- 
ever as this object was, he had rather run 
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pend upon the same confidence that he 
had hitherto experienced, than consent to 
any extension of it which sacrificed the 
very first and vital principles of the con- 
stitution. 

He desired. the right hon. gentleman 
over-against him, or any of his friends, to 
point out a single instance, not only since 
the accession of the house of Brunswick, 
but since the Revolution, where the mi- 
nister of the crown had dared to retain 
his situation one moment after he had lost 
the confidence of that House. He knew 
there was not one, and therefore, instead 
of that glorious and favoured period of 
history which they revered and admired 
for the liberty and the glory they had ex- 
perienced under it, which they revered for 
those illustrious princes of the Brunswick 
line, under whom they had enjoyed so 
many blessings, and which they wished to 
hand down to the children'and grand 
children, and great grand children of their 
present gracious monarch, and which, if 
the present system prevailed, were lost 
and gone to him, and to them for ever; 
instead of that glorious period, the adhe- 
rents of the right hon. gentleman must 
have recourse to the unfurtunate and ac- 
cursed period of that misguided race, 
whose lives were distinguished by a uni- 
form attempt to subvert their liberties and 
overturn the constitution. Those were 
the only periods to which such as sup- 
ported the cause of the secret advisers of 
his Majesty against the representatives of 
the people could have recourse. 

An hon. baronet who spoke some time 
ago (sir Richard Hill) and who trequently 
quoted the Bible, had, upon the present 
occasion, chosen to entertain the House 
with a quotation from a work of a difte- 
rent description, from a satire of the gay 
and witty earl of Rochester. He bezged 
leave to advise the hon. baronet, not for 
the sake of a temporary laugh, to raise in 
the ideas of all who heard him, the me- 
lancholy comparison of the present mo- 
ment with that sad and disgraceful zra, 
which, though adorned with some lively, 
witty, and even classical writers, was 
marked by every thing unfavourable to li- 
berty, and subversive of the constitution. 
It had been at that era, that the prince 
on the throne, by the counsel of secret 
advisers, opposed and undervalued the 
sense of the House of Commons; and 
when the House endeavoured, by every 
exertion of spirit, to repeat those attempts, 
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by humble and dutiful addresses to the 
throne, the King, tired and disgusted with 
parliaments, in 168] dissolved his parlia- 
ment, and never called another during the 
remainder of his reign. The spirit that 
arose in the country, they all knew, ended 
in producing subsequent parliaments, not 
subservient to the prince, and in the end 
brought about the glorious Revolution, 
and drove from the throne of England 
that unfortunate and misguided race, to 
whose history, and to whose history alone, 
the right hon. gentleman and his friends 
were obliged to appeal for precedents to 
defend his conduct, and justify the situa- 
tion into which he had thrown his coun- 
try. When they attempted to quote the 
history of succeeding periods, they were 
under the necessity of misstating every 
particular, in order to make them answer 
their purpose. This had been done ina 
most extraordinary manner by a learned 
gentleman (the Solicitor General) in a 
former debate. The learned gentleman 
had on that occasion stated, that the 
House, in 1701, had addressed king Wil- 
liam, to remove the lords Somers, Orford, 
Halifax, and the earl of Portland from 
his presence and councils for ever; that 
this address was not complied with, and 
that the House received no answer to it. 
Neverthcless, said the learned gentleman, 
the House went on to grant the supplies 
exactly as if they had reposed the most 
implicit confidence in those ministers. 
From thence the learned gentleman had 
inferred, that there was no ground for re- 
fusing the supplies at present, because 
there was a want of confidence in minis- 
ters. He must beg leave to remind that 
learned gentleman, that he had either 
forgot the history to which he alluded, or 
done what was worse, wilfully misrepre- 
sented it. The fact was, at the time the 
address alluded to had been voted, and 
sent to the throne, the noblemen in ques- 
tion were no longer ministers. They had 
.been removed in 1700, and the address 
was an address. requesting his majesty to 


strike them out of the list of privy coun-: 


cillors. The money voted in 1701, and 
the supplies that were granted, were not 
voted in confidence to the noble lords al- 
* luded to, because they were not ministers 
at the time. The only allusion, therefore, 
that had been made by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House to a former pe- 
riod, had been completely and absolutely 
MIisquoted. Indeed, those gentlemen 


would find but i to their purpose in 
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those more happy and fortunate periods, 
when the liberty of this country had 
been protected, cherished, and maintained, 
in: all that purity and vigour, that had 
made us the wonder of the world. In 
these periods, the princes on the throne 
had respected that House, and their first 
and greatest glory had been to attend to 
its wishes, and listen to its advice. God 
forbid, that those secret advisers of his 
Majesty should induce our present gra- 
cious sovereign to be the first of his name, 
and of his race, to neglect the counsels, 
and turn aside from the advice of his faith- 
ful Commons; advice which had hitherto 
been well taken, and strictly followed by 
every prince of the House of Brunswick, 
and the neglect of which would bring us 
back to those dark, inglorious, and arbi- 
trary periods of our history that he had 
so often mentioned ! 

The ground, the unconstitutional ground 
on which the present administration stood, 
was so totally new, and so absolutely the 
contrivance of the present minister, and of 
those advisers, of whom he hoped, for the 
sake of that right hon. gentleman’s reputa- 
tion, he was the tool and the dupe, that it 
was not possible for him to forget what he 
had said upon that subject within a very 
short period. He remembered, at the 
time when he differed from the noble lord 
near him (North) upon public principles, 
when the American war was the subject 
of debate, when he thought the conti- 
nuance of that war ruinous to the country, 
to have asked the noble lord, why he did 
not quit a situation which he could no 
longer hold consistently with the good of 
the country? The noble lord replicd to 
him, that it was not his mere assertion that 
would induce him to quit his situation; 
but that as soon as he should find that he 
no longer possessed the confidence of that 
House, he would quit it. Mr. Fox de- 
clared, that his reply to the noble lord at 
that time was, ‘‘ many thanks to him, for 
doing what he could not avoid ;”’ and he 
confessed at the time, he thought the re- 
tort a good one: he did not at that time 
know, that the noble lotd was setting an 
example of constitutional conduct, which 
was very soon to be disregarded by his 
successor. He did not then know, that 
instead of making, what he then thought, 
a good and solid answer ,to the noble lord, 
he was guilty of a gross impertinence, for 
giving the noble lord no merit nor praise, 
when he had so much, by resisting every 
attempt that could be made to make him — 
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act contrary to the principles of the con- 
stitution. He could now see, indeed, why 
the objections to the noble lord, from cer- 
tain quarters, were so strong and vindic- 
tive. The noble lord would not lend his 
name to those unconstitutional attempts of 
resisting the opinion of that House, which 
had been so strangely left to be the work 
of the right hon. gentleman over-against 
. him. Had the noble lord chosen to adopt 
his measures, had he set at defiance the 
first grand principle of our constitutional 
freedom, he would have been applauded, 
where he was now reviled; he would have 
been courted, where he was now perse- 
cuted. Finding, therefore, that his best 
thanks were due to the noble lord, when 
he declared that he would resign when he 
lost the confidence of that House for a de- 
termination to act as he did, indeed in con- 
formity to the constitution, instead of the 
uncivil retort he then made, he did now 
most heartily beg pardon of his noble 
friend for his short-sighted and impertinent 
speech. 

Mr. Fox said, he was sure, if either a 
dissolution of parliament was ta take place, 
or if a reform in the representation was to 
be effected, he could have no objection 
whatever to appeal either to a new parlia- 
ment, orto a reformed representation for 
he defied any person to state any disad- 
vantage that would arise to the present 
majority in that House by either of those 
events. He did not mean to say that there 
would not take place, as at present, those 
small changes in numbers, which all who 
attended to that House knew must take 
place from accidental circumstances, but 
which did not, upon the whole, essentially 
change the description of individuals, of 
which either side was composed. If there 
was an alteration in the representation, by 
adding to the county members, he was not 
atraid of any, diminution of numbers from 
that event. When he looked round him, 
when he recollected those of that descrip- 
tion who composed the present majority, 
he found avery great proportion of the 
representatives of counties, and another 
description of persons equally respectable 
and equally independent, though not re- 
presenting counties; he meant indepen- 
dent country gentlemen, who represented 
boroughs. If they were to be increased, 
if parliament were to be dissolved, did the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
think they would be benefited by such an 
alteration? No; the reverse was the truth. 
He had examined every description of 
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persons respectable for their representa- 
tion, respectable for their independence 
of spirit, respectable for their love of the 
constitution, respectable for talents, zeal, 
and exertion, in that glorious cause; he 
had found it extremely dithcult to discover 
an instance of any class or denomination 
where any change, such as he had alluded 
to, could possibly give a majority to the 
present administration. At last he had 
been able to lay his hand upon one set of 
men, who, if they were increased, would 
produce achange indeed in the state of the 
majority in that House He meant those 
persons who procured their seats in that 
House by the tavour of the Treasury. He 
believed this was rather unparliamentary 
language; but he meant those persons who 
had obtained their situation there by 
means of the noble lord near him, those 
who had under the administration, and by 
the favour of his noble friend, accumulated 
splendid fortunes. These were the persons, 
who, if increased, might perhaps produce 
the effect that the right hon. gentleman 
wished. It was upon those men that he 
depended for support: while tlie increase 
of spirit, of independence, of respectabi- 
lity, would be of no avail; the increase of 
ingratitude, of desertion, of every thing 
that could blacken and disgrace the cha- 
racter, would serve his purpose. 

He took notice of what sir William 
Wake had said relative to the American 
war having been gone into, from a false 
notion of preserving the dignity of that 
House. That was, he said, a mistake; 
the American war had not been more the 
war of that H[ouse than of the other 
branches of the legislature ; but that House 
had been the first to see its trrors, and to 
put an end to the war. He alluded to sir 
William Dolben’s having asked a few 
nights since, if the prerogatives of the 
crown were to be served up as acollatton, 
like Sancho’s banquet, to feast the eye 
alone, and not the appetite: he said, he by — 
no means meant to deny that the preroga- 
tives of the crown ought to be substantial ; 
all that he contended for was, that the 
House of Commons, who granted the pub- 
dic money in large sums to ministers upon 
confidence, hada right, at least, to have a 
negative voice in the appointment of those 
ministers. He argued much at large upon 
the eventual effect, cither of the continu- 
ance of the present administration, or of 
the return of the last into power; and 
shewed, that neither of the two would be 
able to carry on so vigorous a government 
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as the situation of the country required : 
he therefore strongly recommended a 
union, for the purpose of forming a firm, 
efficient, extended, united administration, 
which should equally share the confidence 
of the crown, and the confidence of parlia- 
ment. He particularly insisted on the ne- 
cessity that the confidence of the sovereign 
should be fairly participated; and after an 
ample discussion of the subject of the ad- 
dresses presented in Charles 2’s reign, and 
a comparison between them and the ad- 
dresses lately presented, and an infinite 
variety of arguments on general grounds, 
he returned to a consideration of the 
question, which he said was absolutely ne- 
cessary, as a kind of salvo jure to gentle- 
men, before they could consent to vote 
the supplies in the present situation of af- 
fairs. After the question should be car- 
ried, and he trusted it would be carried by 
a considerable majority, he declared, he 
should have. no objection immediately to 
receive the report of the ordnance esti- 
mate, and vote that supply: but he begged 
to be perfectly understood, as not by any 
means giving up the constitutional right 
of that House to stop the supplies ; but as 
it was a question of infinite moment ‘and 
alarm, he wished the House to adopt every 
means of procrastination and of delay, to 
avoid coming to its decision. 

Mr. Pitt rose and said :—The right hon. 
gentleman, Sir, has gone through so vast 
an expance of matter, he has embarked 
the House in so wide an ocean of politics, 
that it is impossible for me to follow him 
through the whole course of his speech. 
I beg leave, however, while both the 
House and myself are fresh in the recol- 
lection of it, to press upon them again 
what the right hon. gentleman himself, at 
the close of his speech, has this day at last 
been driven to confess, though I had 
long laboured, and, as 1 began to fear, 
had laboured in vain, to convince him of 
it; namely, that if the right hon. gentle- 
man and the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
should regain their situation, should expel 
all his Majesty’s present ministers, and 
resume their old measures, their restora- 
tion would not ensure the restoration of 
peace, of happiness, and of content to this 
distracted country. The right hon. gen- 
tleman now confesses it; and yet, Sir, he 
ought also to confess, and to know and 
feel, that his present measures do most di- 
rectly tend to the re-establishment of that 
coalition, to the certain exclusion of his 
Majesty’s present ministers, and to that 
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very calamity which he himself now be- 

ins to dread, and with the dread of which 

had so strenuously endeavoured to in- 
spire the House. Procrastination is now 
become his plan. I wish not to be under- 
stood as calling out for violent measures ; 
but this I will say, that merely to tempo- 
rise 18 no man’s duty at the present mo- 
ment. If, therefore, every violence is in- 
tended against this administration, let us 
not keep the country in suspense, but let 
us advance like men to the issue of this 
contest: the present question is weak and 
feeble, compared with those which have 
gone before it ; and I dare say, therefore, 
every gentleman must expect that it will 
be without effect. 

The right hon. gentleman, Sir, has An 
peared to-night in a character perfectly 
new to-him, but which he has supported 
(as, indeed, he supports every one of his 
characters) with wonderful dexterity ; he 
is to-night the champion of the majority 
of this House against the voice of the peo- 
ple. ‘ Imposture’ was the word used by 
his learned friend; the right hon. gentle- 
man improves upon the idea, and tells you 
that ‘ imposture’ was a word used merely 
by way of civility; it is by way of comphi- 
menting the people of England, that the 
right hon. gentleman says their opinions . 
are founded in imposture; and then, by 
way of libelling these addresses, and of 
libelling this reign, he recals to your mind 
the addresses offered in the infamous reign 
of king Charles 2, affecting to furnish the 
House with a case somewhat in point, and 
warning them not to trust at all tothe — 
most unanimous addresses of the people 
of England, by summarily mentioning 
those which were offered to that monarch, 
requesting the crown to take into its 
hands and protection the several charters 
of this country. Sir, I beg these allusions 
may not pass off unexplained: the. case 
was this: after many cruel and scandalous 
decisions in the courts against chartered 
ass (pane in a fit of desperation, the se- 
veral corporations offered their charters to 
the crown, as the only protection against 
this tyranny; and shall I hear this cited 
by way of libelling addresses of the people 
at this time? I believe, in truth, Sir, the 
right hon. gentleman is surprised and-exas- 

erated at the manly spirit of the prope 
in these times, who will not wait till their 
charters are prostituted to the purposes of 
ministers, and then seek relief by yielding 
them to the crown ; but who boldly resist 
the violation in the first instance, and whe 
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are as hardy in their resistance, as the 
right hon. gentleman has been in his at- 
tack. 

But, says the right hon. gentleman, 
how should the people understand the In- 
dia Bill?) Do they know all the abuses in 
India? True, Sir, the people may not 
have read all your voluminous reports ; 


neither, perhaps, have one half of the | 


members of this House read them: but, 
Sir, they know that no abuses in India, 
that the very loss of India, that the anni- 
‘ hilation of India, could not compensate 
for the ruin of this constitution. The 
plain sense of this country could see that 
ebjection to the India Bill, which I could 
never persuade the right hon. gentleman 
to advert to ; they could see that it raised 
up a new power in this constitution, that 
it stripped at once the crown of its prero- 
gative and the people of their chartered 
rights, and that it created that right hon. 
gentleman to be the dictator of his king 
and his country. 

But, Sir, the right hon. gentleman ven- 
tures still to deny that the addresses have 
sufficiently marked what is the opinion of 
the pechies and then he talks of battles 
at Reading, of battles at Hackney, and 
battles at Westminster. At Reading, Sir, 
I understand there was no battle; the 
county addressed unanimously against the 
ia and in the face of its members, 

though the hon. member (major Hart- 
ley) assures you how he exerted his ora- 
tory to deprecate the Address. As for 
Hackney, I behold over-against me a most 
valiant chieftain (Mr. Byng) who is just 
returned from that field of Mars; whose 
brow, indeed, is not, as before, adorned 
with the smile of victory, but from whose 
mouth I doubt not we shall hear a faith- 
ful, although, alas! Sir, a most lament- 
able history of that unfortunate flight and 
defeat. W 
sufficient proof of victory to say, * The 
people would not even hear me: whe- 
ther that right hon. gentleman, who once 
could charm the multitude into dumb ad- 
miration of his eloquence, and into silent 
gratitude for his exertions in the cause of 
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to the voices of the host around him; all 
these are points I will not decide: but 
sure I am, that the right hon. gentleman 
will not persuade me that the voice of the 
people is with him, if Westminster is his 
only example. There is one thing the 
right hon. gentleman proves merely by 
strong affirmations; to which, therefore, I 
can only oppose affirmations as strong on 
my part: he says, his late majorities have 
been composed of men the most indepen- 
dent in their idles Oa respectable in 
their situations, and honourable for their 
connexions; I can only afirm as roundly 
in answer, that the minority is by no 
means inferior to them, in point either of 
principles, of respectability, or of inde- 
pendence. Having thus disposed of the 
people, and of the minority in the House 
of Commons, large as it certainly is, the 
right hon. gentleman proceeds next to dis- 
site of the majority in the House of 

ords, and he denies that they were re- 
spectable. Sir, if the right hon. gentle- 
man will trouble himself with this kind of 
calculation, I am not afraid to match the 
majority there against the minority, either 
on the score of independence, of pro- 
perty, of long hereditary honours, of 

nowledge of the law and the constitution, 
or on the score of any thing that can give 
respect and dignity to peerage. And, 
Mr. Speaker, when I look near me [look- 
ing at Mr. Pratt], when I see near whom 
I am now standing, I am not afraid to 
place in the front of that battle (for at 
that battle the noble peer, whom I allude 
to, was not afraid to buckle on his old 
armour, and march forth, as if inspired 
with his youthful vigour, to the charge), 
I say, Sir, I am not afraid to place fore- 
most, at the head, and in the very front 
of that battle, that noble and illustrious 
peer (lord Camden), venerable as he is 
for his years, venerable for his abilities, 
adored and venerated through this coun- 
try on account of his attachment to this 
glorious constitution, high in rank and ho- 
nour, and possessing, as he does, in these 
tumultuous times, an equanimity and dig- 
him infinitely 


freedom, and of his country ; whether he, | superior to that wretched party spirit, 
the champion of the people, once empha- | with which the world may fancy us to be 
tically named the ‘ Man of the People,’ | infected. 


is now content with the execrations of 
those multitudes, who once, perhaps, too 
much adored him; whether, in short, Sir, 
the sonorous voice of my noble friend 
was a host itself, or whether it might 


But, Sir, I am carried away too far; 
my warm admiration of the subject has 
hurried me into expressions, perhaps, not 
perfectly becoming the strictness of this 
debate. The point which 1 should par- 


not have become a host by being joined | ticularly speak to, and the great subject 
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of contention between us, is, whether I 
shall resign, in order afterwards to return 
into office; and the example of the nobie 
lord in the blue ribbon is held out for my 
imitation ; for he, it is said, is willing to 
sacrifice his personal pretensions for the 
sake of unanimity. Good God! Mr. 
Speaker, can any thing that I have said, 
subject me to be branded with the impu- 
tation of preferring my personal situation 
to the public happiness? Sir, I have de- 
clared again and again, only prove to me 
that there is any reasonable hope, shew 
me but the most distant prospect, that 
my resignation will at all contribute to re- 
store peaee and happiness to the country, 
‘ and 1 will instantly resign. But, Sir, I 
‘ declare at the same time, I will not be 
induced to resign as a preliminary to ne- 
gociation: I will not abandon this situa- 
tion, in order to throw myself upon the 
mercy of that right hon. gentleman. He 
calls me now a mere nominal minister, the 
mere puppet of secret influence. Sir, it 
is because I will not become a mere no- 


minal minister of his creation—it is be-' 


cause I disdain to become the puppet of 
that right hon. gentleman, that I will not 
resign: neither shall his contemptuous 
expressions provoke me to resignation : 
my own honour and reputation I never 
will resign. That Iam now standing on 
the rotten ground of secret influence, I 
will not allow; nor yet will I quit this 
ground, in order to put myself, as the 
right hon. gentleman calls it, under his 
protection, in order to accept of my no- 
mination at his hands, and in order to be- 
come a poor self-condemned, helpless, 
unprofitable minister in his train—a mi- 
nister, perhaps some way serviceable to 
that right hon. gentleman, but totally un- 
serviceable to my King and to my country. 
If k have, indeed, submitted to become 
the puppet and minion of the crown, why 
should that right hon. gentleman con- 
descend to receive me into his band? It 
seems, however, that I have too much of 
the personal confidence of my sovereign, 
and that I must resign, in order to return 
into administration, having only an equal 
share of it with others. But the right 
hon. gentleman knows that my appoint- 
ment would, in that case, be only as a 
* piece of parchment.’ Admit that I 
have more than: my share of the King’s 
confidence, yet how is my being out of 
office two days to make any diminution 
ef that confidence? The right hon. gen- 
tleman, therefore, every moment contra- 
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dicts his own principles, and he knows that 
if I were first to resign, in the forlorn 
hope of returning as an efficient minister 
into administration, I should become the 
mere sport and ridicule of my opponents ; 
nay, and forfeit also the good opinion of 
those, by whose independent support I 
am now honoured ; for when I shall have 
sacrificed my reputation for that support 
which I am told shall arise to me from 
that right hon. gentleman’s protection, 
when I shall have bartered my honour for 
his great connexions, what shall I become 
but the slave of his connexions? the 
sport and tool of a party? for a while, 
perhaps, the minister appointed by that 
party, but no longer seh to my country, 
or myself independent. 

The right hon. gentleman tells you, Sir, 
that he means not to stop the supplies 
again to night, but that he shall only post- 
pone them occasionally. He has stopped 
them once, because the King did not 
listen to the voice of his Commons; he 
now ceases to stop thom, though the same 
cause does not cease to exist. Now, Sir, 
what is all this, but a mere useless bra- 
vado? a bravado calculated to alarm the 
country, but totally ineffectual for the 
object for which it was intended. | grant, 
indeed, with him, that if all the money 
destined to pay the public creditors is 
voted, one great part of the mischief is 
avoided. But, Sir, let not this House 
think it a small thing to stop the money 
for all public services; let us not think 
that, while such prodigious sums of money 
flow into the public coffers, without being 
suffered to flow out again, the circulation of 
wealth in the country will not be stopped, — 
nor the public credit affected. It has 
been said indeed, * how is it possible that 
parliament should trust public money in 
the hands of those, in whom they have 
expressly declared they cannot confide?” 
Is there any thing then in my character 
so flagitious? am I, the chief minister of 
the Treasury, so suspected of alienating 
the public money to my own, or to any 
sinister purposes, that I am not to be 
trusted with the ordinary issues? [a cry 
of, No,no!] Why, then, Sir, if they re- 
nounce the imputation, let them renounce 
the argument. By what I am now going 
to say, perhaps I may subject myself to 
the invidious imputation of being the 
minister and friend of prerogative; but, 
Sir, notwithstanding those terms of obe 
loquy with which I am assailed, I will not 
shrink from avowing myself the friend of 
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the King’s just prerogative. Prerogative, 
Sir, has been justly called a oe of the 
rights of the people, and sure I am it is a 
part of their rights, which the people were 
never more disposed to defend, of which 
they never were more jealous than at this 
hour. Grant only this, that this House 
has a negative in the appointment of mi- 
nisters, and you transplant the executive 
power into this House. Sir, I shall call 
upon gentlemen to speak out: let them 
not come to resolution after resolution, 
without stating the grounds on which they 
-act; for there is nothing more dangerous 
among mixed powers, than that one branch 
of the legislature should attack another by 
means of hints and auxiliary arguments, 
urged only in debate, without daring to 
avow the direct grounds on which they 
go; and without stating in plain terms on 
the face of their resolutions, what are their 
motives, and what are their principles 
which lead them to come to suey resolu- 
tions. Above. all, Sir, let this House 
beware of suffering any imdividual to in- 
volve his own cause, and to interweave his 
own interests in the resolutions of the House 
of Commons. The dignity of the House is 
forever appealed to: let us beware that it is 
not the dignity of any set of men; let us 
beware that personal prejudices have no 
share in deciding these great constitutional 
questions. The right hon. gentleman is 
pone of those enchanting arts whereby 
e can give grace to deformity ; he holds 
before your eyes a beautiful and delusive 
image; he pushes it forward to your 
observation; but as sure as you embrace 
it, the pleasing vision will vanish, and this 
fair phantom of liberty will be succeeded 
by anarchy, confusion, and ruin to the 
constitution. For in truth, Sir, if the 
constitutional independence of the crown 
is thus reduced to the very verge of 
annihilation, where is the boasted equipoise 
of the constitution? Where is that balance 
among the three branches of the legislature 
which our ancestors have measured out to 
each with so much precision? Where is 
the independence—nay, where is even the 
safety of any one prerogative of the crown, 
or even of the crown itself, if its pre- 
rogative of naming ministers is to be 
usurped by this House, or if, (which is 
precisely the same thing) its nomination 
of them, is to be negatived by us without 
stating any one ground of distrust in the 
men, and without suffering ourselves to 
have any experience of their measures ? 
Dreadful, therefore, as the conflict is, my 
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conscience, my duty, my fixed regard for 
the constitution of our ancestors, maintain 
me still in this arduous situation. It is 
not any proud contempt, or defiance of 
the constitutional resolutions of this House; 
it is no personal pvint of honour; much 
less is it any lust of power that makes me 
still cling to office; the situation of the 
times requires of me, and I will add, the 
country calls aloud to me, that I should 
defend this castle; and I am determined, 
therefore, I will yet defend it. 

Mr. Sheridan warmly supported the 
motion. : 

Sir Cecil Wray said, he was extremely 
surprised at what had lately fallen from his 
colleague (Mr. Fox) who had said so 
much relative to the great applause he had 
received from his constituents. Did the 
right hon. gentleman mean to plume him- 
self on having been hissed and hooted by 
his constituents? For hisses and similar 
marks of disapprobation must have been 
considered by him as marks of applause. 
Sir Cecil then said, he was just come from 
a respectable meeting of his constituents, 
where he had been informed that the ad- 
dress against the late administration was 
signed by more than 5,000 electors of 
Westminster.  . 

Lord Mahon said, that he should indeed 
have been as much surprised as the worthy 
baronet, at what had fallen from Mr. Fox 
relative to the meeting in Westminster- 
hall on Saturday last, if any thing that 
could be asserted by that right hon. gen- 
tleman, could ever create in his mind any 
sensation of surprise. He did not think 
it decent to contradict the right hon. gen- 
tleman, because he could not give him as 
direct and flat a contradiction as he de- 
served to receive on that subject, without 
his doing it in terms which would not be 
decent to use in that assembly; neither 
did he think it decent to make any com- 
parison between the credit due to Mr. 
Fox and the credit which all men, of all 
sides, allowed to be due to the worthy 
baronet who had just sat down, and who 
was, in his opinion, as well as in the 
opinion of the public, one of the most 
upright men that had ever sat in that 

ouse. He would not bring such a wit- 
ness to contradict the bold assertions of 
the right honourable gentleman; but he 
would use the very words of the right 
honourable gentleman in order to make 
those words contradict what he had just 
said himself. It was not the first time that 
he had, in that House, made the right hon. 
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gentleman contradict himself out of his 
own mouth ; neither would it probably be 
the last. The right hon. gentleman had, 
on that day, made the roundest and most 
unqualified declaration which he had ever 
heard made in that House; the most 
wonderful and extraordinary of all the 
wonderful and extraordinary declarations 
which had ever been made even by the 
right hon. gentleman himself. ‘The words 
of the right hon. gentleman, as he had 
taken them down, were these: ‘“I am sure 
’ that, as to Westminster, I never had, at any 

eriod, more the real warm zeal, and 

earts of the people, than I have in the 
present moment.”? The right hon. gen- 
tleman, when be thought proper to make 
this unaccountable declaration, had un- 
doubtedly forgot, that in the same speech 
he had said but a few minutes before, 
that “he -got great unpopularity by the 
warm and decided suppdrt which he had 
given to the tax upon receipts; and that 
he had also been rendered unpopular by 
the ideas which the public had taken up 
relative to his East India Bill, which it 
was impossible for the people to under- 
stand.” The right hon. gentleman had 
undoubtedly forgot, that he had, in the 
same speech, owned and asserted, that 
‘¢ his coalition with the noble Jord in the 
blue ribbon had produced to him great 
unpopularity, great odium, and great 
obloquy.” Does popularity then consist 
in ¢ unpopularity ?? Does the right hon. 
gentleman possess more than ever he for- 
merly possessed, ‘ the real warm zeal and 
hearts of the people;’ because his scan- 
dalous and unprincipled conduct has raised 
up against him ‘ great odium and great 
obloquy ?’ Does he mean to take groans 
for applause, and hisses for approbation ? 
There was a time when the right hon. 
gentleman did, in a very great degree, 
possess the confidence of the people. 
There was atime, when what fell from him 
in popular assemblies, fell with that weight, 
and was attended to with that silence and 
respect, as if an oracle had been speaking. 
Why? Because the public at that time 
fondly believed him to be their friend ; 
because they credulously thought he was 
fighting their battles, and acting as a 
bustling, but sincere and honest tribune of 
the people. But now mens eyes are 
opened ; he is no longer seen in the light 
of a tribune of the people, because he has 
lately attempted to raise himself above 
the free constitution of his country, by 
aspiring to the situation of an absolute 
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dictator. Did the right hon. gentleman, 
in Westminster-hall last Saturday, receive 
the same kind of applause as he had re- 
ceived in the same place three years 
before? The right hon. gentleman may, if 
he likes it, consider the reception he met 
with last Saturday from his constituents, 
as marks of their love, respect, and ap- 
probation; but what were those marks of 
approbation? The general execration of 
the people whom he had deceived. ‘ The 
real and warm zeal of the people’ was, it 
is true, expressed on that day; but in 
what words? Inthe short but expressive 
words of ‘No Coalition! No Receipt’ 
Tax! No India Bill! and in words still 
more honourable, and still more personally 
flattering to the right hon. gentleman, of 
‘No Grand Mogul! No India Tyrant! 
No Usurper! No Turncoat! No Traitor! 
No Dictator! No Cataline?? If such be 
the popularity which is coveted by the 
right hon. gentleman, and such the marks of 
approbation of which he boasts, long may 
he enjoy that popularity. The right hon. 
gentleman who affects to be so extremely 
well satisfied with the splendid degree 
of popularity which he now enjoys, men- 
tioned that popularity at the end, not at 
the beginning of his speech. He did 
right not to mention it at the beginning of 
his speech, for it could not be what was 
uppermost in hismind. At the beginning 
ot his speech, he talked of his own unpo- 
pularity, he repeated what a learned friend - 
of his had said in a former debate, that the 
present addresses and opinions of the peo- 
ple were founded on imposture. In the 
beginning of his speech he had the arro- 
gance and insolence to declare, that he 
thought it his duty to oppose the madness 
of the people, when he differs from them 
in opinion. This is the constitutional and - 
decent language of the Man of the People, 
held in the presence of their representa- 
tives in that House! But let the right 
hon. gentleman have the goodness to tell 
the House why he is so eager in the pre- 
sent moment to oppose what he is mo- 
destly pleased to call ‘the madness of the 
aeocle; if he himself never possessed to 
a greater degree than he does at present 
‘the real warm zeal and hearts of the 
people.’ The colleague of the right hon. 
gentleman has just informed the House of 
the prodigious number of signatures of the 
real electors of Westminster, which are 
already contained in the address of thanks 
to his Majesty for having dismissed his 
late obnoxious and unpopular ministers. 
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Let the right hon. gentleman after this 
tell the House, if he dares, that he is sure 
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- While the majority were in the lobby, 
Mr. Fox said, it was the idea of gentlemen 


that his personal popularity stands as | who stood near him, that in consequence 


high as ever; let him dare to tell the 
House, that at the late Westminster meet- 
ing, he carried every thing before him by 
a majority of at least six to one; when he 
himself has this day positively declared, 
that those even who were very. near him 
in the Hall, could not distinguish one 
word that was said by him or by any 
of his friends. What he moved or what 
they moved was consequently not heard 
by the many thousand electors present, 
who had therefore no opportunity of as- 
senting to or dissenting from what was 
el ee by the right hon. gentleman. 

e therefore draws the following close 
and logical conclusion: because the mo- 
tions were not heard, because the purport 
of them could not be understood, there- 
fore the right hon. gentleman ventures to 
assert, that those motions were approved 
of and carried by a majority of at least six 
to one. Such an assertion deserves not 
refutation, but contempt. The right hon. 
gentleman boasts of this victory. Let 
him do so; and as long as he abandons his 
public principles, as long as he breaks his 
promises to the people of England, and 
continues his violent attacks on the con- 
stitution, and his desperate attempts 
against the public credit of this country, 
and endeavours by the most unwarrant- 
able means to throw the whole country 
into complete confusion, may he never 
obtain any other species of victory than 
that which he has so recently obtained in 
Westminster ! 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion, “‘ That this House, impressed with 
the most dutiful sense of his Majesty’s 
paternal regard for the welfare of his peo- 
ple, relies on his Majesty’s royal wisdom, 
that he will take such measures as, by re- 
moving any obstacle to the formation of 
such an administration as this House has 
_ declared to be requisite in the present cri- 
tical and arduous situation of public af- 
fairs, may tend to give effect to the wishes 
of his faithful Commons, which have al- 
ready been most humbly represented to 
his Majesty.” 


Tellers. 

GLord Maitland- - - - 
Yeas Mr. Byng - - - - “$197 
Mr. Secretary at War- - 
Nozs SMe Robert Smith- - $177 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
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of the high language which had been held 
in the debate, an address should be pro- 
posed on the motion. The members 
joined in an unanimous declaration of 
Hear, hear! He then said, that if it met 
with their approbation, be would move it 
after the determination of this question, 
and that it should be carried up to the 
throne by the whole House. They joined 
in the same general shout on this propo- 
sition also. 

When the numbers were declared, Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt rose together, and their 
friends, in pressing for their respective 
leader, were loud. A good deal of cla- 
mour ensued. At length Mr. Pitt said, 
that it amounted exactly to the same 
thing, whether the sense of the House 
was taken on his motion for the Speaker 
to leave the chair, or on the motion for 
the address, which he understood the 
right hon. gentleman was about to pro- 
pose. He therefore yielded the point. 

Mr. Fox then said, that as the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends had met 
the resolution of that day with a high 
language, and had treated the House so 
cavalierly, it was the idea of the gentle- 
men with whom he had the honour to act, 
that a motion should be made, without 
farther delay, for an address to the throne 
on the resolution of that day, and that it 
should be presented by the whole House. 
He entered shortly into the situation into 
which the obstinacy of Mr. Pitt had 
brought the House, and concluded with 
moving, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, most humbly to 
represent to his Majesty, that this House, 
impressed with the most dutiful sense’ of 
his Majesty’s paternal regard for the wel- 
fare of his people, relies on his Majesty’s 
royal wisdom, that he will take such mea- 
sures as, by removing any obstacle to the 
formation of such an administration ae this 
House has declared to be requisite in the 
prescnt critical and arduous situation of 
public affairs, may tend to give effect to 
the wishes of his faithful Commons, which 
have already been most humbly repre- 
sented to his Majesty.” 

Mr. Marsham seconded the motion. 

Mr. Powys was truly sorry that Mr. 
Pitt had forced the House to thé harsh 
measure now proposed. He had had suf- 
ficient time; they had shewn every indul- 
gence; but be was sorry to say that the 
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disposition to union did not appear to be 
reciprocal. He conceived the present 
step to be eget | necessary : they were 
no longer a branch of the legislature, if 
they submitted to the arrogant contempt 
of their authority which had been shewn 
by ministers. 

Mr. Wilberforce desired his hon. friend 
to reconcile his present opinion with that 
which he had formerly given, that it 
would be unbecoming in Mr. Pitt to go 
out with a halter about his neck, and ne- 
gociate for place again. 

Mr. Powys declared that his language 
had never been ambiguous. He left am- 
biguity for men who had sinister purposes. 
His heart was in his words. He had 
never said that Mr. Pitt could disgrace 
himself by paying respect to the solemn 
sense of that House: he was no encmy, 
but a friend of Mr. Pitt: he wished to see 
him make a part of the new ministry: it 
was the design of no men to exclude him; 
but at the same time it was his opinion 
that the loss would be smaller to his coun- 

if he were to retire at this time alto- 
gether, than to continue in setting up ideal 
punetilios to the sacrifice of the dignity 
and extinction of the utility of that House. 
Mr. Pitt could not be disgraced by nego- 
ciating with Mr. Fox; he could only be 
disgraced by a surly and supercilious con- 
tempt of the opinion of that House. 

Mr. Dundas urged the impropriety of 
eee so harsh a proposition after two 
o’clock in the morning. Time ought to 
be given ; it was a most solemn discussion ; 
for in his Papensiens he believed that it 

ut an end to every prospect of union. 
Gentlemen talked of tka tmodsration of 
their conduct, of their wishes for union, of 
their temper, forbearance, and candour, 
while at the same time they. pushed so 
harsh a question as this at such an hour; 
he had objected to their previous mea- 
sures, because he considered them as 
hostile to the end which they professed to 
have in view; and this he considered as 
the completion of the resolutions which 


they had already passed. He said he had- 


laboured most strenuously for a union; 
he had exerted every nerve and all his 
influence to bring it about. He wished to 
heaven that the resolutions had been of 
another complexion, and more moderate 
than they were. He said that gentlemen 
ought at least’to postpone the question : 
they ought not to put union out of our 
reach; and he thought that this address 
would do it effectually. 
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Mr. Lee declared, that the House of 
Commons was extinct, that it was dead 
and buried, if they did not maintain their 
authority. It was their office and duty to 
declare their opinion of ministers ; but of 
what avail was their opinion, if they could 
not give authority to their resolutions? 
The question was for their existence. He 
alluded to the conduct of ministers, and 
the clamour which they had set up in the 
country against the India Bill; a clamour 
which was confined to assertion and ridi- 
cule; and he had by accident contributed 
to the greatest part of the ridicule, as well 
as of the wit and argument, that had been 
used against it. 

The Hon. Mr. Villiers made his maiden 
speech, and spoke in favour of ministers. 
The opposition wished, he said, to: crush 
his right hon. friend, and to make him a 
cypher in the administration which they 

| were to form. . 
Mr. Rolle spoke against the motion. 
It was unexpected, and the House was to 
be taken by surprise. It was not consist- 
ent with the declarations which some of 
the present supporters of it had formerly 
made, but they had shewn themselves to 
be political weathercocks. | 
Mr. Marsham took notice of this ex- 
pression. Was he a political weathercock, 
because he supported the House of Com- . 
mons against the punctilios of Mr. Pitt? 
because he ceased to vote with him on 
his standing in opposition to their de- 
clared sense? What must men of inde- 
pendence, who underwent the laborious 
duties of that House for the sake only of 
the public, think of such a conduct as the 
right hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
hold? They must, with all their predilec- 
tion for him, give the preference where it 
was due—to the dignity and independence 
of that House. | 
Mr. Coke, alluding to the resolution 
which he moved, said, that no man should 
tell him that the calamities that might flow 
from the present interregnum were to be 
ascribed to him for making that motion; | 
they were to be ascribed to those ministers 
who dared to stand up in proud opposition 
to the voice of the House of Commons. 
Governor Johnstone said, he had all 
along called on the gentlemen to come to 
an address ; but now he must blamejthem, 
for they had come to it at a shameful 
hour, and after the strangers were removed 
from the gallery, that the proceeding 
might not come to the public eye. It was 
well that they had moved for strangers te 
a 


a 
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withdraw. Gentlemen talked of. their 


temper, their moderation, and their con- 
science, and yet they proceeded to this 
hasty and violent step. 

Mr. Fox said, that if any member in the 
immediate confidence of the minister, 
would rise and say, that by the postpone- 
ment of the motion till Monday, the 
smallest particle of benefit could arise, or 
that thereby any thing like a promotion of 
union might be obtained, he would most 
cheerfully entreat the House for leave to 
withdraw his motion. 

The Solicttor General traced the reso- 
lutions from their origin, and called for 
information, at what time it was that mi- 
nisters became unconstitutional, by which 
the country gentlemen had been drawn 
from their side to vote against them. The 
country gentlemen had been seduced by 
the idea of forming a broad and extensive 
administration ; but now it was beginning 
to appear that it would.end in what he 
had always suspected, a change of the 
present for the old set of men, without 
any union. 

ord North said, that Mr. Dundas had 
declared, that the carrying an address to 
the throne would be the means of putting 
an entire‘end to the hopes of union; but 
when Mr. Fox offered, that if he or any 
other gentleman would rise and say, that 
by putting it off till Monday, any thing 
like union might be obtained, or any sort 
of advantage, the learned gentleman sat 
still, It was therefore evident, he did not 
think that the passing of the Address that 
night did put any farther bar to union 
than the resolutions already passed had 
done. He desired it to be so understood. 

Mr. Dundas said, he did not think 
there could be any great difference be- 
tween moving it to-night and on Monday. 
He could not presume to pledge himself 
to the bringing about a union. After 
ti! that the independent gentlemen, 
who had undertaken to promote union, 
had been so unsuccessful, he could not 
presume to venture on that olio which so 
many abler cooks had spoiled. 

Mr. Powys thanked Mr. Fox for the 
very manly conduct which he held. His 
moderation would establish his character 
among all thinking men.’ But he de- 
clared, that as the motion was made, un- 
less some person on the other side would 
rise, and move to adjourn, he could not 
consent to the motion being withdrawn. 
If any gentleman did rise, he would se- 
cond the motion. 
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Mr..Pitt said, that without entering at 
all into the argument, whether the post- 
ponement of the motion till Monday could 

romote a union, or whether the putting 
It now could retard one, he would content 
himself with asking gentlemen if it was 
a fair and candid to put it-at so 
ate an hour without intimation, and when 
many friends of his had gone away, in 
the confidence of there being no more bu- 
siness ? 

Lord Maitland denied that gentlemen 
had gone off singly. He believed not one, 
and he called on any member to rise up, 
and mention one person who had gone off 
uncoupled. | 

Mr. Norton said, that he was going; 
but he was stopped and desired to stay, as 
important business was expected. 

r. Marsham still called on the gen- 
tleman capes to him to stand up fairly, 
and say whether they wished to adjourn 
or not. 

Mr. Porys said, that in the love of mo- 
deration, he would go farther than he at 
first proposed. He would second the mo- 
tion, if any other gentleman would make 
one for an adjournment, even without a 
reason. If they would not do this, the 
sense must be taken, and the nation would 
know which of the two sides were the ob- 
stinate party. | 

Mr. Marsham concluded the debate 
with saying, that ministers must be answer- 
able for the consequences of their obsti- 


nacy. | 
The House divided :— 
Tellers. 


; Lord Maitland- - - | 
YEAS Mr. Byng - - - - t 177 
Mr. Robert Smith- - 

Noxs Mr. Elliot ye Se oe i 156 
Sony against ministers, 21. It was 
then resolved, that the said Address be 


presented to his Majesty by the whole 

House. : 
At past five in the morning the House 

adjourned to Monday. 


Balances tn the hands of Mr. Rigby, 
late Paymaster-General.| Feb.23. The 
Attorney General (Mr. Kenyon) moved, 
‘‘ That the right hon. Richard Rigby, late 
pee of the forces, do de- 
iver to this House an account of the ba- 
lance of all public money remaining in hig 
hands on the 13th and 19th days of No- 
vember last.” 

Mr. Rigby said, he was greatly sur-. 
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prised, that, contrary to all practice and 
rules of civility observed in that House, 
they had not been previously communi- 
cated to him, or the least intimation given 
to him, that such motions were to be 
made ; but civility was a thing he had no 
right to expect from the learned gentle- 
man; but he appealed to the House, whe- 
ther even common decency had been ob- 
served on this occasion, where questions 


.of so very personal a nature were brought. 


forward in such a manner. He had no 
objection to the motions; his objections 
day solely to the manner in which they 
were brought forward. 

The Attorney General replied, that it 


was owing merely to the circumstance of ; and his actin 


having come down late, that he had not 
shewn the motions to the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; for he certainly intended to have 
done it. The right hon. gentleman might 
have expected some such proceeding as 
the present; for when he was last in of- 
fice, he had a conversation with him on 
the subject of his balance; and the right 
hon. gentleman assured him, that in the 
course of a few months, he would be able 
to collect the money, and pay it all in: 
when the right hon. gentleman had told 
him this, he pledged his honour to the 
House. The obligation of the oath he 
took, when he was sworn into office, 
compelled him tosee, that, as far as in him 
lay, all the money belonging to the public 
should be paid into the Exchequer with 
as little delay as possible. He had found, 
in the discharge of his duty, much diffi- 
culty with respect to the balances of the 
‘late lord Holland and of the right hon. 
gentleman. With respect to the former, 
he was, at this moment, at a loss where 
to find a representative of him against 
whom he might proceed. Of the three 
executors whom that noble lord had ap- 
ee one only had ever acted, the late 
r. Powell; but by his death, the pro- 
ceedings against him as lord Holland’s 
executor had abated; and as the other 
two executors had not thought proper to 
prove the will, he was as yet at a loss for 
& representative against whom he could 
proceed. As to the right hon. gentleman, 
the same difficulty did not exist with re- 
spect tohim. The balances in his hands 
were great; they amounted, at thé last pay- 
ment made by him, to 200,000/.: but instead 
of paying them off in a few months, as he 
had promised, he had since applied to a fa- 
- yourable board of Treasury, and obtained, 
in addition, the farther sum of 140,000/. 
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late Paymaster-General. 
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Mr. For said, that of the three execu- 
tors appointed by his father’s will, lord 
Digby and himself had never acted as 
such; and since the death of Mr. Powell, 
neither of them had” proved the will, nor 
would they: as for himself, he was deter- 
red from it, when he saw that the public 
political conduct of men in that House 
made them objects of favour or persecu- 
tion, according to the side they took in 
public affairs. He understood that, in 
cases of this kind, it was customary to ap- 
ply to the nearest relation, when the exe- 
cutors refused to prove a will; and that 
nearest relation was at liberty to make 
himself the representative of the deceased, 
executor. Now, in this 
case, colonel Fox, his brother, was the 
nearest relation: but he had not been 
more than ten days in England—no very 
long time for consultation or deliberation 
whether he should consent to prove the 
will or not; however, he could assure the 
House that he would, on this night or to- 
morrow, determine on that point. 

Mr. Rigby denied that he had ever said 
he would pay his balances.in a few months. 
He complained of the extraordinary want 
of candour in the learned gentleman, in 
stating the circumstance of the 140,000/. — 
that he got last year from the Treasury. 
The House, he made no doubt, imagined, 
from the manner in which the business 


. was mentioned, that he had now that sum 


in his hands, together with the outstand- 
ing balance of 200,000/.; but the fact 
was, that the very day he received that 
sum, he paid it away for public service. 
The nature of the Pay-office had hitherto 
been such, that large sums had been is- 
sued to it for extraordinaries of the army, 
which generally remained a long time in 
the hands of the paymaster-general; in 
the German war hey had accumulated 
to 5,000,000/., and in the last war to very 
near 4,000,000/. . This was to pay ex- 
penses already incurred, and not provided 
for by parliament. The debt, therefore, 
was contracted before the money was is- 
sued from the Exchequer. The debt for 
which he had applied for 140,000/. had 
been contracted while he was in office ; 
but having no longer the public money in 
his hands, he got it at the Treasury, 
and paid it away immediately. He would 
be very glad, at this moment, to pay in 
his balances, but money was s0 scarce, that 
he could not raise it now without a heavy 
loss. It was well known, that, in the pre- 
sent state of credit, and lowered value of 
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lands, the court of Chancery would not 
suffer a mortgage to be foreclosed. It 
was true, that in the mean time he re- 
ceived the interest of the balances in his 
hands; but this was an emolument which 
all his predecessors in the Pay-office had 
enjoyed before him: but he wished not, 
on this account, to hold the public money 
in his hands ; so far was he from wishing 
it, he would consent to pay interest for it 
to the public, until he could, at a more 
favourable opportunity, call in the princi- 
pal, and pay it into the Exchequer. In 
the present proceeding, he would seem to 
ask a favour; it was not, he believed, in 
the nature of the learned gentleman to 
grant one. He had not experienced from 
him that civility which was generally 
shewn between man and man; he did not 
speak without grounds. He lately re- 
ceived a note from Mr. Chamberlayne 
(solicitor to the Treasury) to inform him 
that, by order of the Attorney General, a 
distringas ad computandum had been is- 
sued against him. The note stated not 
the time when the distringas issued ; but, 
on inquiry, he found it was in Trinity 
term last ; and yet he received no notice 
of it till within these few days. Of the 
candour and the motives of the learned 
gentleman, he would leave the House to 
judge; to them he appealed, if any man 
in his situation had ever met with such 
treatment from an attorney-general. The 
obligation of his oath was his excuse ; but 
this obligation was not felt so very forcibly 
by the learned gentleman some time ago, 
when he would not say, for political rea- 
sons, his oath did not force him to pro- 
ceed as he was now about to do. But 
this prodigious obligation upon oath, 
which galled the learned gentleman so 
much, was never felt to such a degree by 
the most able, honourable, and learned of 
his predecessors. Lords Camden, Thur- 
low, Loughborough, and the late Mr. 
Wallace, whose characters he hoped he 
might venture to oppose to that of the 
learned gentleman, never felt that the 
duty of their oath called for such a mode 
of proceeding as was that of the learned 
gentleman. 

The Attorney General said, it was al- 
ways the practice of his predecessors to 
order a distringas to issue regularly twice 
a year, in order to put the public ac- 
countants in mind of their duty. If he 
forbore to proceed sooner against the 
right hon. gentleman, it was in conse- 
quence of the promise he had made to 
pay in his balances in a short time. 
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The motions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Receipt 
Tax Amendment Bill.| Feb. 24. The 
report of this Bill was brought up. On 
the question that the Amendments be read 
a second time, | 

Mr. Alderman Newnham opposed the 
motion. He said, that early in the session 
he had moved for repealing the tax en- 
tirely; but his motion was negatived. 
Since that, the present Bill was brought 
in, which, as it was meant to enforce the 
tax, was very unpopular through the na- 
tion. Those who disliked it had conceived 
that Mr. Pitt was an enemy to it; there 
were bills stuck up at the corners of the 
streets, which stated that he disliked the 
tax. If this was the case, he would now 
give him a fair oppo any of proving 
that he was; for if he would rise and say 
he was an enemy to the tax, he would vote 
with the right hon. gentleman against the 
Bill, in obedience to the instructions of 
his constituents. 

Earl Nugent, so far from concurring in 
an opinion that the Bill ought not to pass, 
wished that the principle of the Receipt- 
tax was carried still farther; and he made 
no doubt but it might be made to produce 
a million annually, instead of 260,000/. 
for which it was originally given. 

Mr. George OUnsl.w called upon Mr. 
Pitt to declare himself an enemy to the 
tax; and in the thin House that he then 
saw, there was not a doubt but he would 
have a majority for rejecting the Bill. 

Mr. Brovke Watson approved of the 
different regulations that had been made 
in the committee; they would be neces- 
sary if the tax was to be continued; but 
as he meant to obey the instructions of his 
constituents, he would vote against the 
report generally. 

Mr. Eden thought there was no occa- 
sion to call upon Mr. Pitt to declare him- 
self farther than he had already done; he, 
or whoever should happen to be the mi- 
nister of this country, could not look for 
much popularity, when he knew there 
were 18,000,000/. of unfunded debts, and 
12,000,000/. of navy, victualling, and 
other bills, which were now at 20/. per 
cent. discount, to be provided for. 

Lord North was also of opinion, that 
Mr. Pitt ought not to be called upon to 
deliver his sentiments on the Receipt-tax; 
he had already sufficiently declared, that 
he would suffer the present Bill to go on; 
and consequently he could not be a friend 
to a repeal of the tax. 
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Mr. Pitt said, that as the House had 
thought hah oe to negative a motion for 
the repeal of the tax, he would support a 
measure that was calculated to render it 
productive. 

The House at last divided: Yeas, 5] ; 
Noes, 12. Majority in favour of the Bill, 


Feb. 25. Lord Beauchamp said, that 
at the present crisis it would be necessary 
that the proceedings of that House should 
be conducted with peculiar deliberation 
and temper. His Majesty’s Answer, when 
known, whether it was graciously con- 
sistent with the wishes of the House ex- 
pressed in the Address, or otherwise, 
would require consideration. He there- 
fore should, consistently with a recent 
precedent, move, ‘* That the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Friday next.” Mr. 
Sheridan seconded the motion. Mr. Vy- 
ner and Mir. Strachey said each a few 
words; after which, the question was car- 
ried. The House went up to St. James’s 
with their Address. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ 
Address for an Efficient Administration. | ' 
Feb. 27. The Speaker reported to the | 
House, that the House attended his Ma- 
jesty on Wednesday last with their Ad- 
dress; to which his Majesty was pleased | 
to give the following Answer: 

‘«¢ Gentlemen ; 

*6 Tam deeply sensible how highly it 
concerns the honour of my crown, and 
the welfare of my people, which is the 
object always nearest my heart, that the 
public affairs should be conducted by a 
firm, efficient, united, and extended ad- 
ministration, entitled to the confidence of 
my people, and such as may have a ten- 
dency to put an end to the unhappy divi- 
sions and distractions in this country. 
Very recent endeavours have already been 
employed, on: my part, to unite in the 
public service, on a fair and equal footing, 
those whose joint efforts appear to me 
most capable of producing that happy 
effect: these endeavours have not had the 
success | wished. I shall be always de- 
sirous of taking every step most conducive 
to such an object; but I cannot see that 
it would, in any degree, be advanced, by 
the dismission of those at present in my 
service. 

<< IT observe, at the same time, that 
there is no charge, or complaint, suggested 
against my present ministers, nor is any 
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one or more of them specifically objected 
to; and numbers of my subjects have ex- 
pressed to me, in the warmest manner, 
their satisfaction in the late changes I 
have made in my councils. Under these 
circumstances, I trust, my faithful Com- 
mons will] not wish that the essential offices 
of executive government should be vacat- 
ed, until I see a prospect that such a plan 
of union as | have called for, and they 
have pointed out, may be carried into 
effect.” 

Lord Beauchamp observed, that some 
gentlemen had censured him for the mo- 
tion made by him on Wednesday, for the 
adjournment to this day; but after having 
maturely reflected on his conduct on that 
occasion, be found nothing within him 
that told him it was censurable. From a 
kind of prescience he had had of the spe- 
cies of answer that would be given to the 
Address, he thought it would not have 
been proper to sufier gentlemen to pro- 
ceed to business on Wednesday, after their 
return from St. James's, because they 
might possibly be too much heated at 
finding that the request of the House of 
Commons had met with a refusal on the 
part of his Majesty. But this was not 
his only reason: from rumour he had_ 
learnt, that some kind of overtures had 
been made for a negociation that might 
lead to that union which all parties so 
anxiously wished for; and he was desirous 
to prevent any discussion in the House, 
that might have a tendency to interrupt a 
negociation, upon which the salvation of 
the country depended: what was the suc-. 
cess of the overtures he knew not; but he 
was of opinion, that he was serving his 
country, while he was endeavouring to 
suppress every thing that should have a. 
tendency to defeat the wishes of the House. 
With these views, he held himself justified 
in what he had done. The particular object 
he had in rising at present, was to move, 
‘¢ That his Majesty’s Answer be taken into 
consideration on Mooday.”? He thought 
that gentlemen ought to have time to turn | 
it in their minds, before they should give 
any opinion upon it. When he should at- 
tempt to deliver his opinion, he would 
follow the established and wise parlia- 
mentary custom of treating the King’s 
Answer as the answer of the minister, who 
advised him to give it; whatever was gra- 
cious in it, if any thing gracious could be 
discovered in it, he would of course attri- 
bute solely to his Majesty; but whatever 
was ungracious in it, he would ascribe 
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to his ministers: with this parliamentary 
distinction, he should be able to treat 
with freedom, in considering that the 
only one of the kind that had ever been 
given by a prince of the House of Bruns- 
wick to a House of Commons. He said 
that he intended, if his motion should 
be carried, to follow it with another, 
«¢ That the House do now adjourn ;”” be- 
cause he thought that when ministers ad- 
vised the crown to stick so closely to pre- 
rogative, the House would betray the 
rights and privileges of the people, if they 
did not tale measures to defend those 
privileges, and to enter upon that; in pre- 

_ ference to every other business. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving, ‘* That his Ma- 
jesty’s Answer be taken into consideration 
on Monday next.”’ 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion pro furma. 

Sir Robert Smyth said, that to adjourn 
now, would be to neglect the business of 
the nation, by putting off the consideration 
of the supply, and particularly of that part 
of it, which was to be voted for the navy, 
the estimates for which were this day to 
come before the House. The people 
would have reason to construe these dif- 
ferent adjournments and delays, as amount- 
ing to a refusal of the supply. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the noble lord had 
made one motion, and had mentioned an- 
other which he intended to make, for ad- 
journing the House: they were to be con- 
sidered as two very distinct questions ; to 
the former he had no objection; he was 
ready at this moment to discuss it; he 
certainly was responsible for it, for he had 

~ advised it; but if the House. wished not to 

take it into consideration before Monday, 
he was satisfied, and would give no oppo- 
sition to the motion; but he certainly 
would oppose the adjournment of the 
House. 

Sir Adam Ferguson condemned the ad- 
journment of Wednesday last: he said, it 
was rather a curious circumstance, that 
gentlemen should have been allowed time 
trom Wednesday to this day, to consider 
of an answer, which they did not hear till 
within a few minutes, when the Speaker 
read it from the chair. 

Sir William Dolben also condemned the 
adjournment: it was shameful, he said, 
thus to delay the public business, while 
some gentlemen were disputing about 
punctilios of honour, which they were 
endeavouring to conceal under an aflected 
regard for the honour of the House. 
Majesty’s Answer was every thing that his 


‘able to avow. 
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subjects could wish; and therefore there 
was no ground for saying that it was un- 
gracious. The House had already ad- 
vanced pretty far into the session, and the 
public business had not yet been brought 
on. He iwished, therefore, that these in- 
dependent country gentlemen, who had 
never attached themselves to any party, 
would unite, in order to put an end to the 
divisions of the House. a. 

Mr. Hussey said, he’ considered himself 
ane of those independent country gentle- 
men, who had never attached themselves 
to any party, and wished as much as any 
for that union which the two very respect- 
able members had been labouring to effect, 
and which he hoped they did not yet de-~ 
spair of. He entreated them to persevere 
in their patriotic undertaking; for they 
might be at least able to prevent those 
consequences, the very idea of which might 
well make an honest man’s blood run cold. 
He was not in the House when the motion 
was made by the noble lord on Wednesday 
last, to adjourn to this day; but as soon 
as he heard what kind of an Answer had 
been given to the Address, he felt the 
propriety of the adjournment, for which 
the noble lord had his hearty thanks. 

Mr. Fox observed, that with respect to 
the Answer, he would reserve himself for 
the day on which that matter should be 
regularly before the House: he would not 
compare it to any answer since the revolu- 
tion; for he believed such an answer, since 
that period, could not be found in the 
Journals. An hon. baronet had said, that 
some persons endeavoured to conceal 
punctilios of honour under the affectation of 
a regard for the honour of the House: 
this was a very singular way of speaking; 
for when men were actuated by punctilios 
of honour, they never could be ashamed to 
avow them; and consequently could have 
no reason to have recourse to any other 
covering to conceal what it was honour- 
But it was not very un- 
common for some persons to conceal, 
under an affectation of punctilio of per- 
sonal honour, what it would be disgraceful 
to them to mention under its own name. 
That the business of the nation had been 
long delayed, he was ready to admit ; and 
he believed it did not require much pene- 
tration to discover with whom the blame 
rested. 

Mr. Vyner said, that he did not second 


‘the motion for the adjournment on Wednes- 


day, but he approved and supported it; 
for though there were nut many members 


a 
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in the House at first, yet a little before its 
rising, there were 150; and as he under- 
stood that no more intended to come down 
that day, he thought that too small a 
number to proceed upon business of im- 
portance after the Speaker should have 
returned from St. James’s. 

Mr. Drake declared, that he would uni- 
formly oppose every attempt to delay the 
public business of the nation. 

Lord Muncaster did not hesitate to say, 
that the adjournment on Wednesday was 
as pitiful, as low, and as indecent a party 
trick, as ever hé had been a witness to. 

Lord Beauchamp expressed his surprise 
at these severe epithets. If he applied 
them to the measure itself, the censure fell 
upon the House, who adopted it: if it was 
at him personally, he was still more sur- 
prised, as not having the least personal ac- 
quaintance with the noble lord, and con- 
ponent not having had any opportunity 
to provoke such an attack. 

Lord Muncaster said, he spoke not of 
the measure as adopted by the House, but 
as a pitiful trick into which the House was 
trepanned. That he could mean nothing 
personally disrespectful to the noble lord, 
appeared very clear from the reason stated 
by the noble lord himself. 

Sir William Dolben stated, that a very 
particular reason why the House ought 
not to have adjourned over Thursday, 
was, that on that day a question was to 
have been brought on, affecting the seat of 
Jord George Lenox, and consequently the 
privileges of the freeholders of Sussex. 

The question was at length carried. — 
Lord Beauchamp then moved, ‘“ That 
this House do now adjourn till Monday 
next.” | 

Mr. Pit rose to oppose this motion; 
but he said, he wished not to provoke a 
debate, for a long debate would operate 
as an adjournment by taking up the atten- 
tion of the House so long, that it would be 
too Jate to bring on any other business. 
He theretore wished that the sense of the 
House might be taken early against the 
motion. He belived it was contrary to 
the usage of parliament to make the con- 
sideration of an Answer from his Majesty 
to supersede all other business. He then 
stated the various delays that had been 
thrown in the way of public business. 
When it was expected that the navy esti- 
mates would have been brought forward 
on Wednesday last, a noble Jord moved to 
adjourn. This day, when the same busi- 
yess was again expected, the same noble 
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lord moved to adjourn; and on Monday, 
the consideration of the King’s Speech 
would be brought forward, still to put off 
the business of the supply. Where would 
this end? Gentlemen were desirous to be 
thought ready to grant the supply, but 
that readiness was to be found only on 
their lips, not in their actions. = 

Mr. Powys said, he was one of those 
who thought delaying was not refusing a 
supply; and, whatever might be thought 
of his conduct, he would vote for the ad- 
journment; for he did not think that any 
business should be brought on, until the 
House should have come to some resolu- 
tion upon his Majesty’s Answer. For his 
part, he was ready at that moment to deli- 
ver his opinion of that Answer; but as the 
House had thought proper to put off the 
consideration of it to Monday, he would 
reserve himself for that day. An hon. 
baronet had said, that the franchises of the 
freeholders of Sussex were affected by the ~ 
question which was to decide upon the 
right of a noble lord to a seat in that 
House; but a far more momentous ques- 
tion was now to be agitated; a question 
which would affect the rights and privileges 
of all the freeholders of England, whose 
rights were attacked in the persons of 
their representatives. Another hon. baro- 
net wished that the House might take into 
consideration the situation of persons who 
deservedly had forfeited their liberty, and 
were confined by law ; but a far more im- 
portant question awaited the decision of 


| the House—whether tne people of Eng- 


land, who now enjoy liberty, shall be de- 
rived of it by prerogative, or maintained 
in the enjoyment of it by the efforts of 
their representatives ? 
Earl Nugent condemned the adjourn- 
ment, because it threw a delay in the way 
of public business. He mentioned a re- 


-port he had heard of a short Mutiny Bill, 


but he hoped no such measure was 
seriously in contemplation, for it was un- 
precedented in the annals of this country. 
He charged the majority of the House as 
responsible for all the consequences of 
delay, and wished that gentlemen, laying 
aside all party animosity and punctilio, 
would heartily unite for the good of their 
country; the union-flag had been reared, 
but hitherto he was sorry to find few had 
rallied to it. 

Lord North said, a short mutiny act 
was not more unprecedented, than a short 
memory; if the noble lord had a good 
memory, he might have recollected, that 


- 


~ 


he might say with truth—Mors Cunradi 
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-in the very last session two short Mutiny 


Acts had passed, and that the present Act 
was in fact the third that passed last ses- 
sion. He thought a dissolution of parlia- 
ment would produce most serious conse- 
quences, which he was desirous to avert, 
by passing a short mutiny bill; he wished 
that this parliament might not soon be 
dissolved; and he wished it for this as well 
as for many other rcasons, that the people 
of England might have time to make 
themselves acquainted with the nature of 
the contest in which their representatives 
were at present engaged with the preroga- 
tive of the crown; for he was convinced 
that the people would soon understand it ; 
and he was as fully convinced that when 
they did nideestand: it, they would support 
their representatives. He had been told 
once that the borough of Banbury, which 
he had the honour to represent, had con- 
demned his conduct by sending up an ad- 
dress of thanks for the dismission of the 
late ministers ; but he had the consolation 
to say, that not one of his constituents had 
signed the address. The noble lord as- 
cribed to the majority all the bad conse- 
quences that the delay of public business 
might produce; but he knew very well 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
might prevent all these consequences in 
twenty-four hours, by a resignation. How 
the majority could have been maintained, 
if not by principles of regard for the con- 
stitution, he could not tell; for it was well 
known what very laudable endeavours had 
been used by threats to some, and by pro- 
mises of honours and emoluments to others, 
to ease the majcrity of many of the mem- 
bers who compose it. It was imagined, he 
presumed, that a majority ought necessa- 
rily to attend upon a minister, without any 
regard to principle and to honour; so that 
a majority having supported one admini- 
stration, it ought of course to be handed 
over as a kind of heir-loom to the succeed- 
ing ministry. And the majority of the 
present House of Commons having had | 
the presumption to break through this 
opinion, and the audacity to act with free- 
dom, with firmness, and consistency, were 
justly styled a faction—a set of rebels, who 
had the temerity to raise their voice 
against the minister, and carry a com- 
plaint against him to the foot of the throne. 
When such a majority appeared against 
an administration, it was absolutely neces- | 
sary that either the parliament should be | 
dissolved, or the ministry dismissed ; for | 
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vita Caroli—Vita Conradi mors Caroli: 
but as he said before, he wished the par- 
liament might not be soon dissolved, and 
he would not hesitate to say, that the par- 
liament and the people would soon be one. 
He wished for union as earnestly as any 
man (though by-the-bye if there was no 
union, he would have some chance of 
getting again into office; whereas he had 
resolved to take himself out of the way, in 
case a union should not be otherwise 
found practicable), for he knew that union 
alone could be the salvation of the coun- 
try. But the dignity of the House and 
its weight in the constitution must not be 
sacrificed. He had been a witness to a 
circumstance on Wednesday last, the like 
of which he had never seen before ; he had 
seen a member of that House hissed 
within the very walls of the palace, while 
attending his duty, in carrying up the ad- 
dress of the House: he had often heard of 
popular huzzaing and hissing in the streets, 
of which, by-the-bye, in no circumstance 
did he ever approve, and which he com- 
pared to that war in Paris in the time of 
the great Condé, called la guerre des pots 
de chambre ; but he never remembered to 
have heard that even a common council- 
man had been hissed or insulted under 
the roof of Majesty, where he had seen a 
member of that House insulted by con- 
temptuous behaviour and hisses. He did 
not mean to say that ministers encouraged 
such insults; but gentlemen would easily 
see how petty officers, and the most insig- 
nificant persons about the court, could 
catch the manners of their superiors, 
when they find that it was fashionable to 
run down the House of Commons, and 
sink their consequence in the country. 

Mr. Marsham said, he would vote for 
the adjournment, but he would not have it 
understood that he meant to refuse the 
supply; he knew it was the wish of the 
people that the supplies should be voted ; 
he wished therefore the minister would 
propose the loan, and bring forward his 
supplies, and he assured him, that on that 
head, whatever might be his opinion of his 
conduct in other respects, he should have 
his support. 

Mr. Fox begged the House would re- 
member, that though the majority had been 
once already charged with having refused 
the supply, merely because it had been 
postponed, the charge was refuted by the 
subsequent grant of it: the majority 
thought it improper, in the first moment 
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to vote the supply, uftil a measure had 
been previously taken by the House to 
secure its own honour. By this precedent, 
he intended to regulate his future con- 
duct; and when the House should on 
Monday have agreed to some previous 
measure that might secure its own honour 
and consequence, he would then vote the 
supply, without even waiting to know 
what would be the effect of that measure. 

_ Mr. Loveden, in a maiden speech, ob- 
served, that he had, in right of himself 
and family, the misfortune to be a great 
public creditor, and was of course an 
enemy to procrastination. But whatever 
became of that property, he trusted an- 
other kind of property would remain to 
him, which would give him a _ constitu- 
tional right to enjoy a seat in the House, 
as long as he wished to continue it, and 
support his independence there. That 
having unhappily been prevented from 
attending his duty when the resolutions 
were agitated, which some gentlemen 
thought a regard for the honour of the 
House required them to support; and as 
he never had enlisted under the banners 
of party, and would give his reasons tor 
supporting the present ministers, in pre- 
ference to those who had recently been 
dismissed, he hoped a country gentleman 
might pretend to some knowledge of the 
constitution of that government under 
which he lived, and might express some 
concern for the good of his country, with- 
out intruding on the particular department 
of some gentlemen, who arrogated to 
themselves all constitutional knowledge, 
who were zealous and most disinterested 
advocates for the public good, and who 
thought their claims to public favour, 
founded in their warm professions for the 
public weal, superior to those of others 
who had done real benefit to the state. 
He did not distrust the attention of the 
House to sentiments which flowed in un- 
adorned language spontaneously from his 
heart, notwithstanding it was frequently 
amused, and its judgment misled by fine 
specches, abounding with the choicest 
flowers of rhetoric, which rivalled the an- 
cient oratory of Greece and Rome. Mr. 
Loveden said, the happy form of govern- 
ment under which we lived had ever 
claimed universal admiration, and justly 
received the historian’s panegyric through 
every age and nation. That it was their 
indispensable duty, who felt and enjoyed 
its blessings, to resist with all their might 
the smallest attempt to injure or intro- 


duce an innovation in that system which 
even foreigners looked up to with venera- 
tion. That it was their care, their sacred 
charge, to deliver down to their posterity 
that inestimable blessing which had de- 
scended to them from the virtue of their 
ancestors. That the welfare of their 
country and the happiness of its subjects 
ever had depended upon the due exercise 
of the function adapted by the constitu- 
tion to the three component parts of the 
legislature, king, lords, and commons. 
That our liberties were in danger, when 
either branch stepped byond its natural 
bounds, for then it must invade the privi- 
leges of another. That the King’s right 
to appoint his ministers was not, nor could 
not be questioned ; nor could the right of 
that House be denied, to control and 
check the actions of ministers, whenever 
they appeared detrimental to the public 
welfare. If ministers were not suffered to 
paces in necessary official business, the 
ing’s prerogative then became useless, 
the executive power of the state was but 
nominally in him, just actually vested 
where the constitution would not trust it, 
where the people would not suffer it. 
That if a resolution of that House could 
avail to supend the execution or alter the 
nature of a law, for the formation or re- 
peal of which law a union of three parts 
of the legislature had been required by 
the wisdom of the constitution, then that 
House became paramount to the other 
two; and though nominally three parts, 
the government virtually consisted but of . 
one. That the Lords had their distinct 
privileges, and being not bound to adopt 
the measures of that House, ought not to 
be censured for using their discretion. If 
the conduct of affairs had been entrusted 
by his Majesty to men of no property, 
corrupt morals, and profligate lives, there 
would be reason to reprobate his choice. 
He paid a handsome compliment to Mr. 
Pitt ; said an unblemished moral character 
was @ sine qua non in a minister. He was 
very severe on the coalition, observed 
upon what lord North had said of the 
Banbury Address, and told the House the 
paragraph alluded to had originated in 
the Oxford paper. 
The question being put, ‘“ That this 
House do now adjourn till Monday morn- 
ing next,’’ the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Maitland - «- } 176 


YEAS 4 Mr. Byng - = - 


4 
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So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motton for an 
Address to the King to remove his Mi- 
The order of the 

day being read for taking into considera- 
tion the King’s Answer to the Address 
~ of the House on the 20th of February, 


nisters.} March 1. 


and the said Answer being also read, 


Mr. Fox stood up, and begged that the 
House would allow him to preface what 
he now deemed it his indispensable duty 
to say, with a short review of those pecu- 
jiar circumstances in which the House of 
Commons, the people of England, and 
the constitution of the country, were all 
inevitably placed by his Majesty’s late 
Answer to the Address of his Commons, 
He connected all these particulars into 
one view, because they were all formed 
It was not in 
the wit or machination of man to dissever 
them for a moment, and whoever made 
the attempt, would be taught from the 
issue that it was nugatory and chimerical. 


to stand or fall together. 


But on what ground did they now stand? 


Had not his Majesty put a negative on 


their joint wishes? Was not this a situa- 


tion to which they had not been reduced 
since the glorious zra of the accession of 
the House of Brunswick to the throne of 
these kingdoms? The two first princes of 


“that auspicious and illustrious family were 
not, perhaps, wholly without favourites : 
for what prince ever yet was? or who 
could blame a king for having friends? It 
was the consolation: of human nature to 
be susceptible of such predilections as 
suit the peculiarities of every temper, 
character, and situation. Where was the 
map, or the minister, who would prescribe 
termstoroyalty, which would injure the feel- 
" ings, and bar the comforts of an individual ? 
Notwithstanding this, which perhaps was 
the feature of all reigns, unanimity marked 
those both of George the Ist and 2nd. 
Whatever attention they might pay to 
secret advisers, whatever degree of cu- 
riosity or inquisitiveness might affect their 
hours of social and friendly intercourse, 
the harmony of the nation, the publie bu- 
siness, the great concerns of the nation, 
were seldom or never interrupted by an 
ill-advised and unconstitutional preference 
of any man, or set of men, in opposition 
to the representatives of the people at 
large. In the late reign especially, lord 
Hardwicke evidently possessed much of 


cured much respect both at home and 
abroad ; but when the circumstances of 
the country demanded a surrender even 
of his counsels, when some of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects were in open rebellion, 
and when the crown was satisfied that a 
new system had become indispensable, 
was not every system of favouritism 
readily, generously, and magnanimously 
relinquished ? Had it been otherwise, and 
had those who were said to have deserved 
his Majesty’s favour, retained their situa- 
tion, in direct opposition to all the calls 
and expostulations of the House and the 
country, all those splendid and imcompa- 
Table actions which graced the _ subse- 
quent war, had most undoubtedly been 
prevented; the glorious victories which 
then took place, and overwhelmed all 
Europe with astonishment, had not been 
acquired. The vast appendages of the 
British empire must consequently have 
been so little as to have excited no envy, 
it is true; but neither would they, in this 
hypothetical scale, have produced such 
emoluments, such wealth, such grandeur, 
suck influence in the scale of nations, as 
they unquestionably did. If on that pres- 
sing and interesting occasion the system 
of personal favour had not given way to 
objects of public safety and tranquillity, 
the illustrious name of Pitt had never 
been known in this country; had never 
given the people of England such an in- 
fluence in government as the constitution 
has assigned them; had never infused 
such a spirit of intrepidity and enterprise 
in the executive government of the coun- 
try, as must for ever distinguish the period 
in which he reigned, and the measures 
which originated in his advice. 

From these facts and speculations, he 
desired the House to observe what part 
they now acted. They were, in his opi- 
nion, standing up for the constitution, as 
enjoyed, as established, as transmitted by 
their ancestors to their posterity. This 
ground they had taken; in this it was 
their duty to intrench themselves; and 
from this asylum he was certain no honest 
and sincere friend tothe constitution would 
wish to drive them. They were at least 
founded in the constitution of the country, 
and whenever they fell, so wouldit. They 
were so united as to live or die together. 
It was now, perhaps, more than ever com” 
mitted to their care, who had always been 
its preservers ; and to abandon it thus 
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beset, thus assaulted, thus doomed, for 
aught he knew, to destruction, would be 
to deal perfidiously with their obligations 
to their constituents and to the public. 
When he complained, that no other 
prince of the race of Brunswick had ever 
given such an answer to an Address of 
that House, he was answered, no House 
of Commons had ever made such an Ad- 
dress. But this question he would beg 
leave to answer with an anterior question 
—Did ever the crown, since the Acces- 
sion, keep in office a ministerial arrange- 
ment, not only without the confidence of 
the House, but against its express requi- 
sition? This made the matter altogether 
new and unprecedented: but new and 
unprecedented as it was, it did not origi- 
nate in the House ; they had acted only 
on their defence, and would have ill de- 
served the confidence reposed in them, 
had they not done every thing in their 
power to preserve the privileges at once 
of the House, and of those for whose great 
original rights it was at first instituted. 
He referred to the case of sir Robert Wal- 
pole. No man ever possessed the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons more 
completely than this minister... He would 
not enter into the question, whether he de- 
served it or not; but the fact was notori- 
set as he had stated it. Was he, then, 
resolutely inclined to dispute the eager 
desires of the House to remove him? Did 
he resist all their efforts for that purpose? 
No: when the moment came which con- 
vinced him that he was no longer the per- 
son on whom they chose to rely, instead 
of urging the inconsistency of such a re- 
volution in the political sentiment of the 
House ; instead of taking shelter in the 
arms of prerogative; instead of placing 
any dependence on those about the 
throne, who had been long his fast and 
tried friends, he freely and at once aban- 
doned a station to which, from this single 
circumstance, he found himself inade- 
quate. How, then, was the constant har- 
mony which subsisted in every part of 
government sustained and cultivated? It 
was, at least, as often owing to the com- 
pliance of the King with the sentiments 
and wishes of his faithful Commons, as of 
their complaisance to his inclinations. He 
did not deal in the extension of preroga- 
tive, nor they in the assertion of their 
privileges. A reciprocal disposition to 
cordiality and accommodation in case of 
any accidental collision, was not more pre- 
dominant in the Commons than at court. 
( VOL, XXIV. j | | 
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Since the unfortunate reigns of the» 
Stuarts, prerogative had never been so 
much the topic of discussion as it had 
become of late in parliament. His ideas 
of whatever the constitution had vested in 
the crown were no secret; he ever had 
and ever would avow them. No preroga- 
tive of the crown was, in his opinion, dis- 
tinct or unconnected with the whole of 
that free and liberal system in which. our 
government chiefly consisted. The people 
were the great source of all power, and 
their welfare the sole object for which it 
was to be exerted; but who in this case 
were to be the judges? The House of 
Commons undoubtedly were competent to 
protect the rights of the people, to pro- 
nounce on whatever they deemed an en- 
croachment on their privileges; and the 
moment they could not prevent every 
thing which struck them as such, they 
were not equal to the design of such an 
institution. This he called a due season- 
ing or modification of that enormous 
power devolved by the constitution on the 
executive government of the country. 
The House of Commons consequently 
were possessed of the power of putting a 
negative on the choice of ministers; they 
were stationed as centinels by the people, 
to watch over whatever could more or 
less remotely or nearly affect their inte- 
rest ; so that whenever they discovered in 
those nominated by his Majesty to the 
several great offices of state, want of abi- 
lity, want of weight to render their situa- 
tions respectable, or want of such princi- 
ples as were necessary to give effect to 
the wishes of the House; in any or all of 
such cases they were entitled to advise 
his Majesty against employing such per- 
sons as his faithful Commons could not 
trust. Thcy would then say to such mi- 
nisters, and say it with the greatest pro- 
priety, ‘* We admire your abilities, we 
love your virtues, and we wish your po- 
litics were of a sort to excite our admira- 
tion and conciliate our confidence; but 
your system is inimical to the object we 
have most at heart. We wish to increase 
the weight of the people in the constitu- 
tion ; your object is to lessen their weight. 
We are anxious to establish a strong, an 
efficient, a united administration ; you 
endeavour only to preserve one who pos- 
sesses none of all these qualities. We 
would found an executive government on 
public, open, unequivocal responsibility ; 
you are endeavouring, in its room, to per- 
petuate a cabal. We assert the control 
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of parliament wherever the general inte- 
rest requires their interference; you are 
attached only to what you imagine is the 
independence of the prerogative. In short, 
we are the friends of the people; they 
made us what we are; to them we are 
accountable ; and for them, as far as the 
constitution bears us out, we will act: but 
you avow sentiments so materially and 
flatly contradictory to these, that we are 
bound in duty to withhold from you that 
confidence, which your avowed attach- 
ments and opinions must inevitably lead 
you to abuse.” 

Much offence was taken, it seemed, 
against the House of Commons, on the 
score of not putting the most unlimited 
confidence in the present ministers: but 
why were not the jealousies, which were 
the causes of this treatment so loudly 
complained of, also taken into the ac- 
count? Would any man come forward 
and affirm, that the House had no cause 
of st or had acted vy eens m 

st 


the several steps which it had been obliged 
to take in its own defence? He begged 
gentlemen would recollect the aad in 


which his Majesty’s ministers had been 
called to office. What was the manner of 
the nomination which took place, and was 
the only reason that could be alleged in 
behalf of ministers? Were not grounds 
of jealousy involved in that circumstance, 
which justified the diffidence of the House, 
which had put them on their guard, which 
had treated them with a disrespect to 
which they had for a long and happy pe- 
riod been strangers? Thus situated, what 
could they have done, which it was their 
duty to do to the public, to themselves, 
to his Majesty? In this was grounded 
their want of confidence. It originated 
in that independence which was their 
most precious privilege, which had long 
continued, and which, he hoped, would 
still continue one of their proudest dis- 


- tinctions. How, then, were they to act? 


Was it in ‘their co to treat his Ma- 
jesty with more loyalty and respect than 
addressing him as they had done? 

hat language did that Address speak to 
the throne? It told his Majesty what the 
wishes of the House were; that the great 
object to which they pointed all their 
movements was such a ministry as the cir- 
cumstances of the country required ; that 
this object could only be obtained by the 
dismission of his ministers, in whom they 
could not repose any real confidence; and 
that this obstacle his Majesty only could, 
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and they trusted, in his paternal regard 
for his people, that he would remove it. 
Need he say how this dutiful, he would 
call it, this constitutional Address (for ‘ 
such the people of England, and especi- 
ally their posterity, would yet find it to 
be}, was returned? Were the several 
sentiments in bis Majesty’s Answer gra- 
cious or not? He would not dwell on 
any thing which ie bear a different 
construction; but taking it for granted 
that the whole House considered it as a 
negative to the desires of the House, he 
presumed they would agree that some- 
thing farther was still necessary on their 
part. This was the distinguishing feature 
of the present administration. They had 
kept the House in suspense from time to 
time. It seemed to be their system, that 
they would not be guided in any degree 
by the sentiments of a majority of the 
House. No other hypothesis could give 
any thing like a rational solution of their 
conduct. The Housewas therefore obliged 
to act towards them in‘a manner altoge- 
ther unprecedented. No other conduct 
would suit their manner of proceeding. 
Why, it had been asked, were the sup- 
plies not withheld? The reason, at least, 
on which he, for one, had hitherto voted 
for the supplies, might strike the House 
as a paradox. It was nevertheless real. 
He had not sufficient confidence in the 
ministers of the day to withhold the sup- 
plies. This, as he had always maintained, 
was a weapon put in the power of the 
House, for the advantage of the commu- 
nity at large. It ought, therefore, with 
all their other powers, to be exerted only 
where that was a probable consequence. 
When Mr. Thomas Pitt, the present lord 
Camelford, had made a similar proposition 
to the House, he had voted with his lord- 
ship freely and fully. But why? The 
reason was obvious to every man in the 
House. He knew the temper, the prin- 
ciples, and the disposition of the noble 
lord (North) better, than to suppose him 
capable of setting the House at defiance, 
in case such a motion had been carried 
against him. Much as he had opposed 
him, and strong as the language was, 
which, in the heat of debate, he had fre- 
quently used, from a conviction that it 
was then his duty to use it, still he was 
well aware the noble lord had a greater 
respect for the constitution than to oppose 
his official existence to the decided opinion 
of a majority in parliament. On this 
principle, therefore, he had voted to stop 
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the supplies, in order to defeat the prose- 
cution of a war, which he considered as 
ruinous in its consequences to the interest 
of the public. But he could not do so in 
" the present situation of the question. 
House had not reliance enough on the 
public spirit of ministers for ‘promising to 
themselves any success from such a mea- 
sure. They saw the effects: it would 
only plunge the country in confusion. 
The ministers’ love for the constitution 
was not sufficiently visible to make them 
willing to risk the experiment. Were they 
certain that a vote of this kind would 
bring back the servants of the crown to 
constitutional ground, and re-establish the 
consequence and importance of the House, 
he was willing, as an individual, to go 
without hesitation into that measure ; but 
then he could not be supposed to adopt it 
on any other principle; for on the sup- 
position that even this last exertion of pri- 
vilege would be resisted, into what diffi- 
culty did it plunge the House of Com- 
mons? what infinite and irreparable con- 
fusion would it not occasion in the coun- 
try? Heasked, what sort of a government 
could take place on a principle which did 
not imply the confidence of the House? 
It was not necessary for him to point out 
its debility and insufficiency. In that case, 
considering the immense extent of those 
sums which this House were in the habit 
of granting, would they not hesitate? 
Thus every minute article in all the va- 
rious specific estimates which came before 
them, would be constantly inspected, 
scrutinized, and treated with a scrupu- 
losity which must be peculiarly incom- 
patible with that dispatch so essential to 
the business of the House. What an ad- 
ministration would this be! How irtade- 
quate to the management of affairs so 
intricate, important, and multifarious ‘as 
ours were! It would only, as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Burke) had lately called it, 
be a body without a soul, a form destitute 
of spirit or power. 

But still they were urged, in the lan- 
uage of defiance, to do their utmost. 
his mode of menacing them was intended 

to have its operation, and they were cer- 
tainly not in the fault that it had not. He 
would witness for ministers, that whatever 
men could do, and more than most men 
would have attempted in their situation, 
had been done to promote their schemes 
of divesting the House of all its constitu- 
tional importance and effect. He would 
ot mention the peculiar industry by which 
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they had endeavoured to substantiate and 
realize their favourite systema. But, un- 
doubtedly, every thing they did would, 
when men's minds were relieved from the 
pressure under which they laboured at 
present, be sufficiently seen through and 
understood. The House, however, had 
hitherto treated the whole with a delicacy, 
for which it deserved much credit, and 
with the discerning, disinterested, and’ 
dispassionate part of the people, would 
certainly be much in its favour: and he 
was ready to abide by it, that to have 
acted with confidence to ministers situated 
as those of his Majesty now were, would ~ 
have been an insult to the constitution. 
They who had the misfortune to be in 
office under circumstances thus hostile to 
the people, could not have expected any 
such compliance, as they must have known 
the temper and principles of the House 
more accurately than to build their hopes 
against their convictions. Even this most 
gross and precipitant conduct was left for 
those times when prerogative was palpably 
meant to bear down every thing. Putting 
all these things together, would any one 
pretend that the design of his Majesty's 
advisers was levelled at individuals? He 
was certain no intelligent person, who 
had inspected the genius of successive ad- 
ministrations in the present reign, could 
entertain such an opinion for a single mo- 
ment. Who would aver that the present 
dispute, for example, was entirely confined 
between the right hon. gentleman and 
himself? No. This theory would not go 
down with him. It would not have an- 
swered their purpose who were at the — 
bottom of the plot. It would not show 
the utter insignificance of the House of 
Commons. It was not calculated to make 
such a hreach in the legislature as ages to 
come might not be able to repair. ‘There- 
fore sueh a scheme was not adequate to 
their inclinations, with whom the present 
no doubt began, and by whose inflaance, 
unlsss the spirit of the people should in- 
terpose, it would assuredly be completed, 
Their object was to render the House of 
Commons a mere appendage to the court, 
an appurtenance to the ministers. Then 
the interests of the peop would be hap 

pily and faithfully cherished by the crown 
and their hereditary representatives! It 
was true the House of Commons could 
then do nothing; but every function that 
distinguished them from the other branches 
of the legislature would be found in much 
greater perfection in that immaculate fort- 
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ress, where no reformation of any kind 
had ever yet entered! 

He advertcd to the fate of the India 
Bill, and asked if it did not owe its oppo- 
sition, its extinction, to secret influence ? 
This phraseology had been censured as 
quaint, and used only for sinister pur- 
poses: he would nevertheless adopt it, as 
referring to a circumstance, which, though 
in its own nature incapable of proof, he 
believed in his conscience was universally 
credited. But he used the phrase ‘ secret 
advisers,’ out of that respect and delicacy 
which he should always think it became 
him to speak of the prince on the throne. 
He well knew his sovereign was not what 
these officious advisers attempted to re- 

resent him. He was sure his heart would 

ave no share in the busincss. A noble 
earl had gathered the opinions for the 
professed purpose of giving such informa- 
tion as should afterwards determine the 
royal conduct; and had not the constitu- 
tion provided that his Majesty should know 
nothing of what was going forward in 
either House of Parliament, with a view 
to influence the debate? The House had 
been long acquainted with this statement. 
He would assert, there was not a man in 
ihe House who did not believe the reality 
of the circumstance thus related: as few, 
he trusted, would dare to come forward 
and attempt to justify those on constitu- 
tional grounds. Nay, it was again and 
again admitted to be wrong. Indeed there 
was no great probability’that his Majesty 
would have been thus easily swayed by a 
stranger, when he had not communicated 
on these topics even with his confidential 
servants. But the tale was not certainly 
in favour of the parties. Yet ncither of 
them endeavoured, by any means, to give 
it such a contradiction as might have been 
expected. The rumour consequently ga- 
thered ground from this circumstance, and 
spread to such a degree as put all doubt 
or hesitation out of the question; and no 
individual but gave credit to what every 
body asserted. In short, he was so con- 
vinced that this conviction was real, how- 
ever disguised or denicd, that he would 
not converse with that man who affected 
to hesitate about it. On what, then, was 
the existence of the present ministers 
founded? Was it possible to mistake their 
intention? Were they not meant to an- 
nihilate the House of Commons, in com- 
plaisance to the crown and the House of 
Lords? 


He went at large into the history and 
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management of the ministry, and traced 
every step of their conduct in office, as all 
tending to the disgrace of the House of 
Commons, as bearing uniformly to that. 
point, and as utterly inexplicable on any 
other supposition. Why had not ministers 
dissolved the parliament? Was not this 
an object in which they rested many of 
their hopes on the commencement of their 
official existence? The temporary incon- 
veniences which they apprehended were 
the only reasons on which they had kept 
together. The means on which they had 
come in, and by which they had intended 
to govern the country, were consequently 
objects of suspicion and dislike. His Ma- 


jesty’s Answer was not Satistactory. It was 


very extraordinary, and such as the House 
hal no reason in the world toexpect. The 
country had not for a long period been in 
such circumstances. Where were the men 
who could now expect to be of any sub- 
stantial service to the country ? Our wants 
and difficulties were hourly multiplying, 
and would no doubt continue to multiply. 
Ministers were reduced to a line of conduct 
that must in a great measure hurt them 
with the public. It was impossible for 
them to serve their country conscientiously 
without hazarding many bold and unequi- 
vocal measures. But whoever would 
venture on several questionable acts, would 
unavoidably be unpopular. A horror of 
what might be the consequence of the 
present contest would also naturally startle 
the minds of most men, and abridge that 
confidence in public characters, without 
which there could be no stable or efficient 
ministry in this country, so long as it re- 
tained its ancient and hereditary spirit. 
The hostility of ministers to the constitu- 
tion reduced them, therefore, to this 
dilemma, either to do something harsh 
and unpopular, or surrender their liberties 
without a stroke. The difficulty of acting 
under the peculiar and original circum- 
stances of the House at this time, depended 
a great deal on the feelings of the ministers. 
Had those men, who were now in office, 
the proper conception of their situation ; 
the conduct of the House was obvious. 
But they were not disposed to convince 
mankind that they felt like other men. 
They seemed, in bis opinion, not suffi- 
ciently alive to sentiments of true dignity, 
or at least he differed from them in what 
they doubtless thought a manly and spi- 
rited conduct. However they would 
soon, and certainly like all their prede- 
cessors in the same predicament, gather 
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knowledge from experience. Which of 


them had not felt the capriciousness and | their people. 


treachery of men who had no responsi- 
bility? He desired the House to remember 
the history of lord Chatham. With how 
much honest confidence had that great 
man entered the royal closet! He thought 
his own elevated sentiments superior to all 
the duplicity which he could any where 
encounter. He consequently was equal 
to the transcendent abilities and virtues 
which he possessed, and to those astonish- 
ing actions and achievements which marked 
their exercise in the service of his country. 
But he had done too much to be forgiven. 
It was his ruin, not his honour, the secret 
advisers of majesty consulted. This he 
was not long in perceiving, though he did 
not perceive it till the injury meant had 
taken effect; and it was well known how 
it had operated both on his character and 
popularity. 

Having gone over an infinite variety of 
topics, he observed, that he had always 
stated it as his opinion, that the House 
could advise the removal of ministers 
without giving their reasons. This was a 
most important question, but he dreaded 
the trial of it, as the consequence might 
be fatal. It ought, however, to appear to 
the House and the public, what the real 
debate was, and on what it hinged. There 
was nothing in it personal. The House 
was the object to be degraded, and there 
was not another step necessary to complete 
the catastrophe of the constitution. He 
was not a little sorry that the House was 
referred in the Answer to the Addresses. 
This he thought a language, at least, by 
no means constitutional, and regretted that 
it had been used from the throne; for, in 
his mind, there was a great difference be- 
tween using it in parliament and arguing 
from it as far as it would go, and putting 
it in the King’s Answer to the Address. 
This was giving it a consequence which 
he was not ready to admit, and he would, 
on all occasions, be extremely shy of 
establishing any thing like an appeal to 
the people against their representatives. 
He was against adverting to precedents, 
where the issue was so unfortunate to all 
the parties concerned; but the reigns of 
the Stuarts alone furnished the only ones 
which could apply to the present dispute ; 
and who that had read and considered the 
history of those misguided and ill-advised 
princes, could help observing, that they 
were buoyed up with addresses in the very 
moment when they were virtually pro- 
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scribed by the hearts and sentiments of 
He was not, very willing to 
say any thing about the Addresses, either 
how they were procured, or to what 
extent; but he would say that there were 
certain constitutional questions on which 
they were by no means competent to 
advise the House; and whatever their 
opinion might now be of the matter 
ae between prerogative and privilege, 

e did not doubt but they wouid one time 
or other be in a capacity to distinguish 
their friends from those who had all along 
endeavoured to make them their dupes. 

He begged gentlemen would only look 
to both sides of the House, and consider 
with themselves who were the people most 
likely to form the government so much 
wanted. He had never gaid any thing of 
the present ministers with regard to their’ 
abilities, as he wished, in the event of a 
union taking place, to say nothing which 
could retard its progress. But now that 
this great object was apparently at an 
end, he would say that the right hon. 
gentleman over-against him possessed ve 
eminent talents. This was a tribute whi 
he thought his due, and which he had 
never been backward to pay. He would 
not, however, go over the arrangement 
alphabetically, nor single out the several 
individuals of whom it was composed. 
But to speak of their abilities collectively 
was absolutely ridiculous; and therefore 
he might be allowed to think them not of 
ability equal to their situation. But this 
was not his only or his greatest objection 
tothem. He did not know how he might 
be able to act with men who might possess 
the confidence of the secret advisers of 
majesty. He and his friends, as they had 
lately experienced, might then have to 
struggle at once with public dislike, on 
account of what it was their duty to do, 
and secret influence; consequently they 
could never be sure;. and this was an 
obstacle of so serious a nature, that it de- 
served the attention of the House, as it 
appeared to him almost insuperable. 

He had discussed the subject dispas- 
sionately, as men’s minds were alread 
but too much fermented to judge of it 
coolly. He knew and maintained the 
power of the House of Commons; but as 
the country was circumstanced, he still 
thought intermediate measures most eligi- 
ble. These he always had, and ever 
would prefer. His intention, therefore, 
was to move an address, in which no re- 
ference was made to any thing which 
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might appear ungracious, and suitable | cise of any branch of his royal preroga- 


acknowledgments returned for whatever, | tive. 


in any part of it, would bear a favourable 
interpretation. 
on him, not because many on his side of 
the House were not equal to the task, or 
perhaps, from personal circumstances, 
might not have done it with more delicacy 
and propriety; but the train in which he 
had thought on the subject, and the con- 
stant attention he had ever given it, be- 
sides the satisfaction of avowing his ideas 
fairly and openly, as well as the large 
share he had hitherto taken in the debate, 
were all motives with him for standing 
. forward in the business. He had used as 
much delicacy to ministers as he thought 
- consistent with his duty, while the proba- 
bility of some of them acting as his col- 
-leagues in office remained. That proba- 
bility, however, in his opinion, had now 
ceased ; and he saw nothing for the future 
to forbid his giving way to those feelings 
and reflections which, from every view 
of the subject, were unavoidable. Mr. Fox 
then moved, . 

«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, most humbly to represent 
to his Majesty, the satisfaction his faithful 
Commons derive from the late most gra- 
cious assurances we have received, that 
his Majesty concurs with us in opinion, 
that it concerns the honour of his crown, 
and the welfare of his people, that the 
ee affairs should be conducted by a 

rm, efficient, extended, united adminis- 
tration, entitled to the confidence of his 
people, and such as may have a tendency 
to put an end to the unhappy divisions 
a distractions of this country 

«¢ To acknowledge his Majesty’s pater- 

nal goodness, in his late most gracious 
endeavours to give effect to the object of 
our late dutiful representation to his Ma- 
jesty. 
‘‘ To lament that the failure of these 
his Majesty’s most gracious endeavours 
should be considered as a final bar to the 
accomplishment of so salutary and desirable 
a purpose; and to express our concern 
and disappointment that his Majesty has 
not been advised to take any farther step 
towards uniting in the public service, 
those whose joint efforts have recently ap- 
peared to his Majesty most capable of 
producing so happy an effect. 

“That this House, with all humility, 
. Claims it as its right, and on every proper 
. occasion feels it to be their bounden duty, 
to advise his Majesty touching the exer- 


‘ 


| of all principles? 


“ That we submit it to his Majesty's 


This task had devolved | royal consideration, that the continsance 


of an administration which does not possess 
the confidence of the representatives of 
the people, must be injurious to the public 
service. | 

‘¢ That this House can have no interest 
distinct and separate from that of their 
constituents; and that they therefore feel 
themselves called upon to repeat those 
loyal and dutiful assurances they have 
already expressed of their reliance on his 
Majesty’s paternal regard for the welfare 
of his people, that his Majesty will gra- 
ciously enable them to execute those im- 
portant trusts which the constitution has 
vested in them, with honour to themselves 
and orale oe to the public, by the con- 
firmation of a new administration, ap- 
pointed under circumstances which ma 
tend to conciliate the minds of his faithful 
Commons, and give energy and stability 
to his Majesty’s councils. 

‘ That as his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, upon the maturest deliberation, 
cannot but consider the continuance of 
the present ministers as an unsurmountable 
obstacle to his Majesty's most gracious 
purpose to comply with their wishes in the 
formation of such an administration as his 
Majesty, in concurrence with the unani- 
mous resolution of this House, seems to 
think requisite in the aie exigencies 
of the country ; they feel themselves bound 
to. remain firm in the wish expressed to 
his Majesty in their late humble Address ; 
and do therefore find themselves obliged 
again to beseech his Majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased to lay the foundation 
of a strong and stable government, by the 
previous removal of his present ministers.” 

The Earl of Surrey seconded the mo- , 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton defended the principles 
and conduct of administration. He was 
surprised that some gentlemen should 
endeavour to thwart every measure which 
was brought forward for the public good. 
Why were they to insist on the dismission 
_of men who were actuated on the noblest 
They had accepted of 
the direction of the affairs of the nation, 
merely to save the liberties of the subject, 
which were threatened by the violent 
attacks of a dangerous party, whose prin- 
ciples were hostile to the constitution. 
Gentlemen. had asserted, that the conti- 
nuance of the present administration in 
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power was contrary to the sense of the 
nation: but in this he could not agree, as 
the people at large had declared, that they 
approved of their motives for remaining at 
the helm of affairs. He thought it ex- 
tremely hard, that one branch of the legis- 
lature should invade the privileges of ano- 
ther, which at present was too evident to 
require illustration. The right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) and his adherents, in- 
tended to annihilate the prerogative of the 
crown. It was the prerogative of his 
Majesty to choose -his own ministers; yet 
they boldly affirmed, that this prerogative 
was vested in the House of Commons, and 
that the House alone were the proper 
judges of what servants were fittest for the 
direction of state affairs. The people ap- 
proved of the present administration, yet 
the virtuous opposition were of a difierent 
opinion, and therefore his Majesty must 
rather listen to their remonstrances, than 
the approbation of his people. These po- 
litical maxims were no less new than ex- 
traordinary; and his Majesty must yield 
implicitly to the advice of men, whose 
united measures gave just cause of alarm 
to the whole nation; and consequently 
called aloud for their dismission, because, 
had they continued longer in that situation, 
they would have done a deed which would 
have defied the exercise of parliamentary 
prerogative. They were taking ey 
measure which could possibly be devised, 
in order to inflame, rather than to abate 
thie fury of political cabal, and were there- 
fore determined to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the people. It was not by 
such unprecedented addresses that they 
could reconcile the minds of the people ; 


for the candid part of the nation plainly. 


saw through the delusion, and wete con- 
vinced, that on the part of the late admi- 
nistration, it was a violent struggle for 
power, and that on the part of the present, 
it was a defence of the rights of their fel- 
low-subjects. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side, surely could not expect that they 
could enforce a change of administration 
by addressing the throne in such a new 
and extraordinary manner. It was unpre- 
cedented and unwise to encroach on the 
unbounded prerogative of his Majesty in 
the appointment of his own servants; it 
was unwise to take violent measures, as it 
militated against a union of parties, which 
could alone operate to the formation of a 
firm, extended, and united administration ; 
and therefore he was justified in saying, 
that a violation of the laws of humanity, 
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by letting loose an abandoned set of ruf- 
fians [Here he was called to order] to 
disturb the peace of mankind, could not 
tend to conciliate the minds of men, many 
of whom had just reasons for suspecting 
the principles of people of a certain 
description. He condemned the motives 
for the present Address, and hoped that 
gentlemen would seriously consider, whe- 
ther they would prefer a limited monarchy 
and a good king, to a dangerous demo- 
cracy or a tyrannical republic. 

Sir Horace Mann a that that part of 
the King’s answer which stated, that no 
specific charge had been made against 
ministers, he considered as unsatisfactory 
and weak; for he thought with Mr. Fox, 
that the want of confidence in the minister 
was sufficient ground for removal, without 
any specific charge of criminality. He 
then stated, that on his going up to St. 
James’s, he there met the present lord 
mayor of London, who was one of his 
constituents, with several others who had 
come up to present an address. On see- 
ing them, he was surprised, not havin 
been consulted on the panrea: but saic 
to them, “I am among my friends.”” ‘To 
which they answered, ‘ We were your 
friends once, but you have joined with 


~ 


those who have set up a lord protector.”? _ 


This circumstance was a strong presump- 
tive proof of the unfair means which had 
been adopted to procure addresses to the 
throne. He entered into a vindication of 
the independent gentlemen who supported 
Mr. Fox, and imputed the existing dif- 
ferences to the ambition of one man, who 
had, before he was in office, declared he 
would never accept a subordinate situa- 
tion ; and who, when in public office, had 
taken the lead and overleaped all bounds. 
The question was upon a contest between 
prerogative and privilege, and if the final 
result should be that ministers were cone 
tinued in office, there was, in his opinion, 


an end of every vita] principle of the con- 


stitution. 

Mr. Wilberforce defended the. present 
administration, and was averse to the Ad- 
dress, as it was not founded in truth or 
justice. With regard to the meeting at 
the St. Alban’s tavern, it certainly had 
been undertaken from the finest of all mo- 
tives, a desire to bring about a union. 
There had been two resolutions come to; 
the one, that a firm, extended, and united 
administration was necessary, which was 
unanimously agreed to; but the other, re- 
lative to the motives of the present admi-« 
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nistration remaining in power, had not 
been so cordially agreed to, because it 
was not the sense of many gentlemen that 
their continuance in power was an obstacle 
to a union. There were no_ specific 
charges against the present administra- 
tion, and therefore they had the confi- 
dence of every well-wisher to his country, 
as they had accepted the direction of na- 
tional affairs for the most Jaudable inten- 
tions. They were resolved to sacrifice 
every thing for the good of their country ; 
and that they had the confidence of the 
people, although they wanted the support 
of that House, was as plain as_ possibly 
could be expressed by the addresses of 
the people, which daily flowed in from all 
quarters of the kingdom. The interest of 
the people, and the interest of the House 
of Commons did not on every occasion 
correspond. When a person headed a 
strong party, such as a political party in 
the House of Commons, there were now 
and then great hopes of success; but fre- 
een the success of a party in that 

ouse was inimical to the interests of the 
people. He could not admire the conduct 
of the opposition in protracting the busi- 
ness of the nation. He was afraid they 
meant to withhold supplies, till such time 
as there was a change of administration. 
If this was their intention, they should act 
like men, and at once boldly declare their 
sentiments. They should speak out, 
when the times called aloud for candour, 
and when dissimulation might be the 
means of overturning our constitution. 
The influence of the crown had been 
much spoken of, and the exercise of its 
prerogative had been deeply inquired 
into; but for his part he saw no great 
danger that was likely to arise from its 
present power. He had some time ago 
considered it as a political axiom, that if 
the constitution of the country was ever 
endangered, it would be by the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, and would 
originate there. For that purpose, he 
thought it a wise and prudent maxim to 
watch narrowly the privileges of the 
House of Commons, as well as the prero- 
gative of the crown, because the consti- 
tution would be endangered, if either 
were suffered to go beyond the bounds 
allotted by our ancestors. The gentleman 
who had made the allusion to a lord pro- 
tector, desired that the House would look 
on those gentlemen who surrounded the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) and then 
say that he was not supported by men of 
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integrity, and men of principle; but 
without making any particular exception, 
he begged leave to differ from the right 
hon. gentleman, as he was surrounded by 
several who would not get into power 
were it not for the protection and patro- 
nage of the right hot gentieman. He 
admired the wonderful talents of the right 
hon. gentlenan, and he thought that the 
House should at all times address his Ma- 
jesty for the removal of a ministry, whose 
measures were ruinous to the constitution; 
but this was not the case; yet he con- 
fessed that he would listen to the motion 
if it came from persons who were not 
struggling for power, and wishing to get 
into office. He had formerly acted with 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, whose 
abilities he, as well as every other gentle- 
man of discernment, must always admire; 
but then he-was regulated by the most 
laudable principles. He had. acted with 
him then, when he exerted himself in re- 
ducing the influence of the crown, and in 
abolishing places and pensions; therefore 
it would not surely be adduced as an ar- 
gument, that he was inimical to the liber- 
ties of the subjects, because he now sup- 
ported his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt), 
who was thought to be an advocate for the 
crown, In opposition to the House of 
Commons. But, notwithstanding his at- 
tachment to his right hon. friend, he had 
not as yet changed his sentiments, and he 
hoped he never should, as he believed the 
right hon. gentleman’s conduct was di- 
rected by the highest regard for the con- 
stitution. He did not believe he was so 
ambitious as the gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him had represented; for he was 
certain that his right hon. friend would 
yield to the dictates of reason, and listen 
implicitly to the voice of the people; 
therefore he was not averse to a union; 
but it must be a union on honour and on 
principle. With regard to his right hon. 
friend still continuing in power, he begged 
leave to give it as his opinion, that his 
conduct was dictated by a laudable ambi- 
tion, which he would always be proud to 
cherish, as it tended to the salvation of 
the country. It was true that his right 
hon. friend still continued in power, and 
that he dared to oppose the evil machina- 
tions of a violent faction: but it should 
likewise be remembered, that his interpo- 
sition had saved the charters of the land, 
and that therefore he deserved the sup- 
port of the people. The destruction of 
the constitution, he believed, must orie 
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ginate in that House. The constitution 
might be undone by a corrupt majority of 
the House of Commons; or it might like- 
wise be undone by a violent exertion of 
the influence of the crown; but the latter 
he did not at present apprehend, what- 
ever gentlemen might insinuate to the 
contrary. The system of opposition evi- 
dently tended-to establish the unlimited 
influence of a dangerous factign, which 
would militate against a just exercise of 
the prerogative of the crown, and there- 
fore -the continuance of his right hon. 
friend in power must be a circumstance 
of joy to every patriot. The establishment 
of a faction, especially such a faction as 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
headed, would tend to annihilate the pre- 
rogative ot the crown, and to subvert the 
pillars of our liberty; and therefore it 
ought to be resisted with a manly virtue. 
If gentlemen hesitated, or stood aside, 
not dreading the consequence, there would 
be an end to our national glory, and our 
sacred constitution; the very essence of 
our liberty and happiness would receive a 
mortal stab. Was not one tyrant better 
than many tyrants? He hoped gentlemen 
would seriously consider the effects that 
must result from timidity or inattention ; 
for lie trembled if they were remiss in 
their duty to their constituents, or yiclded 
to despotism and corruption, by preferring 
oligarchy and faction, as a wise and salu- 
tary government. 

Ir. Martin supported administration 
strenuously. He said he had the highest 
opinion of the virtues of Mr. Pitt, and till 
his measures could be proved to be of a 
ruinous nature, he looked upon it as his 
duty to support him, whatever malice or 
calumny might say to the contrary. He 
detested the factious junto who opposed 
Jhim, and so must every friend to his coun- 
try, when he considered that they had 
sacrificed every principle of honour to 
form a coalition which threatened the ruin 
of the empire; and therefore he would 
not be surprised if the noble lord ( North) 
had been hissed in the presence-chamber 
as well as in the anti-chamber. 

Sir William Lemon justified the pro- 
ceedings of the St. Alban’s tavern, by say- 
ing that they had neither censured nor 
praised any party. With respect to the 
motion, he was averse to it; and declared 
it as his opinion, that Mr. Pitt was ready 
to treat for a union on fair and equitable 
terms. | 

Sir William Dolben agreed with the 
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Address, so far as it went to express the. 
confidence in the wisdom and goodness of 
majesty. Such sentiments of gratitude 
and loyalty were on all occasions becom- 
ing the House, and should ever have his 
concurrence. He could not, however, go 
along with it in those passages which con- 
tained a lamentation on account of the 
sovereign's refusing to gratify what was 
stated to be the wish of the House. He 
considered the present Address as puttin 
that union which was so ardently desired. 
at a distance, and vesting the House with 
an unconstitutional power which did not 
belang to it. The House of Commons 
had surely a right to advise his Majesty in 
the exercise of his prerogatives, but it had 
no title to put a negative on them; and 
was not this the very power which it 
wished at present to usurp? If the House, 
for reasons frivolous or capricious, were to 
pass censure, or negative the exertions of 
prerogative in the choice of ministers 
toties quoties, the power of appointment 
must immediately and virtually devolve to 
that House from the crown. . Had not a 
similar mode of reasoning been adopted 
by the opposite side of the House during 
the debate.on the India Bill which had 
lately been thrqwn out? Was it not on 
that occasion alleged, that if the crown 
had a negative on the appointments of the 
court of directors, if it was authorized to 
reject them folzes quoties, the power of 
election would not rest in the Company, but 
be .transferred to the crown? And might 
not the same mode of reasoning be applied 
to the case in question? He thought in jus- 
tice it might. He stated the case of secret 
influence, so much insisted on. He afirm- 
ed, that the influence which had been em- 
ployed had been exercised for the best pur- 
poses. Ithad served the best purposes in 
the view of a constitutional government, 
and enabled men, in the discharge of their 
duty, to steal the false die from the 
pockets of ministry. The late administra- 
tion had held the bank for some time, but 
had unfortunately now Jost that false die 
on which all their credit and all their pra- 
fits depended. The doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance, of divine, 
indefeasible right, had been long repro- 
bated. He hoped there was no person 
now so hardy as to maintain them in all 
their dangerous latitudes. But there was 
surely a difference between these political . 
absurdities and the assertions of preroga: 
tive, which were this day called in ques- 
tion, and which it was the duty of every 
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Englishman to support. He alleged that 
the right hon. mover had flattered the 
gentlemen who composed the meeting at 
the St. Alban’s tavern, and had cajoled 
them into a coincidence of sentiment and 
of view with himself, and on this founda- 
tion had built all his nazvetés. It was in 
this way that he had led them into error, 
and by the resolutions which had passed in 
the House, and in particular the first of 
them, had brought het into a cul de sac, 
out of which there was no passage. He 
bestowed a high encomium on lord North ; 
he had long concurred with him in senti- 
ment, and hoped soon to have that honour 
again, as he had the highest opinion of his 
integrity and political ability. 

General Conway did not wish to go into 
a repetition of argument on the question, 
but could not allow what had fallen from 
the last speaker to pass without stricture. 
He said it had been alleged that the 
House had no right to advise the sove- 
reign in the exercise of his prerogative. 
This advice had been considered as a dar- 
ing infringement on the rights of the sove- 
reign. He could not hear such doctrines 
advanced without reprobating them. These 
maxims had never been broached by the 
rankest Tories in this country, nor had 
they been maintained in an arbitrary reign 
by the most zealous anti-exclusionists. 
He affirmed, that if there was any balance 
of power .in the government of this coun- 
try, it rested in parliament: the constitu- 
tion, if it existed any where separately, 
existed there. An hon. gentleman (Mr 
ee ores) had, in stating that the con- 
stitution could never be lost but by a cor- 
rupt House of Commons, stated a thing 
that he had no precedent for; the whole 
history of England furnishing only one in- 
stance, and that in 1641, where a House 
of Commons was an enemy to the consti- 
tution. He wished for union, and would 
make every honourable sacrifice to it, as 

it was undoubtedly connected with the 
' public peace. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that he wished to 
avoid, as much as possible, all those repe- 
titions of argument which had become so 
frequent, and had mingled themselves of 
late so much in the progress of debate. 
He wished to confine himself to what he 
considered the point in question, and to 
deliver his sentiments on this subject with 
as much conciseness as lay in his power, 
that those who speak might not be depriv- 
ed of an opportunity of giving their opi- 
bions, and that those who hear might not 
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be tired by a fatiguing and disagreeable 
reiteration of beaten themes and of hack- 
neyed arguments. It had been insinuated 
by the hon. general, that he was averse to 
union. He could by no means admit this 
assertion. Had he not on many occasions 
given the strongest evidence of his predi- 
lection for the principle? Had he not 
expressed these attachments repeatedly in 
the course of his speaking on the subject ? 
It was his wish to erect a strong govern- 
ment. It was his desire to contribute all 
in his power to the formation and support 
of so desirable a system. He was there- 
fore ready to express his sentiments of re- 
probation against those who opposed 
union, as he considered this measure as 
necessarily connected with the interests 
and the happiness of the public. But 
whilst he emitted these strong and decided 
sentiments in favour of union, he by no 
means thought that this desirable object 
would be brought nearer by the Address 
under consideration, nor could at all be 
forwarded by the resignation of ministers, 
On this point he had already given his 
sentiments. Those sentiments he had seen 
no reason to alter. 

He was equally struck at another asser- 
tion of the honourable general. It had 
been affirmed, that the words of one side 
of the House aimed at the annihilation of 
its privileges. Good God! how could 
such ideas be formed or entertained? Had 
he in any part of his conduct, or of his 
past procedure, manifested any peculiar 
predilection in favour of monarchy, or of 
the undue influence of the crown? Had 
he, during the progress of his parliamen- 
tary conduct, wished to encroach on, or 
to destroy, the privileges of parliament ? 
The constitution and the rights of the 
House of Commons he had always been 
taught to venerate. He would therefore 
appeal to the candour of the House, to its 
recollection of his expressions on this sub- 
ject, whether he had not, on all occasions, 
and under every description of circum- 
stances, maintained its privileges and its 
dignity ? His opinions, his partialities, 
and his views, favoured those ideas; and 
he must have been deluded to have acted 
in opposition to them. 

But whilst he expressed his warmest 
sentiments for the honour and the dignit 
of the House of Commons, he felt himself 
under an obligation at the same time, to 
vindicate the doctrines of the hon. baronet 
so far as they respected the rights of the 
other branches of the legislature, so far 
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as they regarded the just and constitutional 
prerogatives of the sovereign. These the 
constitution had defined with as much ac- 
curacy as it had done those of the House 
of Commons ; and it was surely the duty 
of ministers, and of members of that 
House, equally to support the rights of 
both. Noman was more zealous or more 
unreserved in admitting and asserting the 
right of the House to advise the sovereign 
in the exercise of all his prerogatives than 
he was: this had always been a senti- 
ment which he had avowed: but that a 
declaration on the part of the House of 
theif disapprobation of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters should, zpso facto, in any given in- 
stance, bind and compel the sovereign to 
dismiss those ministers, or oblige them to 
resign, was a point which he never had 
admitted, and would never allow. Sucha 
sentiment of disapprobation surely placed 
ministers in awkward and unpleasant situa- 
tions; but that it should force them to re- 
tire, he would maintain, was an unconsti- 
tutional doctrine, hostile to the prerogative 
of the crown, and to that balance of power 
on which the excellency of our govern- 
ment depended. This was a point, there- 
fore,which he was always ready to maintain, 
and from supporting which he hoped he 
would never be precluded by any false 
theories, or vague declamation, respecting 
the dignity of the House. 
He alluded to the idea of a faction 
existing in the House, stated by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce), and which he 
had asserted to be dangerous to the ba- 
Jance of the constitution. How far this 
was true, how far the conduct of the 
House of Commons, during its late pro- 
cedure, justified this doctrine, and how 
far the Address under consideration con- 
firmed its truth, ought to be weighed and 
ought to produce corresponding effects on 
the minds and votes of the members of the 
House. In deliberating, however, on this 
dae he would caution gentlemen not to 
be overawed by false alarms of an en- 
croaching prerogative, by false fears of an 
extended monarchy, or to be decided by 
the ring and sound of dignity, so inces- 
santly poured into the ear of the House on 
the present and past occasion. But though 
he was thus the opponent of all capricious 
decision on the appointment of ministers, 
he was as unfriendly to their continuance 
in office when disapproved of by the House 
of Commons on proper grounds, as by 
either branch of the legislature. On this 
account he called on the House to specify 
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charges against administration, to prove 
those charges, and not capriciously to 
condemn an administration which had 
never as yet been found guilty, and had 
in fact, by an unaccountable obstinacy 
and untowardness of circumstances, been 
deprived of an opportunity of displaying 
its prudence and its zeal in the service of 
the public. When these accusations were 
proved, when these charges were substan- 
tiated, it would then be proper for minis- 
ters to resign; and if in such a case he 
should afterwards continue in office, he 
would suffer himself to be stigmatized as 
the champion of prerogative, and the un- 
constitutional supporter of the usurpations 
‘e the crown. But till this period arrived, 

eshould reckon it his duty toadhere to the 
principles of the constitution, as delivered 
to us by our ancestors; to defend them 
against innovation and encroachment, and 
to maintain them with firmness. 

Attempts have been made, said Mr. 
Pitt, to fix imputations of criminality on 
the present administration. Their sins 
have been stated; and one of the most 
glaring of them is, that the late ministry 
were dismissed against the sense of the 
House. But what is the meanmg of this 
charge? To what conclusion does the 
argument, when followed up, lead? Does 
it not fairly admjt of this comment, that 
it is improper for his Majesty to dismiss 
his ministers, provided they are approved 
of by the House of Commons; and that 
so long as they act agreeably to its senti- 
ment, so long, and no longer are they to 
enjoy the patronage of the crown, and 
retain the offices of administration? Is 
this a decent treatment of the preroga- 
tive? Is this constitutional doctrine? Is 


it not degrading the dignity of the sove- © 


reign? Is it not a transference of the 
prerogatives of the crown to the House 
of Commons, and a placing the royal 
sceptre under the mace that lies upon the 
table? The constitution of this country is 
its glory; but in what a nice adjustment 


does its excellence consist! Equally free - 


from the distractions of democracy, and 
the tyranny of monarchy, its happiness is 
to be found in its mixture of parts. It 
was this mixed government which the 
prudence of our ancestors devised, and 
which it will be our wisdom inviolably to 
support. They experienced all the vicis- 
situdes and distractions of a republic. 
They felt all the vassalage and despotism 
of asimple monarchy. They abandoned 
both, and by blending each together, ex 
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_tracted a system which has been the envy 
and ad:niration of the world. It is this 
scheme of government which constitutes 
the pride of Englishmen, and which they 
can never relinquish but with their lives. 
This system, however, it is the intention 
of the present Address to defeat and de- 
stroy. It is the intention of this Address 
to arrogate a power which-does not be- 
long to the House of Commons—to place 
a negative on the exercise of the prero- 
gative and to destroy the balance of power 
in the govermnent as it was settled at the 
revolution. 

It has been remarked by the right hon. 
mover, that no period of our history af- 
fords an example of ministers existing 
after an address, disapproving of them, 
from the House of Commons. But to 
obviate this observation, it may be proper 
to ask, whether the history of this country 
affords any instance in which a ministry 
have been called on to retire from office 
without a cause?) This is a remark which 
merits attention, and to which it may not 
be improper to direct the notice of the 
right hon. gentleman at the present mo- 
ment. On what grounds of plausibility, 
under what pretexts then are the supplies 
for the service of the public to be refused ? 
Is it on account of the arbitrary decision 
of the House? Have they no confidence 
in the conduct of adafinistration? I will 
even venture to ask the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox) whether he believes that 
these supplies, if granted, would be mis- 
applied? He said the sentiments of the 
public were flattering to ministry. These 
the resolutions of the House had led his 
Majesty to attend to, and he would say 
the addresses which had been presented 
to the throne were unequivocally in favour 
of that administration which this House 
has disapproved. He expressed his ap- 
probation of the explicitness of the present 
Address: he hoped gentlemen would now 
speak out, and that they would bring their 
charges against ministers. He flattered 
himself the right hon. gentleman’s man- 
liness and candour would lead him to this, 
and that he would not any longer tear in 
picces the character of ministers by distant 
but dark invective, or unsupported alle- 
gation. He cautioned the House against 
entertaining an idea that the present mo- 
‘tion was calculated to promote union—it 
seemed rather intended to divide and drive 
ob etah greater distance from each other. 

e insisted that a union, if established at 
all, must exist and be formed on honour- 
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able principles—without this, all coalition 
was farce, and could never be permanent. 
Union formed on different motives could 
never be of long continuance—they car- 
ried in them their very principles of di- 
vision, ** They hold the word of promise 
to the ear, and break it to the hope.”” He 
concluded with apologizing to the House 
for delaying them so long: thus much 
however he thought it necessary to say in 
support of the balance of the constitution, 
the prerogatives of the King, and the pri- 
vileges of parliament. 

Mr. Dempster stated what had occurred 
that day at the St. Alban’s tavern, and 
wished that gentlomen would on both sides 
concede a little, and not suffer gramma- 
tical obstacles to stand in the way, when 
he trusted in God that all others were 
pretty well removed: The two gentlemen 
who had negociated this business deserved 
every thing from their country that gra- 
titude could bestow; and he wished that 
they had yet four-and-twenty hours to 
try their efforts farther. 

Mr. Hopkins spoké to the same effect. 
He thought Mr. Pitt had acted with be- 
coming liberality, in conceding what he 
had done, and he wished that they would 
yet come to a conclusion. 

Mr. Fox thought it necessary to explain 
the circumstances of the last negociation, 
and the reasons of their conduct. He 
said he was of opinion, that when the 
message came down to the duke of Port- 
land, intimating his Majesty’s wishes that 
he should have a personal interview with 
Mr. Pitt, to form a new Administration 
on a wide basis, and on < fair and equal’ 
terms, there was no probability that any 
serious and cordial union should be formed 
from an interview grounded on such terms ; 
but the duke of Portland thought that the 
terms of the message might be construed 
in a@ manner which mnignt warrant them 
in agreeing to a conference. The word 
‘fair,’ no one could object to; it was a 
general term, and the parties might dis- 
cuss and determine on what they con- 
ceived to be mutually fair in settling the 
several arrangements. That as tothe word 
© equal’, to which he in particular objected, 
his grace thought it might be meant in its 
more general unlimited sense of equitable, 
and in that sense there could be no ob- 
jection to it. On this account the duke 
returned an answer, requesting that Mr. 
Pitt would explain the word ‘ equal,’ but 
Mr. Pitt declared in so many words, that 
he did not think any farther preliminary 
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explanation necessary. 
broke off, for it was impossible that his 
Meee could meet Mr. Pitt on terms which 

e refused to explain. The resolution of 
the St. Alban’s meeting was not directed 
against either party; it.was ‘fairly impar- 
tial in its purport, and censured the one 
side for not explaining, as well as the 
other for not conceding. 

Mr. Pitt explained his conduct in re- 
gard to the negociation. He had always 
declared, he said, that he would never 
consent either to an actual or virtual re- 
signation for the purpose of negociating. 
The message which his Majesty sent to 
the duke of Portland was in every re- 
spect clear and unequivocal. When de- 
sired to explain what was meant b 
* equal,’ he had said that it would be best 
explained in a personal conference. His 
reason for this answer, and for not agree- 
ing to take this word out of the message, 
and to let the term ‘ fair’ stand by itself, 
was, that by so doing it was an implica- 
tion that they came to an interview to 
negociate a new administration, admitting 
the duke of Portland’s position, that ine- 
quality was the basis of fairness. 

Mr. Fox said, the objection of the duke 
carried no such inference. Substitute the 
word ‘ equitable’ in the room of * equal,’ 
or explain what you mean by your own 
term, and the difficulty is removed. 

Mr. Marsham said, he trusted that gen- 
tlemen would yet put an end to their 
grammatical objections and verbal deli- 
cacies, and that a union might yet be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Hopkins said, that in this hope, and 
to prevent farther inflammation, he would 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Powys thought that unless there 
was any farther negociation pending be- 
tween the two right hon. gentlemen, the 
motion for the Address should be put, 
since the character of the Hlouse was in- 
volved in it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that no other negociation 
was pending; and as the question for the 
Address was moved, he thought it better 
that the sense of the House should be 
taken upon it. 

The previous question was withdrawn, 
and the House divided on the Address, 

Tellers. 
Lord Maitland - - - 
Mr. Byng - - © - 
The Secretary at War - 
Mr. Robert Smith. - - 
Majority for the Address 12. ~ 


YEAS. 201 


Noes. t 189 
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It was then resolved, that the said Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty by the 
whole House. i 

Office of Constable of the Tuwer.J 
March 3. Lord Maitland moved, That 
the commission of Lord Cornwallis ap- 
pointing him constable of the Tower be 
read. He then observed, that it having 
been reported in every part of the capital, 
that the noble lord who lately held the 
office of constable of the Tower, resigned 
it on the gol lia that it was a civil 
and not a military employment, and that 
the noble lord who accepted it, had been 
for some time doubtful whether he could 
take it without vacating his seat, it was 
not at all surprising that he (lord Mait- 
land) should think it a subject highly 
proper to be brought before parliament : 
for if there ever was a question that called 
for a determination of the House, it was 
the present. From the commission that 
had been read, it appeared that the salary 
of the constable af the Tower was pay- 
able at the Exchequer ; and consequently 
that it was a civil employment, because 
no military officer is paid there. Here his 
lordship was interrupted by 

Mr. Steele, who said that there was an 
error in the commission that had been 
read, and in all the preceding commissions 
of constable of the ‘Tower, for eizhty years 
past, which had been lately discovered, 
but which would be guarded against in 
the framing of the commission of lord 
George Lennox. The error was this; it 
appeared that the salary was made pay- 
able at the Exchequer; whereas in fact 
it was provided for, and voted annually 
by parliament, in the provision that was 
made for guards and garrisons; and was 
never paid at the Exchequer. He ad- 
mitted, that if it was paid at the Exche- 
quer, it might be, that the office was civil, 
not military; but in truth it never was, 
and the error that had crept into former 
commissions, should not find its way into 
that which was to be made out for lord 
George Lennox: for as the employment 
was entirely military, and the salary was 
voted in the army estimates every year, 
care should be taken that it should not in 
future, by mistake, be made payable at 
the Exchequer. 

Lord Maitland said, the conduct of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
was extraordinary. When he first moved. 
for a copy of lord George Lennox’s com-: 
mission, he was told that it was not yct 
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made out; but that the commission of the 
Jate constable of the Tower would do as 
well; and now when he was about to 
argue upon that commission, he was told 
that lord George’s was to be toto caelo 
different. It was impossible, therefore, 
for him to proceed, until he should have 
before him the latter commission. 

This brought on a conversation, in 
which lord Maitland, colonel North, Mr. 
Anstruther, lord John Cavendish, general 
Conway, lord Surrey, Mr. Selthorpe, Mr. 
Adam, and general Ross contended, that 
the appendages belonging to the office of 
constable of the Tower, such as receiving 
fees for goods shipped or landed at Iron- 
gate-stairs, money for bonfires, punch on 
the King’s birth-day, for marking the 
boundaries of the Tower Hamlets, for re- 
ceiving and discharging prisoners, for rent 
of houses in which warders, commonly 
called beef-eaters, lived, &c. made it a 
civil employment; they likewise wished 
to know by what authority the governor 
of the Tower, as a military man, could re- 
ceive or detain persons of either House 
of Parliament committed to him as pri- 
soners. 

Mr. Pitt, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Arden, 
Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Steele, Mr. Macdonald, 
captain James Luttrell, and capt. Berke- 
Jey contended, that the appointment was 
a military employment; and quoted from 
the Journals a precedent in the year 1773, 
which said, that ‘‘ appointments of go- 
vernors to garrisons, provided they were 
military men, should not vacate their 
seats;’’ and likewise insisted, that as the 
commission of lord George Lennox would 
clearly express the pay to be from the 
war office, and not from the civil list, the 
place by no means could be reckoned a 
civil employment. With respect to the 
fees for landing goods at Iron-gate, the 
sum annually was 21/. which went towards 
keeping the stairs in repair ; that of money 
for bonfires, punch, pipes, &c. on the 
King’s birth-day, was 20/. annually ; and 
the fees of office to get it, amounted to 
the enormous sum of 19/. 18s. therefore 
neither of those fees were great perqui- 
sites. Asto the fees for receiving and 
detaining prisoners, they were things of 
course, and the wardens-houses were ge- 
nerally given to the wardens rent free, 
though to be sure it was optional in the 
governor. <As to the right of the go- 
vernor to receive and detain prisoners, 
Mr.. Kenyon explained, that it belonged 
to him by prescription, the same as it did 
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to the governor of Chester castle, who, 
contrary to what was customary in most 
counties, was master of the gaol. 

Colonel North remarked how fortunate 
it was that a mistake which had been suf- 
fered for 80 years should happen to be 
discovered at this particular period. In 
correcting the present commission he did 
not doubt but various other errors would 
be rectified, such as inserting at the end 
of the commission the words, ‘ subject 
to military discipline and military law,” 
which words, by mere accident he sup- 
posed, had been hitherto omitted. He 
concluded with moving ‘ that a copy of 
the commission appointing lord George 
Lennox constable of the Tower, be lud 
before the House.” 

Mr. Anstruther seconded the motion. 
He said that as to the error which had 
been mentioned, it had not much weight 
with him; for the very allegation of error 
supposed that the keepers of the great 
seal of this country did not know what 
they were about these 80 years past, by 
putting the seal to commissions making 
salaries payable at the Exchequer, which 
were in fact payable at the pay-office. 
He cared not where the salary was said 
to be payable, but he would ask if any 
man would deny, that under the former 
commissions, the constables of the Tower 
had not a right to call for their salary out 
of the civil list. As to the new commis- 
sion that was making out, he was indiffe- 
rent about the wording of it, as the word- 
ing could not alter the nature of the place. 

Mr. Pitt was of opinion, that the House 
might proceed to debate the right of the 
present constable of the Tower to his 
seat, without having his commission on 
the table; for as the House had assu- 
rances that it would be the same in every 
respect as that which was then upon the 
table, except that the salary would be no 
longer made payable at the Exchequer, 
of course the production of that commis- 
sion could not give greater information 
than was already before the House. He 
would therefore recommend the hon. 
gentleman to withdraw his motion, and 
for one of the best reasons in the world, 
because a paper that was not yet in exis- 
tence could not be produced. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Lord Afaitland declared he would push 
the matter no farther till he could have a 
copy of the commission of lord George 
Lennox. 

Mr. Steele said, it was highly necessary 
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that the matter should be brought to a 
decision one way or another, and the 
county of Sussex be no longer left with- 
out a representative; if therefore the 
noble lord and his friends would not 
make any motion upon the subject, he 
would move, ‘* That the acceptance of 
the office of constable of the Tower of 
London, by lord George Henry Lennox, 
being an officer of the army, does vacate 
his seat as a member of this House.” He 
proposed this question, with a design to 
negative if. 

The question was at length negatived 
without a division. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons? 
Address for the Removal of Ministers.] 
March 4. The House went up to St. 
James’s with their Address. On their 
return the Speaker read the King’s An- 
swer as follows: 

‘sc Gentlemen ; 

«<] have already expressed to you how 
sensible I am of the advantages to be de- 
rived from such an administration as was 
pointed out in your unanimous resolution ; 
and I assured you that I was desirous of 
taking every step most conducive to such 
an object : 

«I remain in the same sentiments ; but 
I continue equally convinced, that it is 
an object not likely to be obtained by the 
dismission of my present ministers. I 
must repeat, that no charge or complaint, 
or any specific objection, is yet made 
against any of them. If there were any 
such ground for their removal at present, 
It ought to be equally a reason for not 
admitting them as part of that extended 
and united administration which you state 
to be requisite. | 

‘¢ I did: not consider the failure of my 
recent endeavours as a final bar to the ac- 
complishment of the purpose which I had 
in view, if it: could have been obtained on 
those principles of fairness and equality, 
without which it can neither be honour- 
able to those who are concerned, nor lay 
the foundation of such a strong and stable 

government as may be of lasting advan- 
tage to the country; but I know of no 
farther steps which I can take, that are 
likely to remove the difficulties which ob- 
struct that desirable end. 

ss IT have never called in question the 
right of my faithful Commons to offer me 
their advice, upon every proper occasion, 
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times to exercise it, and give it the most 
attentive consideration: they will ever 
find me disposed to shew my regard to the’ 
true principles of the constitution, and to 
take such measures as may best conduce to’ 
the prosperity of my kingdom.’’. 

r. Fox moved, “ That his Majesty’s 
Answer be taken into consideration on 
Monday ;” which was agreed to. 

The order of the day was then called for 
from the Treasury-bench, for going into a’ 
committee on the Report of the account 
of the finances of the Kast India Company, 
presented by the court of directors; and 
Mr. Eden, who had caused the order to be 
made a few days ago, moved that it be: 
read. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis said, the House 
seemed to him to have laid it down asa 
rule, not to go into any public business 
whatever until questions that immediately 
concerned their privilege and dignity were 
first disposed of. Upon this principle he 
moved, that the order of the day be ad- 
journed to Monday. 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion, saying, 
that he did it not with any view to delay 
public business, or to withhold any supply ; 
and he intended that his conduct should 
prove the sincerity of his professions. But 
surely when a matter of such moment as the 
King’s Answer was to be discussed, and to 
be followed up with some measure that 
ought to be final, he thought that twice 
twenty-four hours could not be thought 
too long a time for deliberation. 

Mr, Pitt said, the right hon. gentleman 
wished not to be thought desirous to stop 
the supplies ; but when he proceeded to 
delay, from day to day, it was very natural 
for people to think that he meant to refuse. 
He did not think, that, after the manner — 
in which the pitiful trick of adjournment 
last week had been treated, another would 
have been made this day to delay the pub- 
lic business, by another adjournment. The — 
Mutiny Bill stood for to-morrow; he hoped 
that when gentlemen considered how very 
soon the Mutiny Act was to expire, they 
would not think it expedient to put off the 
consideration of that Bill any longer. If 
genticmen should think proper to adjourn 
to Monday, the House was surely too thin 
to discuss that question ; all therefore that 
they ought in reason to expect was, that 
the House should now adjourn till to-mor- 
row; and then in full House it might be 
determined whether all business should be 
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my prerogative. I shall be ready at all 


Mr. Fox said, that it was now only thé © 
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4th of March, and the Mutiny Act would 
expire on the 25th; there was nothing 
therefore that was very pressing on that 
head; for if it should be sent to a commit- 
tee on the 9th of March, it could besent 
time enough to the Lords for them to pass 
it before the expiration of the present 
Mutiny Act; it might indeed be necessary 
to make the new one shorter in its dura- 
tion ; and he hoped that this one privilege 
was still left to the Commons, that the 
Mutiny Bill, providing quarters ‘for the 
army, and consequently imposing burthens 
on their constituents, could not be altered 
by the Lords, after it should have been 
sent up to them by the Commons. With 
respect to the delay of public business, he 
thought the charge came with a very bad 
grace from the right hon. gentleman. Seven 
weeks had passed since the meeting after 
the recess, and six weeks, wanting a day, 
since the only measure proposed by. the 
right hon. member was rejected. In the 
whole course of that time he could lay at 
the door of opposition a delay of only four 
days, namely, the adjournment from 
Wednesday last to Monday last. For his 
part, he approved of that adjournment, 
and also of that which was this day pro- 
posed; however, in order to take away 
even a handle for misrepresentation, he 
would agree to meet to-morrow, provided 
it were understood that the first question 
to be discussed should be, whether the 
’ House should adjourn to Monday, or pro- 
ceed then to business. 

Mr. Pitt expressed with a nod his ap- 
probation of the proposal. 


Debate on Postponing the Consideration 
of the Mutiny Bill.] March 5. The Se- 
cretary at War moved the order of the 
day for going into a Committee on the 
Mutiny Bill. 

Mr. For upon this immediately rose. 
He said, that as the House had made to 
itself a rule to make every other business 
give way to the consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s Answer, when they were closely 
connected with the privileges of the Com- 
mons, it would not be decent either to- 
wards his Majesty or the House, to pro- 
ceed on this day to send the Mutiny Bill 
to a committee; and indeed, when he 
considered the nature of the Bill, he found 
it to be one of the almost innumerable acts 
which were done every session on a prin- 
ciple of confidence; and therefore until 
the House should have taken some step to 
fill up and consummate the measures which 
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had lately been adopted, he did not think 

proper that so very important a Bill as was 

that for punishing mutiny and desertion, 

should be debated. Of all the acts by 

which confidence in a minister could be 

expressed, perhaps the passing of a Mutiny 

Bill was the most striking: it was entrust- 

ing to the direction of a minister a stand- 

ing army, of which this constitution was so 

justly jealous. How, then, could a minister, 

in whom the House had already declared 

it could place no confidence, expect that 

at the moment, and without any previous 

deliberation, the House would bestow upon 

him the very strongest mark of confidence ? 

He begged, however, not to be understood 

to insinuate in the most distant degree, 

that a mutiny bill ought not to pass; he 

was Sure there was not a man in the House 

who had the most remote idea of opposing 

it; a mutiny bill eadunaaerionabi ne- 

cessary, and the House could not avoid 

pasing it; for a standing army, however 

contrary to the genius of this constitution, 

was now become an excrescence that could 

not be removed: but though a mutiny 

bill must of necessity pass, it by no means 

followed that it must be in point of dura- 

tion equal to all those mutiny acts that 

had preceded it; a bill for a month or six 

weeks would keep the army togcther, 

without calling upon the House to surren- 

der aright so very necessary at this mo- 

ment for the preservation of its privileges. 

The delay from this to Monday or Tues- 

day, could be attended with no dangerous 

The present Act would 

not expire before the 25th, and conse- 
quently there would be full time for send- 
ing it to the Lords. It was to be hoped 
the Lords would not attempt to make any 
alteration in a bill, which was to all intents 
He begged 
leave to observe, that as the House had 
last year passed two or three short Mu- 
tiny Bills, so one of them was moved as 
late as the 14th of March, though it was 
to replace an act that was to expire on 
the 25th; and no one expressed then an 
apprehension, that being moved so late, it 
could not be passed in so short atime as 
was necessary. Hethen moved, “ That the 
order of the day tor going into the consi- 
deration of the Mutiny Bill, be adjourned 
to Monday.” 

The Secretary at War thought the Bull 
ought not to be considered merely as a 
matter of confidence in administration, 
It might more truly be reduced to this 
simple question, Was the army to be kept 
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together, or to be disbanded? Or, in 

other words, was the safety of the coun- 

try to give way to the gratification of a 
arty? 

Mr. Joliffe said, this was not the proper 
stage for discussing whether it was a ques- 
tion of confidence or not; all that was at 
present for the consideration of the House 
was, whether any business should be 
brought forward, until his Majesty's An- 
swer should have been made the subject 
of discussion. 

Mr. Drake began ex abrupto, ‘ This, 
Mr. Speaker, is another picture of that 
abominable system of procrastination. The 
Roman patriots, Sir, used to promote the 
welfare of their country, but the patriots 
of this day endeavour to oppose it.”” Here 
Mr. Drake's memory failed. him, and he 
was obliged to sit down. 

Earl Nugent opposed the motion. He 
desired that gentlemen would recollect 
that, though the Lords did not in general 
venture to alter money bills, still they 
claimed it as a right which they had never 
surrendered. What, then, would be the 
consequence if they should take it into 
their heads to exercise this supposed right; 
if the Commons should do so unusual a 
thing as to send up a Mutiny Bill for one 
month, instead of twelve months? If the 
bill should be sent up so late, that in case 
of alteration by the Lords, there should 
not be time to pass another before the 
present Mutiny Act should expire? He 
entreated gentlemen to ponder well upon 
the matter, before they proceeded to mea- 
sures that might be productive of the most 
fatal consequences. : 

Sir Adam Ferguson said, he could not 
reconcile with consistency the argument 
he had heard in support of the motion. 
A right hon. member said it was decent, 
with respect to the crown, that his Ma- 
jesty's Answer should be taken into con- 
sideration before any other business: but 
the House could not have forgotten how 
little the decency or respect due to the 
crown weighed with the right hon. mem- 
ber some time ago, wher the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the first day he took 
his seat, after his appointment, begged 
he might be permitted to deliver to the 
House a message from his Majesty, on a 
subject which could not create any debate 
or delay; and yet the right hon. member 
would not give way, or suffer the message 
to be delivered till the morning, after a 
long debate had taken place on another 
subject. It had been said some time ago, 
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that delay of public business had been oc- 
casioned, to the very great detriment of 
the nation: he admitted the fact; but at 
whose door did the blame lie? Surely at 
the door of those who day after day moved 
to postpone and procrastinate business. 
With respect to the Mutiny Act, he wag 
not without an opinion, that though it 
should be suffered to expire, still the King 
might keep the army together, for the 
House had already voted the men, and it 


had also voted the money to pay them: | 


there wanted, therefore, nothing more 


‘than the consent of the Lords to be ob- 


tained, and then the crown might have an 
army in the country, with the consent of 


parliament. 


Mr. Eden was greatly surprised to hear 
such a doctrine from a gentleman of emi- 
nence at the bar, and consequently from 
whom he might have expected tu have 
heard doctrines much more consonant to 
the genius and spirit of this constitution. 
Did not the hon. baronet know that the 
army could not be kept together without 
discipline? And that military discipline — 
could not be enforced without a Mutiny 
Act, because nothing short of an express 
law could deprive a soldier of the right of 
a subject—a trial by a jury of his peers. 
If the doctrines of the hon. baronet had 
surprised him, he had reason also to be 
surprised at the charge brought by him 
against opposition, of delaying public bu- 
siness. ‘Twelve weeks had nearly elapsed 
since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been appointed to his office ; and yet 
during all that‘time, he had taken a part 
in on y two measures of a public nature ; 
one of which he himself proposed, the se- 
cond India Bill; the phen: the Bill for 
enforcing the Receipt-tax. What other 
matter of business had he brought forward 
or proposed to the House? Not one; and 
consequently the delay of public business 
could. not with a shadow of justice be 
charged to the account of the majority of 
the House. The supply, indeed, of the 
ordnance had been delayed for forty-eight 
hours; but it was afterwards voted with- 
out opposition. The navy estimates had 
been put off by the minister himself for 
forty-eight hours; and therefore it was 
matter of astonishment how any member 
could lay the delay of public business at 
the door of opposition. Why had not the 
minister brought forward his measures for 
restoring public credit? Why had he not 
proposed the means for providing for the 
unfunded debt and navy, and other bills, 
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amounting to thirty millions ? Had he done 
all this, and found himself thwarted and 
opposed, and his measures defeated, then 
he might complain of delay occasioned by 
opposition ; but to charge it with delay at 
present, was to charge it with his own 
faults. 

Mr. Pit replied, that it was pretty sin- 
gular to find that gentlemen were day 
after day putting off the business of the 
nation, and yet were apprehensive that 
this putting off might be construed to méan 
delay. ‘The public surely could not hesi- 
tate to say that the delay rested with those 
who daily voted for putting business off, 
and who endeavoured to avail themselves 
of the advantages that might derive to 
their party from procrastination, and at 
the same time to deprecate the natural 
imputation of delay. He was asked, why 
he had not brought forward public busi- 
ness? his answer was, that in the present 
situation of affairs, when there was a ma- 
jority against him, it would be in vain for 
him todo it. [Here there was a tremend- 
ous shout of Hear! hear! from the oppo- 
sition side of the House, which meant that 
under such circumstances, being totally 
unable to carry on the business of the na- 
tion, he ought to resign.) With respect 
toashort Mutiny Bill, he would not at 
this moment enter into that question, 
which was not then regularly before the 
House ; but he could not help observing, 
that if a short Bill should be sent up to 
the Lords, it would not appear very sur- 
prising to him, if the Lords should alter it 
so far as to bring it back to the standard 
of former Mutiny Bills. If, then, such an 
alteration should be made by the Lords, 
and the Bill so altered should be returned 
to the Commons, what would be the con- 
sequence if the latter, adhering to their 
order and the practice of their proceed- 
ings, should reject such a Bill? If such an 
event was to take place long before the 
expiration of the present Mutiny Act, the 
consequences might not be dangerous: 
but at present there was scarcely a day to 
be lost. But he would not for a moment 
suppose that the House would pass a short 
Mutiny Bill; he did not believe they 
would; nay, he would almost venture to 
go so far as to say they would not. He 
was for going into the Bill this day, be- 
cause there was not a moment to be lost. 
If the adjournment should take place, he 
was sure that the consideration of the 
Mutiny Bill could not possibly come on 
till Tuesday ; and as the consideration of 
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the account from the India-house stood 
for that day, possibly it mee not come 
on till Wednesday. Surely, then, the 
House did not wish to run the Bill to a 
day, and to risk the consequences that 
must necessarily follow, if it should by 
any misfortune happen to miscarry. In 
order, therefore, to avert these conse- 
quences as far as in him lay, he would 
oppose the motion for adjourning the com- 
mittee. : 
Lord North said, it would not be an 
easy matter to convict either side of the 
House of being the cause of the delay. 
The majority could not be charged with 
it, because no public business had been 
brought pewaed that had been opposed 
by them, except the minister’s India Bill, 
‘which had been so properly rejected. For 
the delay of the supply on the ordnance 
estimates could not be interpreted to mean 
a determination to stop it, for the purpose 
of throwing impediments in the way of 
public business; the event proved the re- 
verse ;; for as soon as a measure was taken 
which an Answer from the crown had ap- 
peared to the House to call for, that ord- 
nance supply was immediately voted ; the 
delay was only forty-eight hours, and 
there was nothing pressing in the nature 
of that supply, which afforded ground for 
apprehension of the most distant idea of 
danger from a short delay. As to the 
navy estimates, the right hon. gentleman 
himself had put them off once; and when 
the House was ready with one voice to 
vote them, he brought forward only a part 
of them, namely, the ordinary of the navy, 
but kept back the extraordinaries, when 
the House would have voted the whole 
without a single negative. To whom, 
then, was the delay imputable in the im- 
portant business af supply? Surely not 
to the majority, who waited only forty- 
eight hours until a previous step should 
have been taken, and then voted the ord- 
nance, but to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who put off the supply for forty- 
eight hours, without assigning any reason, 
and who afterwards withheld a much 
greater part of the navy supply than he 
brought forward, which remained to this 
moment unvoted, though the majority 
would have voted it with cheerfulness, and 
had called twice for it, though hitherto 
in vain. With respect to the acy of the 
great measures of finance and other im- 
portant business, it rested entirely with 
the right hon. gentleman, because he 
had not so much as attempted to bring 
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would not impute to him as matter of, 


blame, because standing in a situation the 
like of which no former minister had ever 
experienged, standing with a majority not 
for him, but against him, it was not at all 
surprising that he should not be very for- 
ward to bring on public business, when 
he knew that he had not weight enough 
in the House to carry through the business 
that he might have to propose. For these 
reasous he would excuse both sides of the 
House of intentional delay; the one, be- 
cause they had not delayed business ; the 
other, because they knew they were not 
in a situation to do any thing, except one, 
which it was their duty and in their power 
to da, to retire trom situations which they 
knew they could not fill with advantage to 
the public. With respect to the motion 
then before the House, he was not at all 
surprised that it was opposed by the right 
hon. gentleman; for when he could not 
break the majority that was against him, 
it was natural enough that he should en- 
deavour to degrade it, by making it adopt 
a manner of acting totally irreconcileable 
with consistency. The House had already 
laid it down twice as arule, not to pro- 
ceed to any other business of importance 
until the King’s Answer, which so materi- 
ally affected the privileges of the House, 
had been previously taken into considera- 
tion. Had any reason been assigned, 
which ought to have such weight with the 
House as to induce it to depart, in the 
present case, from a rule already laid 
down in the two preceding cases, per- 
fectly similar in their nature? None, cer- 
tainly, that he could see; for as to what 
he had heard about the Mutiny Bill, it 
had very little weight with him. In the 
first place, he did not hesitate to say, that 
under al} the present circumstances, the 
House ought not to consent to any other 
than a short Mutiny Bill; and he pledged 
himself to second any man who should 
move for it: this being premised, and 
supposing that the House would adopt 
the proposition, then, if it should be re- 
jected by the Lords, merely because it was 
a short Bill, and the Commons would pass 
no other, it was a matter of the utmost 
indifference whether it was sent up to the 
Lords this day or ten days hence. But 
he could not with patience hear it even 
insinuated that the Lords would attempt 
to alter a money bill; for in that case he 
would go so far as to say, that he would 
much sooner suffer the Mutiny Act to 
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expire, than suffer the Lords to alter a 
money bill, and consent that the Com- 
mons should atterwards agree to it. If 
that day should ever come, then not only 
this, but every future House of Commons, 
would be a mere cypher; for what gave 
the Commons their greatest weight was, 
that they had the exclusive right of ori- 
ginating money bills ; which money bills 
must afterwards be assented to tn toto by 
the King and Lords, or rejected tn toto ; 


‘for if the Lords were once allowed to alter 


the bills, and tax the subject beyond that 
degree marked out by the Commons, then 
the latter could no longer be said to hold 
the public purse; at best it would then be 
a divisum imnertum. He did not mean to 
speak of an alteration in its most cir- 
cumscribed sense; but he meant an ale 
teration in the quantum of money voted, 
or in the term for which it was to last. 
Therefore he would say, without any re- 
serve, that if the Commons should pass 
the Mutiny Bill for one month, and the 
Lords should extend it.to twelve months, - 
sooner than suffer such an encroachment 
upon the privileges of the Commons, 
which would be the forerunner of this de- 
gradation, he would let the Mutiny Bill 
expire; because it were better that the 
army should be disbanded than that the 
constitution of this country should be 
overturned. He desired, however, that 
he might not be understvod to have the 
least idea of suffering the Mutiny Act to 
expire. He was sure that there was not 
aman in the House who entertained it. 
He himself was seriously determined it 
should come on on Tuesday, at least he 
would vote for its being brought forward 
on that day; and though he was of opi- 
nion that a short Bill should pass, in 
order that the House might guard against 
a-dissolution, he would assure the House 
that he did not mean to keep'them sitting 
all the year, by means of short Mutiny 
Bills; he wished only that the House 
might have time to dispatch all the great 
business before them, and when that 
should have been done, he would not ob- » 
ject toa long Mutiny Bill, and dissolution ; 
and he was convinced, that by this man- 
ner of acting he should promote and not 
delay the consideration of public affairs. 
For if the House were not permitted to 
go through the business till May or June, 
it would be better for-the country, and 
cause a greater dispatch of business, than 
if parliament should be dissolved in April, 
and a new one called in June, to sit all 
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. July and August. He could not sit down 
without making some remarks upon some 
new doctrines that he had this day heard 
' laid down. It was said that the King 
might, by his prerogative, keep the army 
together, even after the Mutiny Act had 
expired. This was a discovery, which, 
iF founded in law, might well make men 
tremble for their liberty. Did those who 
maintained such a doctrine recollect the 
very first elause in every Mutiny Act :— 
‘© Whereas a standing army in time of 
peace, without consent of parliament, is 
contrary to law??? Could prerogative 
exercise a power which had been de- 
clared by above one hundred acts of par- 
liament to be illegal? He could not con- 
ceive where such a doctrine had been dis- 
covered, But, it might be said, the army 
had already been voted, and the King 
might keep it together by martial law. 
Were gentlemen in earnest in advancing 
this proposition? Did they not know that 
an army could not be kept together with- 
out discipline? and discipline must be 
maintained by the dread of punishment. 
But what punishment could be inflicted 
on a soldier but by law? How could any 
sentence affecting life or limb be carried 
into execution but by law? And when it 
was declared that a standing army, with- 
out consent of parliament, in time of 

eace, was contrary to law, how could it 

e said that there was a law for punishing 
soldiers for mutiny or desertion, if an 
army existed in defiance of parliament? 
But he would go farther, and say, that if 
even the King, in time of war, by martial 
law had assembled an army, he could not 
punish military offences but under the 
authority of a Mutiny Act; for nothing 
short of a positive act of parliament could 
take away the soldier's right, as a citizen, 
to be tried by his peers. It had been 
said, that the money had been voted for 
the payment of the army; but this was 
nothing to the purpose; for in fact there 
was no right or power in ministers to issue 
any sum voted by parliament, until the 
Act approheane that sum for the pur- 
pose for which it was voted should have 
passed. It ought also to be remembered, 
that a prorogation or dissolution did away 
every vote of supply, not carried into an 
act of parliament before such prorogation 
or dissolution ; and therefore, if the pre- 
sent parliament should be now dissolved 
or prorogued, the votes of army, navy, 
ordnance, and supply of every kind, must 
necessarily fal] to the ground, 
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Mr. Powys said, that though he knew 
the conduct of those who opposed minis- 
ters would be placed in the most invidious 
point of view, still he was resolved to do 
what he conceived to be his duty to the 
public and to the constitution ; and there- 
fore he would vote for the adjournment of 
the order of the day. He wished to ad- 
here to the rule which the House had 
wisely adopted on two former occasions, 
which was not to proceed to any im- 
portant business until the House should 
have taken into consideration the King’s 
Answer. The last received from his Ma- 
jesty was an Answer indeed! He wished, 
therefore, for time to pause: he wished 
for time to shed a tear over the expiring 
dignity of the House of Commons; for 
time to regulate the funeral procession of 
this House of Commons. He lamented 
that ministers were determined to continue 
their mad career, and set prerogative 
above the privileges of the people. As to 
the Mutiny Bill, he was sure no man had 
an intention to refuse to pass it; for what 
length of time would be a question: on 
that question he had an opinion, which he 
podid not easily be driven from; but 
which, in the present state of the business, 
he would not declare, because it was 
premature. 

‘Mr. Brooke Watson reprobated delay; 
it had been, he said, the ruin of this coun- 
try; through delay the American war had 
failed; delay had been the cause of the 
failure of the action of the 27th of July: 
delay, in point of business, and in every 
point of view, was dangerous, and therefore 
he said he would vote against a motion, 
the sole object of which appeared to him 
to be delay. 

The Earl of Surrey said, that the con- 
versation upon the Mutiny Bill naturally 
led him to ask a question about the Hessian 
troops now in this kingdom. He did not 
believe there was any evil design in keeping 
them here; but still it was an object of 
jealousy that foreign troops should be kept 
so long in Great Britain. He wished 
therefore to be informed what was the 
reason for which they were kept here. 

The Secretary at War replied, that when 
the noble lord knew that the Hessians had 
been kept merely from necessity, it did not 
appear so candid that any doubt should 
be started on asubject that would naturally 
excite jealousy among the people. The 
only reason for which the Hessians had 
been kept was, that the Weser was entirely 
frozen, The frost had not been broker 
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up in this country above a fortnight, and 
during that time transports had been got 
in readiness to carry them over to Ger- 
many; and they would put to sea as soon 
as news should arrive that the Weser was 
no longer bound by the frost. 

Mr. Bankes strenuously defended the 
conduct of administration. He thought 
that opposition should speak out, whether 
or not they meant to stop the Mutiny Bill. 
It was necessary that they shuuld do this, 
as the nation at large would then know 
their sentiments. With regard to the 
observation, that short Mutiny Bills should 
be passed in preference to any other, he 
hoped the House would pass the Bill for 
the ordinary time. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Pitt) had acted according to the 
wishes and inclinations of the people, and 
had saved the nation from falling into 
anarchy and confusion; for he sincerely 
believed, that the measures of the late ad- 
ministration would have struck deeply at 
the freedom of this country. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Powys) wished to mourn 
over the last remains of the Commons. 
He had no objection to this- lamentation, 
but still he doubted that the hon. gentle- 
man was not sincere. He afterwards made 
several allusions to the hon. gentleman, 
charging him with want of consistency. 

Mr. Powys said, that his consistency was 
certainly not that which many men would 
call consistency ; his was a consistency of 
principle, which made him disregard men, 
and advert only to measures. Others 
having once voted on a particular side, 
a t themselves bound always to vote 
on that side, and this they called con- 
sistency ; but, guided as he was by prin- 
eiple, he could without inconsistency vote 
this day with a man, and to-morrow against 
him, if in the mean time the nature of the 
question had changed. Thus he opposed 
the first resolutions that were . carried 
against the right hon. gentleman; but 
when once carried, it became the dignity 
of the House to maintain them: like an 
officer, who in a council of war strenu- 
ously opposed a proposition for attackin 
the enemy, but finding himself ever -caled 
and out-voted, it became his duty to exert 
his skill and bravery to maintain the 
honour of his army, and render it, if pos- 
sible, victorious. He was not afraid to 
appeal to those to whom he was responsible 
for his political conduct; and he was full 
of hope that his appeal would meet with 
success. : 

Mr. Rigby was astonished that a gen 
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tleman in office should feel hurt, because 
a member of parliament had asked why 
foreign troops were kept in the kingdom. 
The father of the present minister used 
frequently to rail at the idea of foreign 
troops being, not in the kingdom, but 
even in the pay of England, though in 
foreign countries. How, then, would he 
have felt, if he had received a reprimand 
from a Secretary at War, if, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, he had asked why 
foreign troops were kept in the kingdom ? 
But every thing was new in the present 
days: never before had a minister the 
audacity to remain in office, with a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons against 
him. The true constitutional method 
was, that private opinions ought to give 
way to the sense of majorities; and so 
convinced was the father of the present 
minister of the truth of this doctrine, that 
he made use of a very strange expression 
in that House, which from its singularity 
had made a deep impression on his 
memory: this expression was, “ that he 
had borrowed a majority ;” for at the very 
time when he was carrying this country 
to the highest pitch of glory, the majority 
was known to be with the duke of New- 
castle; but so convinced was that great 
man of the necessity of a majority, that, 
to use his own expression, he borrowed 
that majority. Lord Grenville, who was 
in the greatest confidence with the old 
king, finding that the majority of the 
House of Commons was against him, im- 
mediately resigned, because he could not 
have served either king or country with 
effect while he had not the confidence of 
the Commons. It was reserved for the 
present days for a minister to disregard © 
this, and say, “ I care not for your ma- 
jority; the king has appointed me, and 

ou have nothing to do with the business.” 
For his part, he would reply to this, that 
the confidence of the House was indis- 
pensably necessary to a minister, and that 
the Commons might or might not give 
that confidence, just as they pleased ; and 
if they withheld it, the minister ought to 
retire; and therefore he argued that it 
was by no means necessary the House 
should point out any fault in, or lay any 
charge against him: this he maintained to 
be sound constitutional doctrine. As to 
the Mutiny Bill, it was now become the 
duty of the House to pass it only for a 
short time; and he declared his blood 
boiled in him, when he heard the very 
mention of the idea of an army being kept 
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up in this country without a Mutiny Bill. 
If the Lords should venture to alter the 
duration of a money bill, the consequence 
of the Commons would be at an end, if 
they submitted to the alteration. But 
who would dare advise the keeping up of 
an army without an act of parliament? 
For his part, if the Mutiny Act was suffered 
to expire, he would say to every soldier 
he met, ‘* Why don’t you go about your 
business? You areas freeas air; for there 
is no law in this country to compel you to 
serve any longer.’ Who even would 
entertain soldiers, if the act was expired? 
Would the publicans submit without com- | 
pulsion to what they feel now as a heavy | 
grievance? Where, then, could the sol- | 
diers find shelter ?—Would the Grocers’ 
company take them in? He would not 
dwell any longer on the subject, because | 
he could not think of it with temper. He_ 
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themselves. At that time, as at the pre- 
sent, the House was led on step by step, 
till it was brought to that point, to which 
a little before they could scarcely have 
thought it possible for them to have come ; 
for who, in the beginning of the proceed- 
ings of the long parliament, would have 
believed that they would end in creating 
Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector? His 
lordship applied this historical remark to 
the proceedings of the House; he said, 
that a right hon. gentleman had cajoled 
them into voting one resolution, and with 
that about their necks he had led them on 
by degrees, till he had got too far for any 
of them to think of retreating. 

Mr. Marsham defended Mr. Powys. 
Hc knew he acted from the dictates of his 
own judgment, and was not prompted by 
any person upon earth: he would go far- 
ther and say, that both his hon. friend and 
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concluded, by observing that so jealous ' himself would never suffer themselves to 
had the House been always of the Mutiny ' be intimidated from doing what they con- 
Bill, that Mr. Onslow, when Speaker, used _ ceived to be right, by any misrepresenta- 
to call the attention of the House to every tion of their conduct to the public. He 
clause of it while it was under considera- | conceived the very existence of the Com- 
tion, that a Bill so foreign from the genius mons to be at stake, and he wished to 
and nature of the constitution might be| rescue them from that ruin into which 
watched with a jealous eye. Would the: the obstinacy of ministers seemed to be 
House, then, all at once forget that con- | hurrying them. Nothing could be far- 
stitutional jealousy, and suffer it to be so ther from his intention than to delay the 
much as hinted that an army might be , business of the nation: he called upon 
kept up without an act of parliament; or | the minister to bring forward his loan and 
that the Lords might alter at their pleasure ; his taxes; he desired him to state by 
s0 consequential a money bill as was that ‘ what means he intended to raise pubiic 
for compelling some of their constituents credit, and provide for the unfunded debts 


to provide quarters for a body of men: If he 
who had always been objects of national 
jealousy ? | 

Lord Mulgrave spokestrenuously against | 
the late proceedings. 


That House, he_ 


and the deficiencies of the taxes. 
could approve, he would support him; if 
he could not approve, still he would not 
divide against him; he would not divide 
at all; and thus the right hon. member 


said, would ever appear degraded and hu- might be said in some measure to derive 
miliated when it claimed privileges which ‘ strength from his own weakness. Before 
did not belong to it, or carried those pri- | he sat down, he wished again to observe, 
vileges it did possess to an unconstitutional , that his hon. friend (Mr. Powys) acted 
extreme. He handled Mr. Powys with' upon the noblest, the purest principles of 
great severity. The gentleman reminded | patriotism ; he was no placeman, no pen- 
him of a member of that House, in the sioner, and what he said, every honest 
time immediately antecedent to the Pro-, man must know was the real sentiments 
tectorate, a person named sir Benjamin , of a heart that wished to serve his country. 
Rudyard, whom the historians of those’ Ambitious young men had their views; 
times described as an able, honest, and pride and interest were strong usurpers of 
respectable man, but fond of seeing his natural honesty, and often carried men to 
name in print and of passing for a great great lengths. 

speaker; a man whom a party made use 


of, on account of his independence and 
his character, as their motion-maker, con- 
scious that what came through him would 
be better received than if the real leaders 
of the party had made the propositions 


The question being put on Mr. Fox’s 
amendment, the House divided: 
fan 


Tellers. 


Lord Maitland - - 
Mr. Byng - - = 
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Mr. Eliot - - + - = 


Noes Mr. Robert Smith - - 162 
Majority for postponing the Mutiny Bill, 9. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion fora Re- 
resentation to the King on the State of 
Public Affairs.| March8. Theexpecta- 
tions of the public were so uncommonly 
excited to hear the important proceedings 
of the House on this day, that members 
took the trouble of going down with their 
friends to procure them admission to the 
gallery at ten o'clock in the morning. 
By eleven the place allotted for strangers 
was crowded, and the gentlemen sat, with 
the utmost patience, from thet hour till 
four in the afternoon without any business : 
at that time counsel were heard on Nisbet's 
Divorce Bill; and just as the House was 
proceeding to the important business for 
which the relations and friends of the 
members had undergone so much fatigue, 
sir James Lowther rose, and complained 
that on bringing down his friend, the 
brother of the member for St. Alban’s, he 
found it impossible to procure a seat in the 
gallery for him, though it was only half 
past three; and this being the case, and 
also because he had reason to believe that 
there might be strangers in the gallery not 
introduced by members, he insisted upon 
carrying into force the standing order of 
the House, and desired that all strangers 
might be ordered to withdraw. Many 
members interfered, and with great ear- 
nestness solicited the hon. baronet to re- 
cede from his order; but sir James had 
said it, and the gallery was accordingly 
cleared. In consequence of this circum- 
stance a full report of what was said upon 
this occasion has not been preserved. 
The order of the day being read, for taking 
into consideration his Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address of the lst of March, 

Mr. Fox rose, and after a brilliant pre- 
face, containing an exposition of the cu- 
rious and uncommon circumstances of the 
time, and of his own situation, stated a 
number of general axioms for the govern- 
ment of a free state, full of the most ele- 
vated policy. It was not, he said, right 
that the ministers of the country should 
be so immediately dependent on the crown, 
as it seemed now the fashion to assert they 
ought to be: if their study was to please 
the crown, then ministers, it seemed, were 
safe; but if they dared to do their duty, 
their own ruin was the certain conse- 

uence: it well became the House of 
ommons, therefore, not to suffer men to 
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be disgraced and forsaken who had been 
thus strenuous in their duty: it was bet- 
ter, he said, to be a courtier in France 
than in England, for there the king’s fa- 
vour was the sule object: but here the . 
courtier must play a double part; for he 
must also delude or enslave the House of 
Commons into obedience to the crown and 
its secret advisers. As for the King’s 
Answer, he could not have thought it 
possible for any minister to put into the 
mouth of majesty such contradictions and 
such scandalous duplicity: there were 
passages in it big with danger to the 
freedom of this constitution ; he could not 
have believed that the right hon. gentle- 
man had so detested this constitution, he 
could not have believed that he would 
have dared so to insult the House of Com- 
mons, as again to ask for the reasons of 
their resolutions. Every beggar, in every 
arbitrary country, had a right to petition 
his king, stating the reasons of his peti- 
tion; and this forsooth was the whole 
mighty privilege that, by that speech, the 
King was advised to allow the British 
House of Commons—the House of Com- 
mons had often addressed, without statin 

their reasons. He then desired the clerk 
to read the Address, on the 27th of Feb. 
1782, in the case of the American war, 
which desired his Majesty to put an end 


to an offensive war on that continent; as 


the withdrawing of the troops from thence 
would give us advantage over the French 
in other quarters, and would tend to con- 
ciliate the Americans. - Thus, he said, the 
House there gave only a general reason, 
in the same manner as in their late Ad- 
dress. The House in the one instance 
had desired the King to withdraw his 
troops, for the sake of making peace with 
America; in the present case they desired 
the King to dismiss his ministers, for the 
sake of making an united and extended 
administration. It was true, that in the 
instance of the American war, the King 
returned an answer, declaring, indeed, his 
approbation of the end they sought, but 
not explicitly promising his concurrence 
in the means; upon which the House in- 
stantly came to a resolution, that he should 
be an enemy to his country, who should 
advise his Majesty to prosecute an offensive 
war in America. 

Upon exactly simitar ground the House 
of Cemmons, in the present instance, 
ought to be admitted as the best judges 
both of the means and of the end; and he 


should be perfectly warranted by this pre- 
* 
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' . cedent to move a resolution, “ that he was 


an enemy to his country, who should ad- 
vise his Majesty to continue his present 
administration ;’ by the earnest advice of 
some friends, however, he did not mean to 
propose such a resolution ; what he should 
move would not be an address, but an 
humble Representation to his Majesty, 
for, to that no answer was customary ; and 
he wished for no answer, because nothing 
was’ so unseemly, nothing could disgrace 
us more in the eyes of Europe and the 
world, than to see the king of England 
and his parliament wrangling about words, 
and engaged in a controversy of such a 
kind. All things considered, he said he 
did not intend to stop the supplies: that 
the country was ruined, and completely 
undone, was most clear; that public credit 
could not stand ; that our foreign concerns 
must run to ruin, he believed every man 
must now see; those, however, were re- 
sponsible, who had brought the country 
into this state of distraction: for his purt, 
so far from stopping the supplies, he should 
pe ministers to bring forward the pub- 
i 


c business: he would bring on his'own 


amended India Bill; but if it was lost in 
the other House, ministers were bound to 
come forward with some new plan for 
India: and indeed every part of our 
public affairs cried aloud for their instant 
attention, — 

Mr. Fox then defended Mr. Powys and 
Mr. Marsham from the charge of incon- 
sistency; he said they could not abet 
ministers, for whom they professed even 
a predilection, in their resistance to the 
House of Commons. Some there were 
who had agreed with him in the outset of 
the dispute, but who, as appeared by the 
' decrease of the majorities, had gone over 
to the side of administration. How to 
defend the consistency of such men was 
indeed difficult ; and it was some comfort 
to find, that on examining the persons of 
such deserters, it appeared that those who 
had come’ over to him were men every 
way respectable ; while those who had left 
him, on the other hand (as was naturally 
to be expected), were men of whose com- 
py and of whose society no man, he be- 
leved, was ever very ambitious. Mr. Fox 
said a few words concerning the total 
impossibility of union which now appeared ; 
the right hon. gentleman had proved him- 
self so averse to it, even in the opinion of 


some who were his friends, that the world’ 


would know on which side to lay the 
blame, and who it was that they were to 
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charge with immoderate ambition. He 
then moved, , 

*¢ That an humble Representation be 
presented to his Majesty, most humbly to 
testify the surprise and affliction of this 
House, on receiving the Answer which his 
Majesty’s ministers have advised to the 
dutiful and seasonable Address of this 
House, concerning one of the most im- 
portant acts of his Majesty’s government: 

‘‘ To express our concern, that when 
his Majesty’s paternal goodness has gra- 
clously inclined his Majesty to be sensible 
of the advantage to be derived from such 
an administration as was pointed out in 
our resolution, his Majesty should stili be 
induced to prefer the ‘opinions of indi- 
viduals to the repeated advice of the re- 
presentatives of tlfe people in parliament 
assembled, with respect to the means of 
obtaining so desirable an end : 

‘‘ To represent to his Majesty, that a 
preference of this nature is as injurious to 
the true interests of the crown, as it is 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of our free 
constitution: that systems founded on 
such a preference are not in truth entirely 
new in this country; that they have been 
the characteristic features of those unfor- 
tunate reigns, the maxims of which are 
now justly and universally exploded; while 
his Majesty and his royal progenitors have 
been fixed in the hearts of their people, 
and have commanded the respect and ad- 
miration of all the nations of the earth, by 
& constant and uniform attention to the 
advice of their Commons, however adverse 
such advice may have been to the opi- 
nions of the executive servants of the 
erown: : 

‘“‘ To assure his Majesty, that we neither 
have disputed, nor mean in any instance 
to dispute, much less to deny, his Majesty's 
undoubted prerogative of appointing to 
the executive offices of state such persons 
as to his Majesty’s wisdom shall seem meet ; 
but, at the same time, that we must, with 
all humility, again submit to his Majesty’s 
royal wisdom, that no administration, how- 
ever legally appointed, can serve his Ma- 
jesty and the public with effect, which 
does not enjoy the confidence of this 
House: that in his Majesty’s present ad- 
ministration we cannot confide; the cir- 
cumstances under which it was constituted, 
and the grounds upon which it continues, 
have created just suspicions in the breasts 
of his faithful Commons, that principles 
are adopted, and views entertained, un- 
friendly to the privileges of this House, 
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and to the freedom of our excellent con- 
' stitution: that we have made no charge 
against any of them, because it.is their 
removal, and not their punishment, which 
we have desired; and that we humbly 
conceive, we are warranted by the ancient 
usage of this House, to desire such re- 
moval without making any charge what- 
ever: that confidence may be very pru- 
dently withheld, where no criminal process 
can be properly instituted: that although 
we have made no criminal charge against 
any individual of his Majesty’s ministers, 
yet with all humility we do conceive, that 
we have stated to his Majesty very dis- 
tinct objections, and very forcible reasons, 
against their continuance : that with regard 
to the propriety of admitting either the 
present ministers, or any other persons, as 
a part of that extended and united admi- 
nistration which his Majesty, in concur- 
rence with the sentiments of this House, 
considcrs as requisite, it is a point upon 
which we are too well acquainted with the 
bounds of our duty to presume to offer 
any advice to his Majesty, well knowing 
it to be the undoubted prerogative of his 
Majesty to appoint his ministers, without 
any previous advice from either House of 
Parliament, and our duty humbly to offer 
to his Majesty our advice, when such 
appointments shall appear to us to be pre- 
judicial to the public service: 

‘* To acknowledge with gratitude his 
Majesty's goodness, in not considering the 
failure of his recent endeavours as a final 
bar to the accomplishment of the gracious 
purpose which his Majesty has in view ; 
and to express the great concern and 
mortification with which we find ourselves 
obliged to declare, that the consolation 
which we should naturally have derived 
from his Majesty’s most gracious disposi- 
tion, is considerably abated, by understand- 


ing that his Majesty’s advisers have not . 
thought fit to suggest to his Majesty any. 


farther steps to remove the difficultics 
which obstruct so desirable an end: 

‘¢ To recall to his Majesty’s recollection, 
that his faithful Commons have already 
submitted to his Majesty most humbly, but 
most distinctly, their opinion upon this 
subject: that they can have no interests 
but those of his Majesty, and of their con- 
stituents; whereas it is needless to suggest 
to his Majesty’s wisdom and discernment, 
that individual advisers may be actuated 
by very different motives : 

*¢ To express our most unfeigned gra- 
Utude for his Majesty’s royal assurances, 
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that he does not call in question the right 
of this House to offer their advice to his 
Majesty, on every proper occasion, touch- 
ing the exercise of any branch of his royal 
prerogative, and of his Majesty’s readiness, 
at all times, to receive such advice, and 
to give it the most attentive consideration: 

‘¢ To declare, that we recognize in these 
gracious expressions those excellent and 


constitutional sentiments, which we have 


ever been accustomed to hear from the 
throne since the glorious era of the Revo- 
lution, and which have peculiarly charac- 
terized his Majesty and the princes of his 
illustrious house: but, tolament that these 
most gracious expressions, while they 
inspire us with additional affection and. 
gratitude towards his Majesty’s royal per- 
son, do not a little contribute to increase 
our suspicions of those men who have 
advised his Majesty, in direct contradic- 
tion to these assurances, to neglect the 
advice of his Commons, and to retain in 
his service an administration, whose con- 
tinuance in office we have so repeatedly 
and so distinctly condemned : 

“‘ To represent to his Majesty, that it 
has anciently been the practice of this 
House to. withhold supplies until griev-" 
ances were redressed; and that, if we 
were to follow this course in the present 
conjuncture, we should be warranted in 
our proceeding, as well by the most ap- 
proved precedents, as by the spirit of the 
constitution itself: but if, in consideration 
of the very peculiar exigencies of the 
times, we should be induced to wave, for 
the present, the exercise, in this instance, 
of our undoubted legal and constitutional 
mode of obtaining redress, that we humbly 
implore his Majesty not to impute our 
forbearance to any want of sincerity in 
our complaints, er distrust in the justice 
of our cause: ‘ 

«© That we know, and are sure, that 
the prosperity of his Majesty’s domi- 
nions, in former times, has been, 
under Divine Providence, owing to the 
harmony which has, for near a century, 
prevailed uninterruptedly between the 
crown and this House: that we are con- 
vinced, that there is no way to extricate 
this country from its present difficulties, 
but by pursuing the same system to which 
we have been indebted, at various periods 
of our. history, for our successes abroad, 
and which is at all times so necessary for 
our tranquillity at home: that we feel the | 
continuance of the present administration 
to be an innovation upon that hoppy 
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system: that we cannot but expect, from 
their existence under the displeasure of 
this House, every misfortune naturally 
incident to a weak and distracted govern- 
ment: that, if we had concealed from his 
Majesty our honent sentiments upon this 
important crisis, we should have been, in 
some degree, responsible for the mischiefs 
which are but too certain to ensue: 

‘¢ That we have done our duty to his 
Majesty and our constituents, in pointing 
out the evil, and’ in humbly imploring 
redress: that the blame and responsibility 
must now lie wholly upon those who have 
presumed to advise his Majesty to act in 
contradiction to the uniform maxims 
which have hitherto governed the conduct 
. of his Majesty, as well as every other 
prince of his illustrious house ; upon those 
who have disregarded the opinions and 
neglected the admonitions of the repre- 
sentatives of his people, and who have 
thereby attempted to set up a new system 
- of executive administration, which, want- 
ing the confidence of this House, and 
acting in defiance to our resolutions, must 
prove at once inadequate, by its inefli- 
ciency, to the necessary objects of govern- 
ment, and dangerous, by its example, to 
the liberties of the people. 

‘ The Earl of Surrey seconded the mo- 
ion. 

Mr. Dundas said, it was long ago since 
he had made his humble attempt to stop 
the House in that mad and desperate 
career upon which they seemed then de- 
termined, and he had bees charged with 
audacity for the attempt. Perhaps auda- 
city would be again imputed to him, but 
he was determimed again to step forth, 
and humbly to remonstrate to the House 
on the absurdity, the utter impropriety, 
the inutility, and at the same time the 
danger and the mischief of the present 
motion. The present he understood to be 
the final consummation of this monstrous 
system of outrage on the constitution. If 
the right hon. gentleman had been found- 
ed in constitutional principles during his 
Yate attempts, if he had built his projects 
on the old and sure foundations of the 
constitution, those tried foundations would 
not thus have failed him: the House of 
Commons,‘he insisted, had that force, that 
superiority which would enable it to bear 
down every other branch of the legislature, 
provided only that it was engaged in a 
sound cause; but not even the House of 
Commons had power to enforce its own 
unconstitutional resolutions. ‘The general 
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principles of the right hon. gentleman, in 
the representation which he had moved, 
were what no man living would deny; he 
only lamented that the right hon. gentle- 
men dared not avow in this his manifesto 
to the world (for such he considered it 

those principles which he and others ha 

dared to avow in the course of their 
speeches. Why will he not, for instance, 
instead of saying to his Majesty, * that 
this House has‘a right to declare their 
want of confidence in ministers,”—why 
will he not insert, ** that the House claims 
a right of negativing his Majesty’s ap- 
pointment of ministers, without giving a 
singlereason?”? This indeed might alarm 
the country ; this might not suit the purpose 
of his manifesto, which he understood was 
meant rather as something of the healing 
kind. But why send it to his Majesty, 
forbidding at the same time any answer ? 
Why not publish it to the world, after the 
manner of other manifestos, with a be- 
coming title? ‘* Whereas this House is 
universally supposed to have been com- 
mitting lately the most dangerous and 
alarming outrages on the constitution of 
these realms; and whereas thousands of 
our faithful constituents have taken violent 
alarm at our proceedings; be it known 
therefore to ali counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs, that, &c.”? I say, Sir, continued 
Mr. Dundas, this should be the preamble 
of your manifesto; and then counter-de- 
clarations might be published against it, 
which would serve to bring the matter to 
a fair issue. Persons might then be sent 
through the country with it in the same 
manner as I understand they are now sent 
with pamphlets about secret influence, and 
the dignity of this House, and many other 
subjects, of such an abstruse and difficult 
nature, that I confess I fear few country 
people will comprehend them. Nay, Sir, 
as I understand, noblemen even, one per- 
sonage in particular, a member of that re- 
probate House, which the right hon. gen« 
tleman has been speaking of, is set out, as 
I am told, upon his beavele: with such piles 
of pamphlets as are reckoned sufficient to 
open the eyes of all this country. But in 
truth, Sir, it is high time to ask ourselves, 
whether it is this House, or whether it is 
all the world beside, that have been de- 
ceived? We are ever talking to one an- 
other within these walls about our dignity, 
but do the people catch this strain from 
us? Have we been able to make their 
blood run high; does the circulation of 
their blood run one iota faster on the sub- 
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ject of our own dignity than it did before? 
Nay, so far from it, that our constituents, 
instead of catching from us this raging 
fever, have thought proper to apply their 
phlebotomy to our veins, in the hope of 
relieving us a little during the height of 
our phrenzy. Mr. Dundas then retorted 
on Mr. Fox’s argument, that it was dan- 
gerous and impolitic in every state to trust 
ministers completely in the arms of the 
crown; and he said he would also beg 
leave te make an hypothesis. What the 
right hon. gentleman had said about losing 
votes in the other House, by having re- 
duced the army, he understood, was meant 
only asupposed case ; he conceived there- 
fore he a.perfect right to suppose a 
case on the other side of the question. In- 
stead of letting the crown have the whole 
power of naming and of protecting mini- 
sters, as the right hon. gentleman says, 
suppose for a moment the House of Com- 
mons should assume both those privileges. 
I have then perfect right to suppose, that 
instead of paying court to the crown, on 
whom alone they would depend in the 
other case, that in this case depending on 
the House of Commons alone for nomina- 
tion md support, a combination of men 
might pay as wicked court to individual 
members of parliament as ever minion 
paid to a despotic king. I insist upon it, 
that I have just as good right as the right 
hon. gentleman, to make tbis hypothesis, 
on my side of the argument; that if ever 
the Hoaie of Commons should assume the 
right of nomination and control, some 
abandoned faction or other, by using 
every artifice in this House, by using 
every species of corruption out of it (you 
will observe, Sir, I speak merely on an 
hypothesis), may by the promises of peer- 
ages to some, of future places and emolu- 
ments to others, all which I insist it is per- 
fectly unconstitutional to promise while 
the crown has the nomination of ministers, 
though it would not be unconstitutional if 
factions might nominate themselves. I say, 
Sir, I have perfect right to suppose the 
case (for I beg gentlemen to beware of 
thinking it any thing more than my supposi- 
tion) ; but I do say, I can conceive a pos- 
eiility that a combined faction in the 
House of Commons may contrive so to 
intrench themselves in their party by the 
various means of artifice, of fine promises 
and of corruption, that if they could gain 
@lso the right of nominating themselves 
ministers, the country might be as com- 


pletely englaved, the eee com- 
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pletely broken down, and its whole fabric 
as utterly annihilated, as in the other case 
it would be broken down and annihilated 
if the King were suffered both to name his 
ministers, and afterwards to protect them 
in their arbitrary and wicked measures. 
What I say therefore, is, that the true 
constitution lies between these two ex- 
tremes, that the King has a right to 
name, and the House of Commons has 
afterwards, upon trial, full right to accuse 
the ministers. If, indeed, there is any 
thing so flagrant in the persons or charac- 
ters of ministers, as to make the mind ree 
volt at their nomination, and to merit 
instant censure, no doubt the House of 
Commons ought instantly to interfere; 
but to say that this House has in all cases 
a negative on the appointment without 
giving one reason why, is to say that this 
House has the appointment ; for they gain 
all the end and all the effect of an actual 
nomination, which is a principle that I 
deny, for the reasons which I have just | 
mentioned. The right hon. gentleman 
had been prudent enough to insert in his 
manifesto, that it was not the punishment, 
but merely the removal of ministers that 
he wished: the world would at least give 
him credit for that part of his declaration ; 
to get their places the world would readily 
believe was all he wanted; and that he 
could give no reason why they ought to be 
turned out, and why he should come in, 
was what the world would as readily be- 
lieve. Mr. Dundas made some observa- 
tions on Mr. Pitt’s honourable conduct in 
the negociations with the duke of Port- 
land, and maintained that the answer 
from the King, so far from being capable 
of the charge of duplicity, was fair, manly, 
decided, and explicit; for how could his 
right hon. friend, as a man of honour, for- 
bear from telling the King what he so 
pore) well knew himself, that to turn 
im out would not prove the means of 
forming a union between the two contend- 
ing parties. He hinted, that the eae 
at the St. Alban’s tavern had caused muc 
procrastination,and served no good purpose. 

Mr. Powys spoke some time, and la- 
mented that Mr. Pitt had not been will- 
ing to accept of the terms on which he had 
wished him to meet. 

Mr. Wilberforce was astonished how he 
could wish his right hon. friend to trust 
himself in an administration upon unequal 
terms, on the principle that unless Mr. 
Fox’s party was the stronger, there could 
be no unity of principle. 
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Mr. Rolle said, that he was at the meet- 
ing at the St. Alban’s, where he had stood 
up alone to remonstrate on the impropriety 
of their conduct; fora letter having come 
from the duke of Portland to them, 
_they sent only an extract to Mr. Pitt, be- 
cause the latter part of the letter was of a 
nature that did not tend towards a conci- 
liation. He insisted the whole ought to 
have been communicated, and that this 
proves the duke of Portland, and not Mr. 

itt, was the enemy to union. 

Sir }V¥. Lemon corroborated what Mr. 
Rolle said: but he had objected to sending 
the whole letter, because he was extreme- 
ly earnest for union. 

Mr. Burke made a speech of about two 
hours, chiefly on the subject of India; he 
said he had been shamefully traduced for 
his conduct, but that he gloried in it. 

Mr. Marsham and Mr. Powys said, that 
Mr. Rolle was the only person at the St. 
Alban’s that objected to suppressing the 
latter part of the duke of Portland’s letter. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt both declared, they 
had not seen the exceptionable part of the 
letter; and Mr. Marsham promised, as he 
had it not then in his pocket, that he would 
on some other day read it in the House. 

Sir Richard Hill made a humourous 
speech. He observed, that as his Majes- 
ty’s late Answer had been so very unsatis- 
factory to the right hon. gentleman who 
moved the Address, and who he looked 
upon as the primum mobile in the late con- 
vulsions, (all his adherents acting only 
like the wheels within a ‘wheel, men- 
tioned in Ezekiel’s vision), he should beg 
leave to suggest another answer, which he 
thought must reach the summit of the 
right hon. gentleman’s most sanguine 
wishes ; gnd as he looked upon the Address 
itself to be wholly composed by the right 
hon. gentleman, he should suppose the 
Answer to be given to him alone. He 
said, he did not lay claim to any great 
peeves talents, yet he should take the 
iberty of offering the Answer tothe House 


in a few hasty rhymes, which, he confessed, | 


were the production of a sleepless hour a 
night or two before, when he was medi- 
tating on the present distracted state of 
public affairs: 


His Majesty’s most gracious Answer to the 
mover of the late humble, loyal, dutiful, 
respectful Address. 

With all humility I own, 

. Thy power supreme to mount my throne ; 

And to thy guardian care I give, 

That scare-crow thing Prerogative. 
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O teach my crown to know its place, 
Hide it beneath the Speaker’s mace. 
To rule and reign be wholly thine ; 
The name of hing be only mine. 

All hail to thee, great Carlo Khan! 
The Prince’s friend, the People’s Man, 
I'll ne’er presume to damp thy joy ; 
1’]] now dicwiee the angry Boy, 

Tho’ virtue be his only crime, 

‘That fault’s enough—at such a time. 
And for the rest, I’ll leave to you, 

The terms of “ fair and equal too.” 
The bvard’s before thee: all is thine, 
‘So let thy needy jobbers dine. 

But don’t forget th’ obsequious crew, 
Of thy fair spouse, en cordon bleu ; 

Nor grudge with handfuls to solace, 
Old Israel’s circumcised race, ‘ 
Of useful friends, about Duke’s Place. 


Lord North ridiculed sir Richard’s 
verses, and said it was exactly that kind of 
idle nonsense about Carla Khan, &c. that ‘ 
had misled the weak part of the country 
so strangely. He accused administration 
of resisting the motion from the fear that 
the true grovrds of the subsisting dispute 
might become known. 

At twelve o’clock the House divided : 


: Tellers. 
Lord Maitland - - - 
Yeas } yg, Byng - - =. 2g 192 
Mr. Steele - «= - 
Mr. Robert Smith - ° 190 


Majority against ministers One. The 
representation was ordered to be presented 
to his Majesty by such members as were 
privy councillors, 


‘ 
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Debate in the Commons on the Mutiny 
Bill.} March 9. The House went into a 
Committee on the Mutiny Bill. 

General Smuth said, that his Majesty's 
ministers were in possession of papers, 
which contained the most alarming ac- 
count of transactions in India. The com- 
mander in chief of his Majesty’s forces 
there had been arrested, and the second 
in command had been superseded by a 
power not competent to such an act; 
from which circumstances it had happened 
that all military government in India was 
overturned ; for, according to act of par- 
liament, all power and jurisdiction for 
holding courts-martial must issue from the 
chief officer in India, in the King’s service ; 
and that officer being superseded, no court- 
martial could be held, and consequently 
there would be an end of the King’s army 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. Pitt said, he could not well have 
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conceived that the circumstance of a Mu- 
tiny Bill being betore the committee, could 
have given rise to a speech on the late 
transactions in India. The transactions 
alluded to were certainly of a very im- 

ortant nature: his Majesty’s ministers 

ad. received very ample information on 
that head, and would undoubtedly take 
such steps in consequence, as to them 
should seem most proper. . 

General Smith replied, that what he 
had said had appeared to the right hon. 
gentleman irrelevant to the question, only 
‘because he had not heard all he had said ; 
for he could not conceive there was a more 
proper occasion forspeaking vf the govern- 
ment of the army in India, than when a 
bill for regulating the army was before the 
committee ; he begged leave therefore to 
repeat, that general Stewart, the comman- 
der in-chief in India, had been arrested, 
and general sir John Burgoyne, the se- 
cond in command, superseded ;_ therefore 
as the law had vested in the King’s princi- 

al military commander the power of 
folding and ordering courts-martial, and 
that officer was superseded, there would 
be an end to all military subordination and 
discipline in India. 

Mr. Jenkinson reminded the hon. ge- 
‘neral that the Bill then before the com- 
mittee in no degree whatever affected the 
army in India, for it extended to the King’s 
forces in every part of the dominions of 
-Great Britain, except India. He admitted 
that what had lately happened there, was 
of the most serious nature, and deserved 
the most serious consideration. The com- 
mander in chief had been arrested, and 
the next to that officer in command had 
been superseded. Upon no part of the 
transaction did he mean to give an opi- 
‘nion; he was in hopes, however, that no 
mischief had happened, or was likely to 
happen, in consequence of the step that 
had been taken. 

- The Secretary at War then moved that 

the blank in the Bill be filled up with the 
words ** from the 25th of March 1784, to 
the 25th of March 1785.” 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, the majority of 
the House would this day prove to the pub- 
lic how false were the reports, that they in- 

tended to stop the supplies, throw out the 
Mutiny Bill, and plunge the nation into 
anarchy and confusion; for-his part, he 
was convinced that the public would, sooner 
or later, be convinced, that their repre- 
sentatives had. been struggling for the con- 
stitution. He-had embarked in that con- 
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test with the purest.motives, and had con- 
curred with the majority of the House, as 
long as he had any hopes that the House 
could fight with effect the battles of the 
constitution. But with regret he was now 
forced to say, that the House was defeat. 
ed, and defeated by those who ought to 
be its natural supporters and defenders— 
the people. Ministers and their adherents 
had so misrepresented the nature of the 
contest, that the people, for whom alone 
the Commons had entered the lists, had 
not only abandoned them, but turned 
against them: with such auxiliaries, mi- 
nisters had triumphed; they had taken 
from the Commons their heavy artillery 
(their constituents) and turned it upon 
themselves. No wonder that with such 
auxiliaries prerogative should triumph 
over the privileges of the Commons. - But 
whether it was wonderful or not, it was 
a melancholy truth that the House of 
Commons had been defeated, and that 
prerogative now reigned triumphant. A 
misguided people had been taught to de- 
sert their natural guardians, and fly for 
protection to the crown: he made no 
doubt but the day would come when they 
would have cause to repent that they had 
lent a hand to degrade their own repre- 
sentatives: their repentance he feared 
would come too late. For his own part, 
he felt the degradation of the Commons so 
sensibly, and was so fully convinced of the 
insignificancy of a member in the present 
degraded state of the representatives of the 
props that he was resolved to withdraw 
imself from his attendance in a House 
which had been sacrificed by its consti- 
tuents to the prerogative of the crown. 
Mr. Powys said, the minister and the 
House had engaged in a constitutional 
contest, in which the House had been 
conquered by the minister. He would 
not agree, however, with the hon. baronet, 
that the people had joined the minister, 
and assisted him in subduing the House ; 
they had never yet had an opportunity to 
give an opinion on the subject; the appeal 
had not yet been made to them by a dis- 
solution; then, and not before, could the 
people be said to give an opinion: of that 
appeal he was not in the least afraid ; for 
he doubted not but the lapse of three or 
four weeks would undeceive the public, 
and shew the conduct of their represen- 


tatives in a very different light from that 


in which it had industriously been held up 
to them for some time past. An alliance 
between the people and the crown against 
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their own representatives, was too unna- 
tural to be lasting ; and they must soon be 
freed from the illusion that made them 
fly from the House of Commons to the 
crown for protection, if it was true that 
they did so. An address in favour of ad- 
ministration had been sent to the throne 
from a very numerous and respectable 
body of freeholders, in a town belonging 
to the county that he had the honour to 
represent; and yet so conscious was he 
that the lapse of a few weeks would set 
the conduct of the majority of the House 
in a respectable point of view, that to this 
wery body of respectable freeholders he 
would commit his hopes for his re-elec- 
tion, in the fullest confidence that he 
should be able to convince them that he 
had represented them faithfully, uprightly, 
honestly, and that in the present session 
he had been guided in every step he had 
taken, by a desire to preserve, inviolate 
and unimpaired, that constitution, the de- 
fence of which they had committed to his 
charge. In the beginning of the session 
he opposed the India Bill, because he 
wished to guard the House from every 
foreiyn and unconstitutional influence. 
He resisted the first efforts made by the 
majority against the present administra- 
tion; but when these efforts had succeeded 
so far, that what might originally have 
been thought a party question was become 
@ great constitutional question, he soon 
‘took post on that side which stood up 
manfully for the privileges of the people 
against prerogative. The right hon. gen- 
tleman on the Treasury-bench, by his 
conduct and the answers he had advised 
the King to give to the addresses of the 
House, confirmed the opinion that he had 
been brought into office for the purpose 
of defying the House of Commons and 
sinking its consequence. He did not 
mean to say that the right hon. gentleman 
would intentionally set about to destroy 
the dignity of the House; but unques- 
tionably, if the mere overturning the late 
administration, and their India Billehad 
been the wish of those who brought him 
into office, they would have dissolved the 
rliament, and appealed to the people. 

f the India Bill was the cause of the dis- 
mission of the late administration, it was 
not possible that the new ministers could 
expect support from the present House of 
Commons, who were, in fact, parties to 
that Bill; and therefore to look forsup- 
port from them, shewed there were hopes 
that they should fall into inconsistency, 
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and consequently into contempt, by turn- 
ing aboyt, and changing their opinion 
with the change of ministers. Fully 
aware of this, and desirous to. preserve the 
House from contempt, he had told that 
right hon. gentleman, that either his admi- 
nistration or the parliament must be dis- 
solved, for both could not stand together. 
But as no dissolution of the latter took 
place, the degradation of the Commons 
must have been a favourite measure some- 
where ; and as soon as he discovered this, 
he opposed that measure. It was upon 
this ground that he had been charged 
with inconsistency; but if it was under- 
stood that he was to bind himself to a 
measure that bad for object the degrada- 
tion of the representatives of the people, 
he would say to the right hon. gentleman, 
non hac tn foedera vent. He was sorry, 
however, to say, thet notwithstanding the 
manly stand made by the majority, the 
right hon. gentleman had conquered the 
House of Commons, and that he held his 
situation in defiance of their addresses. 
The answers that he and his colleagues 
advised the King to give these addresses, 
did not appear to come from persons who 
knew that his Majesty held his crown by a 
vote of parliament; if they did, the 
would not have advised him to treat wi 
so little ceremony a vote of the House 
for the removal of ministers. The House 
was indeed conquered ; for though a vote 
of the Commons could once bestow a 
crown, it could not now procure the dis- 
mission ofa minister. 

As he had been often charged with in- 
consistency, he would this day give some 
force to that charge, by voting for a long 
Mutiny Bill, and thereby putting it in the 
power of ministers to dissolve the parlia-. 
ment; a measure which for some time 
past he had been endeavouring to prevent. 
Such a measure might have been proper 
at the very outset of the present adminis- 
tration; but in a little time after, it would 
have been dangerous. However, he was 
now willing to let ministers run their mad 
career; he was convinced a dissolution 
would be ruinous ; but the Commons were 
conquered, and it would be in vain for 
him to oppose a triumphant minister, full 
of confidence in the mettle of the troops 
that surrounded him. He had onee, he 
said, given a description of the forces that 
opposed the present administration; he 
would now, with the leave of the House, 
describe those that were led by the right 
hon. gentleman on the Treasufy-bench, 
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The first might be called his body-guard, 
composed of light young troops, who shot 
their little arrows with amazing dexterity 
against those who refused to swear alliance 
to their chief. The second might be 
called the corps of royal volunteers, 
staunch champions for prerogative, ever 
ready to fall with determined valour upon 
those who should dare to opposc privilege 
to prerogative, or arraign the conduct of 
their chief. The third was a legion com- 
osed of deserters, attached to their leader 
by no other principle than that of interest ; 
and who after having deserted to him from 
that principle, would desert from him on 
the same grounds, when they saw their 
interest would suffer if they should stand 
by him. His hon. friend (Mr. Marsham 
had been yesterday called upon to rea 
a letter from a noble duke; he had not 
the letter about him at that time, but he 
understood he had it this day, and would 
read it to the House; but before it should 
be read, he begged leave to state the 
balance of the debtor and creditor-side 
of the account between the right hon. 
gentleman in office and the noble duke 
who had written that letter, in the nego- 
ciation in which he had borne a part. 
There were three things that the minister 
required as preliminaries toaunion. One, 
that a noble Jord should not make part of 
the cabinet: that noble lord, with a degree 
of public spirit that did him infinite honour, 
had expressed a readiness to withdraw his 
pretensions to a share in administration, 
and thus remove this obstacle to union. 
Secondly, he required that the objection- 
able parts of the India Bill should be given 
up. In compliance with this requisition, 
and from gy desire to promote union, the 
right hon. gentleman ( Mr. Fox) had con- 
sented to concede to the minister the most 
exceptionable part of that Bill, namely, 
that part that related to the patronage of 
India, and leave the rest open to discus- 
sion. Thirdly, he required that the noble 
duke should consent to an interview with 
him, upon fair and equal terms. On the 
other hand, the noble duke and his friends 
demanded three things; the first, that the 
minister should virtually resign; but this 
was &@ concession that he refused to make. 
It was next asked, that the message sent 
by lord Sydney, relative to an interview 
for forming a new administration, should, 
by the duke and his friends, be construed 
to mean a virtual resignation ; but this was 
a concession that the minister would not 
make. Secondly, the noble duke desired 
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that he might receive the message relative 
to an interview from his Majesty in per- 
son, that he might have the authority of 
his Majesty's name to propose to his 
friends a plan for an arrangement; but 
this concession also the minister refused 
tomake. The last thing required by the 
noble duke was, that the word ‘ equal,’ 
in the invitation to meet on fair and equal 
terms, might be explained ; but this the 
minister likewise refused to do. The noble 
duke suggested an explanation of it in 
these words, ‘ That all possible attention 
should be paid to terms of fairness and 
equality :’ but this would not do; for 
the ministers seemed determined to make _ 
no concession whatever. Thus stood the 
balance between both parties; one ready 
to make every concession, the other none ; 
so that, like the reciprocity of the peace, the 
concession was all on one side. But why 
should a triumphant minister make cone 
cessions? he found his opponents ready 
to concede every thing for the public 
good ; and when he found so much pliancy 
on one side, he had no occasion to shew 
any on his. But surely this conduct 
argued an inconsistency in the right,hon. 
gentleman; for when the peace he made 
had been censured by the House of Com- 
mons, he thought it his duty to retire; 
but now he could stand in defiance of the 
very same House ; and that to whose opi- 
nion he once bowed submissive, he was 
not afraid to trample upon. 

Mr. Pitt said, the hon. gentleman had 
amused himself and the House, by de- 
scribing the different corps that supported 
administration. He was certainly much 
in the right to display his talent at descri 
tion, for which he was so well qualified ; 
for having once described the opposite 
army while he opposed it, it was now fit 
that he should describe that which he now 
opposed, but which he formerly fought 
with. He was resolved to shew how able 
he could appear on either side of a ques- 
tion; and with what powers of eloquence 
he could, without any visible cause, oppose 
an administration that he had once sup- 
ported. The first corps, he said, was 
composed of light archers, who threw their 
little arrows with great dexterity: pro- 
bably the ‘hon. gentleman’s armour had 
not been so strong as to be proof against 
the darts of these archers; for those little 
arrows, which he affected so much to 
despise, seemed to have galled him not a 
little. As to the prerogative volunteers, 
which formed a second band, he was proud 
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of their support, because neither they nor 
he could be fond of prerogative without 
being fond of the constitution, for the pre- 
rogative was part of it; nor could he for 
the same reason be an enemy to the House 
of Commons; it was a part of the consti- 
tution, and consequently to him an object 
of veneration. He could not conceive 
_why the hon. gentleman should call the 
other band deserters, merely because they 
did not think proper to go the lengths to 
which others were hurrying the House. 
The hon. gentleman had an opportunity 
of knowing the secrets of the army; for 
having served on both sides, and having | 
undertaken the task of negociating, he ; 
was able to do his friends signal service, ; 
by the information he might collect as a' 
spy, while he enjoyed the privileges and 
immunities of an ambassador. The hon. | 
gentleman had stated what he called the | 
debtor and creditor-side of the account, 
in the negociation for a union. It might | 
perhaps suit his ideas to state the business 
as a matter of barter ; but as the only ob- 
-ject that he had in the transaction was the 
public good, he considered not what men 
would give, but what would promote the 
prosperity of the couatry. He would en- 
deavour to shew, that the ‘advantage in 
point of character, or readiness to sacrifice 
private opinion, did not lie so much on the 
other side as the hon. gentleman was de- 
sirous to have it thought. First, with 
respect to the noble ibd m the blue rib- | 
bon, he had said that he could not serve : 
with him in the same cabinet: the noble , 
lord wishing to remove an obstacle to 
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Bill should be produced and perused. He 
admitted, indeed, that enough had been 
said to open a treaty upon fAhat head, but 
ndt to conclude upon it. As to the virtual 
resignation, he had already spoken so 
often on the subject, that it was unneces- 
sary to say any more: he would therefore 
make an observation upon the construc- 
tion that the opposite party wanted to 
have put upon the words, ‘ an interview 
for the formation of a new administration.’ 
They wanted to be at liberty to consider 
this expression to mean a virtual resigna- 
tion, while ministers should be at liberty 
to consider it as meaning no such thing. 
This appeared to him s0 strange a way of 
acting, that he certainly refused to adine 
it. The words ‘ fair and equal terms’ 
were next to be considered. When words 
of such plain and obvious meaning created, 
or rather seemed to create difliculties, he 
took it for granted that those who ex- 
cepted to them did not wish to meet upon 
such terms: if, therefore, they appeared 
desirous not to meet upon equal terms, 
would any man think it advisable that he 
should consent to go into a cabinet upon 
unequal terms, which, in other: words, 
would be to form a cabinet carrying in its 
bosom the seeds of division? This was a 
plain state of the case; and hé trusted it 
would appear that his conduct in the ne- 
gociation had been free from censure. 

Mr. Powys rose with great warmth: he 
said the minister had made use of the 
word ‘spy,’ avery dishonourable appel-, 
lation to the person to whom it was ap- 
plicd; he desired, therefore, in order that 
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union, had in a very handsome manner’ he might have an opportunity of defend- 
offered to take himself out of the way. : ing himself, that the right hon. gentleman 
Great praise was unquestionably due to, would lay openly to his charge any thing 
the noble lord for his conduct on that oc- ; that he might have doye in the course of 
casion; but this was a concession which | the negociation that could be deemed 
he never called for on the part of the right : dishonourable, and such as would justify 
hon. gentlemam over against hin: he the right hon. gentleman in making use 
never called upon him to give up the’ of the word ‘spy,’ in the manner in which 
noble lord; nay, he was sure the right, he used it towards him. 

hon. gentleman would have spurned at the! Mr. Fett replied, that he meant not, in 
idea. What merit, therefore, could be | the most distant manner, to charge the 
founded by the opposite party on the vo- , hon. gentleman with having acted disho- 
luntary offer of the noble lord? He never ' nourably during the negociation; all he 
called for that offer; and therefore the meant by the word © spy’ was, that the 


party had no right to expect that this vo- | 
luntary act would be an inducement to , 
him to make any concession on his part. 
With respect to the India Bill, it had been 
said that the right hon. gentleman had 
conceded to him the objectionable part 
relative to patronage. But how could he 
tell that? be could not tell it, until the 


hon. gentleman having served-in both 
armies, knew, as well as a spy could, all 
the secrets of both. 

Mr. lox observed, that after what the 
right hon. gentleman had said of those who 
went over to the one side of the House 
after having once voted with the other, 
no more persons would put themselves in 
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the power of the right hon. gentleman to 
charge them with inconsistency; and 
should this bAthe case, he-was sure the 
right hon. gentleman would have no reason 
to rejoice that his arguments should have 
been persuasive. But he wondered that 
the right hon. gentleman should have said 
that the hon. member who spoke last but 
one had changed sides without a cause. 
Did he not know that in reality the hon. 
member ceased to support him when the 
ground on which he formerly supported 
him was entirely changed? Did he not 
know that questions entirely new starting 
up, 8 man might espouse either side, with- 
out giving a candid reasoner the least 
ground for charging him with inconsis- 
tency? In the beginning of the contest, 
the hon. gentleman did not think the ho- 
nour of the House in the smallest degree 
involved; but he soon found, when athirs 
had taken a certain turn, that the very 
existence of a House of Commons, or, at 
least, its consequence in the constitution, 
was in question, and then he stood up an 
advocate for the House, and for the con- 
stitution, even against a minister for whom 
he had a predilection. But the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to triumph at having got 
something that approached near to a ma- 
jority to support him; however, if he 
would weigh well all circumstances, he 
would find but little cause to triumph ; 
for, in fact, who were his supporters? 
Some indeed who might be called a 
chosen band, and might be reckoned 
among his particular friends. But he 
should recollect, that a much greater num- 
ber supported him merely because he was 
minister; that this greater number was 
composed of persons who never voted with 
him before, and who were never yet 
known to vote against a minister. The 
right hon. gentleman ought not therefore 
to trust much to men who never failed to 
support either the best or the worst mi- 
nisters this country ever saw. They were 
not attached to the right hon. gentleman, 
except merely because he was minister ; 
and if to-morrow he should be dismissed, 
they would be as strenuous against him as 
they were now strong advocates for him. 
They were in fact supporters of every ad- 
ministration ; they wefe tools of secret in- 
fluence. Did the right hon. gentleman 
say he would not coalesce with the noble 
lord on account of the American war? 
That would not deprive him of a single 
vote, though the majority of his sup- 
porters was composed of persons who had 
f VOL. XXIV. j - 
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supported that war ; and therefore he felt 
himself justifiable in saying, that if to- 
morrow the right hon. gentleman should 
happen to go out of office, he would him- 
self be abandoned by the majority of these 
upon whom he now counted as his friends. 
He begged leave to make a few observa- 
tions on the conferences relative to a 
union. He admitted that the right hon. 
gentleman had not called upon him to - 
give up his noble friend in the blue rib- 
bon: he knew that he would not and could 
not give him up. The noble lord was at 
the head of a party respectable from its 
numbers, more respectable after it was 
purged by desertions to the minister.’ 
Such a man could not be given up. But 
the noble lord’s own disinterestedness and 
magnanimity had promeee him to make 
a sacrifice, which his friends would not 
have recommended to him, but for which 
he deserved the most sincere thanks of 
his country. The noble lord, however, 
great as was his consequence from the 
number of his friends, had consented to 
retire from public business: did he not, 
then, set an example to the right hon. 
gentleman? and did not the example of 
his noble friend call upon him to make 
some concession? None, however, would 
he make. The expression ‘ equal terms” 
was delusive; and the committee would 
be able to see that it was not an expres- 
sion that held out a prospect of concilia- 
tion, but seemed to Indicate an intention 
not to coalesce with sincerity for the in- 
terests of the empire, but to form a ba- 
Janced arrangement that should contract 


that part of the ministry that should go 


into the cabinet from that side of the 
House. For the proposition that the ar- 
rangement should be made ‘ with atten- 
tention to principles of equity and fair- 
ness, had been rejected. Why? Because 
the ‘ fair and equal terms’ on which they 
insisted, were directly the contrary. He 
confessed that, with respect to the Mutiny. 
Bill, he would have preferred a short to a 
long one: but he was so far unlike the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he sa- 
crificed his own opinion to that of others ; 
and therefore he would not oppose the 
motion that had been made, though he 
was convinced of the right of the House to 
vote a short Mutiny Bill, and the expe- 
diency at this moment of such a measure. 
The Solicitor General expressed his re- 
sentment at the indiscriminate abuse 
thrown out by the right hon. gentleman 
against the supporters of administration. 
[3c] 
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Mr. Fox said, he had not indiscrimi- 
nately censured the supporters of admi- 
nistration: on the contrary, he said that 
ministers were supported by a chosen band 
of friends; and also by astill greater num- 
ber, who did not vote with them while 
they were in opposition, and who in fact 
were never yet known to vote against a 
minister. 

Mr. Marsham vindicated his own con- 
duct and that of his hon. friend, in the 
negociation between the contending par- 
ties. He then read the letter from the 
duke of Portland to the St. Alban’s meet- 
ing, relative to the last message from the 
minister. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Comnrons on the Bill for 
the Temporary Reception of Criminals 
under Sentence of Death.] March 11. 
On the order of the day for taking into 
consideration the report of the Bill ‘to 
provide places for the temporary recep- 
tion of Criminals under sentence of death, 
and respited during his Majesty’s pleasure, 
or under sentence or order of transporta- 
tion, and also of sick Prisoners,”’ 

The Solicitor General said, that as he 
found there were some members who in- 
tended to oppose the principle of the bill, 
he would, for the sake of giving them a 
fair opportunity, move that it be re-com- 
mitted. 

Captain John Luttrell opposed the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, as it was contrary to both 
law and justice, and insisted that the re- 
moving of persons from place to place 
who were aflicted with the gaol distemper, 
would be a means of spreading the dis- 
order and alarming the country. He en- 
tered fully into the principle of the Bill, 
and allowed the necessity of something 
being done, yet would by no means agree 
to the present. He canfessed that he did 
not take it up from party motives, for if 
he wished the ministry ill, he could not 
do them a more essential hurt than by 
letting the Bill pass in its present shape, 
for it would make them more unpopular 
from its arbitrary measures than ever the 
Receipt-tax did the authors who brought 
it into parliament. It would operate as 
an ex post facto law; and he thought the 
subjecting persons to hard labour who 
were sentenced to transportation was a 
severity that nothing could justify. 

The Solicitor General replie , that it 
was at this moment impossible to carry 
into effect the sentence of transportation, 
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because no place had as yet been found 
to which convicts, under such a sentence, 
could be sent. What, then, would be the 
consequence if they were not removed 
from the gaols? The obvious consequence 
would be, that their numbers would in- 
crease every sessions and assizes, until 
gaols could no longer contain them. The 
judges, at whose suggestion he had brought 
forward the Bill, had told him that they 
always found the same prisoners in the 
county gaols they had left there the 
preceding circuit; so that instead of de- 
livering the gaols, according to their com. 
missions, they in fact were only adding to 
the number of prisoners every year. Mr. 
Duncan Campbell had contracted to carry 
260 felons to America, and they were de- 
livered to him; and yet there were at 
this moment, in the gaol of Newgate only, 
200 persons sentenced to transportation. 
Gentlerien would from ‘this see the ne- 
cessity of devising some means for re- 
moving convicts from the gaols, or they 
would soon swarm like bees in a hive. 
Gentlemen did not think that persons 
under sentence of transportation ought 
to be compelled to hard labour in the 
places to which they should be removed 
from the gaols. In compliance to those 
gentlemen, he would consent to leave out 
the word ‘ hard;’ but he could not con- 
ceive that it would be improper to make 
them work for their subsistence. Mr. 
Campbell, as he had said before, had con- 
tracted to carry to America 260 convicts; 
but it was well understood that his con- 
tract could not be executed, as there was 
no place to which he could carry them ; 
and the contract was made solely for the 
purpose of freeing the gaols, as the con- 
victs could not be delivered to him but 
under the idea that they were going to be 
transported; and while they remained, 
as they did at present, on ship-board in 
the river, they were in the eye of the law 
supposed to be there only as on their way 
to America. Now, as these persons were 
to be kept in the river, because there was 
no place to which they could be trans- 
are was it proper that they should 
ive in idleness on ship-board, while they 
cost the public 2s. 6d. each per week ? 
Why should they not be employed in 
such a manner as might defray the ex- 
pense of their subsistence: nay, in com-~ 
passion to them, he would have them kept 
to moderate labour as the means of sawing 
their lives. He elucidated this point by 


| the relation of a fact. Mr. Duncan Camp- 
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bell, he said, had two vessels in the river, 
on board of one of which were upwards 
of 200 convicts condemned to raise sand 
in the river Thames. These men were 
daily employed at this work, and not one 
of them had died. On board of the other 
vessel between 200 and 300 convicts had 
been put, who were not kept to any labour, 
but who lived in idleness; of these three- 
score had already died. An hon. gentle- 
man thought that if any pevoners were 
to be removed from the different gaols, it 
should be those who were confined under 
executions for debt; but to the removal 
of such persons there were several objec- 
tions: they could be taken away from the 
temporary prisons by Habeas Corpus, and 
various other means. 

Mr. Hussey did not understand why 
those who had been delivered over to Mr. 
Campbell had not been transported: he 
was convinced that nothing short of trans- 
portation would cure the evil complained 
of; the expedients proposed would, he 
was sure, serve only to multiply it. He 
woald advise government to send them to 
an island, and to give every man a woman ; 
there was an island where they might be 
landed, and where they might establish a 
useful rina He was called upon to 
name the island, and he said he meant 
New Zealand, lately discovered in the 
South Seas. 

Mr. Fox was apprehensive that it might 
be dangerous to change sentences already 
pronounced; and therefore though he 
should not like to see convicts be idle, still 
he would be loath to concur in condemning 
them to hard labour, when the law of the 
country had barely sentenced them to 
transportation. With respect to the ca- 
pital convicts, it might have been proper 
enough, when his Majesty was pleased to 
remit the capital punishment, to change 
it into confinement and hard labour: but 
as the option was given to them either to 
be hanged or transported, and they had 
chosen the latter, he was of opinion it 
would be dangerous to alter any thing in 
the punishment aiter option made. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Alderman Sawbridge’s 
Motion for a Reform of Parliament.] 
March 13. Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, 
that as the subject which he wished to 
agitate had been often discussed, it was 
needless for him to take up much of the 
time of the House with enlarging upon it. 
Every bedy saw and admitted the neces- 
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sity of some Reform in Parliament, the 
lee was self-evident; he was in 
10pes, therefore, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite to him (Mr. Pitt) would 
have brought the business forward, and 
by his weight and influence have given it 
the success which every friehd to a true 
parliamentary representation must look 
forward to with anxiety and with earnest- 
ness. In consequence of those hopes it 
was that he had called upon the right 
hon. gentleman before he gave notice 
that‘ he would move any proposition on 
the subject, in order to know whether he 
intended to take up the matter or ‘not; 
from the right hon. gentleman's having 
declined it, and from the tenor of his pro- 
position of the last year, which met with 
the general disapprobation of the friends 
of parliamentary reform, he was led to 
apprehend that the right hon. gentleman 
had abandoned the idea in his heart as 
completely as he was supposed, and had 
been stated to have abandoned other 
principles that he had formerly professed. 
If this was true, he should exceedingly 
lament the want of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s assistance, but still the subject was 
of too much importance to be suffered to 
remain untouched. That the state of the 
representation in parliament was most 
inadequate, was too notorious to need 
much enlargement; there was, gentleman 
well knew, one borough in England which 
had but two constituents, and yet those 
two returned two members; and in Scot- 
land he understood the representation was 
so inadequate that there was not one in a 
hundred who had a vote for members of 
parliament. He concluded by moving, 
‘© That a Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the present state of the repre- 
sentation of the Commons of Great Britain | 
in parliament. 

Mr. Alderman Newnham said, he was @ 
thorough friend to a parliamentary re- 
form, and as he was confident the mede 
proposed by his worthy colleague was the 
best step that could be taken to accom- 
plish it, he should give it his hearty assent. 

Mr. Martin spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion, and mentioned his willingness to 
contribute, if necessary, to making a re- 
compense to those who were now pos- 
sessed of burgage tenures. He professed 
himself a warm friend to a reform of the 
representation, but feared that it would 
not be an easy matter to accomplish it be- 
fore the sense of the great body of elec- 
tors was obtained upon the subject. 
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Sir Robert Clayton spoke out boldly for 
the motion, as he was confident it was the 
wish of his constituents; and expressed 
his readiness to give up his burgage te- 
nure, if it was thought necessary for the 
public good. 

Sir Watkin Lewes said, he could not 
content himself with giving a silent vote 
upon a subject of sich great importance, 
in which the citizens of London felt 
themselves so greatly interested, and 
many other great public bodies, particu- 
larly the Quintuple Alliance, one of the 
most respectable societies established in 
the country, which consisted of the cities 
of London, Westminster, and the borough 
of Southwark, and the counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Surry. They had unanimously 
declared their opinion respecting the ne- 
cessity of a reform in the representation 
of the people in parliament, to the want 
of which they attributed all the calamities 
which this country laboured under at pre- 
sent. There could not, he said, be a 
stronger proof of the necessity of such a 
reform in the representation of the peo- 
ple, when it was recollected what so re- 
cently happened in that House; which, 
so far from having acted in conformity to 
the sentiments of the people, had acted in 
direct opposition to their opinion, and re- 
duced the people to the necessity of ap- 
ping to the throne by their pildressen 

e dared to assert in the face of that 
House, notwithstanding their majority, 
and he would maintain the assertion, that 
if that House had succeeded in their late 


attempts in usurping the rights of the |. 


crown, it would have overturned the con- 
stitution of the country. For these and 
other reasons he should be heartily for 
the motion. 

Lord Mahon said, that whatever might 
formerly be his own wish for a reform of 
the House of Commons, that wish was, 
if possible, still stronger now than ever 
Because, every year and every day that 


he sat in that House, he was more and 


more a witness of the absolute necessity 
of the House of Commons being so con- 
Stituted as to attend to the opinions and 
to the interests of the public. 

Mr. Dempster aliuding to the state of 
the representation in Scotland, declared 
that so far from their being so well off as 
that every man in a hundred had a vote, 
he verily believed not above one in a 
thousand possessed that franchise. 

Sir Edward Astley thought a reform 
highly necessary. He said, it ever had 
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appeared to him to be a cruel affair, that 
a copy-holder of 5004. a year should not 
have a vote, while a freeholder of forty 
shillings a year possessed that privilege. 

Mr. Powys declared he found it neces- . 
sary to say a word or two in justification 
of his own consistency. He had voted 
twice against the propositions in favour of 
a reform in the representation of the 
people, and he meant to vote in like. 
manner again. He asked what petitions 
from the people had been presented, that 
page! for a parliamentary reform? He 

new of none. He agreed perfectly with 
the noble lord, that it was highly proper 
that the House should have a common in- 
terest with the people; that the House 
thought so, it had lately given a solemn 
pledge; to prove which he should desire 
the clerk to read a passage in the last Ad- 
dress to his Majesty. Mr. Hatsell ac- 
cordingly read these words: ‘“* That they 
can have no interest distinct from that of 
their constituents.” This Mr. Powys said 
was a solemn pledge on the part of that 
House, that it Poul have no interest but 
those of the people, and therefore he 
thought the motion unnecessary. He was 
glad, however, that it had been brought 
forward, because it would in all probabi- 
lity do that which he and others had been 
six weeks endeavouring at without suc- 
cess, namely, unite the two right hon. gen- 
tlemen. : 

Mr. Duncombe rose to say that he had 
presented a petition, praying a parliamen- 
tary reform, from the county of York. 

Ir. Fox spoke in favour of the motion, 
and of the necessity of a parliamentary 
reform. He confessed that the sound 
sense and unshaken integrity of the two 
worthy aldermen who made and seconded 
the motion gave it additional weight ; and 
certainly a committee was far preferable 
to the specific plan proposed last year by 
Mr. Pitt, for 100 knights to be added to 
the counties, as the committee could meet 
and discuss the various plans that would 
be brought before them, and out of all 
would be able to form some grand plan 
fit for the House at large to give their 
opinion upon. The greatest opposers of 
the question generally started, he said, 
that to make any innovations on the con- 
stitution were dangerous, and might be 
attended with the worst of consequences ; 
but the present could not be called an in- 
novation, for it was not to take away, but 
to render more pure that which already 
existed: and surely the answers given to 
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the last Addresses, shewed the necessit 


of the measure; for whilst his Majesty s 


Ministers insisted that the House of Com- 
mons held separate interests from that of 
their constituents, it certainly was high 
time that it should be altered, and every 
supporter of the present ministry who 
had been in such repeated minorities was 
bound to vote for the measure, from the 
principle, that if the present House of 
Commons was inadequate, it was their duty 
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present were for the present ministry, and 
at the end of a couple of months, when 
they came to understand the question pro- 
perly, would be as much against them: it 
would certainly prove, what always had 
been allowed, that the voice of the people 
should not be caught at first, for they 
were but apt to take up measures in too 
great a hurry, and consequéntly might, if 
not checked, do as they had done in Den- 
mark on a popular cry, surrender up their 


to assist in creating a better; but if they | liberties to the crown, and when they dis- 
would assert that the present House did | covered their error, find it too late to re- 
not speak the sense of the people, and at | cover them again: therefore, the excel- 
the same time refused to assist in forming ' lence of this constitution was, that the 
a better, it certainly was fair to argue that , people should speak through their repre-_ 
they did not wish the sense of the people sentatives, and not for themselves; but 
should be collected, or heard in any House ! still the more the constitution was re- 


of Commons; aad would prove, that they | 


were willing to assist in ruining the pre- 
sent, but not to form another. The rea- 
son of the right hon. gentleman last year 
for moving a specific motion for a hun- 
dred knights, was to make converts of two 


or three illustrious persons; but it was | 


lain the plan was not approved of either 
e the people out of doors or the House, 
equal to the motion of the year before for 
@ committee similar to the present; for 
when a committee was proposed, it was 
negatived by only 20; but when the other 
was mentioned, there was a majority 
against it of 144. He remarked, that in 
all the late questions, the majority had 
beea supported by the greatest share of 
the county members and members for 
_ eapital cities and towns, whilst the mi- 
nority had been chiefly composed of the 
representatives of those boroughs which 
have been always held as that part of the 
constitution that ou-ht to be annihilated. 
The reform mentioned bythe right hon. 
gentleman last year, did not extend, he 
said, to make any alteration in the two 
distant parts of the kingdom; he meant 
Scotland, the notth part, which sent 45 
roembers; and Cornwall, the south-west 
part, which sent 44 members; and un- 
doubtedly those two parts called very 
loudly for reform. After entering very 
minutely into the nature of those two 
parts, he insisted that it was necessary for 
the House of Commons to be an assembly, 
not only for the.mere purpose of passing 
taxes, but it ought to be an assembly of 
statesmen, fit to inspect into the execu- 
tive government, and to address the crown 
for the removal of ministers, whenever 
a saw a necessity. He would, by way 
of hypothesis, suppose that the people at 


formed, the better it would be, and the 
more ready it would assert the dignity of 
that House, and maintain its privileges. 
To bring about so desirable a measure, it 
had been proposed to add more county 
members, to have an addition to large 
cities and for populous towns that at pre- 
sent sent no representatives to parliament. 
But an objection was started, that the 
number of members of which the House 
consisted at present were sufficient ; there« 
fore in what manner could the burgage 
tenures be got rid of? For his part, he 
considered charters and governments not 
as property, but as trusts for the public 
good ; and therefore, whether recompence 
was to be made for those burgage tenures 
by paying in money, in land, or in ho- 
nours, it was very immaterial; but he 
should suppose the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pit) was possessed of a pocket full , 
of surrenders of the kind; and although 
he might not directly find hongurs and 
peerages sufficient to recompence the 
owners of fifty, yet he certainly could 
for those of St. Germain’s, Grampound, 
Leskard, Beeralston, and Launceston. 
As to the borough of Old Sarum, he 
would not speak so positively, as the 


noble lord (Camelford) whose property it 


was, had last year offered to give it up to 
the Bank; perhaps, now, as the India 
Company was the favourite theme, he 
might alter his opinion, and give it up to 
them; however, at all events, he hoped 
the honours that had been bestowed on 
the noble lords who owned those boroughs, 
had not been given them merely for their 
votes in support of administration, but as 
the fee simple for the surrender of their 
boroughs to the public. Mr. Fox was 
spirited and humorous, and concluded 
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with declaring that he was a firm friend 
to a reform; that he would give his ut- 
most support to procure a better repre- 
sentation than the present ; but he would 
also support the constitution as it was 
until a better could be formed. 

Mr. Eden was of opinion, that if the 
House once began to alter the present 
form which had stood for ages, and an- 
swered every end that could be desired, 
they would open a repository, a manufac- 
tory for all the visionary schemes that 
wild and distracted politicians could in- 
vent. 

Mr. Erskine spoke in support of the 
motion, and mentioned, that 4s Mr. Pitt 
formerly declared against the support of 
the rotten boroughs, he could wish to hear 
from him whether he was of the same opi- 
nion now as he was then. 

Mr. Pitt reprobated the manner in 
which the present question had been 
brought forward, and said, that it did not 
appear fromthe arguments that had been 
used, that it had been brought forward 
now for its own sake, but with a view to 
the furtherance of some collateral object. 
It would have looked more like candour 
and sincerity, he said, had gentlemen 
argued it in another way: it would have 
looked more like candour and sincerity, 
had the worthy alderman assigned some 
- better reason for bringing it on at a time, 
which did not appear to him to be the 
most fit or the most favourable that 
might have been chosen: it would have 
tacked more like candour and sincerity, 
had the worthy alderman forborne to al- 
lude to him, and to talk of his conduct, 
in language the most invidious, the most 
false, the most malicious, and the most 
slahderous. 

Mr. Fox called Mr. Pitt to order, and 
appealed to the chair if such language 
applied to any member of that House by 
@ minister was to be tolerated. 

The Speaker told Mr. Pitt the language 
he had used, when applied in ‘a personal 
manner, was unparliamentary and not to 
be suffered. 

Mr. Put said, if through the warmth 
of his feelings he had used language that 
was offensive, he begged pardon for having 
_ violated the order of the House; but 
when he reminded the House of the sort 
of attack upon him, to which the offensive 
words were applied, he trusted they would 
net wonder at his speaking in terms ex- 
pressive of hia sentiments: the worthy 
alderman had charged him with having 
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‘abandoned in his heart all wishes and 
all idea of reform, in like manner as he 
had abandoned his other principles.” 
Were assertions like these to be patiently 
heard, and suffered to pass without shew- 
ing some sense. at least of resentment? 
He called upon the worthy alderman to 
prove in what he had abandoned any one 
principle he had ever professed, and to 
shew that he was not as firm a friend to 
parliamentary reform as ever. He de- 
clared he was as zealously attached to the 
idea as at any one time since he had first 
adopted it, and although he did not think 
the present the best and most favourable 
opportunity for bringing it forward, he 
should give it his cordial support. He 
thert went into an elaborate argument to 
urge the different sides of the House to 
unite in support of the motion. 

Mr. Sawbridge satd, that as the lan- 
guage the right hon. gentleman held re- 
specting him had been declared unpare 
liamentary, he would not trouble the 
House with any answer to it, otherwise 
than retorting the same expressions on 
the right hon. gentleman. 

Lord North declared, that the more 
he considered the question, the more he 
was convinced of the impolicy of attempt- 
ing any alteration. His lordship entered 
fully into the question, and declared, that 
the chief reason why he should not be 
able to carry with him all that body that 
usually supported him, was owing to the 
right hon gentleman having got the cor- 
rupt part of it to support him. | 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that Mr. Pitt’s 
speech was the worst calculated, if he in- 
tended it to serve the cause, that ever he 
heard uttered, for it went to no other pur- 
pose than to goad the former enemies of 
the motion to a perseverance in the same 
line of conduct. He made several excel- 
lent remarks, and concluded with giving 
his hearty assent to the motion. 

Mr. Courtenay spoke in favour of the 
motion, and made frequent allusions te 
the same question in Ireland. 

The House divided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Alderman Sawbrid 

Yeas $v Sheridan - - ¢ 93 
Mr. Eden - - - « ~ 

Nogs } Mr. North - © = rg 141 


Majority against the motion 48. 

Mr. Burke then desired to know of Mrr. 
Pitt, whether he intended to bring for- 
ward any time this session a motion 
similar to that of last year. 
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Mr. Pité replied, that he would not be 
bound to bring forward any motion, nor 
did he see the reason for asking him such 
& question. | 

The Earl of Surrey said, he could wish 
to know of ‘Mr. Pitt whether he would 
bring forward any specific motion on the 
. subject; tor if he would not, he certainly 
would himself. 

Mr. Pitt said, he would not pledge 
himself to any thing ; but much would de- 
pend upon time and situation. 


Debate on the Bill to prevent Bribery at 
Elections.} March 19. The report from 
the Committee on lord Mahon’s Bill for 
preventing Bribery at Elections, was 
brought up.—On the motion, that the 
amendments be now read, 

Mr. Minchin objected to the Bill, as 
wholly inadequate to its object. The 
noble lord, he said, had been a strenuous 
opposer of the India Bill on the ground 
that it affected the chartered rights of in- 
dividuals, and yet by the present Bill he 
was going to rob many thousands o6 their 
dearest franchises; for if he would not 
allow candidates to defray the expenses 
of electors from the places of their resi- 
dence to where they were entitled to 
exercise that franchise, it could not be 
expected that they would travel without 
means, and they would thereby be de- 
prived of their franchise, although no 
crime whatever had been alleged against 
them but the enormous crime of poverty. 
He contended also, that the clause whereby 
it was put in the power of two persons, 
being voters, to incapacitate any candidate 
from serving in parliament for seven years, 
by only charging him with giving them 
money either in charity or otherwise, was 
@ punishment much too severe for the of- 
fence. He therefore moved, “‘ That the 
the word * now’ be left out of the motion, 
and the words ‘ this day six months’ in- 
serted in its stead.” 

Lord John Cavendish was of opinion, 
that the laws already in force would an- 
swer al} the ends of the Bill. He objected 
to many parts of it, and particularly to its 
want of limitation in time for bringing 
charges, as by the want of such limitation 
a member might be subjected to a penalty 
of 500/. and seven years disqualification, 
merely for giving chavity to a poor man 
who had once voted for him at an elec- 
tion. 

Lord Mahon went into a defence of 
the Bill. He contended that nothing 
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could be more clear than the principle of 
the Bil, nothing more simple or more 
practicable, and insisted that it would pro- 
duce an essential degree of purity at fu- 
ture elections. ; 

Mr. Bowes thought, that the laws. 
against bribery were already too severe ; 
that they were’ repugnant to the general 
tenor of the constitution, and in particular 
to the interests of the lower class of con- 
stituents. No man in his senses could 
expect that an honest mechanic, a bur- 
gess of Newcastle, or of a borough town, 
at an equal distance from London, would 
take a journey of near 300 miles to vote 
at an election at his own expense, there- 
fore the present Bill would deprive all 
such electors of their franchise. 

Mr. Dempster and lord North argued 
against the Bill upon the same principle. 
—The House divided: Yeas, 70; Noes, 
49. A clause was then proposed by Mr. 
Hussey, for providing that nothing m the 
Act should be construed to extend to the | 
preventing of candidates from defraying 
all necessary expenses of voters fom 
their homes to the place of voting and 
back again ; still keeping up the principle 
that the voter, nor any one for him, should 
touch the money; but it should be paid to 
those who had carried and fed the voters. 
The motion was afterwards modified ; but 
the principle of it was carried. On the 
22nd, the Bin was .passed and carried up 
to the Lords. 


March 23. The Bill was read a first 
time by the Lords, and on a motion that 
it be printed, 

The Earl of Mansfeld left the wool- 
sack, and addressed the House on the 
He said he was glad 
to receive a motion to have it printed, be- 
cause it was a Bill upon a subject of im- 
portance, and upon a subject that ought 
to be fully understood, especially as the 
country, if report spoke truly, was upon 
the eve of a general election. To the 
principle of the Bill he had no objection, 
because it did no more than declare that 
to be law which was law already. It did 
not, therefore, in his mind, go too far in 
its principle, but he had strong objections 
to the passing the Bill, and those objec- 
tions rested altogether on there being no 
necessity for any such statute. By the 
common law of the land, and by a variety 
of statute laws, the crime of bribery was 
clearly and sufficiently ascertained ; their 
titles and their preambles ran pretty much 
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alike in terms, to the terms of the title 
and preamble of the present Bill; for 
which reason every bill brought in avow- 
edly to prescribe new preventives, and to 
oppose new impediments to bribery, tended 
rather to narrow and contract the law 
against bribery, than to enlarge and en- 
force it. He gave the author of the pre- 
sent Bill full credit for his good intention ; 
his design, however, could not answer the 
end it aimed at. The Jaw was sufficiently 
extensive already, and it had better re- 
main as it was, than be weakened, as it 
must anavoidably be, by the alteration 
proposed. His lordship, after'some more 
general observations, made a few parti- 
cular remarks on the Bill in question, 
tending to shew that it was more likely 
to opena doorto bribery than to strengthen 
the bars to it already provided. He pointed 
out how liable the part of the Bill, allow- 
ing voters to be paid for their loss of time, 
was to fraud and abuse. The vague man- 
ner in which this passage was worded, in- 
vited imposition, and countenanced cor- 
ruption. Men’s time was a matter of 
great difficulty to appreciate. A minute 
might be of more value to some than 
whole hours to others. Under the idea, 
therefore, of paying for the time of voters, 
every purpose of bribery might be effec- 
tually answered. In order to shew that 
the idea of allowing victuals and drink to 
voters was by no means a new one, his 
lordship diverted the House with a quota- 
tion from an ancient document drawn from 
monkish Latin. He adverted also to 
other par of the Bill, and compared them 
with the law as it stood, shewing, that if 
the public would but set their faces against 
the fact, and bring it home to the of- 
fenders, the laws in being for the preven- 
tion of bribery at elections were so fully 
adequate to the evil, and gave such com- 
plete authority to inflict a proper punish- 
ment, that there was not the smallest ne- 
cessity for an additional statute upon the 
subject. He said, it had been suggested 
to him, that in a committee of the House 
of Commons, cogstituted agreeably to 
the directions of Mr. Grenville’s Act, it 
had been declared, that the candidates 
having paid money for the purposes pro- 
scribed by the present Bill, were not 
guilty of bribery. Every such decision 
that had been made, had been clearly 
illegal; a fact which a reference to the 
statutes already in being would demon- 
strate most incontrovertibly. His lord- 
ship reasoned upon the ill policy of mul- 
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tiplying statutes unnecessarily. What the 
common law held to be criminal, there 
was no occasion to pass a statute law to 
declare criminal. In like manner, what 
the statute laws had already declared cri- 
minal, it was idle and inconvenient to pass 
new statute laws to declare criminal. In 
short, so strong, so extensive, and so ef- 
fectual was the common and statute law 
in being against bribery at elections, that 
it appeared to him that the framer of the 
Bill under consideration was ignorant of 
the law as it stood already, or he never 
would have thought such a Bill as the 
present necessary. 

The Bill was ordered to be printed; 
but in consequence of the dissolution it 
never passed. 


Army Extraordinaries—Rumours of a 
Dissolution.] March 22. On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
the Army Estimates, 

Sir Grey Cooper said, it was now gene- 
rally understood’ that parliament was to be 
dissolved ; but he could not conceive how 
ministers could venture upon so daring 
and unwarrantable a measure, as no money 
could be issued for the pay of the army 
until an appropriating act should have 
passed, without a manifest injury of the 
Bill of Rights, inasmuch as it would cause 
to be kept up an army without the con- 
sent of parliament. This, he said, was a 
serious consideration: the Bill of Rights 
had been presented to William and Mary, 
as the condition upon which they held the 
crown; and to fly in the face of that and 
pay the army without the authority of 
parliament, would be to disturb the title 
to the throne, and lead to infinite mischief. 

Mr. Harrison did not see the smallest 
pretence ministers had for a dissolution, 
the gentlemen on his side of the House 
having declared that they would not op- 
pose the measures of administration. If 
this was the case, let them go through the 
business of the nation, propose their mea- 
sures of finance, and at the close of the 
seasions appeal to the people by a disso- 
lution of parliament. 

The question for the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair being put and carried, the Se- 
cretary at War moved, “ That a sum not 
exceeding 2,360,992/. Os. 9d. be grunted 
to his Majesty for the extraordinaries of 
the army.’ 

Colonel Onslow argued upon the bad 
ape and ill-timed ania of prevent- 
ing the militia from being called out once 
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a year, merely with a view to save a paltry | 
expense. It struck him as a dangerous | 
proceeding ; they were the natural army 
of this country, Absolutely necessary for 
its defence against a sudden attack, and 
were sucli troops as no prince in existence 
had in bis army. He said the army that 
had been voted was infinitely larger than 
there was occasion for; a saving might be 
made of the whole garrison, artillery and 
government of Gibraltar, by a cession of 
that place, which was a mill-stone about 
the neck of this country, and had already 
Cost it fifty millions to no purpose. Spain 
was instigated by a point of honour to 
recover it, and would give any price; and 
as it had put us toa great expense, we 
had a right to expect a handsome price. 
Several members rose and questioned 
the minister respecting a dissolution; but 
no answer was given. At last, the mo- 
tion passed. : 


March 23. The report of the Army 
Extraordinaries being brought up, 

Mr. Eden said, that he did not rise in 
the hope of having better success than 
some of his friends had on the preceding 
day ; but he was impelled by a sense of 
duty to offer some remarks on the circum- 
stances of the present motion. The mi- 
nister of the day and his adherents might 
disregard or misapprehend those circum- 
stances, but the time would come when 
the forewarnings now given would be 
brought back to their recollection. He 
would not now enlarge upon the singular 
conduct of voting services to the amount 
of near ten millions, and finding supplies 
for no more than a fourth part of that 
sum; if such votes were brought forward 
merely as a mode of amusing parliament, 
he could only say they were unnecessary, 
and therefore unbecoming and disrespect- 
ful: but if they were meant to give a sanc- 
tion to the subsequent conduct of mi- 
nisters, and to enable them to say that 
they were justifiable in applying the public 
money to voted services, the reasoning 
was flimsy and fallacious; the votes of 
such services would be a mere nullity from 
the moment of the dissolution; they could 
derive no sanction from the present 
House of Commons; for that same House 
of Commons had voted, that any payment 
of the army, made after a Biecolation, and 
ager tu an act of appropriation, would 

e criminal, and a breach of public trust, 
and illegal and unconstitutional. He 
would not however press the right hon. 
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gentleman, either on this point or on 
other great considerations respecting the 
commerce, the revenue, and public credit 
of the kingdom, all which seemed to be 
gratuitously abandoned to confusion and 
ruin, at the very moment when both sides 
of the House concurred in giving every 
facility and dispatch to all the business of 
the nation. There certainly was an ap- 
pearance of an avidity to abuse the false 
popularity of the moment to the purposes 
of creating amore subservient parliament ; 
but the day of trial would come, and he 
acknowledged it to be unfair to urge the 
right hon. gentleman to foretel his de- 
fence, and to make it before a judicature 
to which he was not to be responsible. 
Mr. Eden added, that his present object 
was to mention two most important con- 
siderations, which parliament had unani- 
mously voted to merit the most early at- 
tention, and in which he unworthily bore 
a principal trust. The first respected the 
illicit practices used in defrauding the re- 
venue: it was his duty on that day to pre- 
sent the third Report of the committee; 
that Report comprehended all the means 
of prevention ; it was of a nature to mcrit 
the most immediate discussion: his own 
duty, however, and the duty of the com- 
mittee would be discharged, by present- 
ing the fruit of labours which had been 
performed with integrity and with in- 
dustry: he had only, therefore, to thank 
the House for having placed him in a come 
mittee with a set of gentlemen, to whose 
candour, indulgence, perseverance, and 
abilities, he should ever bear testimony 
with gratitude and respect. The next 
consideration was the business of the 
East India committce; it was connected 
essentially with the leading feature of the 
present strange session of parliament: the 
committee had already gained informa- 
tions of the most interesting and most 
urgent importance; it would be impos- 
sible to stifle those informations: there 
could not exist any where a wish to stifle 
them: but it was his wish that they should 
be brought forward soon, and it would be 
a matter of proper attention, both to the 
public interests and to the persons em- 
ployed in this branch of those interests, to 
Intimate, cither openly or privately, whe- 
ther there would be sufficient time tor this 
committee to form a report. He desired 
to be understoed to state all this with the 
calmness which became a man who was 
standing at the side of a death-bed; in 
the expiring moments of the present par- 
{$ D) | 
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liament. He was certainly sorry for the 
interest of some individuals, and for the 
increasing distresses of the public; but in 
the choice of present evils, he was glad 
that the dissolution, however contrary to 
credibility and common sense, was deter- 
mined on; the kingdom, and all its de- 
pendencies, would suffer grievously by so 
wild a step; but the constitution would be 
saved: the House of Commons would be 
annihilated, in the most inexpcdient mo- 
ment; but it was better that it should be 
annihilated than dishonoured; it was 
better that there should be a temporary 
distress, than the mortal and fatal circum- 
stance of a ministry continuing obstinately 
to exercise its functions in i fancs of a 
vote of the representatives of the people. 
Lord North said, he had hoped that Mr. 
Pitt would have deigned to have uttered a 
single syllable by way of satisfaction on a 
topic that so materially concerned them 
all. The report that they were at the 
pom of death was in every body’s mouth ; 
ut he was yet willing to believe that it 
was untrue, and that because no one public 
reason could be assigned in justification of 
such a measure. Indeed a variety of cir- 
cumstances made it appear to him to be 
impossible that ministers could mean to 
dissolve parliament under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. The two 
committees that his right hon. friend had 
_ just referred to, alone afforded sufficient 
grounds to warrant the opinion he enter- 
tained upon the subject. Each of those 
committees had business before them, that 
required the immediate attention of par- 
liament. That upon smuggling concerned 
the revenue so nearly, that he could not 
suppose any minister who regarded the 
interests of his country, could possibly be 
brought to accede to a dissolution, before 
something was done in consequence of the 
reports of the smuggling committee. 
Again, the committee on the state of the 
East India Company’s affairs was employed 
in a matter of too interesting a nature to 
be disregarded, nay, the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself had declared on a former 
occasion, that such was the urgency of the 
East India Company’s affairs, that the 
subject would admit of no delay; that it 
must be taken into immediate considera- 
tion, and that if any time was lost, the 
dificulty and the danger arising to the 
country in general from the present state 
of the Company’s affairs would be in- 
creased, To dissolve the parliament, 
therefore, after euch a declaration, would 
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be not only unwarrantable, but in his mind 
highly criminal. The side of the House 
on which he stood had been charged with 
a design to stop the supplies, and to impede 
the progress of the public business. Had 
not that charge received the amplest refu- 
tation? Another charge that had been 
brought against them had been, that they 
had established a system of procrastination. 
He begged to ask to whom the procrastina- 
tion was most truly imputable ? They were 
‘ready to go on with the public business, to 
attend it sedulously, and! to forward it with 
all necessary dispatch. To whom, then, 
was delay imputable, and what was to be 
thought of the consistency of the right 
hon. gentleman, who had formerly recome 
mended dispatch, if he now advised his 
Majesty to dissolve parliament, and by 
that means created without any one public 
reason, additional delay, and put that 
House, with so much business before it, 
into a total state of inaction for two 
months? His lordship reminded gentlemen 
of the language of their Address to the 
throne, deprecating a dissulution, and the 
language of the royal Answer. In both, 
the business then before the House bad 
been mentioned; by the House it had 
been pointed out as business of great im- 
portance, and as business that required 
dispatch; and in the King’s Answer it had 
been admitted to be business that was 
urgent, and dispatch had been earnestly 
recommended to the House. From these 
considerations he thought a dissolution in 
the course of the week an idea which it 
was impossible. for ministers to have re- 
solved to carry into execution. He would 
not put any question to ministers upon 
the subject, because they were to answer 
for their conduct in that particular to 
another tribunal, should it hereafter appear 
that they had advised his Majesty to 
dissolve his parliament under the present: 
circumstances of public business. This, 
however, he proceeded to describe as a 
matter impossible to be intended. He 
mentioned the vote of upwards of two 
millions of the preceding day, and said, 
he had freely assented to that grant, and 
that he should be ready, in like manner, to 
give his vote for any other grant that the 
public service required; but that vote 
convinced him that a dissolution of par- 
liament was not at hand, because, for 
ministers to come gravely to that House 
and ask large grants of supplies, without 
having any intention to provide adequate 
ways and means, and to complete the busi- 
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ness. by following it with a bill of appro- 
priation, but on the contrary, meaning 
almost ey afterwards to dissolve 
parliament, would be to aggravate offence, 
and to treat the House with unparalleled 
insult and contempt. Besides, what end 
could such conduct answer? The House 
had come to a resolution, that for any 
minister to apply the public money to 
answer the votes of supply, in case of a 
prorogation or dissolution, before an ap- 
propriation act had passed, would be guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanour. That 
overnment had acted contrary to the 

irections of parliament in cases of: emer- 
gency, and that their conduct had not in 
that particular provoked censure, he was 
ready to admit, but then the emergencies 
had been unforeseen. In the present case, 
the emergency was foreseen; it was known, 
that money must be had to pay the army; 
it was known, that money would be wanted 
to pay the ordnance. To dissolve the 
parliament, therefore, and by that means 
wilfully to create the emergency, would 
be highly criminal. His lordship con- 
cluded with saying, that he should sit 
down with his mind easy, under the con- 
viction thut it was impossible for ministers 
to have any such intention. 

‘Mr. Pitt was still silent. 

General Conway said, he rose to take 
his share of the humiliation in which the 
House was sunk; he had hitherto been 
fool enough to consider the House of 
Commons as of consequence to the coun- 
try, and weight in the constitution; but 
the right hon. gentleman had undeceived 
him; he had triumphed over the House of 
Commons, and proved it to be a cypher. 
But he warned him to make a moderate 
use of his triumph: the country perhaps 
never was ia so perilous a state: in India 
a distracted government, verging almost 
on a civil war, without any power either 
there or here to control it: the parliament 
of Ireland sitting at this*moment on the 
most important commercial business, when 
whatever might be done, however inju- 
rious, might perhaps never be within the 
bounds of possibility to be remedied; at 
such a moment Great Britain was to be 
Jeft without a parliament, and the country 
plunged into confusion! Public peace was 
what ought to have been cultivated ; and 
if any man had, from punctilio, pride, per- 
sonal consideration, or emolument, de- 
clined that union which could alone save 
the country, he would not hesitate to call 
him an enemy to his country. = 
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The resolution was then read a second 
time ; and on the question, that the House 
do agree with the committee in this reso- 
lution, being put, : 

Lord North asked Mr. Pitt how he 
meant to defray the subsistence of the 
army after the lst of May? The House, 
he said, had been led to believe, that if the 
supplies were not stopt, the parliament 
would not be dissolved before the end of 
the session; but as the right hon. gentle- 
man seemed determined to remain silent, 
perhaps he meant to make a distinction 
between the two parliaments; that the 
present should be the question parliament, 
and the next the answer parliament. His 
lordship reprobated the idea of a dissolu- 
tion, and declared that the charge of pro- 
crastination totally rested with the present 
ministry. 

Mr. Pitt said, that gentlemen were wel- 
come to put as many questions as they 
pleased to him, on as many subjects as 
they thought proper, and were at liberty 
to attribute what motives they choose to 
his not answering them; he did not con- 
ceive he was bound to answer them either 
one way or another, but should pursue a 
line of conduct which he thought right. 

The report was then agreed to. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] ‘ March 24. The King came to 
the House of Lords and put an end tothe 
Session, by the following Speech to both 
Houses : | 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen;  ~ 

*¢ On a full consideration of the present 
situation of affairs, and of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances which have produced 
it, I am induced to put an end to this 
session of parliament: I feel it a duty, 
which I owe to the constitution and to the 
country, in such a situation, to recur as 
speedily as possible to the sense of my 
people, by calling a new parliament. 

‘I trust that this measure will tend to 
obviate the mischiefs arising from the un- 
happy divisions and distractions which 
have lately subsisted; and that the various 
important objects which will require con- 
sideration may be afterwards proceeded 
upon with less interruption and with hap- — 
pier effect. 

‘‘I can have no other object, but to 
preserve the true principles of our free 
and happy constitution, and to employ 
the powers entrusted to me by law, for 
the only end for which they were given, 
the good of my people.” 
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Dissolution of Parliament.] The Earl 
of Mansfield, by his Majesty’s command, 
then prorogued the parliament to the 6th 
of April; but on the day after the proro- 
gation the parliament was dissolved. 


FIRST SESSION 
| OF THE 
SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mecting of the New Parliament.] May 
18, 178+. This day the New Parliament 
met at Westminster. His Majesty being 
seated on the throne, adorned with his 
crown and regal ornaments, and attended 
by his officers of state (the Lords being 
in their robes ), commanded the gentleman 
usher of the Black Rod to let the Com- 
mons know, “ It is his Majesty’s pleasure, 
that they attend him immediately in the 
House of Peers;” who being come, the 
Lord Chancellor said, 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ His Majesty has been pleased to 
command me to acquaint you, that he will 
defer declaring the cause of calling this 
parliament, till there shall be a Speaker of 
the House of Commons: and therefore it 
is his Majesty’s pleasure that you, gentle- 
men of the House of Commons, do im- 
mediately repair to the place where the 
Commons usually sit, and there choose a fit 
person to be your Speaker; and that you 
present such person, who shall be so 
chosen, to his Majesty here, for his royal 
ae to-morrow, at two of the 
clock.”, Then his Majesty was pleased to 
retire: and the Commons withdrew. 


List of the House of Commons.] The 
folluwing is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons :— 


A List or THE House or ComMMons 
IN THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, WHICH MET 
AT WESTMINSTER, May 18, 1784. 


Brprorpsuins. John earl of Upper Ossory. 
—Hon. St. Andrew St. John; found 
not to be properly returned.—Robert 
Henley lord Ongley; of Ireland ; found 
by the committee to be duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned ; but 
the committee left Mr. St. John at 
‘Jiberty to petition the Louse on the 
mocrits of the election; July 1, 1784, 
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Mr. St. John petitioned accordingly.— 
Hon. St. Andrew St. John; the com- 
mittee that tried the merits of the 
election, found Mr. St. John duly 


elected. 
Bedford. William Colhoun. — Samuel 
Whitbread. 
Berxsuine. George Vansittart. — Henry 
James Pye. 
Windsor. Pen. Portlock Powney; a 


verdurer of Windsor forest. Made 
ranger of Windsor little park, a new 
writ ordered, June 12, 1788.—R. Col- 
ley carl Mornington; of Ireland: a 
commissioner of the Treasury, and 
K.S. P. in this parliament betore tor 
Saltash.—Hon. John Montagu; his 
father lord Beaulieu, on the 8th of 
July, 1784, being created earl Beaulieu, 
he was from that time stiled lord 
Montagu; died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
for a new writ, July, 1787. 

Reading. Francis Annesley.—Richard 
Aldworth Neville. 


Walling ford. Sir Francis Sykes.—Tho- 
mas Aubrey. 


Abingdon. Edward Loveden Loveden. 


BuckINGHAMSHIRE. Righthon. W. W. Gren- 
ville; second brother to earl Temple, 
joint paymaster-general of the land 
forces.—John Aubrey ; eldest son of 
sir Thomas Aubrey, bart. a commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, succecded his 
father as baronet. 


Buckingham. Right hon. James Gren- 
ville —W. Wynd. Grenville; second 
brother to earl Temple, secretary to 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland, and of 
the privy council there. Made pay- 
master-general of the land forces in 
Great Britain; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 23, 1788, he was re-elected. 

Chipping Wycombe. Charles lord vis- 
count Mahon; succeeded his father as 
carl Stanhope; a new writ issued, 
March 10, 1786.—J. Henry carl Wy- 
combe; eldest son of the marquis of 
Lansdown.—Robert Waller; appoint- 
ed a groom of his Majesty’s bed- 
chamber; anew writ ordered, August 
19, 1784, he was re-elected. 


Aylesbury. Sir Thomas Halifax, kt; an 
alderman of London, and a banker 
there; died, a new writ ordered, Feb. 
1789.—Scroop Bernard; usher of the 
black rodin Ireland. In August, 1789, 
made under secretary to the right hon. 
W. W. Grenville, one of his Majesty's 
secretaries of state.—Thomas Wright- 
son. 

Agmondesham. William Drake, sen.— 
William Drake, jun. 

Wendover. Robert Burton.—John Ord ; 
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attorney-general for the duchy court 
of Lancaster, and a master in Chan- 
cery. 

Great Marlow. William Clayton.—Sir 
Thomas Rich, bt.; a captain in the 
navy. 


CamBripGrsuire. Sir Henry Peyton, bt ; 


died, a new writ issued, 1789.—J. 
Whorwood Adeane ; in this parliament 
before tor Cambridge town ; a major- 
general, colonel of a regiment of toot, 
and a grooin of his Muajesty’s bed- 
chamber.—Philip Yorke; succeeded 
his uncle as earl of Hardwicke; a new 
writ ordered, June 2, 1790, to which 
no return was made, as the parlia- 
ment was dissolved the 11th of the 
same month. 


Univ. of Cambridge. Right hon. William 
Pitt ; brother to the earl of Chatham ; 
first commissioner of the Treasury ; 
chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer ;—Geo. Aug. earl of Eus- 
ton ; eldest son of the duke of Grafton, 


Town of Cambridge. J. Whorw. Adeane ; 
appointed a groom of his Majesty’s 
bed-chamber; a new writ ordered, 
August 19, 1784, he was re-elected ; 
made colonel of a regiment of foot, 
September 21, 1788; made steward of 

‘the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Bucks; a new writ ordered ; 
he was chosen for the county of Cam- 
bridge. — Hon. EdwardFinch ; second 
brother to the earl of Aylesford; a 
lieut. in the foot guards.—John Mort- 
lock ; made steward of the three Chil- 
tren Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 
May 19, 1788.—Francis Dickens. 


Cnesurre. John Crewe.—Sir R. Salusbury 


Cotton, bt. 


Chester. Thomas Grosvenor.—R. Wil- 
braham Bootle. 


CorxnwaLtt. Sir William Lemon.—Sir Wil- 


liam Molesworth. 


Launceston. Hon. C. Geo. Perceval ; 
- became lord Arden on the death of 
his mother in June, 1784.—George 
Rose ; joint secretary to the Treasury ; 
made master of the oflice of pleas in 
the court of Exchequer, and clerk of 
parliainent; a new writ ordered, June 
8, 1788, he was elected for Lymington. 
—Sir John Swinburn, bt. 
Leskard. Hon. Edw. James Eliot; eldest 
- son of lord Eliot; a commissioner of 
the Treasury; appointed king’s re- 
membrancer in the court of Exchequer; 
a new writ ordered, January 25, 1786, 
“he was re-elected.—Hon. John Eliot; 
second son of lord Eliot. 
Lestwithiel. John Thomas Ellis.—John 
Sinclair; created a baronet of Great 
Britain, Feb. 4, 1786. 
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Truro. W.A.S. Boscawen; cousin to 
viscount Falmouth; has a compan 
in the foot guards.—William M‘Car- 
mick; a major in the army on half 
pay; made governor of the island of 
Cape Breton; a new writ ordered, 
Feb. 26, 1787.—John Hiley Addington, 


Bodmyn. Sir John Morshead, bt.—Tho, 
Hunt; brother to the late member; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown to make 
out a new writ, November, 1789.— 
George Wilbraham. 


Helston. Thomaslord Hyde; succeeded 
his father as earl of Clarendon; the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown for a new writ, Dec. 
1786.—James B. Burgess; under se- 
cretary to the duke of Leeds, one of 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of 
state——Juhn Rogers; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, March 16, 1786.—Roger Wil- 
braham. 


Saltash. Charles Ambler; attorney-ge- 
neral to the qucen.—Right hon. C, 
Jenkinson ; created lord Hawkesbury, 
baron of Hawkesbury in the county of 
Gloucester; the Speaker issued his 
warrant to the clerk of the crown for 
a new writ, Oct. 4, 1786.—Richard 
earl of Mornington; of Ireland; a 
commissioner ot the Treasury; in this 
parliament before for Beeralston ; not 
duly elected.—John Lemon; a major 
in the lite guards; brother to sir Wm. 
Lemon. 


Camelford. Jonathan Phillips; made 
steward of the three Chiltren Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; anew 
writ ordered, July 22, 1784.—Sir Sa- 
muel Hannay, bt.—Jas. Macpherson. 


Westlooe. John Scott; a major in the 
service of the East India coinpany.— 
John Lemon; brother to sir William 
Lemon; a lhieutenant-colonel in the 
horse guards; made steward of the 
three Chiltren Hundreds in the county 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
July, 1784.—James Adams. 


Grampound. Hon. John S. Cocks ; 
eldest son of lord Sommers.—Francis 
Baring. 

Eastlooe. John Buller; commissioner 
of the Treasury ; died, and the Speaker 
gave notice in the London Gazette, 
that he would issue his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown for a new writ, 
oe tee 1786.—Richard Grosvenor ; 
nephew to earl Grosvenor; made 

steward of the three Chiltern Hun- 

dreds, a new writ ordered, April, 1783. 

—Robert viscount Belgrave; only son 

of earl Grosvenor; made a commis- 
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sioner of the Admiralty ; a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 22, 1790, he was re- 
elected.—William Graves; a master 
in Chancery; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the count 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
—Alexander Irving; a lieutenant in 
the foot guards; died, a new writ 
ordered, Jan. 22, 1790.—J. John earl 
of Carysfort; of Ireland. 


Penryn. Sir Francis Basset, bt.—Sir 


John St. Aubin, bt. 


Tregony. Right hon. Lloyd Kenyon; 
master of the rolls; created a baronet 
of Great Britain, July 24, 1784; ap- 
pointed lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, and created baron Kenyon of 
Greddington, in the county of Flint; 
a new writ ordered, June 8, 1788.— 
Hon. Hugh S. Conway; fourth son of 
the earl of Hertford; a captain in the 
navy, and treasurer of the household 
to the prince of Wales.—Robert Kings- 
mill; a captain in the navy. . 


Bossiney. Won. Charles Stuart.—Bamb. 
Gascoyne, sen.; appointed receiver- 
general of the customs; a new writ 
ordered, April, 1786. 
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cceded in June, 1788.—Hugh Bos- 
cawen. 


Callington. John Call.—Paul Orchard. 
CumBERLaND. William Lowther; eldest son 


of sir William Lowther, to whose title 
he succeeded in July, 1788.—Sir Henry 
Fletcher, bt. 


Carlisle. Charles earl of Surrey; suc- 


ceeded his father as duke of Norfolk; 
the Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown to make out a new 
writ, August, 1786.—Edward Knubby; 


" not duly elected.—Rowl. Stephenson ; 


duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned.—Hon. Edw. Norton; third 
son of lord Grantley; a barrister at 
law ; appointed recorder of Carlisle in 
September, 1784; died, a new writ 
ordered, April, 1786.—John Lowther ; 
in this parliament before for Cocker- 
mouth.—John Christian ; duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned. 


Cockermouth. John Lowther; made 


steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Bucks; a new writ 
ordered, April, 1786, he was elected 
for Carlisle—Humphry Senhouse.— 
James C. Satterthwaite. 


St. Ives. William Pread; recorder of | Dersysutre. Lord George Cavendish.— 
St. Ives.—Richard Barwell. Edward Miller Mundy. 


Fowey. Philip Rashlcigh.—John Grant; rea Lord G. H. Cavendish—Edw. 


made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucks; a 
new writ ordered, Feb. 7, 1786.—Hon. 
Richard Edgecumbe;_ only son of vis- 
count Mountedgecumbe; his father 
on the 18th of August, 1789, being 
created earl of Mountedgecumbe, he 
was from this time stiled viscount 
Valletort. 


St. Germains. John J. Hamilton; ne- 
phew and heir to the earl of Abercorn, 
on whose death he succeeded to the 
peerage ; a new writ ordered, January 
21, 1790.—Abel Smith; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown for a new writ, August, 
1788.—Samuel Smith. 


¢ St. Michael’s. (D. R.) David Howell; 


a captain of dragoons.—Roger Wilbra- 
ham; not duly elected.—Christopher 
Hawkins; found duly elected, June 
11, 1784. 


Nexport. Sir John Miller, bt —Sir John 
Coghill, bt.; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown to make out a new writ, No- 
vember, 1785.—William Mitford. 


St. Mawes. R. Craggs, earl Nugent; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucks; a 
new writ ordered, June 11, 1784.— 
William Young ; eldest son of sir Wil- 
liam Young, to whose title he suc- 


Coke. 


Devonsurre. John Poll. Bastard; lieute- 


nant-colonel of the east regiment of 
Devonshire militia.—John Rolle; co- 
lonel of the south regiment of Devon- 
shire militia. 


Exeter. Sir C. W. Bamfylde, bt.—John 


Baring. 


Totness. Hon. Henry Phipps; brother 


to lord Mulgrave of Ireland; has a 
company in the foot guards.—Sir P. 
Jenn. Clerke; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown to make out a new writ, Jan. 
1785.—W. Harry, viscount Barnard ; 
only son of the earl of Darlington. 


Plymouth. Robert Fanshaw ; a captain 


in the navy; made a commissioner of 
the navy; a new writ ordered, Jan. 
27, 1790.—Alan Gardner; a captain 
in the navy, and a commissioner of _ 
the Admiralty—John M‘Bride; a 

captain in the navy. 


' Oakhampton. John Luxmore; not duly 


elected. — George viscount Malden ; 

eldest son of the earl of Essex, de- 

clared duly elected—Thomas Wig- 
ens; not duly elected. — Humphry 
linchin ; duly elected. 


Barnstaple. William Devaynes.—John 


Cleveland. 


Plympton Earle, Paul Treby Ourry ; 
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appointed steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds in the county of Bucks; 
a new writ ordered, July, 1784.—John 
Pardoe; a director of the East India 
company.—John Stevenson. 


Honiton. Sir George Collier, kt.; a 
captain in the navy.—Right hon. sir G. 
Yonge; made a knight of the bath. 


Tavistock. Right hon. Richard Rigby; 
died, a new writ ordered, April 9, 
1788.—Lord John Russell; brother to 
the duke of Bedford.—Right hon. 
Richard Fitzpatrick. 


Ashburton. Sir Robert Palk, bt.; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hun- 
dreds in the county of Bucks; anew 
writ ordered, March, 1787.—Lawrence 
Palk ; son of the late member.—Rob. 
Macreth. 


Dartmouth. Arthur Holdsworth; gover- 
nor of Dartmouth; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown to make out a new writ, 
September 3, 1787.— Edmund Bastard; 
brother to the member for the county. 
—Richard Hopkins; a commissioner 
of the Admiralty. 


Beeralston. ‘WV. Robert, viscount Field- 
ing 5 lieutenant-colonel of dragoons on 
f-pay.—Richard earl of Morning- 
ton; of Ireland, K. S. P.; made a 
commissioner of the Treasury; a new 
writ ordered, January 23, 1787, he was 
elected for Saltash.—Charles Rains- 
ford; a lieutenant-general; colonel of 
a reciment of foot, and governor of 
Chester; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Bucks; a new writ ordered, Dec. 20, 
1788.—John Mitford; made a Welsh 
judge; a new writ ordered, July 20, 
1789, he was re-elected. 

Tiverton. Hon. Dudley Ryder; eldest 
son of lord Harrowby; made under 
secretary to the duke of Leeds, one of 
his Majesty’s principal secretaries of 
State, in August, 1789, which office he 
resigned in January, 1790; made 
comptroller of his Majesty’s household, 
and sworn of the privy council; anew 
writ ordered, February 19, 1790.—Sir 
John Duntz.  — 


Dorsrrsnirt. Hon. George Pitt—Francis 


John Browne. 

Poole. , William Morton Pitt—Michael 
A. Taylor. 

Dorchester. Hon. George Damer.—Wil- 
liam Ewer; died, a new writ ordcred, 


July, 1789.—Vhomas Ewer; brother |” 


to the deceased member; died, a new 
writ ordered, January 22, 1790.—-Hon. 
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Thomas Fane; brother to the earl of 
Westmoreland ; has a company in the 


foot guards. 


Weymouth and Melcomb Regis. Right hon. 


Wel. Ellis.—John Purling.—Gabriel 
Steward; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds ; a new writ order- 
ed, March 16, 1786.—Sir Thomas - 
Rumbold, bt.—George Jackson ; judge 

, advocate of the fleet; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Bucks ; anew writ, ordered, 
December, 1788. (See Colchester.)— 
erates Steward ; governor of Portland 
castle. 


Bridport. Charles Sturt; a lieutenant 
in the navy.—Thomas Scott. 

Shaftesbury. Hans W. Mortimer.—Adam 
Drummond; brother-in-law to the 
.duke of Bolton; died, .a new writ 
ordered, July, 1786.—John Drum- 
mond ;_ brother of the deceased 
member. | 

Wareham. Charles Lefebure; made 
steward of the manor of East Hendred 
in the county of Berks; a new writ 
ordered, July 10, 1786.—John Cal- 
craft.—Thomas Farrer. 

Corfe Castle. Henry Bankes. — John 
Bond. 


Deurnam. Sir John Eden, bt.—Sir Thomas 


Clavering, bt. 


Durham. John Tempest.—John Lamb- 
ton; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds in the county of Bucks; 
a new writ ordered, February, 1787.— 
Wim. H. Lambton; son of the late 
member. 


Essex. Tho. B. Brampstone, bt.—John Bul- 


lock. 


Colchester, Sir Edm. Affleck, bt.; dicd, . 
a new writ ordered, December 4, 1788. 
—(D. R.) Geo. Jackson; not duly 
elected.—Geo. Tierney; duly elected. 

_-—Christopher Potter; not duly elect- 
ed, a new writ ordered, July 5, 1784. 
—Sir Robert Smith. 


Malden. John Strutt.—D. Billers, lord 
Waltham; of Ireland; died, a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 1787.—Sir Peter 
Parker; admiral of the white, made 
admiral of the blue, Sept. 24, 1787. 


Harwich. Right hon. Thomas Orde; 
receiver-general of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and principal secretary to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and a privy 
counsellor of that kingdom. — John 
Robinson ;_ made surveyor of his Ma- 
jesty’s woods, &c. ; a new writ ordered, 
December 17, 1787, he was re-elected. 


Cropley Ashley ; brother to the earl of | Groucrstersntre. Thomas Masters.—Hon. 


Shattesbury. 
Lyme Regis. Hon, Henry Fane.—Hon. 


George C. Berkeley; made surveyor- 
general of the ordnance; a new writ 
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ordered, March 17, 1789, he was re- 
elected. 


Gloucester. John Webb.—Sir Charles 
Barrow; died, a2 new writ ordered, 
January, 1789.—John Pitt. 

Cirencester. Henry lord Apsley; made 
a commissioner of the Treasury; a 
new writ issued, July 31, 1789, he was 
re-elected ; succeeded the earl of Hard- 
wicke as one of the tellers of the Ex- 
chequer, of which office he had the 
reversion; a new writ ordered, May, 
1790, he was re-elected. — Samuel 
Blackwell; died in 1785, a new writ 
erdered.—Richard Master. 


Tewkesbury: Sir W. Codrington, bt.— 
James Martin. 


[ererorvsaire. Sir George Cornewall, bt. 
—Right hon. Thomas Harley. 


Hereford. Charles earl of Surrey; only 
son of the duke of Norfolk ; made his 
election for Carlisle, a new writ order- 
ed, July 5, 1784.—Robert Phillips; a 
barrister at law; made steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, a new writ order- 
ed, April, 1785—James Walwyn.— 
Sohn Segisenore: 

Leominster. John Hunter; a director of 
the East India company.—Penn Ashe- 
ton Curzon. 

Weobiey. Andrew Bayntun; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham, a new 
writ orders. in 1786.—Honourable 
Thomas Thynne; eldest son of lord 
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viscount Weymouth, but his lordship’ 


‘being created marquis of Bath, Aug. 
18, 1788, Mr. Thynne was from that 
time stiled viscount Weymouth. — 
John Scott; made king’s counsel ; 
made solicitor-general so his Majesty, 
and knighted; a new writ ordered, 
June 13, 1788, he was re-elected. 


TiertForpsaireE. William Plumer.—James 
viscount Grimstone; of the kingdom 
of Ireland. On the dissolution of this 
parliament he was created baron Ve- 
rulam of Gorhambury in the county of 
Hertford. 

St. Albans. Hon. Wm. Grimstone ; bro- 
ther to viscount Grimstone.—William 
Charles Sloper. 

Hertford. T. (Baron) Dimsdale.—John 
Calvert. 
Huntineponsutre. Peter earl Ludlow.— 

John lord viscount Hinchingbroke. 

Huntingdon. Sir W. Rawlington. — 

Launcelot Brown; made steward of 
the three: Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, in 1787.—John Willct Payne ; 
a captain in the navy. 


Hon. Charles Marsham. — Filmer 
Honywood. 


Kent. 
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Canterbury. . George Gipps. — Charles 
Robinson; recorder of Deal, Dover, 
Hythe, and New Romney, and steward 
of Fordwich. 


Rochester. Sir Cha. Middlcton, bt.; cap- 
tain in the royal navy, and comptroller 
of the navy; made rear-admiral of the 
white, September 24, 1786.—Natha- 
niel Smith; chairman of the directors 
of the East India company. 


Muidstone. Ger. N. Edwards; nephew 
to the earl of Gainsborough ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham ; a new 
writ ordered, July, 1788, he was elect- 
ed for the county of Rutland.—Matth. 
Bloxam.—Clement Taylor. 

Queensborough. George Bowyer ; acap- 
tain in the navy; made a colonel of 
marines in October, 1786.—John Al- 
dridge ; storekeeper of the ordnance. 


Lancasurre. Thomas Stanley.—John Black- 


burn. 

Preston. Right hon. John Burgoyne.— 
Sir Henry Hoghton, bt. 

Lancaster. Abraham  Rawlinson.— 


Francis Reynolds; only brother to 
lord Ducie; a captain in the navy; 
succeeded his brother in the peerage, 
Sept. 16, 1785. The Speaker issued 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
to make out a new writ, Oct. 1785.— 
Sir George Warren. 

Newton. William Peter Legh.—Sir Tho. 
Davenport, kt.; died, a new writ or- 
dered, April, 1786.—Thomas Brooke. 

Wigan. Orlando Bridgman; eldest son 
of sir Henry Bridgman, bart. who on 
the 18th of August, 1794, was created 
baron Bradford of Bradford, in the 
county of Salop.—John Cotes; son- 
in-law to the earl of Stamford. 

Clithero. Thomas Lister—John Lee; 
one of his Majesty’s counsellors at law. 


Liverpool. B. Gascoyne, jun.—Richard 


lord Penryn. 
Lercestersnirne. William Pochin.—John 
Peach Hungerford. 
Leicester. John Macnamara.—Charles 


Loraine Smith. . 
Lincotnsurre. Sir John Thorold.—Charles 


A. Pelham. 

Lincoln. John F. Cawthorne.—Hon. R. 
Lumley Savile; next brother to the 
earl of Scarborough. 

Boston. Sir Peter Burrell, kt.—Dalhousie 
Watherston. 


Great Grimsby. Dudley Long; took 
the name of North in 1789.—John 
Harrison. 

Stamford. Henry Cecil.—Sir George 
ILoward, k, b. 
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Grantham. George Sutton.— Francis 
Cockayne Cust. 


Mippresex. John Wilkes.—William Maino- 
waring. 

Westminster. Right hon. Charles J. Fox. 
—Samuel lord Hood; -of Ireland; 
rear-adimiral of the blue; made a vice- 
admiral; made one of the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty; a new writ 
ordered, July, 1788; im this parlia- 
ment afterwards for Ryegate.—Lord 
John Townshend; second son of mar- 
quis Townshend. 

London. Brook Watson. -— Nathaniel 
Newnham. — Sir Watkin Lewes. — 
John Sawbridge. 


MonmoutusuirE. John Morgan. — John 
Hanbury ; died before the parliament 
met, a new writ ordered, June 11, 
1784.—George viscount Neville; be- 
fore in this parliament for Seaford ; 
eldest son of the earl of Abergavenny, 
on whose death he succeeded to the 
peerage; the Speaker issued his war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown to make 
out a new writ, November 12, 1785.— 
James Rook ; a colonel in the army. 


Monmouth. Sir John Stepney, bt. ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, March, 1758.—Henry, 
marquis of Worcester; eldest son of 
the duke of Beaufort. 


WNorrork. Sir Edward Astley, bt—Sir John 
Wodehouse, bt. 


Norwich. Sir Harbord Harbord, bt.; 
created lord Suffield, baron of Suffield in 
the county of Norfolk, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown to make out a new writ, Sept. 
5, 1786.—Hlon. Henry Hobart; bro- 
ther to the earl of Buckinghamshire, 
not duly elected; @ new writ ordered, 
March, 1787.—Hon. Henry Hobart.— 
Right hon. William Windham. 

Lynn Regis. Crisp Molineux.—Hon. 
Horatio Walpole; eldest son of lord 
Walpole. 

Yarmouth. Henry Beaufoy.—Sir John 
Jervis, k.b.; acaptain in the navy; 
made a rear-admiral in 1787: now earl 
of St. Vincent. 


Thetford. Sir Charles Kent, bt.—George 
Jennings. 
Castle-Rising. Walter Sneyd.—Charles 
Boone. 
Nortnamptonsuire. Sir James Langham, 
bt.—Thomas Powys. 
Peterborough. James Phipps; died, a 


new writ ordered, in 1786.—Hon. 
Lionel Damer.—Richard Benyon. 
Northampton. Charles lord Compton ; 
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eldest son of the earl of Northampton, 
and colonel of the Northamptonshire 
militia.—Fiennes Trotman. 

Brackley. John William FEgerton.— 
Timothy Caswell; made a commis- 
sioner of the excise; a new writ order- 
ed, June 30, 1789.—Samuel Haynes. 


Highum-Ferrers. Right hon. Frederick 
Montagu; ranger of Salcey forest in 
the county of Northampton. 


NortTHuMBERLAND. Lord Algernon Percy; 
succeeded to the barony of Lovaine 
on the death of his father; a new writ 
ordered, June 2, 1786.—Charles Grey. 
—Sir William Middleton, bt. 

Neuwcastle-upon-Tyne. Charles Brand- 
jing.—Sir Matt. W. Ridley, bt. 

Morpeth. Sir James Erskine bt.; a 
major of dragoons ; made director of 
the Chancery in Scotland; a new writ 
ordered, February 14, 1785, he 
was re-elected; in July, 1789, took 
the name of St. Clair.—Peter Delmé ; 
brother-in-law to the earl of Carlisle ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown to make 
out a new writ, August 32, 1789.— 
Thomas Gregg. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. Hon. J. Vaughan. 
—John llussey, lord Delaval ; created 
lord Delaval, baron of Delaval in the © 
county of Northumberland. The 
Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown to make out a new 
writ, August 7, 1786. 


Norrincnuamsnire. Lord L. C. C. Bentinck. 
—Charles Medows; took the name of 
Pierrepont in 1788. 

Nottingham. Danicl Parker Coke.—~ 
Robert Smith. 

East Retford. Thomas, earl of Lincoln; 
made a major-general in 1787.—Whar- 
ton Amcotts. 

Newark. J. Manners Sutton.—C. John, 
lord Mulgrave; of Ireland; joint pay- 
-Master-general of the Jand forces in 
Great Britain, and a captain in the 
navy. On the dissolution of this par- 
liament he was created baron Mul- 
grave of Mulgrave in the county of 
York. 


OxrorpsuirE. Philip lord viscount Wen- 

man.—Lord Charles Spencer. 

Oxford University. Sir William Dolben, 
bt.—Francis Page. 

Orford. Hon. Peregrine Bertie.—Lord 
Robert Spencer. | 

Woodstock. Sir H.W. Dashwood, bt.— 
Francis Burton; king's counsel; made 
a Welsh judge; a new writ ordered, 
July, 1788, he was re-elected. 

Banbury. Frederick lord North. 
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RutTLaNDsHIRE. Geo. B. Brudenell.—Tho- 


mas Noel. 


Sartor. John Kynaston.—Sir Richard Hill, bt. 


Somersetsuine. Sir John Trevelyan, bt.— 


Bath. Abel Moysey.—Hon. John Jef- 


i) 


Shrewsbury. Sir Charlton Leighton, bt. ; 
died; the Speaker issued his warrant 
to the clerk of the crown to make out 
a new writ, November, 1784.—John 
ill ; brother to sir Richard Hill, bart. 
member for the county.—William Pul- 
teney. 

Bridgenorth. Thomas Whitmore.—Isaac 
Hawkins Browne. 

_ Ludlow. Edward lord Clive.—Somerset 
Davies.—Richard Payne Knight. 

Great Wenlock. John Bridgman; se- 
cond son of the other member; took 
the name of Simpson in ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, in 1785.— George Fo- 
rester.—Sir Henry Bridgman, bt. 


Bishop’s Castle. William Clive——Henry 
Strachey. 


Edw. Phelips, jun. 


Bristol. Henry Cruger. — Matthew 
Brickdale. 7 


fries Pratt; from the 13th of May, 
1786, he was styled viscount Bayham, 
his father being then raised to the dig- 
nity of earl Camden; made a commis- 
sioner of the Treasury; a new writ 
ordered, July 31, 1789, he was re- 
elected. 

Wells. William Beckford. — Clement 
Tudway. | 


Taunton. Benjamin Hammet.—Alex- 
ander Popham; a master in Chancery. 

Bridgewater. Hon. Anne Poulett; died, 
a new writ ordered, July, 1785.—Rob. 
Thornton; a merchant in London.— 
Alexander Hood; brother to lord 
Hood ; a rear-admiral of the blue, and 
treasurer of Greenwich Hospital; a 
knight of the bath; made a vice- 
admiral, September 24, 1787. 

Minehead. Wenry Beaufoy; made his 
election for Yarmouth (Norfolk); a 
new writ ordered, June 11, 1784.— 
Hon. Charles Phipps; next brother to 
lord Mulgrave; a captain in the navy ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant for a new writ, October, 1786.— 
Robert Wood; a captain of dragoons. 
—John-F. Luttrell. 


Ilchester. Peregrine Cust; died, a new 
writ ordered, January, 1785.—John 
Harcourt; not duly elected.—George 
Jobnstone ; duly slecteds and ought to 
have been returned ;_ a captain in the 

- Navy; made steward of the manor of 
East Hendred in the county of Berks ; 
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a new writ ordered, February, 1787.— 
George Sumner. — Benjamin Bond 
Hopkins. 

Milborne Port. John Townson; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, January 23, 1787.—Wil- 
liam Popham.—John lord Muncaster. 


SouTHAMPTON. -Robert Thistlethwaite.—Jer- 


voise C. Jervoise. 
Winchester. Richard Gamon, jun.; bro- 
ther-in-law to the duke of Chandos.— 
Henry Penton. 


o 


Southampton. John Fleming.—James 
Amyatt. 
+ Portsmouth. Won. W. Cornwallis; se- 


cond brother to earl Cornwallis; a 
captain in the navy.—Sir H. Fether- 
stonhaugh, bt. | 


Yarmouth. (I. ~ Edward Morant ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham ; a new writ ordered, Apmil, 1787. 
—Thomas C. Jervoise; son to the 
member for the county. — Philip 
Francis. 


Petersfield. William Jolliffe-—Thomas 
Samuel Jolliffe; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the ay 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
February, 1787.—J. Christopher, vis- 
ou Downe ; of the kingdom of Ire- 
and. 


Newport. (I. W.) Hon. Hugh S. Con- 
way ; fifth son of the earl of Hertford ; 
a captain in the navy; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, March, 1786.—Hon. J. T. 
Townshend; eldest son of lord Syd- 
ney; under secretary to lord Sydney, 
one of his Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state; made a commissioner 
of the Admiralty; a new writ ordered, 
January 22, 1790.—George Byng.— 
Edward Rushworth. 


Stockbridge. Hon. John Luttrell; made 
a commissioner of excise; a new writ 
ordered, January, 1785.—James Gor- 
don.—T. Boothby Parkyns. 


Newton. (1. W.) James Worsley ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, August 19, 1784.—Mark 
Gregory.—John Barrington. 

Christ-Church. Sir James Harris, k. b. ; 
envoy extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the States General ; created 
baron Malinsbury of Malmsbury in the 
county of Wilts, and the Speaker 
issued bis warrant to the clerk of the 
crown fura new writ, Sept. 30, 1788.— 
Ifans Sloane. — Sir Joun Prcdurick, bt. 


Lymington. Robert Coult—Harry Bur- 
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rard; nephew to sir Harry Burrard ; 
a major in the army, and governor of 
Calshot castle; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the count 
of Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, 
June 12, 1788.—George Rose; one of 
the secretaries of the Treasury ; clerk 
of the pleas in the court of Exchequer, 
and clerk of parliament; in this par- 
liament before for Launceston. 

Whitchurch, George visc. Middleton. — 
William Selwyn. 

Andover. Benjamin Lethieulier.—Sir 
John Griffin Griffin, k. b.; died, a new 

_ writ ordered, December 15, 1797.— 
Wm. Fellowes. 


Starrorpsarre. Sir John Wrottesley, bt.; 


died, a new writ issued in April, 1787. 
—George earl Gower; eldest son of 
the marquis of Stafford.—Sir Edward 
Littleton, bt. 


Litchfield. Thomas Gilbert —Geo. An- 
son; died, and the Speaker gave no- 
tice that he would issue his warrant 
to the clerk of the crown to make out 
a new writ, Nov. 1789.—Thomas 
Anson; eldest son of the deceased 
member. 


Stafford. Hon. Edward Monckton.— 
ichard B. Sheridan. 


Newcastle-under-Line. Richard Vernon; | 


brother-in-law to earl Gower.—Arch. 
Macdonald ; a Welsh judge, and soli- 
citor-general to his Majesty; made 
attorney-general ‘to his Majesty, and 
knighted; a new writ ordered, June 
13, 1788, he was re-elected. 

Tamworth. John Courtenay.—John Cal- 
vert. 


Surrors. Sir John Rous, bt.—Joshua Grigby. 


Ipswich. _ William Middleton. — John 
Cator; not duly elected.—Charles A. 
Crickett; a proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 

Dunwich. Barne Barne.—Sir Ger. W. 
Van Neck, bt. 

Orford. Francis viscount Beauchamp. 
—Hon. George S. Conway; fourth son 
of the earl of Hertford; a captain in 
the army. 


Aldborough. Samuel Salt.—Philip C. 
Crespigney. | 
Sudbury. William Smith. — James 


Langston. 


Eye. Peter Bathurst; cousin to earl 
Bathurst ; a major-general in the 
army.—Richard B. Phillipson. 

St. Edmund’s Bury. Hon. Geo. F. Fitz- 
roy; eldest son to lord Southampton ; 
an officer in the army, and one of the 

ooms of the bedchamber to the 
rince of Wales ; made steward of the 


three Chiltern Hundreds in the county: | 
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of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
January 25, 1787.—Lord Charles Fitz- 
roy; second sonof the duke of Graf- 
ton; an officer in the army; in July, 
1789, appointed to a company in the 
foot guards.—Sir Charles Davers, bt. 


Surrey. Hon. William Norton; eldest son 


of lord Grantly, on whose death he 
succeeded to the peerage ; a new writ 
ordered, January 5, 1789.—Lord Wm. 
Russell; second brother to the duke 
of Bedford.—Sir Joseph Mawbey, bt. 


Southwark. Sir Barnard Turner, kt.; an. 
alderman of London; died, a new writ 
ordered, June 15, 1784.—Paul Le Me- 
surier; an alderman of London, and 
one of the directors of the East India 
company.—Henry Thornton. 

Blechingley. John Kenrick.—John Ni- 
cholls; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
Dec. 1787.—Sir Robert Clayton, bt. 


Ryegate. William Bellingham; secre- 
tary to the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. au made by the judges 
of the Admiralty in December, 1788, 
receiver of the dues of Greenwich Hos- 
pital; made a commissioner of the 
victualling office ; a new writ ordered, 
August 10, 1789.—Samuel lord Hood; 
of Trelan ; @ commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and a vice-admisal of the 
blue; before in this parliament for 
Westminster.—Edw. Leeds; a master 
in Chancery; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the count 
of Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, 

“ May, 1787.—Reginald Pole Carew. 

Guilford. Hon. Thomas Onslow; eldest 
son of lord Onslow.—Hon. Chapell 
Norton. 

Gatton. Maurice Lloyd.—James Fraser. 
—William lord Newhaven. 

Haslemere. John B. Garforth.—Thomas 
Postlethwaite; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the ray 
of Buckingham; a new writ ordered, 
June, 1786.—John Lowther. 


Sussex. Hon. Thomas Pelham.—Lord Geo. | 


Lennox; made governor of Ply- 
mouth, October, 1784. 

Chichester. George W. Thomas.—Tho- 
mas Steele; one of the secretaries to 
the Treasury. 

Horsham. Jeremiah Crutchley.—Philip 
Metcalfe. 

Midhurst. Benjamin Lethieulier; made 
his election for Andover; a new writ 
ordered, June 14, 1784. — Edward 
Cotsford.—_Henry Drummond. 

Lewes. Hon. Henry Pelham.—Thomas 
Kempe. 
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Shoreham. Sir Cecil Bishopp, bt—John 
Peachey. 


Bramber. Daniel Pulteney ;. made col- 
lector of the customs in the island of 
Dominica; a new writ ordered, Dec. 
4, 1788.—Robert Hobart; son of the 
hon. George Hobart, and nephew to 
the earl of Buckinghamshire ; a major 
in the army; made principal or chief 
secretary to the lord-heutenant of Ire- 
land (marquis of Buckingham) in 1789. 
—Sir Henry Gough; changed his 
name to Calthorpe in 1788. 


| Steyning. Hon. Richard Howard ; bro- 


ther to the earl of Effingham; secre- 
tary and comptroller to the queen.— 
Sir John Honywood, bt.; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, in 1785.—T. E. Freeman, 
jun.; died, a new writ ordered, April 
1788.—Sir John Honywood, bt. 

East Grinsted. Henry A. Herbert; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, February 
24, 1786.— James Cunningham; a 
lieutenant-zeneral, and colonel of a 
regiment of foot; late governor of the 
island of Barbadoes; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown for a new writ, October, 
1788.— Rt. H. R. Cunningham ; 
brother of the deceased member; a 
lieutenant-general ; colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot, and governor of Kinsale 
in Ireland; also a privy counsellor 
there; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds in the county of Buck- 
ingham ; a new writ ordered, Feb. 20, 
1789.—Richard Ford.—Geo. Medley. 


Arundcl. Charles earl of Surrey ; eldest 
son of the duke of Norfolk; made his 
election for Carlisle ; a new writ order- 
ed, June 9, 1784.—Richard Beckford ; 
a merchant in London.—Thomas Fitz- 
herbert. 


Warwicksarre. Sir Robert Lawley, bt.—Sir 


G. A. W. Shuckburgh, bt. 

Coventry. Sir Sampson Gideon, bt.; 
changed his name to Eardley in July, 
1789; was created baron Eardley of 
Spalding in Ireland, in Sept. 1789.— 
John Wilmot; a master in Chancery. 
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Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown for a new writ, December, 
1794.—Ambrose Goddard. 


New Sarum. Hon. W. H. Bouverie.— 


u 


William Hussey. | 


%lton. George lord Herbert; made 
vice-chamberlain of his Majesty's 
household; a new writ ordered, Jan. 
25, 1785. — Philip Goldsworthy; a 
lieutenant-colonel of dragoons, and 
aide-du-camp to the king; ‘made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hun- 
dreds in the county of Buckingham ; a 


new writ ordered, Feb. 1788.—Geo 


lord Herbert; succeeded his father as 
earl of Pembroke; a new writ ordered, 
January, 1794.— Right hon. W. G. 
Hamilton. | 


Downton. (D.R.) Hon. Ed. Bouverie; 


second brother to the earl of Radnor, 
his election declared void; a new writ 
ordered, July 19, 1784.—Hon. H. S. 
Conway; William Scott; not dul 
elected.—Rob, Shaftoe; duly elected. 
—Hon. Edward Bouverie; not duly 
elected_—Hon. William S. Conway ; 
fifth son of the earl of Hertford; duly 
elected, and ought to have been re- 
turned. 


Hindon. William Egerton. — Edward 


Bearcroft; king’s counsel at. law; 
made Se pac of Chester; a new 
writ ordered, July, 1788, he was re- 
elected. ; 


Heytesbury. Right hon. William Eden; 


auditor, and one of the directors of 
Greenwich Hospital, and chancellor of 
Richmond, in the diucese of York; 
envoy extraordinary and _plenipoten- 
tiary for commercial affairs at the court 
of France; made ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary at the court 
of Spain in 1787 ; in September, 1789, 
created baron Auckland in Ireland, 
and sent ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to the States- 
General.—W. P. A’Court Ashe. 


Westbury. Chal. Arcedeckne; made 


steward of the manor of East Hendred 
in Berkshire ; a new writ ordered, Jan. 
24, 1786.—John Maddocks; one of 
his i a counsel at law.—-Samuel 
Estwick. 


(alne. James Townsend.—Joseph Je- 
kyll; a barrister at law.—Right hon. 
Isaac Barré; made clerk of the pells, 
January, 1784. 


Devizes. Sir James Tyl. Long, bt.; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham ; .a new 
writ ordered, December, 1788, he was 
elected fer the county of Wilts.— 
Joshua Smith. —- Henry Addington ; 
tecorder of this borough; chosen 
Speaker, May 8, 1789, 


Warwick. Right hon. C, F. Greville. — 
Robert Ladbroke. 


WeEsTMORELAND. James Lowther.—Sir Mi- 
chael Le Fleming, bt. | 
Appleby. Hon. John L. Gower; brother 

to earl Gower,—Richard Penn. 


Wixtsutre. Charles Penruddock; died, 2 
new writ ordered, December 4, 1738. 
—Sir James T Long; before in this 
parliament for Devizes; died, and the 
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Chippenham. 
Dawkins. 


Malmesbury. _Penyston viscount Mel- 
bourne; of Ireland; one of the gen- 
tlemen of the hedchambcr to the prince 
of Wales.—James viscount Maitland ; 
eldest son of the earl of Lauderdale ; 
succeeded his father as earl of Lauder- 
dale; a new writ ordered, January 22, 
1790.—Paul Benfield. 

Cricklade. Nicholas W. Coxe; heredi- 
tary usher of the court of Exchequer. 
—RKobert Adamson. The chairman of 
the committee appointed to try this 
contested election, reported to the 
House, on the 4th of May, 1785, that 
the sitting members were not duly 
elected, and the petitioners, John 
Walker Heneage and Robert Nicholas, 
esqrs. were duly elected, and ought to 
have been returned.—Robert Nicho- 
las; made a commissioner of excise ; 
a new writ ordered, March 10, 1790. 
—Thoinas Estcourt. 


Great Bedwin. James marquis of Gra- 
ham; only son of the duke of Mont- 
rose; a commissioner of the Treasury; 

made joint paymaster-general of the 
land forces; a new writ ordered, July 
31, 1789, he was re-elected.—Robert 
Manners; son of the late lord Robert 
Manners; a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and one of the equerries to his 
Majesty. 

Luggershall. Nath. W. Wraxall.—Geo. 
Aug. Selwyn. 

Old Surum. Hon. John G Villiers ; 
made comptruller of his Majesty’s 
household; a new writ ordered, Feb. 
1787, he was re-elected; made chief 
justice in Eyre, north of ‘Trent; a new 
writ ordered, Feb. 19, 1790, hie was 
re-clected.—George Hardinge; made 
a Welsh judge; anew writ ordered, 
November, 1787, he was re-elected. 


Wotton Basset. Hon. George A. North; 
eldest son of lord North, and grandson 
of the carl of Guilford; under secre- 
tary to lord North, one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state——Hon. 
Robert S. Conway; third son of the 
earl of Hertford. 


Marlborough. James ear] of Courtown; 
made treasurer of his Majesty’s house- 
hold; a new writ ordered, August 19, 
1784, he was re-elected.—Sir Philip 
Hales, bt.; a groom of his Majesty’s 
bed-chamber. 


WorcestensuireE. Hon. Edward Foley.— 
William Lygon. | 
Worcester. Hon. William Ward; suc- 
' ceeded his brother as viscount Dudley 
and Ward; a new writ ordered, Feb. 
1789. — Edmund Wigley. — Samuel 
Smith, 
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Droitwich. Hon. Andrew Foiey.—Edw, 
Winnington. 

Evesham, Chas. W. B. Rouse; created 
a baronet of Great Britain, June 21, 
1791.—Sir John Rushout, bt. 


Bewdley. Ww. Henry, lord Westcote. 


Henry Duncombe. — William 
Wilberforce. 

York. Robert viscount Galway; of 
Ireland ; comptroller of his Majesty’s 
household; made a knight of the 
bath.—Richard Slater Milnes. 


Kingston-upon- Hull. Samuel Thorton. 
—Wm. Wilberforce; made his elec- 
tion for the county of York; a new 
writ ordered, May 9, 1784.—Walter 
Spen, Stanhope. 


Knaresborough. James Hare.—William 
viscount Duncannon. 


Scarborough. George Osbaldeston. — 
George earl of Tyrconnel. 


Rippon. William Lawrence.—Hon. Fre- 
derick Robinson ; having signified to 
the Speaker his acceptance of a pen- 

_ sion, a uew writ ordered, Dec. 1787.— 
Right hon. sir J. Goodricke; a priv 
counsellor; died, a new writ ordered. 
July 8, 1789.—Sir George A. Winn. 

Richmond. Murrough, earl Inchiquin; | 
of ineland.-Charle. Dundas; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, Jan. 24, 1786.—Sir Grey 
Cooper, bt.; king's counsel in the 
duchy court of Lancaster. 

sacl William Chaytor.—Lionel Da- 
rell. 


Boroughbridge. | Henry, viscount Pal- 
merston; of Ireland.—Sir Richard 
Sutton, bt. 


Malton. Sir Tho. Gascoigne, bt.; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham.—Wm. 
Weddell.—Right hon. Edmund Burke. 


Thirske. Sir Tho. Frankland, bt.; admiral 
of the white; died, and the Speaker 
issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown, December 18, 1784.—Robert 
Vyner, sen.—Sir Gregory P. Turner, bt. 


Aldborough. Richard P. Arden ; attorney 
general to his Majesty, ard chief jus- 
tice of Chester; made master of the 
rolls, and knighted ; a new writ order- 
ed, June 18, 1788, he was re-elected, 
—John Galley Knight. 

Beverley. Sir James Pennyman, bt.— 
Sir Christopher Sykes, bt. 

Northallerton. Wenry Pierse.—Edward 
Lascelles; on the dissolution of this 
parliament he was created baron Hare- 


wood of Harewood in the county of 
York. 
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Pontefract. John Smyth.—William So- 
theron. 


CINQUE PORTS. 


Hastings. John Stanley; attorney-ge- 
ne to the kiug for the Leeward 
Islands.—John Dawes. 


Dover. Robert Preston; a director of 
the East India company; one of the 
elder brethren of the Trinity-house, 
and a director of Greenwich Hospital. 
—Hon., James Luttrell; fourth son of 
the earl of Carhampton in Ireland; a 
captain in the navy, and surveyor- 
general of the ordnance; dicd, a new 
writ ordered, December, 1788.—John 
Trevanion. 


Sandwich. Philip Stephens. — Charles. 
Brett; a commissioner of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Hythe. William Evelyn.—Sir Charles 
F. Radcliffe, bt.. 


New Romney. Sir Edward Deering, bt. ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; anew writ ordered, January 23, 
1787.—Richard J. Sullivan.—Richard 
Atkinson ; a merchant in London, and 
a director of the East India company ; 

’ died, a new writ ordered, in 1785.— 
John Henniker.—Sir Elijah Impey, kt. 


Rye. Right hon. C. W. Cornwall; chief 
justice in Eyre, north of Trent; chosen 
Speaker to this parliament; died, a 
new writ ordered, January, 1789.— 
Charles Long; joint secretary to the 

é Treasury.—William Dickenson. 


Winchelsea. John Nesbitt. — William 
Nedham. 


‘Seaford. Henry viscount Neville; eldest 
son of the earlof Abergavenny; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham ; he was 
afterwards elected for the county of 
Monmouth; found not duly elected. 
—Sir Peter Parker; vice-admiral of 
the white; found not duly elected; a 


A 


new writ ordered, May 21, 1784.—Sir | 
John Henderson; sir Peter Parker; , 


their election declared void, a new 
writ ordered, in 1785.—Sir John Hen- 
derson; sir Peter Parker; not duly 
elected.—Right hon. Henry Flood; sir 
Godfrey Webster, bt.; duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned. 


WALES. 


_Anciesea. Nicholas Bayley; brother to the 
earl of Uxbridge. 

Beaumaris. Won. Hugh Fortescue; eldest 
son of lord Fortescue, on whose death 
he succeeded to the peerage, a new 
writ ordered, July 11, 1785.—Sir Hugh 
Williams, bt.; died, and the Speaker 


Sa 
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issued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown fur a new writ, Sept. 1794. 


Breconsurre. Charles Margan; died,a new 
writ ordered, May, 1787.—Sir Charles 
Gould; judge-advocate-general to the 
army, and chancellor of the diocese of 
Sarum; .created a baronet of Great 
Britain, and obtained his Majesty’s 
authority to assume the name of Mor- 
gan in August, 1792. 

Brecon. Sir Chas. Gould; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, May, 1787, he was elected for 
the county.—Charles Gould; son of 
the late member. 


Wilmot, earl of Lisburne. 
Cardigan. John Campbell. 


Carmartuensuire. Sir William Mansell, bt. 
Carmarthen. John George Phillips. 


Carnarvonsnire. John Parry. 
Carrarcon. Glynn Wynn. 


DensicusHire. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn; 
died, a new writ ordered, Aug. 6, 1769. 
—Robert Watkin Wynne. 

Denbigh. Richard Myddelton; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; anew 
writ ordered, April, 1786. — Richard 
Myddelton, jun.; son of the late 
member. , 

FuintsHtre. Sir Roger Mostyn. 

Flint. Watkin Williams. 

GLamorGansnoine. Charles Edwin; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham ; a new 


writ ordered, August, 1789.—Thomas 
Wyndham. 


Cardiff. Sir Werbert Mackworth, bt. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. Evan Lloyd Vaughan. 


MontTcoMERYSHIRE. Wm. Mostyn Owen. ° 
Montgomery. Whitshed Keene. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. Sir Hugh Owen, bt.; died, a 


new writ ordered, January 25, 1786.— 
Richard, lord Milford; lord lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of this county. 


Pembroke. Hugh Owen; changed his 
name to Barlow in 1789. 


Haverford West. Richard, lord Milford ; 
of Ireland ; lord lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of the county of Pembroke ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham ; a new writ ordered, January 24, 
1786, he was elected for the county of 
Pembroke.—William lord Kensington. 


Thomas Johnhes. 
Edward Lewis. 


RaDNORSHIRE. 
Radnor. 
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Aberdeen. Alexander Garden; died, and 
the Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown for a new writ, Jan. 
18, 1786.—George Skene. 

Ayr. ugh Montgomery ; made baggage 
master and inspector of the roads in 
Scotland; a new writ ordered, June 
30, 1789.—William Macdowall; in 
the first part of this parliament for the 
county of Renfrew. 


Argyle. Lord Frederick Campbell; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; he was re-elected, and during 
the vacancy he was appointed one of 
the vice-treasurers of Ireland. - 


Banff. Sir Jas. Duff, bt.; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, December, 1788. — Jaines 
Ferguson. 


Berwick. Patrick Home. 
Bute. Won. James Stuart. 


Clackmannan. Won. Charles Cathcart; 
brother to lord Cathcart; a lieute- 
nant-colonel in the army; died, and 
the Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk of the crown to make out a 
new writ, September, 1788.—Burnet 
Abercrombie. 


Nairn. Alex. Campbell; a captain in 
the army; died, and the Speaker is- 
sued his warrant to the clerk of the 
crown for a new writ, Nov. 16, 1785. 
— Alexander Brodie. 


Dumfries. Sir Robert Laurie, bt.; a 
colonel in the army; made knight- 
marshal in Scotland ; a new writ or- 
dered, April, 1785, he was re-elected. 

Dunburton, Hon. George Keith Elphin- 
stone. 


Edinburgh. Right hon. Henry Dundas. 


Elgin. James, earl Fife; of Ireland. 
On the dissolution of this parliament, 
he was created lord Fife, baron of Fife 
in the county of Fife. 

Fife. Robert Skene; made a lieutenant- 
general; dicd, a new writ ordered, 
May, 1787.— William Wemyss; in 
this parliament before for the county 
of Sutherland; a major in the army, 
and deputy adjutant-general for North 
Britain; made a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army. 


Forfar. Archibald Douglas; on the dis- 
solution of this parliament he was 

_ created lord Douglas, baron of Douglas 
in the county of Lanark. 


Haddington. Hew Dalrymple; made 
auditor of the new dutics of excise of 
Scotland ; a new writ ordered, July 11, 
17386.—John Hamilton. 
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Inverness. Lord William Gordon; bro- 
ther to the duke of Gordon; deputy 
ranger of St. James’s and as parks, 
and vice-admiral of Scotland. 

Kincardine. Lord Adam Gordon; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordcred, May 17, 1788.—Robert 
Barclay Allardyce. 


Kirkcudbright. Peter Johnstone; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham; a new 
writ ordered, July, 1786.—Alexander 
Stewart; lieutenant-colonel of a reai- 
ment of foot, and a colonel in the 
army. | : 

Lanark, Sir James Stuart Denham, bt. ; 
a lieutenant-colonel of a regiment. 


Linlithgow. Sir William Augustus Cun- 
ningham, bt. 

Orkney. ' Thomas Dundas, jun.; a colo- 
nel in the army. 


Peebles. David Murray; brother of the 
late member. 


Perth. James Murray. 


Renfrew. William M‘Dowall; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
In the county of Buckingham ; a new 
writ ordered, July, 1786.—John Schaw 
Stewart. . 


Ross. Francis Humberstone Mackenzie. 


Rorburgh. George Douglas; eldest son 
of admiral sir James Douglas; a lieute- 
nant in the foot guards; succeeded his 
father as baronet in November, 1787. 


Selkirk. John Pringle; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, March 25, 1786.-— Mark 
Pringle; his Majesty’s chamberlain 
and receiver of the crown rents of the 
forest of Etterick. 


Stirling. Sir Thomas Dundas, bt. 


Sutherland. William Wemyss; eldest 
son of the late member; a major in 
the army; made deputy adjutant-ge- 
neral for North Britain; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a ‘new writ 
ordered, May, 1787, he was re-elected 
for the county of Fife.—James Grant; 
a licutenant-general in the army, and 
colonel of the 55th regiment of foot; 
in 1789 made governor of Stirling 
castle. 


Wigton. Hon. Keith Stewart; made 
receiver-general of the land tax in 
Scotland ; a new writ ordered, August 
5, 1784.—Andrew M‘Dowall. 


Edinburgh City. James Hunter Blair; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, August 19, 
1784.—Sir Adam Ferguson. 
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Kirkwall, &c. Right hon. Charles James 
Fox; made his election for Westmin- 
ster; a new writ ordered, April 18, 
1785.—George Ross; died, a new writ 
ordered, April, 1786.—Charles Ross ; 
eldest son of sir John Lockhart Ross ; 
a captain in the army; made a major 
in the army; succeeded his father as 
baronet in 

Inverness, &c. Sir Hector Munro, k. b.; 
made colonel of a regiment of foot; 
made a lieutenant-general in October, 
1793. 

Elgin, &c. William Adam; a counsellor 
at law. 

Aberdeen, &c. Sir David Carnegie, bt. 

Forfar, &c. George Dempster. 

Crail, §c. John Anstruther. 

Kirkaldy, §c. Sir Charles Preston, bt. 


Inverkeithing, &c. James Campbell; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, July, 1789. 
—Sir Archibald Campbell, k. b.; a 
major-general, and colonel of a regi- 
ment of foot. 


Glasgow, §c. lay Campbell; lord ad- 
vocate for Scotland; made lord presi- 
dent of the court of session in Scot- 
land; a new writ ordered, January 27, 
1790.—John Craufurd; chamberlain 
of the county of Fite. 

Selkirk, §c. John Moore; a captain in 
the army; made major to a regiment 
of foot. 


Haddington, &c. Francis Charteris; his 
father succeeding to the earl of We- 
myss in May, 1787, he was then styled 
lord Elcho, and becoming thereby in- 
capable of representing any place in 
Scotland in parliament, a new writ 
was ordered, May, 1787.—William 
Fullarton. 

Dumfries, §c. Sir James Johnstone, bt. ; 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army on 
half-pay. 

Wigton, 6c. William Dalrymple; bro- 

er to the earl of Stair; a major- 
general in the army. 


Ayr, §c. Sir Archibald Edmonstone, bt. 


SIXTEEN PEERS OF SCOTLAND. 


Duke of Queensbury, (created a peer of 
Great Britain, Aug. 21, 1786. 
The ear! of Selkirk in his stead). 
Marquis of Lothian. 
Earl of Morton. 
Eglintown. 
Cassilis. 
Moray. 
Balcarras. 
Breadalbane, 
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Earl of Abercorn; (created a peer of 

Great Britain, Aug. 24, 1786. 

Lord Kennaird chosen in his 
stead). | 
Galloway. 

Dalhousie; (died in 1787. 

Cathcart in his stead). 
Aberdeen. 
Dunmore. 
Hopetown. 
Viscount Stormont. 

Lord Elphinstone. 


Lord 


Choice of a Speaker.] The Commons 
being returned to their House, the Mar- 
quis of Graham rose, and addressing him- 
self to the Clerk (who, standing up, 
pointed to him, and then sat down), ob- 
served, that the House was then, in obe- 
dience to his Majesty’s commands, about 
to elect a Speaker. To the old members 
he had no occasion, he said, to urge the 
importance of that great officer of the 
House; they must have learnt that from 
experience: to the new members only 
did he therefore think it his duty to re- 
commend this consideration, that it was 
in the House of Commons the voice of the 
people was constitutionally to be heard 
(and from the late elections he had reason 
to say, that the people had taken uncom- 
mon pains in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives), and therefore they must be 
aware of the great importance of the office 
which was to be filled by a person whe 
was to be the voice of a House, that ought 
to he the voice of the people: they would, 
therefore, agree with him, that no one 
was fit for that situation, who did not 
possess great knowledge of the constitu- 
tion, and who was not very well versed in 
the history and forms of parliament. To 
the knowledge of these essential requisites 
ought to be added sufficient strength of 
body to enable the person to. discharge 
the duties of a very laborious and fatiguing 
office. The gentleman whom he intended 
to propose for the choice of the House, 
possessed in a very eminent degree those 
qualifications which were necessary for a 
Speaker of the House of Commons; the 
constitution which he had once already 
carried into that office, was still unbroken ; 
and having already served the public with 
honour to himsclf, satisfaction to the 
House, and advantage to the nation, he 
still possessed his strength unimpaired, 
and was able to go through the fatigue of 
the office. The House, he observed, must 
see from this description, that the late 
Speaker was the person whom he intended 
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to make the subject of the motion, which 

he was about to submit to their considera- 
tion, On the merits of that gentleman 
he could dwell with pleasure; but as they 
stood not in need off lis panegyric, so it 
would be unnecessary to take up any more 
of the time of the House in recommend- 
ing to their choice a person whom every 
one know to be highly qualified for the 
- station which was then to be filled. He 
concluded by moving, ‘“ That the right 
hon. Charles Wolfran Cornwall do take 
the Chair of this House.” 

Sir George Howard seconded the mo- 
tion. He observed, that the name of the 
right hon. member carried with it a pa- 
negyric; the happy evenness of Mr. Corn- 
wali’s temper would prevent him from 
being oes cmpeee by the irregular and 
disorderly sallies of members in the heat 
of debate, and his firmness would prevent 
him from being disconcerted by the vio- 
lence into which impetuosity of temper 
might hurry any of the members, while 
his impartiality would make him to hold 
the balance even between both sides of 
the House. He was of opinion that the 
House would not expect him to pronounce 
the panegyrtic of the right hon. gentle- 
man, whose merits and qualifications for 
the office of Speaker were already so well 
known. He therefore would content him- 
self with saying, that he felt particular 
pleasure in seconding the motion of the 
noble lord, which he hoped would be car- 
ried without a dissentient voice. 

Mr. Cornwall returned his thanks to the 
noble lord who made the motion, and to 
the hon. general who seconded it: their 
pee to him was highly flattering ; and 

e assured them, to the end of his life he 
should remember it with the most lively 
gratitude. His abilities, such as they 
were, but which had been greatly over- 
rated, were at the service of the House. 
But, though he was willing to undergo the 
fatigue of the honourable office to which 
the two respectable members wished to 
call him, still it would be very improper 
in him to take upon him an employment 
for which he knew so many other members 
to be infinitely better qualified; he there- 
fore intreated the House to think of some 
more proper person for their Speaker. 

Mr. Iux (who took his seat for Kirk- 
wall, pending the Westminster Scrutiny ) 
rose next. He said he did not mean to 
Oppose a motion which he trusted would 
meet the general approbation of the 
House; and still less to comply with the 
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request of the right hon. gentleman, who, 
though so well qualified for the chair, 
wanted to excuse himself from filling it. 
On the contrary, he rose to hail the happy 
omen with which the new parliament had 
just opened; for surely it was a happy 
omen that the Speaker of the last parlia- 
ment—a parliament which posterity would 
pronounce the most glorious that had ever 
met in this country—was, by the friends 
of the present administration, called to the - 
chair in the new parliament. The motion 
did honour to the quarter of the House 
from which it came; and would do honour 
to any quarter of it. He, too, could dwell 
with pleasure on the merits of the right 
hon. gentleman; but the House was al- 
ready sufficiently impressed with a sense 
of them; and therefore he would spare 
both their time and the modesty of the 
right hon. gentleman. But there was a 
circumstance which he felt it to be his 
duty not to pass over unnoticed, as it 
ought to be brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, with all convenient 
speed, after the election of a Speaker. 
he House, he observed, in its present 
state, was incomplete; for the very city 
in which he was then speaking, had no 
representative in it ; the high bailiff having, 
without even a shadow of pretence to 
justify his conduct, refused to return the 
members who had been duly elected. B 
the audacity of his behaviour he had struc 
at the most essential and fundamental pri- 
vileges of the House, which he had treated 
in the most contemptuous manner; for he 
would not hesitate to say, that the most 
audacious returning officer that had ever 
been punished by a House of Commons, 
had never made so daring an attack upon 
their privileges as that- which had been 
made yesterday by the high bailiff of West- 
minster ; indeed, the bare reading of the 
Special Return that he had made, would 
prove at once what little ground there was 
for his refusing to return the members, 
and how cheap he held the privileges of 
that House. The conduct of the high 
bailiff was so very audacious, that he was 
convinced he acted under the influence of 
some who ought not to have any thing to 
do with the elections of members to serve 
in parliament. The representation not 
being complete in the House, might be 
urged even as a reason for not proceeding 
to the election of a Speaker: for though, 
by law, there ought to be 558 members, 
out of whom a Speaker might be chosen, 
that number had not been returned to the. 
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‘House, as Westminster was at this moment, | of the high bailiff in refusing to return 


without representatives. He would not 
then state to gentlemen the dangers that 
might befal the constitution, if returning 
officers were permitted with impunity to 
suspend returns without even a shadow of 

round for such contempt of their duty: 

> would barely suggest, that if the re- 
turning officer of Rye [the place for which 
Mr. Cornwall sat] had acted in as unbe- 
coming a manner as the high bailiff of 
Westminster, the House would not at this 
- moment have it in their power to call to 
the chair that gentleman, who, on all sides, 
was acknowledged to be best qualified to 
fill it. This, he said, was not the moment 
for discussing this point; but he gave 
notice that he would take the earliest op- 
portunity to bring it under their considera- 
tion ; and as it, was a business which would 
involve the dearest privileges, nay, the 
very existence of parliament, he would 
certainly move, unless some other member 
should do it, that the conduct of the high 
bailiff of Westminster should be taken into 
‘consideration before the House should 
proceed to vote an Address in answer to 
the Speech that his Majesty would make 
from the throne to-morrow. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that he con- 
curred most cordially in the praise which 
had been so very justly given to the right 
hon. gentleman, who was the subject of 
the motion then before the House; and 
from the general concurrence with which 
he perceived it would be carried, he drew 
the happy omen, that in this parliament 
there would be so much candour, that 
gentlemen would debate every motion on 
its own merits, without considering by 
whom it was made, or from what quarter 
of the House it came; and that the 
would not withhold confidence from mi- 
nisters without assigning any reason for so 
doing. He was willing to admit, that if 
the Hoyse was incomplete, through the 
misconduct of any returning officer, such 
@ circumstance was so intimately con- 
nected with the very existence of the 
House, that it ought to take the lead of 
every other business, and be made a sub- 
ject of inquiry, without a moment’s de- 
ay: but still he submitted to the right 
hon. gentleman, whether any proceeding 
at this moment was not premature: the 
right hon. gentleman had said, that the 
bare reading of the special return made 
by the high bailiff of Westminster would 
conviuce any man that there was nota 
shadow of ground to justify the conduct 


the two candidates who stood highest on 
the poll; but gentlemen would recollect, 
that until the House should have elected 
a Speaker, the return could not be read ; 
and therefore they must wait some time 
for that conviction, which, it was said, 
would attend the bare reading of the re- 
turn. On the other hand, he begged gen- 
tlemen would suspend their judgment on 
the subject, until they should have heard 
the return read, and not suffer themeelves 
to be hurried away inconsiderately to 
adopt the opinions and assertions of the 
right bon. gentleman, ag convincing argu- 
ments on this point. 

The marquis of Graham and sir George 
Howard then went over to Mr. Cornwall, 
who was sitting by the side of Mr. Fox; 
and each taking him by an arm, led him 
to the chair. r. Cornwall, standing on 
the steps of the chair, thanked the House 
for the high honour they had conferred 
upon him. But though they had refused 
to comply with the request he had made 
to them, to elect some other person more 
qualified than he was to fill the chair, still 
he could not acquiesce in their determi- 
nation to fix him in the chair; and there- 
fore he would put up his prayer to his 
Majesty, to relieve him from the burthen, 
so far above his strength, which the House 
had resolved to impose upon him. But 
the members cried, No! no! And there- 
upon he sat down in the chair; and then 
the mace (which before lay under the 
table) was laid upon the table. Then 
viscount Galloway having congratulated 
the Speaker elect, the House adjourned 
till to-morrow. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion. | May 19. The Chamois attended 
his Majesty at the bar of the House of 
Lords ; and the Speaker elect being ap- 
proved of, his Majesty opened the ses- 
sion with the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ I have the greatest satisfaction in 
meeting you in parliament at this time, 
after recurring, in so important a moment, 
to the sense of my people. I have a just 
and confident reliance, that you are ani- 


‘mated with the same sentiments of loyalty, 


and the same attachment to our excellent 
constitution, which I have had the hap- 
piness to see so fully manifested in every 
part of the kingdom. The happy effects 
of such a disposition will, I doubt not, ap- 
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pear in the temper and wisdom of your ; an Address of Thanks. He said he was in- 
deliberations, and in the dispatch of the | dependent of any set of men, and although 


important objects of public business which 
demand your attention. It will afford me 
peculiar pleasure to find, that the exercise 
of the power entrusted to me by the con- 
stitution, has been productive of conse- 
quences so beneficial to my subjects, whose 
interests and welfare are always nearest 
‘my heart. 

ss Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

«¢ ] have ordered the estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you; and I 
trust to your zeal and affection to make 
such provisions for their farther supply, 
and for the application of the sums granted 
in the last parliament, as may appear to 
be necessary. I sincercly lament every 
addition to the burthens of my people; 
but they will, I am persuaded, bel the 
necessity, after a long and expensive war, 
of effectually providing for the mainte- 
nance of the national faith and our public 
credit, so essential to the power and pros- 
perity of the state. , 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«© The alarming progress of Frauds in 
the Revenue, accompanied in so many ‘in- 
stances with violence, will not fail on 
every account to excite your attention. 
I must, at the same time, recommend to 
your most serious consideration, to frame 
‘such commercial regulations as may ap- 
pear immediately necessary in the present 
moment. The affairs of the Kast India 
Company form an object of deliberation 
deeply connected with the general in- 
terests of the country. While you feel a 
just anxiety to provide for the good govern- 
ment of our possessions in that part of the 
world, you will, I trust, never lose sight of 
the effect which any measure to be adopted 
for that purpose may have on our own 
constitution, and our dearest interests at 
home. You will find me always desirous 
to concur with you in such measures as 
may be of lasting benefit to my people: 
I have no wish but to consult their 
prosperity, by a constant attention to 
every object of national concern, by a 
uniform adherence to the true principles 
of our free constitution, and by supporting 
-and maintaining, in their just balance, the 
rights and privileges of every branch of 
the legislature.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty and the Commons 
having retired, 

+ The Earl ef Macclesfield rose to move 


he had a good opinion of the present mi- 
nisters, he was by no means a blind par- . 


tisan. It was principle which in this in- 


stance induced him to stand forward, and 
he would state his reasons in a very few 
words. A difference had taken place in 
the late House of Commons, by which the 
necessary business of the kingdom was 
totally interrupted; the parties were so 
nearly equal, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine between them; the contest conti- 
nued, till at length the nation took the 
alarm, and addresses poured in from every 
quarter to the throne, praying redress, 
condemning the proceedings of numbers 
of their representatives, denying their’ 
speaking the sentiments of their consti- 
tuents, and almost demanding a dissolu- 
tion of parliament; to this Fis Majesty 
was most graciously pleased to acquiesce, 
and in the fulness of his affection had ap- 
arte to the voice of his people. His 
ordship then entered into the merits of 
the Speech, and declared the royal atten- 
tion was so conspicuous in every part of 
it, that he trusted their lordships would 
feel it as a duty incumbent on them to 
pass an Address of Thanks unanimously. 
After dwelling some time on the different 
parts of the Speech, particularly the enter- 
ing immediately on the dispatch of public 
business, the preventing frauds in the | 
revenue, the necessity of immediate regula- 
tions in the affairs of the East India Com-— 
pany, and the promise of supporting the 
just balance of every branch of the con- 
stitution, his lordship moved the following 
Address : 
‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

*¢ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg | 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from - 
the throne. — 

*¢ Deeply sensible of the blessings we 
enjoy under your Majesty’s government, 
we desire to express our satisfaction and 
gratitude, that, in the exercise of the 
powers vested in you by the constitution, 
your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to recur to the sense of your people, at a 
conjuncture when the situation of public 
affairs called aloud for that exertion. 

‘© Animated with the truest sentiments 
of loyalty to your Majesty’s person and 
government, of attachment to our excek 
lent constitution, and of regard for the 
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public welfare, your Majesty may safely 
rely, that we will enter upon the important 
_ objects of public business, which call for 
our attention, with temper and assiduity, 
and that we will prosecute them with all 
the dispatch of which their nature will 
admit. — 

‘In pursuit of those objects which 
your Majesty has been pleased to recom- 
mend to our consideration, we beg leave 
to assure your Majesty, that we will apply 
ourselves with industry to the stopping the 
alarming progress of frauds in the revenue ; 

.and that we shall be ready to co-operate 
with the other branch of the legislature, 
in framing such farther commercial regu- 
lations as the present circumstances may 
require. 

‘< Convinced, as we are, how materially 
the situation of the affairs of the East 
India Company is connected with the 

eneral interests of the country, and that 
t forms a most important subject of deli- 
beration, your Majesty may depend, that 
in applying our utmost attention to provide 

‘for the good government of our possessions 
in India, we shall well and anxiously weigh 
the effect which the measures we may 
adopt may have upon the invaluable con- 
Stitution of Great Britain. 

‘© We beg leave humbly to assure your 
Majesty, that we have the fullest con- 
viction of your Majesty’s paternal care 
and affection for your people, and that the 
prosperity of your subjects is the first ob- 
ject of your royal attention; which could 
not be more fully manifested than in the 
resolution your Majesty has taken to 
support and maintain, in their just balance, 
the rights and privileges of every branch 
of the legislature.” 

Lord Falmouth was happy to second 
the motion for an Address. It corres- 
pence’, he said, with every sentiment of 

is heart, and breathed a language of 
loyalty and attention to the great prin- 
ciples of the constitution, which did honour 
to their lordships. He could not help 
repeating with the most heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, that part which thanked his Majesty 
for such an exertion of his prerogative as 
had produced a general appeal to the 
people. The result of that appeal was as 
flattering to the best of sovereigns, as it 
was grateful to all the genuine lovers of 
their country. It recalled the attention 
of the public to those fundamental princi- 
ples on which the united fabric of the 
constitution rested, and encouraged the 
servants of the crown to proceed to the 
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public business with every prospect of 
assistance and dispatch. For his own 
part, he professed the fullest confidence 
in the abilities, the vigour, and the virtues 
of his Majesty's servants. They were the 
men, in his opinion, of all others, most 
likely to accomplish the several great 
objects which the Best of Kings had so 
much at heart. 

Earl Fitzwilliam did not rise to oppose 
the motion for an Address. He wished 
only to remark on one circumstance con- 
tained init. It was replete with sentiments 
of gratitude to his Majesty for the late 
dissolution of parliament. This was a 
pone to which he could by no means give 

is concurrence. He thought his Majes- 
ty’s exercise of the prerogative reposed in 
him at the period of dissolution unneces- 


| sary and unwarrantable. And though he 


would not directly oppose the motivn for 
an Address on that particular ground, yet 
he could not refrain expressing his senti- 
ments of disapprobation of the measure, 
and on his legs publicly protesting against 


it. . 
The Address was then agreed to. 


The. King’s Answer to the Lords Ad- 
dress.| To the above Address the King 
returned this Answer: 

«© My Lords; 

‘IT thank you for this very Joyal and 
dutiful Address. I receive with 
satisfaction every fresh mark of your 
attachment to me, and your zeal for the 
public interests, and for the preservation 
of our most excellent constitution.” 


_ Debate in the Commons on the Return 
made by the High Bailiff of Westminster. ] 
May 24. Notice being taken of the 
Return or Answer made by Thomas Cor- 
bett, bailiff of the city of Westminster, to 
the Precept of the sheriff of the county of 
Middlesex, for the electing two citizens 
to serve in this parliament for the said 
city, and which Return, or, Answer, is 
inserted in the book of returns; the same 
was read, as follows: 

“ The sheriff of the county of Middle- 
sex certifies and returns, that by virtue of 
the writ to him directed, he, on the 26th 
March, in the 24th year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, duly made and delivered 
his precept to the bailiff of the liberty of 
the dean and chapter of the collegiate 
church of Saint Peter, at Westminster, 
whereby he commanded him, without 
delay, to cause two citizens to be elected 
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for the said city; and that on the 17th 
May, in the year aforesaid, he did receive 
fromthe said bailiffa Return, or Answer, to 
the said precept, and which he hath an- 
nexed to the writ to him the said sheriff 
alirected, and which Return, or Answer, 
is in the words and figures following : 

«+ Thomas Corbett, bailiff of the liberty 
of the dean and chapter of the collegiate 
church of Saint Peter, at Westminster, in 
the county of Middlesex, doth hereby 
certify unto the sheriff of the said county 
of Middlesex, that by virtue of a certain 
precept dated the 26th day of March 

ast, and on the same day delivered to him 
the said bailiff by the said sheriff, for the 
election of two citizens to serve in the 
ensuing parliament for the city of West- 
minster; and by virtue of the writ therein 
recited (proclamation of the premises in 
the said precept first-mentioned, of the 
day and place as in the said precept is 
directed, first being made) he the said 
bailiff did proceed to the election of two 
citizens to serve in the ensuing parliament 
for the said city of Westminster, on the 
Ist day of April now last past, on which 
day appeared and were put in nomination 
the three candidates hereinafter namcd ; 
and a poll being demanded, he the said 
bailiff did forthwith proceed to take the 
said poll, and continued to take the same, 
day by day, during six hours each day ; 
viz, from nine in the forenoon to three in 
the afternoon, until the day of the date of 
these presents, inclusive, on which day the 
said poll was finally closed, when the 
numbers on the said poll for the said 
#everal candidates stood as follows; viz. 


For the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 

Hood, bart., Baron Hood of 

the kingdom of Ireland - - 6,694 
Yor the Right hon. C. J. Fox - 6,233 
For Sir Cecil Wray, bart. - - 5,998 


“ And the said bailiff farther sets forth, 
that on the said final close of the poll, a 
scrutiny was duly demanded in behalf of 
the said sir Cecil Wray, which scrutiny 
the said bailiff has granted for the purpose 
of investigating the legality of the votes 
more accurately than could be done upon 
the said poll, and the said scrutiny so 
granted is now pending and undetermined ; 
and, by reason of the premises, the said 
bailiff humbly conceives he cannot make 
any other or further return to the said 
precept, than as hereinbefore is contained, 
until the said scrutiny shall be determined, 
vhich he fully intends to proceed upon 
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with all practicable dispatch. In witness 
whereof, he the said Thomas Corbett, 
bailiff of the said liberty, hath hereunto 
set his hand and seal, the 17th day of 
May, 1784. 

‘ «THomas CorsetT, Bailiff.” 


Mr. Lee then rose to bring the said Re- 
turn of the high bailiff of Westminster under 
the consideration of the House. The con- 
duct of that officer appeared to him to be 
such, that he held himself warranted, as a 
lawyer, in saying that it was illegal, cone 
trary to his known duty, and to the ex- 

ress and positive Jaw of the land. He 
oped that if he was right in all these po- 
sitions, or in any one of them, the House 
would readily agree to the motion which 
he intended to make. He said that if 
there was one principle in parliamentary 
law more clear or more indisputable than 
another, it was this, that a writ ought to be 
returned on the day on which in the writ 
itself itis made returnable. This position — 
appeared so evident from the words of the 
10th and 11th of Will. 3, that when he 
first heard of the Return that had been 
just read, he firmly believed the measure 
must have been advised by persons who 
either did not know that such an Act was 
in existence, or who had suffered it en- 
tirely to escape their memory. To con- 
vince the House that he was well founded 
in this, he needed only to read the particu- 
lar part of the Act to which he alluded, 
chap. 7. The words are, ‘ For prevent- 
ing abuses in the returns of writs of sum- 
mons for the calling and assembling of 
any parliament for the future, or writs for 
the choice of any new member to serve in 
parliament ; and to the end such writs 
may, by the proper officer or his deputy, 
be duly returned and delivered to the clerk 
of the crown, to be by him filed, accord- 
ing to the ancient and legal course: be it 
enacted by the king’s most excellent ma- 
jesty, &c. that the sheriff, or other officer, 
having the execution or return of “ such 
writ which shall be issued for the future, 
shall, on or before the day that any future 
parliament shal] be called to meet (and 
with all convenient expedition, not ex- . 
ceeding fourteen days after any election 
made by virtue of any new writ), either in 
person, or by his deputy, make return’ of 
the same to the clerk of the crown in the 
high court of Chancery, to be by him 
filed,”? &c. Now, he asked whether any 
impartial man could lay his hand upon his 
breast and say, that the high bailiff had 
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complied with the positive injunction of 
this Act? Had he returned the writ or 
preeipe? Had he made any return? He 
contended, and on this he was ready to 
stake his character as a lawyer, that the 
Return which had been just read was no 
return at all within the statute that he had 
uoted: and on this head the statute 
Bhould speak for itself, and prove, that 
within the purview of the Act, the return 
enjoined by it was areturn of members; 
for immediately after the passage quoted 
by him from the statute, follow these 
words: ‘and the sheriff or other person 
making such return, shall pay to the said 
. Clerk of the crown the ancient and lawful 
fees of four shillings, and no more, for 
every knight of the shire; and two shil- 
lings, and no more, for every citizen, 
burgess, or baron of the Cinque. ports, re- 
turned into the said court, to be by him 
filed.” From this Act, then, it appeared 
most evident that the writs for calling a 
new parliament ought, by law, to be re- 
turned on or before the day on which the 
parliament is to meet: that on that day 
the members for election, on whom the 
writs are issued, ought to be returned ; and 
that the returning officer could not, with- 
out a manifest violation of law, refuse to 
make a return of such members. As to 
the fourteen days mentioned in the Act, 
they were allowed only after elections, 
for filling up vacancies during a parlia- 
ment; and therefore did not apply to the 
resent case, which related to a new par- 
lament. This, then, being the case, he 
was founded in saying, that the high 
bailiff of Westminster had acted contrary 
to law, and consequently contrary to his 
duty. That he knew it was his duty to 
make a return on or before the day of the 
meeting of the parliament, was pretty ob- 
vicus from this circumstance, that of his 
own authority he closed the poll on the 
18th inst. the day before the present par- 
lament met. Now what was the justifica- 
tion of his conduct that the high bailiff 
had set up? It was simply this, that a 
scrutiny had been demanded, which he 
had thought properto grant. This, sure- 
ly, at best, would have been but a lame 
excuse; but it had not even the shadow 
of an excuse in the present case, because 
the scrutiny was granted at a time when 
by law it ought to have been refused ; 
because the law had rendered the business 
of a scrutiny impossible, as it could not, 
in the present case, take place at all, the 
‘period for carrying on a poll, of which a 
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scrutiny is only a continuation, elapsing 
on the very day when the scrutiny was de- 
manded. For his part, he would very 
freely confcss that he was an enemy to 
scrutinies, and so had the House ever 
been, and for this plain reason: that the 
returning officers who carry them on, 
have not the necessary powers to carry 
them on with any effect: they cannot 
issue any summons to gompel the attend- 
ance of witnesses, and they have not the 
power of tendering an oath to such as may 
voluntarily attend the tribunal. He did 
not mean, however, to say, that it was il- 
legal to grant a scrutiny ; he was, on the 
contrary, ready to adinit the legality of a 
scrutiny, provided it was concluded before 
the day on which the writs are returnable ; 
but beyond that day he would not admit it 
to be legal. Enemy as he was in gencral 
to a scrutiny, he would not say that, 
within the verge of possibility, a case might 
not arise in which it might be proper to 
grant one; but this much he would say, 
that in the whole course of his experience 
(which, by-the-bye, lay very much in 
questions of elections), he never met a 
case in which it would not have been infi- 
nitely more proper to refuse than grant a 
scrutiny; aud he asked any professional 
gentleman on the other side, whether the 
general sense of parliament and of select 
committecs did not go with him in this 
assertion? By the expressed scnse of par- 
liament, and the opinions of the ablest 
men, he was ready to try the merits of the 
species of return which had been made by 
Thomas Corbett. It was the opinion of 
that great lawyer, the late Mr. Chancellor 
Yorke, that the numbers on the poll were 
absolutely binding upon the returning offi- 
cer; and the reason of this opinion was 
obvious; it was, that the returning officer 
ought not to suffer the name of a person 
not duly qualified to vote, to be upon the 
poll; but its being once admitted, it was 
conclusive against the returning officer, 
who could not afterwards object to it, 
without impliedly admitting that he had 
been. remiss in his duty in suffering an 
one to vote who was not legally qualified. 
The poll, then, was to be the returning 
officer’s guide, and as he ought not to 
admit improper persons to vote, so he 
ought not himself to urraign his own poll, 
and suppose that persons not duly quali- 
fied had been by him permitted to vote. 
He did not mean in the present stage of 
the business to move for the punishment 
of the high bailiff; his only object this day 
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was, to propose to the House to resolve 
what he ought to have done;- and yet if 
he were to go the full length this day of 
moving that he should be taken into cus- 
tody, the precedents of the House would 
bear him out in making such a motion, for 
qn a similar occasion the sheriffs and other 
returping officers, as had been the cage in 


1702, in the Cumberland election, had 


been attached without any previous step, 
aud simply on the ground, that the king 
having commanded them to return mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, and an express 
statute enjoining them to return them on 
or before a particular day, the omission of 
a return of members on that day was in 
itself a palpable violation of an act of par- 
liament. Nay, so jealous had former 
Houses of Commons been of their privi- 
leges, that when all their members were 
not returned, they not only imprisoned 
those who omitted to make the returns, 
but they frequently refused to proceed 
to business till all the returns were 
made. And indeed he was not sur- 
prised that they should be so jealous on 
this head, for if scrutinies were. to be per- 
mitted after the day on which the writs are 
made returnable, not only the House and 
select committees under Mr. Grenville’s 
Act would be robbed of their jurisdiction, 
which by law belongs to them, but the 
returning officers would have it in their 
power to keep whom they pleased out of 
parliament. This was the case at present 
with lord Hood, against whose majority 
nothing had been alleged by any one, and 
pet the noble lord was to be deprived of 

is seat, and the electors of Westminster 
of their representative, for the Lord knew 
how long, because it had pleased Mr. 
Corbett to transgress an act of parliament. 
This was no question of narty ; he declar- 
ed upos his honour and upon his con- 
science, that if lord Hood alone were inte- 
rested in the event of this question, he 
would make the motion that he was now 
going to submit to the House ; because he 
thought that the rights and privileges of 
the Commons had been invaded, and that 
it was the duty of every honest member to 
maintain those privileges, upon which de- 
pends the very existence of the constitu- 
tion. He then moved, ‘ That Thomas 
Corbett, bailiff of the liberty of the dean 
and chapter of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, at Westminster, whose duty it was 
to execute the precept directed to him by 
the sheriff of Middlesex, for the election 
ef two citizens to serve in the present 
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parliament for the city of Westminsters 


and to return the same to the sheriff on or 


before the 18th of May instant, being the 
day on which the present parliament was 
appointed to be holden, having proceeded. ° 
to take, and having finally closed the poll 
before the said 18th day of May, ought to. 
have returned two citizens to serve in par- 
liament for the said city.” 

Mr. Sheridan seconded the motion. 

The Master of the Rolls os Lloyd 
Kenyon) said, that nothing had ever sur- 
prised him more than the conduct of his 
earned friend, who ought to be so strict. 
an observer of those principles laid down. 
by law and reason, without which justice 
could not be administered between man 
and man; the great principle to which he 
principally alluded, and which his learned 
friend seemed to have totally overlooked 
on the present occasion, was that which 
bound a judge not to condemn on partial 
evidence, and not to punish any man with- 
out having first given hima hearing: aud 
alteram partem was an, eternal and immut- 
able law of justice, by which every tribunal 
was bound. But it was not a little singu- 
lar, that while his learned friend was con- 
demning a returning officer for what he 
called a breach of law, he himself was en- 
deavouring to persuade the House to 
violate the most obvious rule ef law, jus- 
tice, and equity; for he was calling for 


‘censure and for punishment on the high 


bailiff, without giving that gentleman an 
opportunity to defend himself. If, upon. 
hearing, that returning officer should be 
found to have transgressed the law, it 
would be proper that he should be punish- 
ed; but as guilt must ever precede punish- 
ment, 80 inquiry should precede convic- 
tion. Was the House in possession of the 
reasons that induced the high bailiff to 
grant a scrutiny, and to make that kind of 
return whicb had been read at the table ?. 
If those reasons were as yet unknown to 
the House, would it nat be premature, 
would it not be a perversion of the laws of 
justice, to condemn the man unheard, un-. 
tried? The learned gentleman knew very 
well, that the right of demanding a scrutiny 
was a common law right; and the Act for 
regulating the elections in the city of Lon- 
don recognized this right, when it said 
that ‘ ifa scrutiny is legally demanded,” 
&c. If, then, it was legal to demand it, it 
inust be legal to grant it.- The learned 
gentleman insisted, that the writ being 
returnable at a particular day, the power 


of the officer who acted under it, expired 
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on that day; and that he could not legally 
act under it after that day, and conse- 
quently that he ought not to have granted 
a scrutiny, because, said the learned gen- 
tleman, after the return-day he could not 
legally carry it on. The learned gentle- 
man ought to know that there were other 
courts out of which the writs issued, as 
well as out of Chancery; and that when a 
sheriff gave a sufficient reason for not hav- 
ing executed a writ, the courts would 
excuse him, and enlarge the term. For 
instance, when a fiert facias was issued toa 
sheriff, and in consequence of it he seized 
the defendant’s goods; if he had not had 
time to sell them before the day on which 
the writ was returnable, he stated the 
special matter in his return, and the court 
then gave him alongerterm. Or suppos- 
ing he should make this return, which 
would be more apposite to the present 
case; that having been directed to sell the 
goods of A, and having taken possession 
of goods which he supposed to belong to 
A, they had been claimed by B, as his 
property ; that doubting therefore to whom 
they really belonged, he had not sold 
them, but had instituted an inquiry, and 
was going to hold a court de proprietate 
proband:, and that he would cause the 
goods to be sold, if he should find that 
they were the property of A. In this 
case, he said, the court would of course 
renew the writ, and order him to proceed. 
To this case was perfectly analogous that 
of the late election for Westminster; and 
this House would, he hoped, do what the 
courts below would certainly order on a 
similar occasion. As to Mr. Corbett, he 


was totally unacquainted with him; but | 


he heard he was a gentleman far ad- 
vanced in years, of very good character 
and large fortune, and that he was an im- 
partial officer, unconnected with any 
party i he hoped, therefore, that the 

ouse would, with respect to him, rigidly 
adhere to that principle of law and justice 
which forbid the condemnation of any 
man unheard. ‘Trusting, therefore, that 
the House would not shut their ears to the 

ood old maxim, audi alteram partem, he 
intended to move the previous question, 
in order that a motion might afterwards be 
made for ordering the attendance of the 
high bailiff at the bar of the House, to an- 
swer for his conduct. He accordingly 
moved the previous question. 

Lord Mahon seconded the motion. He 
began by observing that Mr. Lee had 
laid down a great deal of law on the sub- 

 ] 
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ject of elections, but that for reasons best 

nown to himself, he had neglected to 
give to the House any information that 
was applicable to the case of the late 
Westminster election. The learned gen- 
tleman has, said the noble lord, informed 
the House, that, on a scrutiny, the high 
bailiff had no authority by law to admi- 
nister an oath to any person to be exa- 
mined as an evidence, and therefore the 
scrutiny had been lawfully demanded and 
granted: he objects to its béing per- 
mitted to go on; but it would have been 
kind in the learned gentleman, if he had 
imparted rather more of his legal know- 
ledge to the House, by informing this as- 
sembly of what is equally unquestionably 
true, namely, that it is not in the power 
of the high bailiff to administer such an 
oath even during the poll. Yet the 
learned gentleman must acknowledge 
that the law makes the high bailiff a judi- 
cial officer during the poll. He has, then, 
no reason to cbject to his acting in the 
same capacity with the same powers 
during the poll. 

The learned gentleman has said much 
about oaths, with which he appears to be 
pretty conversant; it would have been as 
well if he had had the goodness to inform 
the House, that the returning officer by 
law is obliged to take an oath previous to 
his acting in that capacity ; that oath is 
to be found in the statute of the “’d Geo. 
2, ch. 24,.8s. 3, and it contains these 
words :—‘‘ I will return such person or 
persons as shall, to the best of my judg- 
ment, appear to me to have the majority 
of legal votes.” It is evident, from the 
nature of this oath, that the returning 
officer is by Jaw not only a ministerial, but 
a judicial officer. He is ordered to form 
a judgment before he makes his return. 
The Jaw which enacts that any man is to 
judge, does, of course, enact that he is 
first to hear the cause on which he is to 
decide. If he is to hear the cause, he 
must evidently take such time as shall be 
absolutely necessary for him to hear it. 
Between 12 and 13,000 persons have 
polled at the late Westminster election. 
The returning officer had it not in his 
power to examine the validity of all these 
votes during the poll; therefore he takes 
a longer time to hear the cause; that is 
to say, he grants a scrutiny. Upon what, 
in his judicial capacity, is he to form a 
judgment? Upon the majority of legal 
votes. He is now going upon that in- 
quiry, agreeable to the solemn oath which 
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he has taken. After he has heard the 
cause and formed a judgment, what is he 
to do next? Read the oath, and it will 
appear that he is then, and not before, to 
make his return of the person or persons 
who shall appear to him to have the ma- 
jority of legal votes. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more clear, than that the 
returning officer, having taken that oath, 
did right to grant a scrutiny, if legally 
and duly demanded ; provided that he had 
- it not in his power to have scrutinized all 
the votes during the poll, and provided 
he had good reason to doubt (after the 
poll was concluded) whether both or 
either of the persons who had the appa- 
rent majority on the poll had the real 
majority of legal votes. 

The learned gentleman has not chosen 
to put his law in jeopardy in this House, 
by maiotaining the very singular argu- 
ment, which the newspapers inform us 
was made use of out of this House, not 
by a learned, but by an ingenious and 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), who was 
pleased to say, that the high bailiff could 
not proceed in this scrutiny; because, 
from the moment that the writ became 
returnable, the high bailiff was ftunctus 
officio, and was as little capable, in law, of 
Zoing on with the scrutiny, or of making 
a return for Westminster, as if he were 
merely the high bailiff of any other city, 
or as if he were the sheriff of Cumber- 
Jand. On the day the writ became re- 
turnable, the returning officer for West- 
minster could form no judgment who had 
the majority of Jegal votes. He then de- 
termined to take the necessary time to 
hear the evidence, on which he was to 
form his judgment. He has the power, 
(nay, it is his duty) after having formed 
his judgment, to make, agreeably to his 
oath, a return of members. He is, there- 
fore, clearly not functus officio, but is 
bound to make a return, which return 
must evidently follow, and not precede 
his forming a judgment upon the question 
of the majority otf legal votes. If he be 
not functus officio when he makes the re- 
turn, it is evident that he cannot be 
JSunctus officio during the scrutiny. 

The learned gentleman has quoted to 
the House, as an unanswerable proof of 
the delinquency of the high bailiff, the 
10th and 11th Will. 3, ch. 7, 8.1. It is 
not a little singular, that any man, call- 
ing himself a lawyer, should quote that 
statute for that purpose. He would be 
bold to maintain, that that law related to 
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writs and to writs only, and had nothin 
to do with precepts; and gentlemen well 
knew, that a writ had been issued from 
the clerk of the crown to the sheriff of 
Middlesex, and that the sheriff did then 
deliver, not a writ, but a precept, to the 
high bailiff of Westminster. The Act 
never mentions the word precept. The 
penalty of 500/. that it inflicts, is relative 
to the return of writs ; and as it is a penal 
statute, it must be construed literally, and 
not otherwise. The reason why it al- 
ludes to writs only, will appear evident, 
from an attentive examination of the 
principle of the law of elections, as con- 
tained in the statutes of the 5th Rd. 2, 


ch. 4.; of the 7th Hen. 4, ch. 15.; of the 


11th Hen. 4, ch. 1.; of the 23d Hen. 6, 


ch. 14; and of the 7th and 8th Will. 5, 


ch. 7. That this statute of the 10th and 
11th Will. 3, does not allude to precepts, 
but to writs only, is farther evident, from 
this consideration ; 
therein, that ‘ the sheriff (or other of- 
ficer) making such return, shall pay to 
the clerk of the crown, the ancient and 
lawful fees of four shillings,” &c. 


minster has no fees to pay to the clerk of 
the crown; and therefore this Act does 
not relate to his precept, but solely to 
writs. The other words of the Act make 
it equally clear. Some gentlemen may 


argue, that the said statute is not confined ' 
to writs, because it speaks of *¢ the sheriff, © 


or other officer, having the execution and 
return of any such writ.” But the second 
section clearly explains who is meant by 
that other officer, namely, the proper offi- 
cer of the Cinque-ports, to whom an addi- 


that it is enacted 


Now 
it is evident that the high bailiff of West- 


tional time is allowed to issue the pre- - 


cepts therein mentioned, and who has the 
return of a writ, as well as the sheriff of a 
county. But let it be supposed for a mo- 
ment that that Act does extend to the 
return of precepts as well as writs. Then 
it will be answered by the high bailiff, 


that a return has been made in due time, ~ 


viz. a special return: therefore the high 
bailiff has complied with the direction of 
the law. 

But he would demonstrate, even admit- 
ting that the 10th and 11th Will. 3 did 
fully extend to the case of the high bailiff 
of Westminster, that the House ought not 
to censure him, but to order him to pro- 
ceed in his scrutiny, provided the high 
bailiff could show that he had granted it 
on good grounds. The statute enacts, in 
the first place, that, in the case of a ges 
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neral election, a return shall be made to 
the clerk of the crown, “ on or before the 
day that the’ parliament shall be called to 
meet.”? Next, that in the case of * any 
new writ,’”? issued in the middle of a par- 
Jiament, .a return shall be made to the 
clerk of the crown, * with all convenient 
expedition, not exceeding fourteen days 
after the election.” 

Lord Mahon then alluded to the famous 
case of the Westminster election, when 
lord Trentham and sir George Vandeput 
were the candidates, and which election 
was in consequence of 2 new writ in the 
middle of a parliament.* 

On the 22d of Feb. 1749, ** Notice is 
taken that no return had been made to 
the writ for the electing a citizen to serve 
in parliament for the city of Westminster.” 
Upon this the House ordered the high 
bailiff to attend. He attended accordingly 
and was examined. Did the House com- 
mit him? No. Did the House order him 
to make a return before he had finished 
the scrutiny which he had granted? No. 
Did the House censure, him for having 
disobeyed the 10th and 11th of Will. 3, by 
not having made a return within the first 
fourteen days after the election? No.— 
«© The Speaker (by direction of the 
House) recommended to him some par- 
ticulars of his duty; assured him that the 
House would support him in the dis- 
charge thereof, and recommended to him 
all possible dispatch.”” The House ought, 
therefore, in the present instance, not to 
prejudge the question. They ought to do, 
what the House wisely did in 1749, order 
the high bailiff to attend, and hear him 
before he is condemned. If the House, 
after having examined him, should be of 
opinion that he did right to grant a scru- 
tiny, they ought strictly to follow the 
etapa of 1749, by ordering the high 

ailiff ‘6 to take care to expedite the elec- 
tion as much as possible.” [Mr. Fox 
cried out, Hear! hear! 

I now find, (said lord Mahon) the 
manner in which the right hon. gentle- 
man, who cries hear, means to arguc this 
guestion. He means to admit, that the 
case of the former Wesminster election 
would, in substance, be similar to the pre- 
sent, #the 10th and llth Will. 3 had 
enacted, in the case of a new writ in the 
middle of a parliament, that the return 
shall be made (not within 14 days after 
the end of the election, but) within 14 
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days after the end of the poll. The right 
hon. gentleman means to ground his right 
to be returned, upon the distinction be- 
tween the poll and the election. He 
means to argue, that the return in the 
former Westminster election was right, 
because (though it were made months 
after the poll) it was made previous to 
the 14th day after the election. Why? 
Because the right hon. gentleman means 
to contend that the scrutiny was part of 
the election. That the scrutiny not being 
concluded, the election was not cone 
cluded; and that therefore no return 
could be made till the election was over.”? 
(Mr. Fox cried out again, Hear, hear! ] 
Lord Mahon said, he was happy that Mr. 
Fox agreed to his way of stating the ar- 
gument. He could not, however, suffi- 
ciently admire the contradictions between 
Mr. Fox and his learned friend. Mr. 
Lee had laid it down as a principle, “ that 
the end of the poll was the end of the 
election.” That was the law of the 
learned gentleman: but the law of the 
right hon. gentleman was, * that the end 
of the poll was not the end of the elec- 
tion.”” The right hon. gentleman havin 
undertaken to defend a bad cause, ha 
got into the most complete dilemma pos- 
sible; for if the 10th and llth Will. 3 
was not applicable to precepts, that statute 
had nothing to do with the Westminster 
election. If that statute was applicable 
to precepts, and the end of the poll was 
the end of the election, the precedent 
laid down by the House in the former 
Westminster election clearly proved, that 
Mr. Fox ought not to be returned, but 
that the scrutiny ought to be suffered to 
continue. If, on the contrary, when a 
scrutiny was granted, the end of the 
scrutiny and not the end of the poll was 
the a of the election, then, as the pre- 
sent scrutiny for Westminster is not over, 
the Westminster election is not yet over, 
and Mr. Fox cannot yet be returned as 
duly elected. 

Lord North rose to oppose the motion 
He said, he 
must begin with disclaiming every idea of 
punishing any man untried or unheard: 
he would never violate that first principle 
of law and equity, that trial should pre- 
cede conviction; and yet he would vote 
for the motion made by the learned gen- 
tleman, because he conceived it to be 
perfectly consistent with that PUneIpie 
for what was the object of the motion? It 
was to ascertain and establish a point of 
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law, which, in his opinion, the House 
could with the greatest propriety agree 
to, without any other information than 
that which was already on the table. By 
law, writs for the election of members to 
serve ina new parliament, were returnable 
on a particular day, specified in the writs: 
the high bailiff had not made a return on 
that day, and assigned his reasons for not 
having obeyed the King’s command and 
the law of the land. It was for the House 
to determine whether these reasons were 
such as justified his conduct or not; and 
surely it would be no violation of the rule, 
audi alteram partem, for the House to 
take into their consideration those rea- 
sons which were before them; and to de- 
clare, whether they were, or were not, 
satisfactory. This was no motion of cen- 
sure; it was no motion for punishing, 
though he was ready to acknowledge it 
might lead to that in the end. But if the 
House should hereafter go the length of 
ordering the high bailiff into custody, then 
indeed, however strong appearances might 
be against him, he would not for one pro- 
ceed one step farther, till the bailiff should 
have been heard in his defence; then pu- 
nishment would be the object of a motion; 
and consequently it ought to be preceded 
by trial: but, in the present stage of the 
business, there was no question of punish- 
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ment; as far as was necesssary for all the | 


ate of justice in this stage, the high 
ailiff was virtually before the House; his 
reasons were on the tabie; and gentlemen 
were called upon simply to declare whe- 
ther those reasons were satisfactory or 
not. Now, with respect to the law of the 
question, the noble lord had said, that the 
returning officer had acted legally, because 
the Act allowed for the return of writs 14 
days after the election. But the noble 
lord had con‘ounded two points, that dif- 
fered tcto cao in their nature. The 14 
days mentioned by the noble lord, were 
allowed after an election for filling up a 
vacancy that might happen during a par- 
Jiament: but writs for summuning a new 
parliament were always returnable on a 
particular day; and the reason of the dif- 
ference was, that in one case a day was 
fixed for the sitting of the parliament, 
which could not meet, if the elections 
were not all over; but in the other case, 
an indefinite term was left for the elec- 
tion. He remembered the case of the 
great Oxfordshire contest, when a scrutiny 
was demanded, and granted by the she- 
riff; but when the day for returning the 
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writ arrived, he closed the scrutiny, think- 
ing himself bound, as in fact he was, to. 
return his writ on the particular day spe- 
cified in it. At the same time, that he 
might not appear to act partially, he re-_ 
turned all three candidates. He admitted, 
that the returning officer taking an oath 
to make his return according to his judg- 
ment, tine must be allowed him to form 
that judgment; but he himself ought not 
to expect that the House would let him 
take his own time: a conscientious return- 
ing officer might possibly not be able to 
make up his mind for six months or a 
year ; and if half of the returning officers 
in Great Britain should happen to be as 
delicate in their conscience, possibly one 
half of the kingdom might remain unre- 
presented for a session, perhaps for a 
whole parliament. Were gentlemen aware 
of the consequences that might ensue, if 
returning officers were to be allowed such 
a latitude of discretion, as might lay the 
parliament and liberties of this country at 
their mercy? He did not deny the lega- 
lity of a scrutiny, provided it terminated 
on or before the day on which the writ 
was returnable; but he confessed he was 
no friend to scrutinies; and if he had no 
other objection to them than that which 
was furnished by the late scrutiny for 
London, he had learnt enough trom that, 
never to countenance a scrutiny again ; 
for after the sheriffs had sat eight or nine 
days, they had not been able to decide on 
many more votes than they had sat days; 
and therefore he wished to see the merits 
of the late election for Westminster, as 
well as of the elections for all other places, 
submitted to a select commitee, a Judica- 
ture sitting and determining upon oath. 
This surely would be more equitable, than 
to resort to a man, for whom the tlouse 
had no right, from his Jate conduct, to 
have any very particular respect: tor his 
part, though it was said that the bailiff 
was unconnected with party, he would 
never wish to refer a cause to his decision, 
when he couid find a much more upright 
and impartial tribunal. tie uever would 
willingly refer to a man who had violated 
un act of parliament, and acted in defiance 
of his duty ; and therefore he would sup- 
port the motion made by the learned gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt observed, that the 
noble Jord had said, that the motion before 
the House was nvt for censure or for pu- 
nishment ; and that therefore it would not 
be any violation of justice if it were agreed 
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to: but the House would surely recollect, 
that the very purport of the motion was to 
declare that the high bailiff had left un- 
done something it was his duty to have 
done: but Iest the House should mistake 
the object of the motion, the noble lord 
had expressly declared that the returning 
officer had violated an act of parliament 
and acted in defiance of his duty. Was 
not this censure; and was it not for this 
that the noble lord supported the motion? 
It must then be deemed a punishment ; 
and the noble lord might perhaps after the 
punishment, agree to enter upon an in- 
quity into the conduct of the high bailiff; 
thus would he, perhaps, connect inno- 
cence with censure in the first instance ; 
and inquiry with impunity in the second. 
The whole history of parliament did not 
furnish an instance in which a returning 
officer was punished unheard: even in 
the case of Coventry at the last general 
election, when no return was made, the 
sheriffs were ordered to attend on some 
day in December; they were heard in 
their defence; and the inquiry lasted so 
long, that it was not till March following 
that they were committed to Newgate. 
Grounded, therefore, upon that funda- 
mental principle, that inquiry should pre- 
cede censure, he approved of the motion 
for the previous question, which would 
Jeave the House at liberty first to examine 
the high bailiff and afterwards to punish 
or discharge him, according to the guilt or 
the innocence that should appear on the 
inquiry. - 

Mr. Fox said, that in the whole course 
of his life he never was witness to so gross 
a perversion of the meaning of the ex- 
saat audi alteram partem, as the 
earned gentleman had furnished him with 
that day. Who, in fact, was the party 
before the House? Who the party absent 
and unheard? The high bailiff was, in fact 
and in truth, so far from being absent, the 
only party that was before the House; 
his conduct was avowed, and the reasons 
for that conduct were upon the table. 
He himself ( Mr. Fox) was another party : 
but though he was actually present as 
member tor another place, still he was 
virtually absent; and therefore if any one 
was unheard, it was himself. He little 
expected that a question of this kind 
would have been made a party question. 
He drew a good omen a few days ago 
from what a right hon. gentleman said, 
when he observed, that motions ought to 
be considered on their own intrinsic merit, 
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and totally distinct from any corsideration 
of the persons by whom made or by whom 
supported: on this ground he expected 
this motion would have been debated, 
But good as was the omen he drew on 
Tuesday last, that which presented itself 
to him now, from the manner in which the 
motion made by his learned friend was re- 
ceived, was as bad. The case of the she- 
riffs of Coventry, he contended, had no- 
thing in common with the present ; in the 
kind of return that they made to the 
House, they stated that they had been 
prevented by tumults and riots from 
obeying the King’s writ. The excuse 
turned upon a matter of fact: the allega- 
tion might be true; it might be false; 
and therefore inquiry was absolutely ne- 
cessary : but in the present case, the point 
for consideration was a point of law, not 
of fact; and therefore the House was 
competent to determine it at this moment, 
as well as after a month’s inquiry: the 
question was, Whether a returning officer 
was, or was not, bound to return the 
member on the day on which the writ 
was returnable? And therefore there 
would be no injustice to the high bailiff, 
if the House should proceed without any 
farther inquiry to determine that question. 
Nay, though it should determine it in the 
affirmative, it did not follow that such a 
determination would even imply a censure 
on him ; nothing was more common than 
for committees to order returns to be 
amended; and yet no one ever imagined 
that the returning officer was thereby 
censured by implication. It was the case 
in the great Oxfordshire contest, when the 
sheriff returned the three candidates. 
The House amended the return, but no 
one thought the sheriff censured; on the 
contrary, his conduct was pronounced to 
be fair and impartial. 

It had been hinted, he said, that he 
would have demanded a scrutiny, if he 
had had the minority at the close of the 
poll; nay, that he had pledged himself to 
support a scrutiny. The truth was, he 
never peveed himself to support a scru- 
tiny; but unquestionably he had pledged 
himself to institute an inquiry before that 
tribunal, which, from its nature, was least 
liable to partiality, and which was vested 
by law with powers to procure evidence ; 
before a committee, under Mr. Grenville’s 
Act, he certainly meant to bring it, and 
there it should bs prosecuted, . he was 
permitted to appeal to it. He was ready 
to admit, that it the poll had been closed 
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have demanded a scrutiny, but without 
the most distant idea of bringing it to a 
conclusion before the high bailiff; and that 
officer could tell from private conversation 
with him, that he bad said the same thing 
to him: but what would have begun in a 
scrutiny, should have ended in an inquiry 
before a select committee of the House of 
Commons. A scrutiny, under the present 
circumstances, could answer no other end 
than that of trying the strength of purses: 
a@ very unequal contest indeed, when it 
was considered by whom his adversary 
was supported ! ; 

It had been hinted also that he had 
spun out the poll; the fact was the reverse, 
for he could declare upon his honour, that 
‘until Thursday or Friday last, no proposal 
had been made to him from any authority, 
to close the poll: that it lasted from that 
time till the Monday following, was cer- 
tainly his act; and his reason for keeping 
the poll open to the last moment, was, 
that he was resolved to make the high 
bailiff acknowledge, that the poll ought to 
be closed on or before the day on which 
‘the writ was returnable; or that it might 
be kept open after. Now, the high bailiff 
had closed the poll by his own authority 
- saying, that he could not carry it on after 
the day that his writ was returnable: it 
was not closed, because there were no 
‘more electors to poll; for that was not the 
case: nor was it closed by the mutual 
consent of the candidates; for he had not 


consented to it: so that it was the high | 


bailiff that closed it by his own authority ; 
and the reason assigned by him was, that 
he must return the writ, and therefore he 
must close the books. Now, he would 
ask those who contended that the high 
bailiff was not functus officio on the 18th 
Inst. because a scrutiny was in fact nothing 
but a poll, why he should hold himself 
obliged to close the poll on the 17th, and 
yet carry it on afterwards under the name 
of ascrutiny? To such aman he would 
always object as a returning officer; for 
as there was nothing so like a poll as a 
scrutiny, so there was nothing so like 
Thomas Corbett on the hustings in Covent 
Garden, as Thomas Corbett in the vestry- 
room of St. Paul’s, St. Ann’s, &c. But 
those who had advised the curious return 
he made, were resolved, that as far as in 
them lay he should not have even the 
possibility of appcaling to any other tri- 
bunal, if he should decline a scrutiny 


before the high bailiff; for they had drawn 
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up the return in such a form, that he was 

atraid he should not be able to complain 

of it in such a manner as to have it referred 

to a committee of the House. Had sir 

Cecil Wray been returned, then he might 

complain of that return, and so bring it 

to adetermination. However, he pledged 

himself to those independent electors who 

had so nobly supported him, to have the. 
election brought before a committee in 

some way or other; he owed it to them; 
he owed it to the country; he owed it to 

himself. 

The principle of Mr. Grenville’s Bill 
was to prevent party, or power, or faction, 
let gentlemen call it by what name they 
pleased, from availing itself of its numbers, 
to determine an election, and so keep out 
of the House a character disliked by mi- 
nisters, or force upon the constituents a 
representative whom they had not elected. 
This was certainly a good principle; but, 
if the doctrine should prevail, that elec- 
tions might be kept open after the return- 
day of the writ, might not ministers entirely 
defeat this principle? With the returning 
officers on their influence, they might 
cause a scrutiny to be demanded, and 
granted, and spun out to such a length 
that places might actually be kept for a 
whole parliament without representatives. 
In the present case, however, the Jaw 
gave him a popular action against the high 
bailiff, which he was determined to pursue ; 
for the statute of the 10th and 11th Will. 
3, said, ‘* That every sheriff, or other ofh- 
cer or officers aforesaid, who shall not 
make the returns according to the true 
intent and meaning of this Act, shall for- 
feit for every such offence the sum of 5000. 
one moiety whereof shall go to his Ma- 
jesty, and the other to him or them that 
shall sue for the same,’”? &c. If the House 
should order him to proceed with the scru- 
tiny, he must obey ; but he must protest 
against a measure which could tend only 
to drain the pockets of public-spirited 
men, and which in its very nature must 
be inefficacious, as the scrutiny for London 
would clearly demonstrate ; for as, during 
eight or nine days, only as many votes 
were disqualified, he would have the rule 
of three adopted, to ascertain in what 
length of time the scrutineers could get 
through six thousand votes. The noble lord 
wished to have the business brought before 
the high bailiff, who, he said, would get 
through it in five months; but who told 
him that?) The scrutiny in the case of 
Trentham and Vandeput lasted fivemonths, 
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though it was cut off in the middle. The 
noble lord admitted for argument’s sake, 
that precepts and writs were in their na- 
ture synonymous ; he might have admitted 
it for the sake of truth ; but the noble lord 
used the former, because he was much 
more attached to argument than to truth. 
As tothe numbers on the poll, which to 
the returning officer, as it had been very 
properly said, ought to have been con- 
clusive, he had not a doubt but there was 
of them a Icgal majority. in his favour. 
From the time that his adversary's majo- 
rity began to fall off, the parish books were 
produced and the electors were scrutinized 
as they offered themselves; and upon this 
sort of scrutiny he had almost every day 
gained upon his adversary ; and as for the 
Jast fourteen days, not more than thirty 
or forty polled ona day, the high bailiff 
might very easily have been able to make 
up his mind upon the legality of the votes, 
which would not have been so easy a task 
if the electors had polled by hundreds as 
at the beginning of the election; and 
therefore he could now see no ground for 
ascrutiny. He declared he wished sir 
Cecil Wray was returned, that there might 
be such a return before the House as he 
should be able to bring before a select 
committee. He concluded by observing, 
that the arguments drawn from writs of 
Jfiert facias, did net apply in this case ; for 
in the former, the court out of which they 
issued might enlarge them, whereas the 
king issued the writs for calling parlia- 
ments, but the House of Commons en- 
joyed the exclusive privilege of judging of 
the returns. 
The Altorney General (Mr. Pepper 
Arden) stated the question. He said it 
had no respect to the nature of the return: 
It was not whcther there was a good ora 
bad return, but whether the returning 
officer was compellcd, under every cir- 
cumstance, to make a return at all? He 
thought various cases could be imagined, 
in which the returning officer, notwith- 
standing the 10th and 11th of Will. 3, was 
incapable of making any return at the 
immediate expiration of the poll; and that 
@ subsequent scrutiny was absolutely 
necessary, to afford him sufficient time and 
ground for forming his judgment on a 
point of so much magnitude. It had been 
alleged, that there was no precedent for 
‘ such a licence in official conduct. But he 
would put the question, whether there was 
ever any preceding instance which gave 
the same authority for adopting such a 
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measure as the poll of Westminster? Did 
the history of election afford an example 
of such a poll? It was a poll which had 
commenced at the earliest legal period, 
and had been protracted to the last legal 
hour. It had been taken in confidence 
of a scrutiny by all parties. On this idea 
votes had been admitted. In proof of 
what he said, he could safely appeal to the 
sentiments of the candidates, and to the 
different papers which had been issued 
during the period of the election. There 
was one production of this kind which was, 
no doubt, false, forged, and fabricated, 
but which evidently proved this, and which 
he would read to the House. Here he 
produced the Gazetteer, containing an 
advertisement, assuring the electors of 
Westminster that a scrutiny would be 


demanded, and signed by a gentleman of 


the name of Mouler, who he did not doubt 


-was intimately connected with the designs 


and intentions of the party. This adver- 
tisement evidently shewed, that a scrutiny 
was an original idea belonging to one party 
in the Westminster election, but which 
seemed now to be by the same party 
abandoned. He could suppose. many 
cases, in which the concourse of voters 
might be so great as to render a scrutiny 
of votes during the poll absolutely im- 
possible. He did not mean to apply any 
of his suppositions on this subject to the 
Westminster election; but the number of 
voters might at an election be so numerous 
—multitudes might be dragged in from 
all quarters—persons of the most ques- 
tionable description might appear as voters, 
tag-rag and bob-tail, so as to render an 
immediate scrutiny during the progress of 
election impossible, and a subsequent one 
absolutely necessary. In all such cases, 
the conduct of a high bailiff, acting as the 
high bailiff of Westminster had done, was 
detensible, and could not be blamed. 
Cavillers might talk of law and of statutes, 
but there was neither Jaw nor statute that 
could compel a man to do what in his con- 
science he could not do. This was a 
species of arbitrary compulsion which was 
wholly unjustifiable. 

Sir 7. Davenport combated arguments 
used by the Master of the Kolls, respect- 
ing the practice of the courts below, in 
cases wherein the sherifts do not make 
return of writs by the day appointed, and 
shewed that they all widely differed from 
the case in question. The late election, 
he said, had been continued to the last 
hour that the poll could be kept open, and 
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as the high bailiff had not power to go on 
any farther with the poll, being bound to 
make a return the next day, it was absurd 
to suppose he could go on with the 
scrutiny and investigate the validity of the 
votes any better than he did during the 
poll, as he would be furnished with no new 
powers to inspect into them. In fact, the 
election had been a scrutiny, especially 
the latter part, for to his certain knowledge 
the vote of the Master of the Rolls had 
been refused, and although admitted at 
last, was a doubtful vote; the vote of an 
Irish lord (Mountmorres) had also been 
refused one day on account of his being 
only a lodger, but admitted the next, as 
the lease of a house had in the interme- 
diate time been granted to him; indeed, 
the very instant the parish books were 
brought for the purpose of scrutinizing 
into the votes, that instant Mr. Fox gained 
daily on his opponent. 

The House then divided on the previous 
question : 


Tellers. 
¢ Lord Maitland- - -« 
Yeas Mr. North - - - = } 136 
Mr. Robert Smith. - 
NOES} vir, Steele - - - - {23s 


Mr. Lee’s Motion was consequently 
negatived. He then moved, ‘“ That 
Thomas Corbett, esq. bailiff of the liberty 
of the dean and chapter of the collegiate 
church of St. Peter at Westminster, do 
attend this House to-morrow ;’ which 
was ordered. 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.) His Majesty’s Speech to 
both Houses on the 19th instant being 
then read by the Speaker, | 

Mr. John James Hamilton* rose, and 
expatiated on the various topics contained 
in the Speech. . He dwelt on his callers 
paternal attention to the sentiments of his 
people on the late dissolution of parlia- 
ment. The principles and conduct of the 
House of Commons were, he said, dif- 
ferent from those of the nation at large. 
The sentiments of the people had been 
carried to the throne, and his Majesty, 
with that condescension which distin- 
guished his character, had been graciously 
pleased to listen to them. Measures had 
been adopted by a late ministry, unfriendly 
to the constitution of the country and 
the prerogatives of the crown. Attempts 


* Afterwards marquis of Abercorn. 


made by the High Bailiff of Westminster. 
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had been made to touch the charters of an 
extensive trading company. These at- 
tempts had given a general alarm, and it 
had become absolutely necessary to dis- 
solve a House of Commons, who, in oppo- 
sition to the sentiments of the nation, and 
the principles of the constitution, patron- 
ised the views and countenanced the mea- 
sures of men who had become obnoxious 
to the kingdom. He trusted that the 
present House of Commons would justify, 
by their conduct, the decision of a grae 
cious sovereign in so important a point, 
and at so momentous a crisis. He dwelt 
on the character of the present minister : 
in him the fondest hopes of the people 
were reposed: he was a person whose 
character merited public patronage: he 
had consecrated that period of early life, 
which by others was commonly squandered 
away in idle frolic, in youthful dissipation, 
to profitable study, and tothe service of 
his country. He was not one of those 
characters, who having dissipated their 
fortune, ruined their constitution, and 
prostituted their powers, had entered . 
those walls for the purpose of political : 
traffic, for the purpose of repairing their 
finances, or from the motives of ambition 
and aggrandizement. He had not come 
to offer the dregs of his being to the ser- 
vice of his country; he had consecrated 
to it the first Pruits of his existence. 
There was, therefore, every thing in his 
character to conciliate the confidence of 
the people; and notwithstanding the ca- 
lumnies which had been raised and propa- 
gated against him, this he had fortunately 
obtained. He congratulated the House 
on the event. It was a presage auspicious 
to the interests of the country, as it tended 
to ensure the preservation and continu- 
ance of their privileges, which had been 
attempted to be violated. His right hon. 
friend had been accused of being the 
champion of one branch of the legislature, 
in opposition to the other—of the aristo- 
cratical influence of the kingdom, in op- 
position to the interests of the House of 
Commons; but he knew, and the nation 
knew, that these assertions were un- 
founded. His right hon. friend was not 
the champion of the House of Peers, he 
was not the champion of the prerogative, 
he was not the champion of the House of 
Commons, but the champion of the con- 
stitution. He then moved the following 
Address : . 
‘6 Most gracious Sovereign ; 
‘© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
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Majesty’s royal attention to every object 
of national concern, and to the true prin- 
ciples of our free constitution, which can 
only be secured by maintaining, in their 
just balance, the rights and privileges of 
every branch of the legislature.” 

Sir Wm. Molesworth said, that he should 
content himself with seconding the Ad- 
dress, and declaring that it had his entire 
concurrence: he highly approved the sen- 
timents of loyalty and gratitude that it 
expressed to his Majesty for the parental 
care manifested by him in his late appeal 
to the sense of his people. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he had hoped 
that ministers would have come forward 
on that day with such an address as would 
have passed the House unanimously. It 
was far from his desire to find any fault 
with the panegyric which the hon. mover 
had thought proper to pronounce on the 
deel minister ; no man admired his ta- 
ents more than he did, nor was there a 
person within those walls who more sin- 
cerely wished him a fair opportunity of 
displaying his distinguished abilities with 
advantage to his country and honour to 
himself. Of his integrity he was fully per- 
suaded, and of his determination to pre- 
serve his high character free from re- 
proach he had not the smallest doubt; 
but as he had been bred up under the no- 
tion of constantly entertaining a degree 
of jealousy of the conduct of ministers, he 
could not concur in that part of the Ad- 
dress which commended and thanked his 
Majesty for the late dissolution. It had 
been his determination very soon to have 
come forward with a motion for purifying 
the state of the representation of the for 
pe and of reforming that House, had the 
ate parliament been suffered to continue 
but a short time longer. Had that motion 
been made, and been made with the 
success which he might, with the as- 
sistance of the right hon. gentleman at the 
head of the Treasury, have been able to 
procure, he should have then been war- 
ranted in agreeing with the honourable 
mover, that his Majesty, by the late dis- 
solution, had aapealed to the sense of the 
people. As the state of the representation 
stood at present, he could not for a mo~ 
ment admit that the genuine sense of 
the people could be collected by a disso- 
lution of parliament. So far from it, the 
people had only been nominally concerned 
in the business, while in fact they had been 
sent down for a re-election to a number 
of smal] and desolated towns, the private 


loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Speech from the 
throne. : 

“We beg your Majesty will be assured, 
that we are animated with the warmest 
sentiments of loyalty, and an inviolable 
attachment to our excellent constitution, 
which are, we trust, ead Wade united in 
the hearts of your faithful subjects. 

“ We acknowledge, with the warmest 
gratitude and satisfaction, your Majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness in recurring, at so 
important a moment, to the sense of your 
people; and we trust that so seasonable 
an exercise of the power entrusted to 
your Majesty by the constitution, will 
not fail to be attended by the most happy 
and beneficial effects. 

‘¢ Your Majesty may be assured, that 
your faithful Commons will be ready to 
take proper measures for the application 
of the sums voted in the last parliament, 
and to grant such further sapplics as may 
appear to be necessary ; having the fullest 
confidence that all your Majesty's subjects 
will, from loyalty to your Majesty and 
zeal for the interests of the country, be 
ready to support those heavy burthens 
which, in consequence of a long and ex- 
pensive war, are now unavoidable; and 
that they will be sensible of the necessity 
of effectually providing for the mainte- 
nance of the national faith and the pub- 
lic credit, so essential to the power and 
prosperity of the state. 

“We also beg leave to assure your 
Majesty, that we shall apply our utmost 
attention to the means of preventing the 
increasing frauds in the revenue: that we 
shall take into our most serious consider- 
ation such commercial regulations as the 
present situation may immediately re- 
quire. 

«¢ That, in our deliberations on the af- 
fairs of the East India Company, so deeply 
connected with the general interests of 
the country, we shall be truly anxious to 
provide for the good government of our 
possessions in that part of the world. 

‘¢ That we shall be careful never to lose 
sight of the effects which any measure to 
be adopted for the purpose may have on 
our excellent constitution and our dearest 
interests at home; and that we are deeply 
penetrated with the gracious and pa- 
rental expressions of your Majesty’s af- 
fection and goodness to your people, and 
have the most dutiful reliance on your 
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property of individuals of a particular de- 
scription, under whose interest, and not 
by the pcople’s free choice, they had been 
returned to that House. His lordship 
enlarged on this idea very ably ; and after 
using several arguments to prove the ne- 
cessity of a parliamentary reform, expressed 
a hope that the gentlemen on the other 
side would consent, for the purpose of ob- 
taining unanimity, to adopt an Amend- 
ment he should propose, fur omitting so 
much of the Address as returned his Ma- 
jesty thanks for the late dissolution. As 
those who moved and seconded an Address 
were generally conceived to act, on such 
occasions, in concert with the minister, 
he declared he could pot give a silent vote 
on the occasion, but felt it to be a duty 
incumbent upon him to declare his wishes, 
that the right hon. gentleman had spared 
the House the disagreeable circumstance 
of being called upon to vote, what could 
not but be disagreeable to a great many 
gentlemen who had sat in the Jast parlia- 
ment, and who thought that parliament 
had distinguished itself as eminently as 
any House of Commons ever summoned to 
meet in Great Britain. He hoped, there- 
fore, for the sake of unanimity, the gen- 
tlemen on the other side would consent to 
leave out the paragraph of the Address 
which expressed an approbation of the 
Jate dissolution. 

Colonel North expressed his surprise 
that the honour of seconding the noble 
earl’s amendment should be left to him, 
and indecd that there had not been a com- 
oe set up by the other side of the 

ouse with the noble earl for bringiug 
forward such a proposition. The colonel 
reminded the House of the declaration 
made by Mr. Pitt in the last parliament, 
that he would not advise his Majesty to 
dissolve the parliament, and said, that in 
his short acquaintance with that House, 
he never recollected a measure of that 
importance brought forward of a sudden, 
on the very first day of the session, for the 
decision of the House, before the House 
had been afforded an opportunity for dis- 
cussion and examination. He was as lit- 
tle inclined to cavil at the panegyric be- 
stowed on the minister by the hon. mover 
of the Address as the noble earl ; but there 
were suggestions that presented themselves 
to his mind, which made it a little extra- 
ordinary for the hon. gentleman to call 
_ upon those members of the House who 

sat in the last parliament and approved its 
conduct, to lend their sanction to its eu- 
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logy. What was it they were to applaud 
him for?) Was it for the peace that he had 
taken a part in procuring?) ‘The colonel 
asked several other questions, and at length 
concluded with seconding the amendment. 
The Solicitor General (Mr. Macdonald ) 
said, that during the late elections they 
had all heard the sense of the people, and 
that their constituents had clearly decided 
against the conduct of the late ministry: 
it would be a most extraordinary thing, 
therefore, just after they had heard what 
the sense of the people was, to come there, 
and in the first act of their parliamentary 
proceeding to fly in the face of their con- 
stituents, and vote against their known 
opinion and wishes. He recapitulated 
some of the measures that he conceived 
had given the people so much offence, 
and particularly pointed out the India 
Bill, which he said every one of them had 
heard rung in their ears wherever they 
had been candidates. He justified the 
dissolution, as a necessary exercise of the 
constitutional prerogative of the crown; 
and declared that the situation in which 
that House stood, previous to its dissolu- 
tion, with two contending parties in it. 
struggling for power, and one of them 
possessing the smallest majority possible 
to exist, was exactly and precisely that 
case in which the royal prerogative was 
designed to be exercised. He dwelt on 
their being bound indispensably to speak 
the sense of their constituents, and charged 
the Inst parliament with having paid no- 
regard to that necessary part of their duty. 
Captain James Luttrell spoke in favour 
of the Address, and charged the last pare 
liament with having acted contrary to the 
sense of their constituents, by asserting in 
addresses to the throne, that certain sen- 
timents were the opinions of their consti- 
tuents, although the very next day they 
cate petitions upon their knees to 
lis Majesty from their constituents, di- 
rectly contradicting such assertions. He 
reminded gentlemen who had voted, as it 
were, in trammels in the late parliament, 
that they were new free and independent. 
Mr. Powys said, that had the noble earl 
moved an amendment stating the direct 
reverse to the part of the Address which 
he proposed to have left out, he could not 
have voted with him on such a question ; 
but to thank his Majesty for the dissolution 
of the late parliament, on the very tirst 
day of a session, was premature, and ap- 
peared to him to be preclusive of all future _ 
discussion of the subject. ‘That the disso- 
[3 H] 
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lution was necessary, as it had been de- 
clared to be by the learned gentleman 
who had lately spoken, was a position he 
was ready to admit, provided the learned 
gentleman could prove that the existence 
of the present administration was indispens 
sably necessary to the salvation of the 
country. Before he could think of voting 
for such an Address, as possibly the mini- 
ster might come to parliament for a bill of 
indemnity, Mr. Powys said, he must be 
informed how far it was deemed preclu- 
sive by the minister himself, and to what 
degree; since, should the Address pass, 
the House would be considered as pledged 
when the subject should hereafter come 
under discussion. 

Lord Delaval defended himself for hav- 

ing voted for the India Bill and with Mr. 
’ Fox on every question that was moved to- 
wards the close of the last parliament, by 
declaring that he then thought the no- 
tions he entertained and acted upon were 
the notions of the people, and that the de- 
clarations of the ministers to the contrary 
were fallacious. He reminded the House 
of a speech he had at that time made, in 
which he had declared as much, and after 
complimenting Mr. Pitt on his talents, had 
advised him to go down the stairs again by 
which he had got into place, totrace back his 
indirect path to power, and to enter at the 
door of that House, openly, manfully, and 
constitutionally, as the minister of the 
_ people and the House of Commons, in 
which case he had promised to open his 
arms to him, to embrace him cordially, 
and to give him every support in his power. 
This promise he held himself pledged to 
make good ; the people had convinced him 
that he had been mistaken as to their 
sense, and that his conduct had conse- 
quently been founded on error. The 
right hon. gentleman had been borne into 
that House through the portal, in the face 
of open day, on the shoulders of the people. 
His constituents at Berwick, and the con- 
stituents of the whole House, had declared 
their confidence in his character; and 
therefore, as an honest and independent 
man, he was determined to give him his 
vote that night, and on every occasion to 
lend him his support. 

Mr. Rolle said, he was empowered and 
commanded by his constituents to take 
the earliest opportunity of declaring to 
the House, that they approved of every 
part of his (Mr. Rolle’s) conduct in the 
support of the minister in the last parlia- 
ment, and that they reposed. the most im-- 
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pact confidence in Mr. Pitt. He said, he 
ad voted against the India Bill, and 
against the questions brought forward 
since Christmas, because he thought it his 
duty so to do, and for the same reason he 
should now vote for the Address. 

Sir Sampson Gidcon* said, he should act 
most ungratefully by his constituents, and 
ill requite their partiality to him, if he did 
not, on the present occasion, vote for the 
Address. He declared, that its being 
known that he was a friend to the mini- 
ster, had been the chief ground upon 
which he had succeeded at Coventry ; and 
that such was the determined sense of the - 
people in general in favour of Mr. Pitt, 
that wherever he had lately been in the 
country, he had been given to understand 
that the single circumstance of any candi- 
date’s avowing himself determined to sup- 
port the measures of administration, so 
long as their measures appeared calculated 
to promote the real interest of the coun- 
try, was sufficient to ensure an election 
against a rival of the other party. 

Mr. Milnes said, he should vote for the 
Address, because it would not only be 
agreeable to his constituents, but perfectly 
accord with his own opinion. He declared, 
that the sense of the large county, in 
which the city stood that he had the ho- 
nour to represent (York), was clearly and 
decidedly in favour of the present mini- 
ster, and that the dissolution had afforded 
the whole county of York the most heart- 
felt satisfaction. The conduct of the late 
ministers was held in execration. The 
India Bill was regarded as a desperate 
attempt to secure to the author of the 
measure and his colleagues in office an 
inordinate and unconstitutional degree of 
power, to the diminution of the legal pre- 
1ogative of the crown, and to the great 
danger of the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Adam stood up the advocate of his 
own consistency in.contradistinction to the 
conduct of lord Delaval. Mr. Adam said, 
he had never changed his opinion, nor did 
he see the least reason to alter it. He 
had voted for the India Bill, because he 
was persuaded it was a wise and necessary 


‘measure, and not a whit more harsh than 


the exigency of the case required. With 
regard to the clamour that had prevailed 
against it, far as it had spread, and much 
as it had preyed on popular credulity, he 


* Changed his name to Eardley, in July, 
1789; and was created Baron Eardley, of 
Spalding in Ireland, in September, 1789. 
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was persuaded it owed its rise and pro- 
Ser to artful misrepresentation, gross de- 
usion, and direct and palpable falsehood. 
A day would come, andl its arrival he 
trusted was not far off, when the truth 
would appet in spite of fallacy, when 
men would judge with candour, and decide 
without prejudice. That ministers should 
have made the most of the popular delu- 
- sion, he wondered not in the least; but 
their career had received a check, and that 
a glorious one, in the election for West- 
minster, where, as the scene of action was 
near at hand, it was difficult to conceal the 
real state of the case ; and men judged for 
themselves, by the best guides, authentic 
information and facts. ‘Though his right 
hon. friend’s election was not unanimous, 
it might be said to have been almost an 
unanimous one; and considering that he 
had to contend against al) the weight of 
ets office, all the interest of the East 
ndia Company, all the opposition of go- 
vernment, and the popular phrenzy of the 
times, it was a wonderful and most flatter- 
ing proof of the high degree of estimation 
in which his right hon. friend stood with 
the intelligent citizens of one of the first 
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again.” The House met onthe Monday 
following, the 26th of January, when Mr. 
Pitt declared, in words which Mr. Adam 
said he had taken down at the time, and 
shewn to several persons, who agreed they 
were the words spoken by the minister, 
‘¢ That he never would advise his Majesty, 
and were he, his Majesty would not take 
the advice to dissolve the parliament ; 
when, considering all circumstances, it 
would be attended with great disadvantage 
to the public, and that he considered the 
present time to be such.” 

Mr. Adam added, that he desired the 
minister, or any of his adherents, to point 
out any material difference between the 
period of the dissolution and the time at 
which the minister made the declaration : 
that he was aware there was one subject on 
which they might endeavour to state a 
difference, the Mutiny Bill; upon that he 
observed there was no real ground for 
argument ; because, if parliament had been 
dissolved at the period the declaration 
was made, a new one might have been re- 
turned before the Mutiny Bill would 
have expired. He observed upon this 
statement of uncontrovertible facts, that it 


cities in the kingdom. Mr. Adam stated, 
as an argument against agreeing to that ' 
clause of the Address which approved of , 
the dissolution of parliament aaa thanked 
his Majesty for it, that as that measure | 
was taken without any public necessity, | 


would be highly improper to come to 
an immediate approbation of a dissolution, 
which was evidently done in violation of 
the pledged word of the minister and the 
proferred opinion of his sovereign—a dis- 
solution which had suspended all public 


and against the most positive declarations , 


of his Majesty’s minister, it was not to be 
approved of without a regular and proper 
inquiry into the grounds upon which the 
measure was taken. 

He stated to the House the promise 
that the minister had made, and the time 
at which he made it. ‘That the House of 
Commons had met on Saturday 'the 24th 
of January ; that the meeting on that day 
was remarkable ; but the solemnity which 
attended it was still more remarkable, and 
such as had never taken place on any 
former occasion. On that day Mr. Powys 
asked the minister, with the strongest im- 
pressions of the importance of the occa- 
sion, Whether he meant to dissolve the 
parliament? and conjured him in the most 
emphatic manner to permit the House to 
Meet once more. Mr. Pitt replied in the 
phrase which he constantly used at that 
time, “ That he would not compromise 
the King’s prerogative by making any bar- 

gain relative to the dissolution, but that 
he could assure the hon. gentleman that 
i¢ was meant the House should meet 


business by an unusual exertion of pre- 
rogative, while a very short and temporary 
suspension of public business to maintain 
the undoubted privileges of the House of 
Commons had been loudly complained of. 

Lord North said, he had been in hopes 
that ministers would have proposed such 
an Address as should have met with no 
opposition. On the contrary, they had 
30 managed it as to set off hostilely, and 
lay the foundation for many future bick- 
erings, much heart-burning, and much 
discontent. He stated the ditterent grounds 
on which the late dissolution might be ar- 
gued with a view to its justification, and 
said, that, regarded as a matter of conve- 
nience to ministers, they certainly were 
not to be blamed for it; but then it was a 
bad principle to lay down, that ministers 
were justified in proceeding to the adop- 
tion of any measure of that magnitude 
merely for their own convenience. Having 
contended that ministers had acted rashly 
in dissolving parliament in the midst of a 
session, and declared that they could not 
urge as 2 plea tor it any conduct on the 
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part of opposition that impeded the pro- 
gress of the public business, his lordship 
stated that the measure had been of itself 
a very considerable means of procrastina- 
tion and delay, both of which must neces- 
sarily be considered as extremely disad- 
vantageous to the public under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country. Ifany 
man had a right to be.angry with the last 
parliament, it was himself; for at the 
commencement of that parliament he had 
been seated high in power, and apparently 
possessed the confidence of a considerable 
majority of the House of Commons. His 
division on the Address had been 212. 
The division of opposition was nearly 
what it had been that day, viz. 130; and 
yet flattering as these facts appeared to be 
at the time, in two or three years after he 
was obliged to quit his high sityation. He 
advised the right hon. gentleman, there- 
fore, not to rely too confidently on his 
own sccurity, nor to exult too trium- 
phantly on his pea majority. 

Mr. Fox spoke in support of the amend- 
ment. He considered the calling upon 
those of the late parliament—a parliament 
deserving of as much praise as any par- 
liament that had ever sat, to subscribe to 
their own condemnation, -by acceding to 
an Address containing a paragraph ap- 
plauding and thanking his Majesty for his 
dissolution of it, to be adding a degree of 
insult to victory, and exercising an arro- 
gant and indecent triumph at the expense 
of the conquered. Mr. Fox entered into 
a general defence of the India Bill, de- 
claring that he shrank not from the re- 
sponsibiity of that measure. He was the 
author of it; and if there was guilt in 
having proposed it, he was chargeable 
with that guilt. Personally responsible 
for having brought forward the Bill, he 
could not be so as to be made subject to 
personal punishment ; but responsible, in 
the only manner in which responsibility 
for such conduct could attach, he certainly 
was; responsible with his character, re- 
sponsible at the tribunal of the public. He 
was glad that he had risked his situation 
for that Bill, even though it was lost; and 
though he never, perhaps, might again be 
a minister, he would ever persist in main- 
taining, that the man who was afraid of 
risking every thing personal on a measure 
of importance, on a measure that he was 
himself persuaded was a good measure for 
the country, was unfit to be minister. The 
India Bill, he wes well convinced, was that 
sort of measure; and he was persuaded, 
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when it should hereafter be coolly consi- 
dered, when the necessity for it on the 
one hand, and the design, scope, and ex- 
tent of it on the other, were fairly viewed 
and equally balanced, it would be admit- 
ted to be a good, a salutary, and a proper 
Bill for the purpose. That he meant 
either now, or at any other time, to shrink 
from it, was untrue: he never had, he 
never would shrink from it; he avowed it 
originally, he avowed it then. In like 
manner he avowed the Resolution on which 
the Address to his Majesty was founded, 
that desired that no dissolution might 
take place;. a prayer which the House 
had been given to understand should be 
complied with. On the present occasion, 
therefore, he charged ministers with having 
broken the royal word, and said one thing 
to the House while they meant to do 
another. Mr. Fox said, the conduct of 
the minister, in his endeavour that day to 
trample upon opposition and treat it con- 
temptuously, betrayed something, as it 
were, like the passion of insolence. He 
cautioned the right hon. gentleman, there- 
fore, not to exult so exceedingly in his 
change of situation, nor to triunph too in- 
ordinately, because the dissolution had 
answered his purpose. Majorities were 
not always secure, nor always steady. Let 
the right hon. gentleman look to the year 
1709, and let him recollect that there was 
such a person as Dr. Sacheverel. Not 
that he meant to degrade the right hon. 
entleman’s talents by putting them on a 
ooting with those of Sacheverel, - but 
merely to remind him, that in the year 
1709 the times were exceedingly similar 
to the present, and the new parliament 
that had then been just called, were to the 
full as partial to Dr. Sacheverel as the 
present new parliament was obviously 
partial to the right hon. gentleman. Those 
who had got possession of the government 
then (during the four last years of queen 
Anne) would, in all probability, have de- 
stroyed the constitution, had not the hand 
of Providence happily interposed and pre- 
vented it. Mr. Fox recommended it to 
Mr. Pitt to bring forward the necessary 
measures to prevent the illicit practices 
upon the revenue, commending the very 
excellent reports that had been made upon 
that subject by the committee of the last 
parliament. He said, whenever the right 
hon. gentleman did this, or brought for. 
ward any proposition to support the credit 
of the nation, he might depend on his sup- 
port, as he wished the public business to 
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go on without interruption. He took no- | 
tice of what Mr. Milnes had said about 
York, and declared, that respectable as 
that gentleman might be, he did not be- 
lieve that either the House or the city of 
York would be bencfited by the exchange. 

Mr. Milnes said, he verily believed the 
politics of lord Jolin Cavendish, and the 
measures he had supported, lost him the 
city of York. ; 

Ir. Chancellor Pitt said, he was fully con- 
vinced of the importance of unanimity, and 
was extremely Aesicous of procuring it, if 
it could be obtained; but he was not for 
purchasing a hollow unanimity, by blink- 
Ing a great constitutional question, and 
passing over the dissolution of the last 

arliament, when it was so clearly esta- 
plished that it had given the most solid 
satisfaction throughout the kingdom. As 
on the one hand, he was not willing to 
blink that great question for the sake of 
the unanimity of an hour, so on the other, 
he was not afraid to state fairly how far 
he did conceive the present Address would 
preclude and pledge the House, when 
they came hereafter to discuss the cir- 
cumstance of the dissolution. If it should 
appear that in the conduct of the dissolu- 
tion there had been any trifling irregu- 
larity or error, he should in that case 
think the present Address precluded any 
censure for such irregularity; but God 
forbid that the Address, or any thing else, 
should prevent any capital criminality, if 
criminality of that sort there should be 
discovered in the dissolution, from being 
fairly brought out, fully investigated, and, 
if proved, punished with due severity. 
Having said this, he mentioned among 
the fortunate events that had happened, 
the final conclusion of the definitive 
treaty with the states general. He next 
took notice of the various arguments that 
had been used in the debate, and by col- 
Jecting them severally from lord North, 
Mr. Adam, and Mr. Fox, and comparing 
the violences of one with the other, threw 
an air of ridicule upon the whole. He 
took notice of Mr. Fox’s having had the 
firmness to avow the India Bill, and still 
to glory in it, although he lost what he 
risked—his power and situation, by it. He 
said this firmness was not to be sufficiently 
admired; but that Mr. Fox’s declaring 
himself willing to bear the responsibility 
was a little ridiculous, because in the 
very next sentence he declared the 
responsibility to amount to nothing, as 
he could not be made personally respon- 
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sible for having merely proposed a bill to 
parliament. ‘The only responsibility he 
was liable to, was the responsibility of 
character, and responsibility at the tribu- 
nal of the public. This sort of responsi-’ 
bility had already been brought to the 
test. Mr. Fox had been tried before that 
tribunal of the public, who had nearly 
unanimously found him guilty. He also 
adverted to what lord North had said of 
the last parliament, and owned, that if any . 
thing could be a justification of that par- 
liament, the noble lord had stated the 
single merit, that would indeed serve to 
cover a multitude of sins, viz. he had 
stated that the last parliament had the 
virtue to put an end to his administration, 
and to the calamitous war which the noble 
lord had brought upon the country. He 
would proceed to take notice of two or 
three observations that had fallen from the , 
right hon. gentleman, and from the right 
hon. gentleman’s learned friend behind 
him, relative to that ‘ glorious check to 
the career of ministers,” as it was called, 
the Westminster election. The ingenuity 
of the learned gentleman had found out 
that the right hon. gentleman’s election 
was almost unanimous, although they had 
that day been inquiring why no return 
had been made, and had learnt that 
many thousands voted for two other can- 
didates. But, said the learned gentleman, 
the success was wonderful, considering 
that the right hon. gentleman had to con- 
tend with the powers of public office, 
with the powers of the India Company, 
and with, what the learned gentleman was 
pleased to term, popular phrenzy. The 
right hon. gentleman, said Mr. Pitt, has 
to lament that he had to contend with 
the powers of public office, because he 
endeavoured to subvert government. He 
has to lament that he had to contend with 
the India Company, because he endea- 
voured to seize upon their property, and 
to seize upon their most sacred rights ; 
and he has to lament that he had to con- 
tend with what is termed the popular 
phrenzy, because the people at large have 
seen and condemned his conduct. But 
what allies the right hon. gentleman had 
to fight for him are not noticed. The de- 
gree of influence used in his favour has 
not been observed upon, nor any respect 
paid to those charms which alone can 
supersede every other consideration among 
us all, and command unanimity, when no- 
thing else could occasion it. Having pur- 
sued this vein of sarcasm and ridicule, 
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Mr. Pitt took notice of Mr. Fox’s glories 
nat being merely confined to Westminster, 
but extended to the extremest corner of 
the island, to which the right hon. gentle- 
man’s partialities had not formerly gone. 
His success at Kirkwall ought not, he 
thought, to be denied its share of praise : 
it was well entitled to * Pursue the triumph 
and partake the gale.’”? Mr. Pitt con- 
cluded by declaring that he could not 
consent, either at the price of unanimity 
or for any other consideration, to alter the 
Address in any part of it. 

The question being put, That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
question, the House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Edw. James Eliot - 
¥aas Mr. Robert Smith - t 282 
Sir Francis Basset - - 
Noes Mr. North- - <= « - 114 


The amendment was consequently ne- 
gatived. After which the original Ad- 
dress was agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons 
Address.| His Majesty returned this 
Answer : 

«© Gentlemen ; 

«¢] return you my most cordial thanks 
for this very loyal and dutiful Address. 
The affectionate expressions of attach- 
ment from my faithful Commons, and 
their zealous regard to the principles of 
our invaluable constitution, must ever af- 
ford me the most sincere satisfaction.”’ 


_Petition from Mr. Fox complaining of 
the Conduct and Return of the High 
Bailiff of Westminster.| May 25. A 
Petition was presented to the House from 
Mr. Fox, setting forth : . 

«© That at the late election of two 
citizens to serve in this present parliament 
for the city of Westminster, the right hon. 
sir Samuel Hood, bart. baron Hood of the 
kingdom of Ireland, sir Cecil Wray, bart., 
and the petitioner, were candidates; and 
that, a poll being demanded, the same 
was opened by Thomas Corbett, bailiff of 
the liberty of the dean and chapter of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter at West- 
minster, on the Ist of April 1784, and 
continued from day to day, Sundays ex- 
cepted, until the 17th of May, being the 
day before the day on which this present 
parliament was summoned to meet, and 
when the writs for the election of members 
to serve therein were commanded to be 
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returned ; on which said 17th of May, at 
three of the clock in the afternoon, the 
said Thomas Corbett finally closed the 
said poll; and that the numbers upon the 
said poll, at the final close of the same, 
were as follows, viz. For lord Hood 
6694; for the petitioner 6233; for sir 
Cecil Wray 5998; and that, in conse- 
quence of an agreement proposed by lord 
viscount Mahon, on the part of lord Hood 
and sir Cecil Wray, and entered into be- 
tween the said candidates at the com- 
mencement of the said poll, eleven in- 
spectors on each side, and five friends on 
each side, constantly attended the said 
poll, and no vote, to which any objection 
was made, was received for the petitioner 
on the said poll, without an appeal to the 
presiding officer, and his decision that such 
vote was good; and that, in the early 
part of the said poll, sir Cecil Wray ob- 
tained a majority of votes thereon, to the 
number of 318; and that, from the time 
such majority began to be diminished, to 
the final close of the said poll, almost every 
vote which was tendered for the petitioner 
was vehemently contested, and every ob- 
jection which could be suggested, either 
by inspectors, friends, or counsel, was 
made thereto; and that the said poll was 
finally closed by the said Thomas Corbett, 
neither by the consent of the candidates, 
nor after a certain interval without the 
tender of any vote, but by his the bailiff’s 
own authority, because the King’s writ to 
the sheriff commanded the same to be 
returned by the 18th of May 1784; and 
that the said precept from the sheriff to 
the bailiff of Westminster, after informing 
the said bailiff that he the said sheriff bad 
received a certain writ of the King to him 
directed, which is in such precept set out 
in the very words thereof, commands the 
said bailiff to cause two citizens to be 
elected for the said city, according to the 
exigency of the said writ, and in what 
manner he shall have executed that 
precept, immediately after the said elec- 
tion, to make known to the said sheriff, so 
that he may certify the same to the King 
in his Chancery, as by the said writ he is 
commanded; and that not only the plain 
and precise terms of the said writ and 
precept, but the constant and invariable 
usage of parliament, require a return of 
members to serve in parliament on or 
before the 18th of May, being, in this 
instance, the day on which the parliament 
was summoned to meet; and that the Act 
of the 10th and 11th of king Willham 3, 
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ch. 7, doth positively and unequivocally 
require the sheriff, or other officer, having 
the execution and return of any writ for 
the election of members to serve in any 
new parliament summoned and called, to 
make return of the same on or before the 
day that such parliament shall be called 
to meet; and that, after the final close of 
the said poll, at three of the clock in the 
afternoon, on the 17th of May, a scrutiny 
of the said poll was demanded on behalf 
of sir Cecil Wray, which was immediately 
objected to by the petitioner, who strongly 
urged that such scrutiny could not be 
proceeded upon by the said bailiff after the 
time on which, by law, he was required to 
return the said writ; and that, when he 
had finally closed the said poll, because 
by law he had no power to continue the 
same any longer, it would be inconsistent 
and absurd to grant a scrutiny into such 
poll, to commence and be proceeded upon 
by him after his power to continue such 
poll was terminated; yet the said bailiff 
did take upon him, contrary to the exi- 
gency of the writ, the positive injunctions 
of the said statute, and the invariable law 
and usage of parliament, in the most 
arbitrary and illegal manner, to declare 
that he would grant such scrutiny, to 
commence and be proceeded upon after 
the day appointed for the return of the 
writs for summoning this parliament; and 
that, immediately after the final close of 
the poll, and casting up the numbers, 
which appeared to be in favour of lord 
Hood and the petitioner, the electors of 
the said city and liberty caused an in- 
denture of return of lord Hood and the 
petitioner, executed by the said electors, 
to be tendered to the said high bailiff, but 
he positively refused to accept or to 
execute the same; and that, notwith- 
standing such pete of granting a 
scrutiny, the said bailiff, being well aware 
that he was bound by law to make a return 
on or before the said 18th of May, and 
that it was not lawful for him, on any 
pretence, to refuse or neglect to make a 
return, did, on the said 17th of May, make 
to the sheriff of Middlesex the return 
hereinafter set forth; and that the sheriff 
of the county of Middlcsex has made the 
following return to the clerk of the crown: 
{ Here follows a copy of the Return, see, 
- 808.] and that the said bailiff, in re- 
haa to execute the said indenture ten- 
dered to hiin, and to return the petitioner 
as one of the two citizens duly elected to 
serve in parliament for the said city, ac- 
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cording to the usual course of proceedin 
in such cases, and in the common an 
established form of returns, and in making 
such special return as aforesaid, has con- 
ducted himself in a manner equally arbi- 
trary, illegal, unconstitutional, and un. 
precedented, and which, if countenanced, 
would not only totally subvert the ancient 
forms of election of members to serve in 
parliament, but would defeat all the wise 
ends for which those forms were at first 
adopted, and have since hitherto invariably 
prevailed; and that the petitioner con- 
ceives, and is advised, that the said retusn 
is highly injurious to the petitioner, a 
palpable breach of duty in the said bailiff, 
an open violation of the act of parliament, 
a wilful disobedience to the writ, and a 
manifest disregard of the invariable law 
and usage of parliament, and therefore 
complains to the House of the said return 
so made by the said bailiff to the sheriff of 
Middlesex, and by the said sheriff annexed 
to the said writ for Middlesex, returned 
by him to the clerk of the crown: and 
therefore praying the House to take the 
same into immediate consideration, and 
to order the said bailiff forthwith to execute 
the said indenture of return so tendered 
to him, and to make a proper and perfect 
return, to be annexed to the said writ for 
Middlesex, or to give the petitioner such 
further or other relief in the premises as 
to the House shall seem meet.” | 


Debates in the Commons respecting the 
Westminster Scrutiny.] As soon as the 
above Petition was read, 7 

Lord Mulgrave desired to know upon 
what ground this petition was delivered, 
under a claim to be heard before a coms 
mittee, appointed under the authority of 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill? As the best means 
of coming at this, his lordship moved, 
« That an Act made in the 10th of his 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act to 
‘ regulate the trials of controverted elec- 
‘ tions, or returns of members to serve in 
‘ parliament,’ might be read.” 

Mr. Fox said, he considered himself as 
entitled to petition the House, and to have 
that petition referred to a committee, to 
be chosen according to the regulations of 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill; for which reason he 
had delivered the petition which had been 
just read ; and he meant to move, if there 
-was no objection stated to it, that the said 
petition be sent to a committee to be 
balloted for on Friday se’nnight. 

Lord Mulerave said, he had moved to 
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have the clause of the Act read, which he 
took to be perfectly regular, and therefore 
desired it might be read, as he did not 


conceive the petition came within the Act:. 


and in that case he should make a motion, 
somewhat different from that proposed to 
be made by the right hon. gentleman. 
The clause of the Act was read. 

Lord Mudcrave then entered into a 
discussion of the true intent and meaning 
of Mr. Grenville, when he originally pro- 
posed the Bill, declaring that he was in 
parliament, and took a considerable part 
in carrying the Bill through against the 
powerful enemies it had to contend with 
at the time. The sole purview of the Bill 
went to the seats of parties, it ordered 
notice to be sent of the committee, &c. 
to the petitioners and sitting members, 
and could not be construed as having any 
relation to elections pending. In expla- 
nation, and by way of illustrating this as- 
sertion, his lordship quoted Mr. Gren- 
ville’s expressions at the time the Bill was 
under consideration; from whence he de- 
clared, that all election matters and merits 
not specifically and obviously included 
within the purview of Mr. Grenville’s Bill, 
remained subject to the old common law 
as it stood before the passing of the sta- 
tute, and that consequently the petition 
could only be received and considered by 
the House as any other petition that was 
without the meaning of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill. The petitioner might be heard by 
his counsel at the bar in support of it, 
and to such a motion he should have no 
objection ; but at present he should move, 
«* That the said petition does not come 
within the description of a petition com- 
plaining of an undue election or return of 
a member or members to serve in parlia- 
ment, the proceedings upon which are 
regulated by two Acts, made in the 10th 
and 11th years of his present Majesty’s 
reign, for regulating the trials of contro- 
verted elections, or returns of members to 
serve in parliament.” 

The Master of the Rolls seconded the 
motion. He said, the Act of Mr. Gren- 
ville, of which he thought highly, clearly 
regarded sitting members only, and pro- 
vided for the trial of an election-cause be- 
tween parties. In the present case there 
were no parties, there had bcen no elec- 
tion, there was no return. It was impos- 
sible to say who was chosen, and there 
was but one petitioner. If he were to 
give his opinion upon the paper that had 
been delivered to the sheriff by the high 
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bailiff, he should certainly not pronounce 
it a return of members, for it stated not 
who were, according to the judgment of 
the returning officer, duly elected; it was 
merely a return of another kind, a history 
of the proceedings at the Westminster 
ye an account of the res gestc there, 

y way of apology made by the high 
bailiff to the sheritt, as a justification of 
himsclf for not being able to make a com- 
plete return. The statute of the 11th of 
king William had been a good deal men- 
tioned the preceding day: it was, he said, 
to him no new business; and he had his 
doubts whether that statute had any re- 
ference whatever to the high bailiff. He 
was inclined to think it had not, because 
no such person as the high bailiff, or any 
other returning officer, other than the 
sheriff, was recognised in it. That Act 
ordered the sheriff to make his return to 
the writs, for the election of members to 
serve in parliament, to the clerk of the 
crown, and directed that the sheriff should 
pay to the said clerk of the crown the an- 
cient and lawful fees of four shillings and 
no more, for every knight of the shire, 
and two shillings and no more, for every 
citizen, burgess, or baron of the Cinque- 
ports, and should charge the same in his 
account. Upon this the Master of the 
Rolls reasoned, to prove that the sheriff 
alone was amenable to the statute, asking 
what account the high bailiff ever kept 
at the crown office, and what fees he ever 
paid there? He was clearly of opinion, 
that the petition came not within the 
meaning of Mr. Grenville’s Bill. 

Mr. Fox declared, that he would be free 
to confess, that in one point he was rather 
inclined to the opinion of the learned 
gentleman, and that was merely with re- 
spect to the return; but that although his 
petition was not within the letter of the 
Bill of Mr. Grenville, he was persuaded it 
came within the spirit of it, and he hoped 
the House would have suffered it to go to 
a committee, though he saw pretty plainly 
that it was not their intention. He took 
notice of the Master of the Rolls having 
declared that it was no new business: he 
said, he verily believed it was not a new 


‘ business to any of the learned gentlemen 
ihe saw opposite to him, for he was per- 


suaded they had all been consulted in the 
contrivance and fabrivation of the curious 
device that had been hit upon, which, 
though it was not to be deemed so fata 
return as to permit him to petition the 
House upon it, so as to obtain a hearing 
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before 3 committee upon their oaths, it 
was nevertheless to be deemed a return 
sufficient to exculpate and save an atro- 
cious delinquent from punishment. From 
this remark, Mr. Fox proceeded to state 
the peculrar difficulties that had been 
thrown in the way of his being returned 
for Westminster. He said every other 
candidate in the kingdom had been al- 
lowed to try his chance fairly ; but it ap- 
peared to have been determined by ad- 
ministration, that let Mr. Fox have ever 
so great a majority, let him even have 
had all the votes of all the clectors, that 
unfortunate candidate was to have been 
prevented from taking his seat for West- 
minster. Various had been the strata- 
gems put in practice to defeat his election. 
At first the design seemed to have been, 
to poll any votes for his rival, no matter 
how bad; but that method was soon 
abandoned, as too glaringly partial to be 
persisted in: then probably the idea of 
making a double return was paused upon; 
but as in that case a petition would have 
carried the matter before a committee of 
the House, under Mr. Grenville’s Bill, the 
right to the seat would have been de- 
cided sooner than it was wished to be, 
and therefore that plan was likewise aban- 
doned. All along administration had 
used their whole weight and influence 
against him, and aggravated the expense 
to the utmost, by way of harassing the 
enemy as much as santas last of all, 
the ingenious thought of drawing up for 
the high bailiff such a paper as would 
preserve him from danger, though the 
unfortunate candidate could neither pro- 
ceed upon it one way nor the other, so as 
to obtain that seat which he was fairly en- 
titled to, was adopted and carried into 
practice. 

Mr. Fox added other arguments to 

rove how far the persecution was carried ; 
if he attempted to avail himself of one 
statute, to which, from the complexion 
of his case, it appeared to be ap ficable, 
he was immediately told, it had no re- 
ference to that act of parliament; if he 
looked to another with a hope that it 
would protect him, and obtain that for 
him which in reason and justice he had a 
right to claim, he was told, he was as 
wide of the mark as ever, and so on: he 
had no doubt he should find it ad inf- 
nstum. With regard to a scrutiny, should 
the House be of opinion that it ought to 
proceed, what hope could he entertain of 
getting his seat for years? In London the 
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scrutiny had continued for ten days, and 
about twenty votes only had been gone 
through; in what time, then, was it likel 
that the poll for Westminster should be 
brought to a conclusion? He took notice 
that a learned friend of his, speaking of 
the partiality of the electors towards him, 
had carried the paradox rather too far, and 
declared, that the votes for him had been 
almost universal : he would not venture to 
say this; but though he had not a ma- 
jority of votes, yet it might fairly be said, 
that when a candidate like him, a known 
object of the enmity and persecution of 
government, ventured to stand for West- 
minster, to obtain an equality of votes, he 
must have a majority of wishes. He ob- 
served, that the latin word votum admitted 
of two translations, both of which ap- 
pict to his case; for he might be said to 
ave enjoyed the majority of the voices of 
his constituents, or he could not have 
been honoured with an equality of their 
votes. If, however, he had been chosen 
by the unanimous votes of all the West- 
minster electors, and lord Hood and sir 
Cecil Wray had chosen to demand a scru- 
tiny, he was persuaded they might have 
kept him out of the House the whole 
session, perhaps the whole parliament. 
As the case stood, he was sincerely of 
opinion that his petition ought, from its 
coming within the spirit of Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill, to go to a committee; there were 
arties, complete parties to try the cause 
etween; lord Hood and he were one 
party; sir Cecil Wray and his electors 
another : sir Cecil Wray ought to petition, 
and then they would be properly before 
the House. As to there being no sitting - 
members—.What sitting members were 
there in the case of a double return ? 
Mr. Fox argued upon the necessity for 
a new law to be made, in order to bring 
cases like his within the jurisdiction of 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill: at present, he said, 
those who affected to be most fond of that 
statute, took most pains to narrow its scope 
and confine its effects. This bad that 
day been fully exemplified in the case of 
the Bedfordshire Petition. He saw the 
utility of that Bill more and more, and he 
wished to extend its jurisdiction to all 
possible cases of election. He remarked 
that he hzd somewhere heard something 
of the kindness shewn him by the electors 
of Ross and Kirkwall, when his election 
for Westminster was, asit had been termed, | 
in its most forlorn state. Upon that head 
he could only say, that he was as much 
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surprised when he learnt that he was to 
be returned for Kirkwall, as any one gen- 
tleman in the House could be. he 
honour was altogether unexpected by 
him, nor did he hear of it, till two days 
before he was chosen ; but though he had 
not looked there for a resource, yet it 
would have been the height of imprudence 
for him, if he meant to be in parliament, 
to have trusted solely to Westminster. 
Of that he was aware all along, and his 
opinion was now fully confirmed. 

Mr. Fox, before he sat down, said, it 
was his duty to present the petition, and 
to get it referred to a committee under 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill, if he could ; he owed 
it to his constituents, and he wished either 
to have a declaration from that House, 
that the high bailiff’s paper was a return, 
or an order for him to make one. He was 
sure he was legally chosen, and that by a 
considerable majority, although it might 
be thought he was not. Possibly some 
hundreds who had voted for him would 
say, they voted for sir Cecit Wray, and 
so he was persuaded would others who 
voted for sir Cecil Wray say, they voted 
for him; but he knew the fact was not 
so; and that as to any real mistake of 
that kind, if there were any, there could 
be but very few. The seat he claimed as 
his right; he was contending for the pos- 
session by virtue of that right, and he 
wished to have it fairly tried: if sir Cecil 
Wray should appear to be legally chosen, 
let him take his seat; at any rate, lord 
Hood ought to have his seat, and the 
clectors for Westminster be represented 
in some sort in Parliament. Mr. Fox, in 
the course of his speech, asked the 
Master of the Rolls, if, when he, the 
preceding day, called out audi alteram 
partem, he translated the word alteram, as 
alluding only to one of the two parties? 
He also mentioned the learned gentle- 
man’s having given the public to under- 
stand by his vote for Westminster, that 
he lived in his stables. Before he con- 
cluded, Mr. Fox said, he should not take 
the sense of the House by a division, but 
if the question were carried against him, 
(as he supposed, from the present temper 
and disposition of the House, it would 
be), he should move atierwards, that leave 
be given to bring up the petition, and that 
he might be heard by his counsel upon it 
at the bar of the House. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt contended, that 
instead of fairly and dispassionately ar- 
guing the petition on either of its true 
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grounds, the construction of the: statute 
or the practice of parliament, the right 
hon. gentleman had chosen, as usual, to 
throw out a great deal of inflammatory 
assertion, to scatter his invectives at ran- 
dom, and to mix much extraneous matter 
with his arguments, of a sort that could 
have been introduced with no other mo- 
tive than for the purpose of confounding 
truth and falsehood, and by that means 
misleading the judgments and alarming 
the prejudices of the House. Had the 
right hon. gentleman fairly argued his 
petition, the whole merits of the case 
would have been found to lie in a narrow 
compass, and it would have been a very 
easy matter to follow his facts, and to put 
the question in its true point of view. 
The question was not, what had happened 
during the election for Westminster, nor 
what the difficulties: were which the en- 
mity of administration had provided for 
the unfortunate candidate, who had taken 
up so much of the time of the House in 
stating and describing the lamentable cir- 
cumstances that had befallen him. The 
question merely was, did the petition 
upon the table come within the purview of 
Mr. Grenviile’s Bill? If it did, it un- 
doubtedly ought to go to a committee; 
but if the House should be of opinion that 
it did not, undoubtedly it was neither 
consonant with the orders of the House 
that it should remain on the table, nor 
right that it should interrupt the regular 
business the House was at that time en- 
gaged in. The unfortunate candidate, 
among many other of the melancholy 
grievances he complained of, and which 
he had taken such pains to impress upon 
the minds of the House, with a view to 
hold himself out to the public as an ob- 
ject of the most unexampled ministerial 
persecution, had said, that let him resort 
to what statute he would, still he was to 
be told he could derive no benefit from it. 
To what was this to be ascribed, but to 
the right hon. gentleman (or rather, as 
he had chosen to describe himself, to the 
unfortunate canditate’s choosing to resort 
to such acts of parliament as could not, 
by any fair construction of any of their 
clauses, be admitted to be at all applicable 
to his case? Statutes, however beneficial 
in their operation, however deservedly 
popular, must ever be taken as they were, 
and construed according to their clear 
impgrt. Every act of parliament had its 
particular object, and could not be made 
applicable to such cases as by their ex- 
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press wording their provisions did not 
extend to. This was the case with Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill, and the petition upon the 
table ; to which the clause of the Act that 
the House had heard read, had no re- 
ference whatever. Nor was there any 
thing in the argument of the unfortunate 
candidate, that in the case of a double 
return there were no sitting members. 
The fact was, on every double return 
there were four sitting members instead 
of two. With regard to the statute of 
king William not applying, he knew not 
whether the unfortunate candidate had most 
cause to lament, or the fortunate high bailiff 
had most reason to rejoice at the circum- 
stance. Happy it undoubtedly was for 
the high bailiff, that it turned out that he 
had duly discharged his duty, and fully 
complied with his oath and with all that 
the statute required at his hands, in stating 
his reasons for not having made the return 
which the unfortunate candidate had ex- 
pected. With respect to the pointed 
charge which the unfortunate candidate 
had made against his learned friend, the 
charge of not coming new to the business, 
every man who was acquainted with the 
respectable character of the learned gen- 
tleman, and his uncommon share of pro- 
fessional knowledge and professional Iearn- 
ing, would not only wonder if the 11th of 
king William were new to him, but even 
if almost any of the laws in our statute- 
book came under that description ; indeed 
the right hon. gentleman had forgot that 
he himself had taken care that the business 
should not be new to any part of the 
House, since on the first day of the session, 
before a Speaker was chosen, and before 
any business whatever could be brought 
on consistently with the forms and prac- 
tice of the House, he had risen and urged 
it most indecently upon their notice. The 
right hon. gentleman, not contented with 
most foully and illiberally abusing admi- 
nistration, and imputing to them designs 
which they had not dreamt of, and devices 
which they had never practised ; not con- 
tented with insulting the understandings 
of that House, contemning its decisions 
and arraigning its justice, had exceeded 
even his usual scope, and carried his in- 
vective beyond those walls, comprehending 
all his constituents in one general censure; 
a censure that involved in it the charge of 
periwy: [A cry of, No! no!] Sosoon 

ad the right hon. gentleman forgot his 
obligations to the electors of Westminster, 
so soon had he lost sight of the arts of 
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ingratiating himself in their favour, which 
he had been practising for the last two 
months with unexampled zeal, aod accord- 
ing to his own account, with such unex- 
ampled success, that he had not only ob- 
tained a majority of their votes, but, 
according to his own elegant translation 
of the Latin word ¢ votum,’ a majority of 
their voices, and even what was still more, 
a majority of their wishes! With regard 
to the time that a scrutiny would take, the 
bare mention that in the election of Van- 
deput and Trentham, 1,500 votes were set 
aside in the course of one session only, 
when sessions were much shorter than they 
had been of late years, was sufficient to 
prove that the unfortunate candidate had 
very greatly gs hts the length of time 
a scrutiny was likely to take up before it _ 
could be completed ; and as to the imputed 
wish of ministers to keep the city of West- 
minster without its representatives, he 
would leave it to the good sense of gen- 
tlemen to determine, whether it was ikely 
that administration should entertain so 
absurd a wish as that of preventing lord 
Hood and sir Cecil Wray (who probably 
might be the members returned at the end 
of the scrutiny) from taking their seats, 
since it was pretty well known that both 
those gentlemen were actuated by senti- 
ments, and that they entertained political 
principles friendly to the present govern- 
ment. He said, what impressed his mind, 
from an impartial consideration of the 
whole of the case, and which he presumed 
made the same impression on the minds 
of all candid men, was the necessity for 
a new law to regulate the elections for 
Westminster in future; a law that might 
direct the duration and limit the conti- 
nuance of those elections, so that the bai- 
liff of Westminster should be able to take 
the poll, and even conclude a scrutiny, 
(should a scrutiny in his judgment appear 
to be necessary) in sufficient time to ena- 


_ ble him to make a complete return to the 


sheriff, by the period appointed in the 
writ for such return to be made to the 
clerk of the crown. An act of parliament 
hke that-he had described, Mr. Pitt said, 
appeared to him to be highly necessary ; 
and he trusted he should have the support 
of the right hon. gentleman and of the 
whole House, when a Bill for the purpose 
should be submitted to their consideration ; 
by that means endeavouring to convince 
the public at large of the wisdom and 
sieeuaagles of a measure, which ever 

ad been, and still was, nearest his heart, 
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viz. @ sober, temperate, and useful reform 
of the state of parliamentary representa- 
tion. He wished the case of the West- 
minster election to be fully heard and 
impartially discussed; but he was firmly 
of opinion that the petition came not 
within the purview of Mr. Grenville’s Bill; 
and being of that opinion, his regard for 
the rules and orders of the House obliged 
him not only to vote against the petition 
going to a committee, but against its re- 
wnaining on the table, till it came there in 
a manner more consonant to the orders of 
the House and the practice of parliament. 

The motion was agreed to; after which 
the petition was withdrawn. It was again 
presented in the course of the evening, 
and ordered, ‘“* That the matter of the 
said petition be heard at the bar of this 
House upon Friday the 28th inst. and that 
the petitioner be then at liberty to be 
heard by his counsel in support of the said 
Petition.” The bailiff and deputy bailiff 
were ordered to attend at the same time. 

May 31. Mr. Fox presented a Petition 
from certain electors of Westminster, 
complaining that no return was made, and 
that they were liable to be taxed, though 
unrepresented in parliament; the peti- 
tioners therefore prayed the House to 
take the facts alleged into their immediate 
consideration. Mr. Fox moved, * That 
the Petition do lie on the table.” 

Mr. Dundas urged the impropriety of 
any such motion, as it would put the House 
into this absurd predicament: when they 
had heard and. decided upon Mr. Fox’s 
petition, the hearing of which was in pro- 
gress, they would have the same cause to 
try over again, as the petition just read 
was for the most part precisely the same 
with that of Mr. Fox. He therefore 
moved, by way of amendment, to leave 
out the words, ** do lie on the table,” and 
insert, ** be taken into consideration with 
that of the right hon. Charles James Fox.” 

Mr. Rolle seconded the amendment, 
declaring that the business of that House 
ought not to be retarded; that however 
Mr. Fox and the Westminster electors 
might wish to lead the House and take 
up their time, he had an estate and pro- 
perty which he was desirous of looking 
after, and having no views to hereafter, 
and no object within those walls but serving 
his country, he wished to go on with the 

blic business without delay. The right 

on. gentleman might think he could still 
lead that House; but he trusted he would 
find himself mistaken: and if he thought 
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he could lead the people, let him onlv go 
into the country and hear their sentiments, 
and he would be convinced of his error. 

Mr. Foz said, that the hon. gentleman 
might boast as much as he pleased of his 
estate and his property, but he trusted the 
cause of the electors of Westminster was 
of more consequence than the private con- 
cerns of any individual. It was a cause 
by which the very vitals of liberty would 
be affected. It was not the cause of this 
or that man, but the cause of the country. 
It referred to no less a question than the 
relation that representation had to taxa- 
tion. Let the Hause remember that ques- 
tion had already shaken this empire to its 
foundation, and let them beware how they 
stirred it again rashly and ill-advisedly. 
The electors of Westminster were un- 
doubtedly not represented; they had a 
right then to complain, and especially 
when they were about to be taxed, and 
to have their money taken out of their 
pockets. He trusted they had yet friends 
enow in that House to stand up in their 
defence ; and however the hon. gentleman 
might despise the electors of Westminster, 
that the House would not despise a body 
who paid so large a share of the public 
taxes. The House might dispose of the 
petition as they sleaied ; he had done his 
duty in presenting it, and would not divide 
the House upon it. : 

The Amendment was agreed to. 


June 2. Lord Mahon presented a peti- 
tion from certain electors of Westminster, 
praying that the House would direct the 
high bailiff to proceed with the scrutiny. 

Mr. Fox said, he did not rise to oppose 
the motion, but to remark, that although 

| in ancient times there might be a prece- 
| dent for a petition from a body of electors 
raying not to be represented in that 
ouse, he believed it was many years 
since any such petition had been pre- 
sented; he could not therefore avoid ob- 
serving, that the petition just read was 
perhaps the most extraordinary that had 
been received by the House in modern 
times ; for certainly, for a body of electors 
_to desire that thev might not be repre- 
sented at all, was a most extraordinary 
requisition, nor did he well see how the 
| House could countenance it in any man- 
ner. 

. Mr. Pitt rose to prevent any wrong im- 
"pression. from remaining on the mind of 
| the House, from the false state of the pur- 
port of the petition, which the right hon, 
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entleman had just given. The petitioners 
iad not prayed that they might not be re- 
presented at all, but that they might not 
be misrepresented in that House, by hav- 
ing a candidate forced upon them by arts 
and fallacy, who was not the man of their 
choice. With this view he conceived it 
was that the petitioners desired the scru- 
tiny might proceed, in order that the per- 
sons really chosen by them, namely, the 
candidates who should appear to have the 
largest number of peel and legal votes, 
might be their representatives. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the nature of the 
petition was such that it excluded the city 
of Westminster from having any repre- 
sentatives, which certainly was new and 
unprecedented: he should not have been 
surprised, had it desired sir Cecil Wray 
might be returned with lord Hood ; but to 
hear a wish to have no member whatever, 
really astonished him. 

The Master of the Rolls remarked, that 
new cases occasioned new precedents, and 
certainly the present was a new case, for 
the high bailiff was bound by oath to make 
a return of two persons, which appeared 
to him to have a majority of legal votes ; 
therefore if he had any doubts, certainly 
it was nothing but right that he should 
have an opportunity to exercise his judg- 
ment before he made that return. 

Mr. Fox denied that it was a new case; 
he insisted that it was nothing new for a 
poll to happen at an election; it was no- 
thing new for a poll to last a considerable 
length of time; it was nothing new for a 
scrutiny to be demanded; it was nothing 
new for that scrutiny to be given up on 
account of there not being time to com- 
plete it before the return of the writ; in 
short, there was nothing new in the busi- 
ness, except a wish to establish a precedent 
that never before existed, of suffering a 
returning officer to proceed on a scrutiny, 
when the power that appointed him to 
hold the election was expired. 

Mr. Harrison remarked, that the very 
prayer of the petition shewed that it was 

not a matter of right for the high bailiff 
to go on with the scrutiny, for if it was, 
the petitioners would have demanded it as 
their right, and not have taken the steps 
they had done. 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
with the other petition. 

The order of the day for hearing coun- 
sel being read, they were called to the 
bar. Mr. Garrow and Mr. Douglas ap- 

peared in behalf of the friends of Mr. Fox, 
. 
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and both spoke for nearly two hours each. 
As soon as Mr. Douglas had concluded, 
he examined sir Barnard Turner, to know 
what had passed between him and his 
brother sheriff and the high bailiff of 
Westminster, relative to the return of the 
writ directed to him as sheriff of Middle- 
sex, and commanding him to make a re- 
turn of the same to the clerk of the crown, 
on or before the 18th day of May. Sir 
Barnard stated, that on Saturday, the 
15th of May, his colleague and he sent 
the under sheriff of Middlesex to the high 
bailiff of Westminster, to inform him, that 
they meant to make a return to the writ 
on the 17th, and that they should stand 
in need of a return to the precept, direct 
to him from them, in order to enable them 
to make the return to the writ complete, 
for the clerk of the crown to deliver to 
that House.—This examination over, Mr. 
Garrow was called upon from the chair, 
to state what he had to advance in support 
of the petition of his clients ; and although 
Mr. Garrow had been but newly called to 
the bar, and never pleaded before the 
Commons of Enelasd til that night, he 
acquitted himself in a manner equally 
tending to the advantage of his clients 
and to his own honour and credit.—Mr. 
Mingay was heard after Mr. Garrow, as 
counsel for the high bailiff, and replied to 
several of the principal arguments of the 
learned counsel who had been heard 
against his client. The main assertion on 
which the defence rested, was, that the 
high bailiff had an affidavit delivered to 
him during the poll, declaring upon oath, 
that persons were placed at the corners of 
streets, to conduct strangers to the hust- 
ings to poll for Mr. Fox, and that up- 
wards of 400 persons names appeared upon 
the poll-books as having polled for that 
gentleman out of two parishes (St. Mar- 
garet’s and St. John’s) not one of which 
could be found, or was believed to be in 
existence. Mr. Atkinson was the first 
witness called by Mr. Mingay in support 
of the case he had opened, and it being 
signified by Mr. Watson, a counsel like- 
wise for the high bailiff, that he wanted 
Mr. Atkinson to prove that he had given 
the high bailiff information, during the poll, 
of a considerable number of persons hav- 
ing voted for Mr. Fox, not one of whom 
was to be found, a debate arose and con- 
tinued some time. In the course of it, 
Mr. Fox gave vent to his indignation, 
rouzed by a reflection on the trial for 
murder which he had been present at 
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the preceding day at the Old Bailey. 
After much altercation, lord North moved, 
«¢ That the counsel be restrained from 
roducing any evidence. to impeach the 
egality of votes at the late election for 
estminster.”” 

Mr. Pitt moved, by way of amendment, 
to insert the word ‘ particular’ before the 
word ‘ votes.’ This gave rise to a new 
debate, in which Mr. Fox, lord North, 
and the Master of the Rolls, the Solicitor 
General, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Wilberforce 
took part. The arguments urged against 
the amendment were, that it tended to 
i Ba an inquiry into the merits of the late 
election, a question the House was not 
competent to go into the discussion of, it 
being by law referred to the cognizance 
and investigation of another jurisdiction. 
At length Mr. Scott assigned his reasons 
for disapproving of the amendment, and 
for being clearly of opinion, that it was 
mvre consistent with legal propriety to 
negative the original question. Mr. Scott 
Jaid it down as a maxim from which he 
never would depart, that the established 
rules of evidence ought to be, on all occa- 
sions, strictly and invariably adhered to; 
no one of those rules he held more sacred, 
than that every sort of evidence which 
could tend to support a defence, ought to 
be gone into and heard, however the hear- 
ing of it might lead to a particular incon- 
venience. He could not for a moment 
agree to the idea, that it was wise or justi- 
fiable to make particular exceptions, in 
regard to evidence on any occasion, which 
exceptions so introduced would not ad- 
mit of a general application. Mr. Pitt de- 
clared himself convinced by Mr. Scott’s 
reasoning, and admitted that it would be 
more consistent with legal propriety to 
Negative the original motion. Mr. Adam 
said a few words in condemnation of the 
amendment, and in support of the motion, 
as moved by lord North. After which the 
previous question was put and lost. The 
original motion was then put, and the 
House divided: Yeas 77; Noes 212. 

Mr. Atkinson was now called to the 
bar, and went through a very long exami- 
nation. Various debates ensued upon dif- 
ferent questions put to him, and much 
warmth appeared in the course of them on 
both sides of the House, particularly be- 
tween Mr. Fox and lord Mulgrave, the 
latter in great heat insinuating, that * base 
and shuffling tricks’ had been practised at 
the election, to trap and ensnare the high 
bailitt. 
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Mr. Fox took up this charge very se- 
riously, declaring in a tone of great solem- 
nity, that if the noble lord meant, when he 
used the expression of ‘ base tricks,’ to 
couple the assertions of the counsel at the 
bar with his conduct, and to apply the 
words to him, before the facts on which he 
grounded the assertions were heard in 
evidence, and before he had been heard in 
his defence upon those facts, the noble 
lord held a language which no gentleman, 
which no man of honour, which no man 
of feeling, and which no man fit to be re- 
ceived into the company of gentlemen 
ought to hold; indeed, he trusted every 
gentleman, every man of honour, and every 
man of feeling who heard him, would have 
been ashamed to have held such language 
under the circumstances he had described. 

Lord Mulgrave explained, that he had | 
no personal meaning in the words alluded 
to, assuring the right hon. gentleman that 
he had not coupled themwith the assertions 
of the counsel atthe bar. He declared he 
had no ill will to the right hon. gentleman 
as an individual, and that every thing he 
had said upon the occasion, had been said 
by him merely on a public view of the 
question. 

At six in the morning, the further hear- 
ing of the counsel was adjourned till the 
House met again. 


June 3. The order of the day being 
read, counsel were again called in. 
Mr. Douglas, onbehalf of the petitioning 
inhabitants, claimed the judgment of the 
House, whether the high bailiff, being pe- 
titioned against upon the general ground 
of not having made a legal return to the 
| writ according to law, should be allowed 
: to give in evidence a particular charge 
against the voters, and thereby prejudice 
the merits of the whole election? Upon 
this, counsel were ordered to withdraw. 
The Master of the Rolls first observed, 
j that the high bailiff being before the House 
upon a criminal charge, had a right to 
make the best defence, and adduce the 
best proofs in his power. 

Lord North contended, that should the 
House admit evidence to such an extent, 
it would commit a flagrant act of injustice 
upon the petitioners, and would be hear- 
ing evidence ex parte, without a possibi- 
lity of the petitioners replying; that if 
voters were to be thus attacked in the ag- 
gregate, or in detail, just as it suited the 
interest or inclination of the high bailiff, 
there was no knowing the extent of the 


—— 
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mischief; that such kind of evidence was 
as unnecessary as it was wanton and cruel. 

The Master of the Rolls moved, “ That 
the counsel tor the high bailiffbe admitted 
to produce evidence to autlienticate the 
lists of spurious voters alluded to in the 
evidence of Mr. Atkinson.” 

Lord North moved an amendment, by 
leaving out the words ‘ authenticate the 
lists of spurious votes, &c.’ and insert, ‘ to 
establish that lists of voters alleged to be 
spurious, alluded to in the evidence of 
Mr. Atkinson, were actually made out and 
presented to the high bailiff before the 
close of the poll.’ He observed, that this 
amendment went to the very point that 
the high bailiff wanted to establish, without 
bearing that odious colour of prejudging 
the merits of .he election, when, in tact, 
_ the only business before the House was an 

ney into the conduct of the returning 
officer. 

The Lord Advocate insisted that the 
returning officer could not possibly justify 
himself in having delayed the return, 
without shewing at the same time the 
number of bad votes which he had been 
credibly informed, had been obtruded 
upon the poll; and this could be done in 
no other way than by calling evidence to 
authenticate those lists delivered to him 
for that purpose, and upon the credit of 
which he fad granted the scrutiny. 

.Lord Mulgrave observed, that although 
he believed there was too much truth in 
the report of foul and corrupt practices 
being used at the election complained of, 
yet he could not agree to prejudge any one 
vote, much less several large lists of voters, 
when it was very evident that the high 
bailiff could justify himself without adduc- 
ing such proof; for that reason, if the 
noble lord would agree to another amend- 
ment of his amendment, to add after the 
word ‘ authentic,’ ‘which persons were 
competent to give such evidence,’ he 
would support the noble lord’s amend- 
ment. This went to an entire extenuation 
of the high bailiff, if that officer could 
bring any such proof; and if admitted, he 
should certainly vote for the question in its 
amended state. 

Lord North immediately acceded to the 
proposition, and the House seemed to ac- 
cept of it cordially, when 

Mr. Pitt said, he was by no means for 
shackling the evidence; if this amendment 
passed, it would be construed into a genc- 
ral rule, continually hanging over the 
House, and would most probably be set up 
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against every species of evidence, however 
necessary to be brought forth, in order to 
illustrate the inquiry; and thereby in a 
great measure tend to defeat the inten- 
tions of the House. He was not very 
pressing upon the subject, but he appre- 
hended, that if the common rule of evi- 
dence was resorted to, it would be fully 
sufficient to answer every purpose upon 
the present occasion. : 

Mr. Fox said, he trembled for the fate 
of his cause when he clearly saw such an 
evident intention of prejudicing the minds 
not only of that House but of the nation 
at large. He proved to a demonstration, 
that such evidence was wholly unnecessary, 
that it was calculated only to impress an 
unjust idea of the measures pursued by 


him and his friends in the like business, that 


it was a new and unheard-of species of 
oppression, that a man should be condemn- 
ed before the matter was fairly at issue, in 
a court where he could not possibly have 
it in his power to resist the charges, how- 
ever wicked or malevolent, in order to fix 
a stigma upon his conduct. That if the 
House did allow such evidence, he must, 
he would, claim the justice of the House, 
that he might have time to answer such 
charges against his voters; that the House 
might in that case be justly charged with 
the delay, and not him. Under pretence 
of acquitting the returning officer, he and 
his friends must be held up in.a criminal 
light to the whole world ; and after four or 
five years, the committee might ultimately 
decide that the charges were false, wicked 
and unjust: this, he said, was not the sort 
of satisfaction due to him, his friends, and 
constituents; therefore he did not claim, 
but demand the justice of the House. He 
said that whatever might be the violence 
of certain persons against him, yet that the 
House for its own honour, its own dignity, 
its own justice, must adopt the amend. 
ment, or give him sufficient time to answer 
any particular or general charges. 

Mr. Martin said, that as an elector of 
Westminster, and a steady friend to par- 
liamentary representation, he wished to 
say a few words on this question. He 
thought every man in thus country ought 
to be represented, and that it was a very 
serious matter that such a city as West- 
minster should be deprived of its rights, 
but that surely it might be a greater 
grievance to have a false representation 
forced upon that city than to wait a short 
time for the real objects of its choice. He 
heartily wished to have this matter brought 
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to an issue as speedily as might be. If it 
cquid be decided during this session by a 
committee chosen according to Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Act, he should prefer that judica- 
ture to any other; but if such a commit- 
tee could not sit upon it during this ses- 
sion, in that case he should wish that an 
immediate scrutiny might take place, that 
whatever scandalous tricks had been prac- 
tised on either or both sides might be 
forthwith brought to light, and exposed 
to the detestation of mankind; that 
if the high bailiff should act partially 
or any way improperly during such scru- 
tiny, he would be amenable to the bar of 
the House to answer for his conduct, and 
that it were to be hoped that no party 
consideration should have weight enoug 
to screen him from their indignation. 

The House divided: For the original 
question, 180; For the amendment, 81. 


June 7. The order of the day being 
read, three witnesses were examined oa 
the part of the high bailiff, and one on the 
part of Mr. Fox. The questions put to 
them went principally with respect to the 
lists of bad votes for Mr. Fox, stated to 
have been delivered in to the high bailiff 
and his deputy, by sir Cecil Wray and his 
friends. During the examination of Mr. 
Grojan, the deputy bailiff, Mr. Erskine 
asked the witness, ‘* whether information 
had been given to Mr. Fox or his agents, 
of such lists having been delivered in to 
the high bailiff and himself as he had 
stated ?”? Mr. Grojan in reply said, “ Mr. 
Fox’s agents knew of them.”” Mr. Erskine 
upon this asked, ‘“‘ how the witness was 
assured that the persons to whom he al- 
luded, as knowing of the lists of bad 
' votes, were Mr. Fox’s agents ?”’? Mr. Gro- 
jan answered, ‘ because they appeared 
on the hustings as Mr. Fox’s friends ;”” and 
was proceeding to add other reasons, 
when Mr. Erskine, as it were, with an 
irresistible impulse, interrupted the wit- 
ness, by urging that “ if all the friends of 
Mr. Fox were to be deemed his agents, 
almost every honest man in the kingdom, 
out of that House, might be considered 
as his agent.” Upon this, 

Sir James Johnstone rose, with great 
warmth, and desired to know if the 
learned counsel was to be permitted to 
abuse a witness under examination at their 
bar, with impunity? Counsel being ordered 
to withdraw, 

Sir James Erskine declared, he had 
heard no abuse proceed from his hon. re- 
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lation, and desired the hon. member 
would state what it was that the learned 
counsel had said which could justify such 
a charge? 

Sir James Johnstone said, he would not 
be the man to flinch from any assertion of 
his, or to desert the ground that he had 
once taken. He desired, therefore, that 
the counsel might be called in to repeat 
what he had said. 

A murmut ran through the House, as 
if this would be highly improper. 

Mr. Rolle said, the fault lay with the 
Speaker; if he would exert himself pro- 

erly in the chair and do his duty, the 
ouse would proceed with much greater 
dispatch. When he gave his vote for 
seating the present Speaker a second 
time, he declared he did it under an idea 
that he would keep that House in order. 
If this had been done, they would not 
have seen Mr. Fox rise and speak ia his 
own cause so often. He called upon the 
chair to know, whether it was not highly 
disorderly for a counsel at the bar, or 
even for a member of the House, to in- 
terrupt a witness in the middle of his an- 
swer to a question that had been regu- 
larly put to him? 
he Speaker said, it certainly was ex- 
tremely disorderly, either for a member 
or counsel so to interrupt a witness ; but 
in the present case, he really had not 
heard what had been said by the counsel, 
or he should have told him his interruption 
was disorderly. 

Mr. Pitt endeavoured to put an end to 
the debate, by stating, that whatever the 
counsel had said, he did not conceive it 
was said with any ill intention, and possi- 
bly it might be part of his instructions for 
him to act in the manner in which he — 
had acted; be that matter as it might, he 
hoped the House would not lose another 
moment upon so frivolous a topic. 

The counsel were called in, and the 
examination proceeded. At length, having 
got through the evidence on both sides, 
Mr. Watson was called on to reply upon 
the whole of the case. The learned 
counsel argued very ably in extenuation of 
his client, for about an hour. He con- 
cluded with requesting the indulgence of 
the House, that his client might be per- 
mitted to read his own defence in person. 
The high bailiff was called to the bar, 
and delivered from a paper a speech, 
which he called the reasons that operated 
upon his mind to grant the scrutiny. It 
stated, that there were 10,000 votes given 
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in the course of the first ten days; that in 
Vandeput and Trentham’s election, there 
were only 9,200 votes, and in the present 
instance 12,200; that there could not be 
such an increase, considering the opera- 
tion of Mr. Crew’s Bill; that Mr. Fex 
threatened a scrutiny when he was in a 
minority, &c. After the bailiff withdrew, 
lord Maitland moved, That the high bailiff 
be asked by the Speaker whether he had 
any objection to lay his speech on the 
table for the perusal of the members. This 
was negatived without a division. Mr. 
Erskine was then heard on behalf of Mr. 
Fox for two hours and a half, and at half 
past two in the morning the House ad- 
journed. 


June 8. The order of the day being 
read, for taking into further consideration 
the matter of Mr. Fox’s petition, and 
also the other petitions relating to the 
_ Jate election for Westminster, and to the 
return of the bailiff of the said city, to 
the precept of the sheriff of Middlesex, 

r. Welbore Ellis rose. He observed, 
that the counsel on all sides having closed 
their evidence and their arguments, it re- 
mained now for the House to apply that 
evidence and those arguments, and finally 
to determine what farther steps it might 
be necessary to take, in order to bring the 
business of the Westminster election to a 
conclusion. The question before the 
House was a plain question of law; and 
though gentlemen might endeavour to 
perplex it, yet it might be decided by any 
man who was conversant in the law of 
parliament. He then laid down this pro- 
position as an undeniable maxim, that in 
the exercise of the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown, derived from or coeval with 
the common law, the King (when he 
exercised them with sound discretion) 
was absolute; for if in those points he 
was not absolute, the very end for which 
these prerogatives had been entrusted to 
him by the constitution, would be defeated, 
to the great detriment of the people at 
large. Now, of all the prerogatives of the 
crown, the highest and noblest was that 
of calling parljaments ; the necessity that 
parliaments should meet was so obvious, 
that the wise framers of the constitution 
had vested in the King the absolute pre- 
rogative of calling them, and ordering 
them to mect when and where it should 
appear to him most conducive to the pub- 
lic good. But if his commands relative 
to election and meeting of parliament 
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were not absolute, then might sheriffs and 
other returning ofticers, by disobeying the 
commands of the sovereign, frustrate all 
his designs for the benefit of the state, 
and totally prevent the meeting of parlia- 
ments, however necessary they might be 
to the nation. 

This rule, then, being laid down, he 
said he would apply it to the case now 
under the consideration of the House. 
The King having, by the advice of his 
council, thought proper to call a parlia- 
ment, and having judged it expedient that 
it should meet on the 18th of May, issued 
his writs to the different sheriffs, and laid 
his commands upon them, that they should 
cause members to be chosen to sit in the 
House of Commons; and that they should 
return their writs with the names of the 
members, on or before the 18th of May. 
Now, the question was, whether these 
commands were peremptory, and abso- 
lutely binding, or not. In his opinion, 
they were pcremptory ; for more manda- 
tory, positive and express no man could 
devise than those which were contained 
in the writ; and indeed the most dan- 
gerous consequences might ensue if they 
were not so; for if the returning officers 
should once be able to establish this point, 
that they have a discretion whether they 
will return the members on the day speci- 
fied in the writs or not, then it must be 
admitted that the meeting of parliaments 
would depend, not on the will of the 
King, whom the constitution had made 
the sole judge of the time when they 
ought to meet, but on the whim, the ca- 
price, the corruption, or the sages | of 
returning officers; and then perhaps 
something worse might happen than the 
not having any parliaments at all; for 
then there might be packed parliaments, 
which being the mere creatures of minis- 
terial influence, might vote away the li- 
berties and property of the people. He 
held himself therefore justifiable in insist- 
ing that the returning officers were bound 
at common law, as well as by statute, to 
return the names of the members with 
their writs; and he was fortified in his 
opinion by the silence of the Journals, 
which silence was pregnant with convic-. 
tion that our forefathers thought the 
order in the King’s writ peremptory, man- 
datory, aud absolute, to return the mem- 
bers on the day specified in the writs; for 
in all the Journals there was not one single 
instance to be found, in which a returning 
officer had ventured to return members 
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after a general election, on any day after 
the writ was made returnable. 

The high bailiff’s conduct, then, was, in 
his opinion, contrary to the ancient and 
known law of the land. He had heard 
one argument or plea urged as a justifica- 
tion of this conduct, and this was the oath 
of the high bailiff, by which he was bound to 
make a return of such candidates as should, 
in his judgment, appear to have a majo- 
rity of legal votes; it was by this oath 
that the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House had endeavoured, through the 
course of the examination, to justify the 
disobedience of the King’s orders convey- 
ed in the writ to the sheriff of Middlesex, 
and by the sheriff's precept to the bailiff 
of Westminster, to return, on or before 
the 18th of May, two members to serve 
that city. But the justification built on 
this oath would not, he believed, be found 
satisfactory; for, in the first place, those 
Who had recourse to the oath as an excul- 
pation of the bailiff, must prove that there 
was a difference between the oath taken 
by a sheriff and that which was taken by 
an inferior returning officer; for, other- 
wise, this absurdity would arise, that the 
King’s command to the sheriff would be 
preremptory, for the reasons he had al- 
ready given; while, in contradiction to 
those reasons, they would leave a discre- 
tionary power to the bailiff (who, by-the- 
bye, derived his whole authority from the 
sheriff's precept) to return the members 
whenever he ahould think proper; so that 
the inferior officer would be left at liberty 
to act according to his own judgment, or 
as his caprice should lead him, while his 
superior would be under the necessity of 
paying implicit obedience to the King’s 
commands. This was the task which 
those gentlemen must undertake, who 
should attempt to justify, by the oath, the 
. bailiff’s disobedience to the common law, 
which enjoined obedience to the orders of 
the sovereign contained in his writs. 

When he insisted that the oath was not 
a justification of the bailiff’s conduct in not 
making a return of members on or before 
the 18th of May last, he did not mean to 
detract, in the smallest degree, from the 
sacred obligation of an oath ; he contended 
only, that the inferior returning officers 
should make up their minds in the same 
time which was allowed to their princi- 
pals; and as sheriffs were bound to form 
their judgment, so as to make the return 
of members on or before the day appointed 
for the meeting of a new parliament, so he 
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would have bailiffs and other inferior re- 
turning officers bound in the same manner, 
and not left at liberty to sport with the 
public, by withholding their returns under 
the specious plea of not having sufficiently 
satisfied their consciences with respect to 
the legality of the votes appearing on 
their several polls. He begged the House 
would recollect, that returning officers 
were not the only persons who took 
oaths to pronounce a judgment according 
to their conscience: all judges took such 
oaths ; but did it follow, that because they 
were bound by oath to decide according 
to the dictates of conscience, that they 
were to take what time they pleased to 
satisfy their conscience? Certainly not: a 
reasonable time was certainly necessary ; 
but in some cases, and those, too, of the 
utmost magnitude, as affecting the very 
lives of men, the law did not leave the 
judges at liberty to take what time they 
pleased for satisfying their consciences. 
In the case of juries, gentlemen knew very 
well that whenever they left the court to 
deliberate on a verdict in case of life and 
death, the law, in order to take from them 
the discretion of employing as much time 
as they pleased in forming their judgment, 
shut them up in a room, without victuals 
or fire, until they were agreed in their 
verdict; so that the law allowed no longer 
time to juries for making up their minds, 
in all cases of life and death, than a man 
might live without food or fuel. He trust- 
ed the House would agrce with him, that 
a returning officer would do much less 
mischief in returning a candidate not duly 
elected, than a jury could do by capitally 
convicting a prisoner not legally found 
guilty: in the latter case, the judgment 
would be final, and without appeal ; where- 
as in the former, the error might be set 
right by a committee of the House of 
Commons; and yet the bailiff called for a 
ten times longer term for making ‘up his 
mind respecting a return, than the law 
allowed a jury for acquitting or condemn- 
ing to death their fellow creatures. 

Now, with respect to the claim put in 
by the bailiff for time to satisfy his con- 
science, it appeared to hi‘ to be very ill- 
founded; because, in the whole course of 
a long parliamentary life, he had been ever 
taught to think that the poll was evidence 
to and against a returning officer, and that 
consequently the numbers on the poll 
ought to be his guide in making the return: 
to overturn this long-established rule, 
might be attended with the most alarming 
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consequences. From the opinion he en- 
tertained relative to the poll being conclu- 
sive evidence to and against the returning 
officers, he could not but call the paper 

iven in by the high bailiff a return, as it 
airly stated the numbers polled for all the 
canisters and wanted only the formality 
of the indenture to be a complete return. 
It was therefore for these reasons that he 
intended to move, ‘ That it appearing to 
this House that Thomas Corbett, esq., 
bailiff of the liberty of the city of West- 
minster, having received a precept from 
the sheriff of Middlesex for electing two 
citizens to serve in parliament for the said 
city, and having taken and finally closed 
the poll on the 17th day of May last, 
being the day next before the day of the 
return of the said writ, he be now directed 
forthwith to make return of his precept, 
and of members chosen in pursuance 
thereof.’? Before he sat down, he observed 
that as far as the evidence went relative 
to what the bailiff had been told about 
disqualified persons who had voted, it 
did not in the smallest degree justify the 
returning officer in his mind, because it 
was so very loose that it did not deserve 
attention; and if such loose evidence of 
hearsays should once be admitted as an 
excuse for deferring the return, it would 
be at all times in the power of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates to prevent the return of 
their more successful adversaries, by sug- 
gesting to the returning officer that great 
numbers of disqualified persons had been 
admitted to poll for them. He concluded 
with making his motion. 

Mr. Anstruther said, that after the 
Jearned arguments that had been urged 
by the counsel at the bar, it would be 
presumption in bim to tread over the 
same grounds: he would therefore en- 
deavour to touch briefly upon the other 
topics, from which he hoped he should be 
able to draw some arguments that would 
prove the propriety of the motion made 
by the right hon. gentleman; and first, 
he would examine how the common law 
stood respecting the question of returns ; 
next, whether any, or what alteration had 
been made in it by statute. He first laid 
down this position, that where no statute 
interfered, the exigencies of writs, which 
were founded on the common law, must 
be complied with in the manner and within 
the time specified in the writ: this was a 
maxim he supposed no man in the House, 
of any profession, would or could contro- 
vert.. The writs always specified the day 
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fixed for the meeting of the parliament, 
and commanded the returning officers to 
return the writs and the members on or 
before that day. Now, if the exigency of 
the writs must be complied with, it would 
follow of course that the names of the 
members must be returned according to 
the express command contained in the 
writs; and in corroboration of this com- 
mon-law doctrine, he quoted the 23d 
Hen. 6, ch. 15, which said, ‘‘ The king, 
considering the premises, hath ordained, 
by authority aforesaid, that every sheriff, 
after the delivery of any such writ to him 
made, shall make and deliver, without 
fraud, a sufficient precept, under his seal, 
to every mayor and bailiff, &c. of the cities . 
and boroughs within his county, reciting 
the said writ; commanding them by the 
said precept, if it be a city, to choose by 
citizens of the same city, citizens; and in 
the same manner and form, if it be a 
borough, by the burgesses of the same, ta 
come to parliament: and that the same 
mayor and bailiffs shall return lawfully the 
recept to the same sheriffs, by indentures 

etween the same sheriffs and them to be 
made, of the said elections, and of the 
names of the said citizens and burgesses 
by them so chosen; and thereupon every 
sheriff shall make a good and rightful re- 
turn of every such writ, and of every re- 
turn by the mayor and bailiffs,” &c. Then 
followed a penalty to be inflicted on every 
returning officer refusing to return the 
persons elected. Here, he said, was 
plain proof that no discretion was left 
with the returning officer respecting the 
time in which the return was to be made. 
The words of the statute were mandatory ; 
and every kind of return short of the 
members, was an infraction of this law. 
But this point would appear infinitely 
more clear from another part of the same 
statute, which shewed clearly that the re- 
turn of the members must be made on or 
before the day fixed for the meeting of a 
new parliament. ‘The words were these: 
‘© Provided always, that every knight, 
citizen, and burgess, to come into any 
parliament hereafter to be holden, in due 
form chosen, and not returned as afore- 
said, shall begin his action of debt afore- 
said within three months after the said 
parliament commenced.” Here it was 
evident the person injured by a non-re- 
turn could bring his action any time withia 
three months—after what? after the pe- 
riod when cause of action accrued ; when 
the offence or injury on which such action 
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was grounded, was given and completed 
e—and when was that? after the same 
parliament commenced; that was to say, 
that the injury was completed on the 
day of the meeting of the parliament. 
It was clear that the injury must have 
been sustained before the meeting ; it was 
equally clear that the injury was a non- 
return; and it as clearly followed, that if 
the returning officers wished to avoid the 
penalty of this statute, they must, as in 
duty bound, make a return of the mem- 
bers on or before the meeting of the par- 
liament; beyond which period the law 
would not allow them any power, under 
colour of discretion, to withhold their 
returns. This ‘statute was farther corro- 
borated by the 10th and 11th Will. 3, 
which had been so often quoted. Here, 
then, was his doctrine founded in common 
law, and confirmed by statutes. It was 
now necessary to inquire whether any 
alteration of the one or the other had 
been made by subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment. It had been urged, that, by a sub- 
sequent statute, an oath had been imposed 
upon returning officers, by which they 
were bound to determine according to 
their judgment. But he would ask, whe- 
ther the same oath was not imposed upon 
sheriffs; and whether any lawyer would 
. venture to say that it was less binding upon 
them than upon mayors or bailiffs? It was 
‘not urged by any one that a sheriff could, 
without committing a breach of his dut 

and of the law, refuse to return his writ 
on or before the day specified in it: the 
law was the same for the latter as for the 
former, and consequently the inferior 
officers were bound to return their pre- 
cepts in due time for the sheriffs to annex 
them to their writs, so that the whole 
should be completely returned before the 
meeting of parliament. But he would 
ask gentlemen when this oath was ‘intro- 
duced? It was well known, that from the 
reign of Henry 6 down to the year 1698, 
when the 10th and 11th Will. 3 passed, 
and from that period down to the year 
1730, this oath was never included in 
any act of parliament: in 1730, indeed, 
it was introduced, for the first time, in 
a bill brought in for a particular purpose, 
and merely as an additional obligation on 
returning officers to act with impartiality. 
But would any man attempt to say, that 
the common law of the land, and the 
most positive statutes, were to be swept 
away and overturned by a side wind— 
by a particular clause inserted in a private 
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act of parliament? Surely no man would 
venture to say, that laws as old as the 
constitution, and founded on the most 
essential principles of that constitution, 
could be dene away by any thing short of 
a plain and positive law; or that an ob- 
scure clause in an obscure, because private 
act of parliament, could possibly be con- 
strued to operate a repeal of laws founded 
on principles, without which the consti- 
tution of this country might be annihi- 
lated. But it was said, that though the 
poll could not possibly be continued after 


the day specified in the writ, yet a scru- 


tiny might. That the poll could not be 
continued after that day, was fully ad- 
mitted by the high bailiff himself, who, as 
it appeared in evidence, had closed the 
poll of his own authority, and not because 
there were wanting electors to keep it 
open, under the idea that he could not 
receive. any votes after the day fixed for 
the return of the precept. The bailiff 
having admitted this, it remained for him 
(Mr. Anstruther) to prove that the scru- 
tiny could not be carried on any more 
than the poll after the return day; and 
here he found no difficulty, for it was 
universally admitted that a scrutiny was 
in fact a continuation of the poll; for a 
poll ought to be a scrutiny, and a scru- 
tiny a poll; and therefore as they meant 
one and the same thing, those who ad- 
mitted that a poll could not be continued 
after the day of the return, must also 
admit that the scrutiny could not be car- 
ried on after that day. But not to build 
his argument merely on the admission of 
the premises by the other side of the 
House, he would prove it to a demonstra- 
tion. It was known to be the law of the 
land, that if a court of election should be 
suffered, by chance, to break up without 
an adjournment, it could never be revived 
under the authority of the same writ or 
precept; and this was the case in a scru- 
tiny ; for if, before a scrutiny commenced, 
the court should by accident have broken 
up, without adjourning to some other day, 
there would be an end of its power—it 
could not sit again: and if, after the 
scrutiny had commenced, the court should 
separate, without having previously ad- 
journed to some other day, the scrutiny 
must necessarily break off there, as the 
court could not sit again; and therefore, 
as from the beginning of the poll to the 
end of the scrutiny, the power of the 
court must be kept alive by successive 
adjournments, and would expire if, on 
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breaking up of the court, no question of 
adjournment had been put or carried, he 
was well grounded in saying, that poll 
and scrutiny were synonymous terms; 
and that as one of them must avowedly 
be closed on or before the return-day 
specified in the writ, the other of course 
could not be carried on after that day. 
For these reasons, he held the bailiff’. 
conduct, in granting a scrutiny to com- 
mence after the return-day, to be illegal 
and unconstitutioual; and that it was the 
business of the House to compel him now 
to do that which it was his duty to have 
done on or before the 18th of last 
month, namely, to make a return of the 
members elected for Westminster: and 
for these reasons he should give his 
hearty support to the motion. 

Lord Mu:grave observed, that if there 
was one thing more happily calculated 
than another in this government for the 
good of the public, it was the inflexibility 
of the laws, which resisted the whims, un- 
derminiog, or open attacks of those who 
felt them inconvenient. If there was any 
inconvenience, any absurdity, or any in- 
justice in the election laws, he wished 
some gentleman would bring in bills to 
amend them; and he would readily con- 
cur in any regulation that might be thought 
prudent, expedient, or necessary: but as 
the laws now stood, the present question 
must be determined by them, and not b 
laws which might be hereafter enacted. 
He had no objection to a law that should 
prevent the protraction of a poll, by any 
candidate, to such a length that no time 
should be left for an inquiry into the le- 
gality of the votes ; by which law, such a 
candidate would be prevented from gettin 
such a majority upon a poll, of say ad 
persons, ‘as would secure to him for one, 
two, or three years, a seat in parliament, 
which legally belonged to another. The 
roposition then before the House was in 
itself a complete contradiction to, or re- 
futation of the doctrine attempted to be 
established by the gentlemen over-against 
him; for though they had argued for 
many days past, as the counsel at the bar 
had, that the high bailiff was functusofficio, 
yet the motion now before the House 
called upon that gentleman to do a mi- 
nisterial act, after his authority, accordin 
to their opinion, had actually expired. 
The learned gentleman who had just sat 
down, had mentioned some acts of par- 
jiament, to prove that returning officers 
were bound, without any discretion on 
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their parts, to return the members on or 
before the day fixed for the meeting of 
ponent As to one of those statutes, 

e did not believe it was stil] to be found 
in our statute books; and as to the other, 
the 10th and 11th Will. 3, he would prove 


‘from the history of that Act, that it did 


not, and never was intended to make a 
provision for the case now under conside- 
ration; for, from the Journals ef the 
House, it appeared that this Act was 
passed to check a practice that had grown 
too much in vogue among the returning 
officers, to keep their writs a long time 
after the election was over; and that this 
was frequently done from corrupt motives, 
or to answer party purposes: it was for 
this reason that a clause was inserted in 
it, to compel returning officers to return 
their writs within fourteen days after the 
election: and from an entry in the Jour- 
nals of the 10th of January and 6th of 
shisha fy 1698, it appeared that a motion — 
was made, ‘ That it be an instruction to 
the committee on the bill, that the writs 
be returned without delay ;?’ and it was 
remarkable that no such words were now 
to be found in the Act; from which it 
might be fairly inferred, that the instruc- 
tion was afterwards over-ruled in the com- 
mittee. His Jordship insisted, that the 
high bailiff was bound by his oath to re- 
turn the candidates who should appear to 
him to have a majority of legal votes; and 
surely, in order to cone with the duty 
imposed upon him by this oath, he must 
make inquiries, and not make a return 
merely from the apparent majority ; more 
particularly as he had, from good autho- 
rity, sufficient reason to believe that a 
great number of disqualified persons had . 
ates during the hurry of the election. 
n the first place, he knew that 4,000 had 
voted on this occasion more than had 
ever voted in any former election in West- 
minster. He knew that the poll had been | 
crammed with thousands during the first 
ten days of the election, and that after- 
wards it was meagerly and slenderly fed 
with individuals. He knew that men 
were kept in readiness to feed the poll 
one by one, as occasion should require, 
that the books might not be closed; and 
that all this was done for the purpose of 
protracting the election to such a time, 
that no inquiry could take place into the © 
illegality of the number of spurious votes . 
that had been given. In justice, there- 
fore, to the candidates who had the ma- 
jority of legal votes; in justice to the 
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electors, who ought not to have forced 
upon them a member who was not the 
object of their choice, the scrutiny ought 
to be carried on. It had been urged by 
one of the counsel, that Westminster 
would have cause to complain, if it should 
remain -unrepresented; but the electors 
were too wise not to recognize that con- 
stitutional doctrine, that members, though 
elected locally, represent generally; and 
they would have the satisfaction to know, 
that if taxes should be laid upon them, 
they would have them to pay in common 
with all the constituents of the members 
who should vote them. They were too 
wise to take any offence at a scrutiny, un- 
dertaken for the purpose of doing them 
justice, by seating in the House those 
‘ candiaates whom a majority of legal 
voters had supported. They loved con- 
sistency too well to be offended at not 
having their members immediately seated 
in the House; for they had of late years 
seemed to reserve the honour of their re- 
presentation for great naval characters, as 
a reward for their gallant achievements 
‘ and services to their country; but in 
electing them under certain circumstances, 
it was evident that they did not expect 
them to take their seats immediately in 
parliament: they had chosen lord Rod- 
ney when he was in the midst of the 
glorious career that had recommended 
him to their favour; and they knew that he 
could not, without injury to the public 
_ service, be called home to sit in that 
House; they were satisfied with his ser- 
vices against the enemies of their coun- 
try, and did not wish him to quit that 
line of duty in his profession for another 
in that House. They had also elected 
Jord Hood for his gallant conduct in the 
line of his profession; and they were 
aware that when his country should 
stand in necd of his abilities as a naval 
officer, he would be liable to be called 
away from the senate to serve his country 
in another way. They would not be of- 
fended if the high bailiff, through regard 
for his oath and respect for them, should 
take time to inquire into the legality of 
many hundred votes which he had been 
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best judges on that head ; for his part, he 
could see no harm in it, and much good; 
and therefore he intended to give a direct 
negative to the motion. 

The Lord Advocate opposed the mo- 
tion. He built his argument upon the 
oath taken by the high bailiff, which had 
made it his indtspensable duty to grant a 
scrutiny, and which would have subjected 
him to a conviction for perjury if he had 
made his return contrary to his oath. He 
said, if the election laws of England were 
like those of Scotland, the case then be- 
fore the House could never have occurred ; 
for in Scotland no adjournment of the 
court of election could take place. The 
election was begun and concluded the 
same day, and the poll, even during that 
time, was a scrutiny. He observed that 
there were two kinds of impossibilities, 
physical and moral; and he defied the 
most ingenious man to discover a diffe- 
rence between their effects; for if it was 
morally impossible for a man to do a par- 
ticular thing, it was in effect the same 
thing to him if it was physically impos- 
sible : now, all the circumstances attending 
the poll considered, when from the num- 
bers who had been admitted in the first 
ten days at least five persons must have 
voted every minute, he asked if it was 
not merely impossible for the high bailiff 
to scrutinize the voters as they came to 
the book, and whether he could possibly 
make a conscientious return without an 
after-scrutiny? One of the counsel at the 
bar had said, that a succession of genera- 
tions might take place before a scrutiny 
should be closed ; to this he would answer, 
that a succession of candidates might take 
place, if polls were to be protracted, as 
had been the last poll for Westminster. 

Sir James Erskine, in a maiden speech, 
said he could not admit that the elections 
relative to Scotch counties were applicable 
to English cities: that there the whole 
proceeding must be heard in the same 
day, at the same place, and without power 
of adjournment: that here it was a long 
proceeding, day after day: that to prove 
the Lord Advocate was not acquainted 
with the mode of election for Westminster, 


compelled to admit upon the poll by 
menaces and threats of actions and pro- 
secutions. To hin the high bailiff’s con- 
duct appeared manly, firm, and inflexible, 


it was only necessary to state his compu- 
tation, which proceeded upon the idea of 
| there being but one polling place, whereas 
‘there were eleven; therefore each vote 
and perfectly consistent with law and the had ten or twenty minutes to poll in, even 
constitution, Whether the House should. on those days when 1,800 voters polled. 
think proper to order him to proceed in | Sir James took notice of lord Mulgrave’s 
the scrutiny, he knew not; they were the | having described the representation of the 
Y 
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city of Westminster as a reward for naval 
merit. He said, he made no doubt but 
the noble lord himself ‘might, when he 
should obtain the command of the fleets of 
his country, and should fight with bravery 
and success, wish to be rewarded with the 
naval honour of representing the city of 
Westminster. He desired him, therefore, 
to take care how he established a pre- 
cedent by his conduct now, that might 
prove fatal to his ambition hereafter; that 
some person, with less merit and less 
celebrity, might be prevailed upon by that 
court faction, which could bind the high 
bailiff of Westminster to their will, to 
oppose his pretensions; and that person, 
though far inferior on the poll, might 
demand a scrutiny. That when this can- 
didate with few votes and no pretensions 
should be told by his lordship that he had 
no right to prevent His return, he would 
tell him with truth that the noble lord 
himself had established the precedent, so 
that the high bailiff alone was the judge of 
whether he should make the return or not. 
Sir James concluded with observing, that 
this determination might lead to the 
greatest absurdity ; that as there was no 
scrutiny in Scotland, that part of the 
country might, for a considerable time, 
form the whole parliament; and recollect- 
ing, in the moment of their power, the 
abuse they had suffered in the days of 
their impotence, might be inclined upon a 
principle inherent in the human mind, to 
pay back all they had suffered, and put in 
execution the spirit of their motto, Nemo 
me impune lacessit. 
Mr. Powys begged to know from gen- 
tlemen of the learned profession what the 
law was, and whether the high bailiff could 
or could not legally commence and carry 
on a scrutiny after the expiration of the 
writ issued to the sheriff of Middlesex? 
He was of the same opinion with the noble 
lord, and agreed that the inflexibility of 
the law ought to be manifested, let its 
effects be what it would. The question 
was, how did the law stand? With regard 
to the different acts of parliament, he was 
convinced that the 10th and 11th Will. 3, 
did not apply to the case; but there 
was another statute which did, he meant 
the 23d Hen. 5. While that Act remained 
on the statute books, he conccived no 
argument would hold that went to establish 
the doctrine that the high bailiff was not 
bound tocomply with the exigency of the 
writ, and to make a return of the two 
members who appeared to have the ma- 
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jority of votes at the final close of the poll. 
He said, he had been sometimes thought 
to follow a whimsical line of conduct, and 
ee the vote that he had given for 
estminster might be deemed a whimsical 
one, when he -declared, he voted for 
lord Hood and Mr. Fox. As lord Hood 
had so great a majority, why did not that 
noble lord petpon for his seat, that the 
city of Westnfinster might have some 
representative? He was sorry to see so 
respectable a character condescend to act 
at the will of others, and to suffer himself 
to be moved, like a mere puppet, by the 
minister. He expressed his entire dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the House, © 
should they rashly attempt to negative the 
question then before them ; for they would 
thereby establish a precedent, which nei- 
ther the statute nor the common law ever 
intended should be laid down. The learned 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
said much about oaths; it would have 
been as well if they had had the goodness 
to tell the House, that the returning 
officer was by law obliged to take an oath 
previous to his acting in that capacity, the 
nature of which, in his opinion, was, that 
he, the returning officer, should return 
such persons as should appear to have a 
majority of legal votes teudered to, and 
accepted by him on the poll. It was a 
position clearly evident, that the returning 
officer was by law, and by the tenor of 
the writ to him directed, obliged to return 
those two who had a majority of votes on 
the poll; he should therefore wish. that 
the House would not rashly pass such a 
vote that night, (which they most un- 
doubtedly would, if they negatived the 
resent motion) as perhaps they should 
herealier wish to counteract. The people 
at large most undoubtedly would be roused 
at such a conduct; for neither usage nor _ 
law, statute or common, afforded a pre- 
cedent of such a nature. 

Mr. Hardinge, in a maiden speech, dis- 
claimed all intention of dealing in tech- 
nicals, arguing professionally, or in any 
shape speaking like a lawyer; he said, 
the case, to his imagination, had no 
mystery in it; it was plain, simple, and 
perspicuous, obvious to the most common 
understanding, and difficult only to those 
who chose to make a puzzle of it. An 
election consisted of different parts; ofa 
thing called a poll; of a scrutiny, where 
occasion arose for a scrutiny; and of a 
return to the writ, or ground or sanction 
for the whole preceeding. Scrutinies had 
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gone on repeatedly pending the sitting of 
parliament, and he had heard no lawyer 
yet take upon him to assert that a scrutiny 
was not legal. That being admitted, then 
it followed of course, that the Westminster 
election was incomplete aad unfinished, 
because a scrutiny had been thought 
necessary, and there had not been time to 
go through with it before the time that a 
return td the writ was directed to be made 
to the court from whence it issued. What 
did the motion ask? It desired the House 
to forget, that with regard to elections it 
was an appellant jurisdiction, and to act in 
the first instance, and that in so absurd a 
manner, as to direct an appeal to be made 
before there were materials prepared and 
completed to form that appeal upon. The 
high bailiff, according to the motion, was 
to make a return upon an election, which 
election he had himself informed the 
House was incomplete and unfinished. 
The arguments advanced and pressed upon 
the House in support of this motion, ap- 
peared to him to be as extraordinary and 
ridiculous as the motion itself. It had been 
said, that the high bailiff could not com- 
mence and go on with a scrutiny after the 
18th of May, because on that day his 
authority guoad the election, ceased, and 
he was functus fcto 3 and the very gen- 
tlemen who had made this assertion had 
contended, that the high bailiff, who was 
JSunctus officio on the 18th of May, should 
be ordered by tlie House on the 9th of 
_ June, to make a return to the precept 
issued to him by the sheriff of Middlesex : 
they wanted, therefore, to have a return 
signed by a dead man’s hand. A great 
deal had been suggested about the old 
uestion of the connexion between taxa- 


tion and representation, and tremendous | 


ees ieee had been predicted from the 
revival of a subject that had been said to 
have shaken Great Britain to its center. 
It had been forgotten that this alarming 
argument applied to every double return, 
for upon double returns the boroughs for 
which such returns were made were liable 
to be taxed although they were unrepre- 
sented. But this question, applying, as it 
did, to a variety of other possible cases, 
had been suffered to remain quiet and at 
rest till now; it was evident it had been 
reserved for the compact case of the West- 
minster election, and now it was brought 
forward with all the solemnity and pomp 
that art and ingenuity could clothe it with. 
With regard to Mr. Grenville’s Bill, which 
Mr. Hardinge said no man admired or 
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loved more than he did, he could not but 
suspect a snake in the grass, from the loud 
alarms that had been sounded of the 
danger it was in; the noise made upon 
this subject led him to doubt the sincerity 
of those who raised it, and to suspect that 
it came from the enemies and not the 
friends of the Bill. After arguing that 
the Bill could receive no injury, because a 
case that did not fall within its reach was 
not forced unnaturally under its jurisdic- 
tion, he said, all the magic which he saw 
about. the business lay in what had been 
termed the exigency of the writ; but that 
charm was easily broken. A great deal 
had been said upon this head, but those 
who had said it, forgot, that in cases of 
vacancies, scrutinies had repeatedly gone 
on while parliament was sitting; that 
being indisputably the fact, and it being 
admitted that scrutinies were legal, (for if 
they were not, all he had advanced was to 
no purpose) it was obvious to common 
sense that the high bailiff had not acted 
contumaciously, but the only way in which, 
from the circumstances of the case, he 
could act consistently with his oath and 
with his conscience. With regard to what 
step the House ought to take, Mr. Hare 
dinge said, to that he had not entirel 
made up his mind; two modes of meee A 
ing struck him, either to issue a new writ, 
and to consider the whole past proceeding 
as a nullity, or to direct that the scrutiny 
should be gone on with; the first of these 
he rather thought the most proper; but 
as the second was the most lenient to the 
right hon. gentleman, and would be at- 
tended with the least-expense and trauble, 
he should rather be inclined to vote for 
that. 

Lord North said, he could not pretend 
to cope with the learned gentleman who 
spoke last, either in learning or in abi- 
lities, but he would venture to make a 
few observations on his arguments. He 
had said, that all the magic of the business 
lay in the exigency of the writ; and b 
way of diserchanting the case and dispel- 
ling that magic, had observed, that scrue 
tinies had repeatedly zone on pending the 
sitting of parliament; and had asked, where 
then was the exigency of the writ? It was 
easy to answer this question; and the an- 
swer was this: in the case of an election 
on a vacancy, there was no exigency to 
the writ; but in case of a general election, 
there was: what was the rule in the one 
case, therefore, did not apply in the other. 
The learned gentleman had declared there 
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was a thing called a poll, and a thing 
called a scrutiny, and he argued that the 
election was unfinished. It certainly was, 
and for that very reason the present mo- 
tion ought to go, because it ordered the 
high bailiff to make a return and finish 
the election. Whose fault was it that the 
election was not finished? The fault of 
the high bailiff, and of no other person. 
With regard to the two modes of pro- 
ceeding recommended to the House b 
the honourable and learned gentleman, it 
put the House exactly in the situation of 
Fair Rosamond in the play, when by order 
of queen Eleanor, it was said to her, 
‘* Here is a dagger, and here is a bowl of 
poison, choose which you please, but one 
you must take.”” So the learned gentle- 
man offered two propositions to the House, 
-each of them fraught with death. In an- 
other part of his speech, the learned gen- 
tleman had said, he suspected a snake in 
the grass, when he heard so much of Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill, and that he thought the 
noise came from the enemies of that Bill. 
He knew not who might be the enemies 
of that Bill, but his lordship declared he 
was not of that number. He had opposed 
that Bill originally ; but it was well known, 
that after the House thought proper to 
adopt it, he had uniformly done every 
thing in his power to carry it into full exe- 
cution ; and after the experience that had 
been made of it, he was not only ready 
to acknowledge it to be a wise, just, and 
useful statute, but a statute not less con- 
‘venient and serviceable to a minister than 
to individuals. His lordship said, he had 
heard frequently of a due return, an undue 
return, a special return, and a false return; 
but he had never heard before of an histo- 
rical return. - 

The Master of the Rolls compared the 
case to the case of a sheriff’s acting under 
& capias ad satisfaciendum, and went into 

_ the ine argument with respect to the pui- 
pose of that writ, and the analogy it bore 
to the writ of election. 

Mr. Martin desired to know, if a return 
was made by the high bailiff, and a peti- 
tion delivered upon the ground of that 
return, whether such a petition was likely 
to be heard before a committee under Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill in the course of the pre- 
sent session. If he could be assured that 
3t was, he would certainly vote for the 
motion ordering the bailiff to make a 
Feturn. | 

Lord Maitland said, he should conceive 

at must be referred to @ committee on a 
[ VOL. XXIV. J 
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very early day, because it would neces- 
sarily be governed by the same principles 
that applied to the case of lord Surrey, 
Mr. Fox having a petition presented 
against him for Kirkwall, and therefore 
he would stand as a member representing 
two places, against his election for each of 
which there was a petition. 

Mr. Harrison thought the conduct of 
the high bailiff highly reprehensible. The 
sheriff was directed peremptorily by his 
Majesty’s writ to make a return to that 
writ onthe 18th. How was it possible for 
the sheriff to obey, if the subordinate 
officer refused or neglected to make a re- 
turn to the precept directed to him to 
choose two burgesses for Westminster 2 
The high bailiff was sworn to make a re- 
turn; why, then, did he not comply with 
his oath? Nothing could be clearer than 
that the House had no option; they could 
only order the bailiff to do what he ought 
to have done before, viz. return the two 
candidates who at the final close of the 
poll appeared to have the majority of 
votes. . 

Mr. Macnamara grounded his argument 
upon the words of the oath taken by the 
high bailiff; that officer was sworn to make 
a return to the best of his judgment; 
surely the most arbitrary despots would 
not compel a man to declare what he had 
not made up his mind to. That House 
was not a court of inquisition, and could 
not arrogate to itself a dominion over the 
high bailiff’s judgment; he ought to have 
time allowed him to exercise the means of 
forming his opinion, with regard to who 
had the majority of legal votes upon the 
poll; and what means, Mr. Macnamara 
asked, were so proper for the purpose as 
ascrutiny? For this reason he should vote 
against the motion. ; 

Mr. D. Pultency said :—Sir, I should 
not have presumed to trouble the House 
at this late hour, if I thought the question 
before us had really deserved all the elo- 
quence and ingenuity which has been em- 
ployed upon it both within and without 
the bar. However intricate it may have 
been rendered here, I think it really a 
very simple proposition, and may be con- 
tained in-a nut-shell. The right hon. 
complainant has threatened the high bailiff 
with an action in the courts below; I fore- 
tel him, that this affair will be decided 
there in four hours, though it has engaged 
the attention of parliament for four days. 
I consider, Sir, three modes known to the 
law for ascertaining a majority of legal 
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votes; the shew of hands, the poll, and 
the scrutiny. Nobody denies the legality 
of the last-under particular circumstances: 
the scrutiny is to the poll what the poll is 
to the shew of hands, t. e. a more accurate 
investigation of that which the returning 
officer is not already enabled to declare 
consistently with his oath. The shew of 
hands at first would be a final-and_ con- 
 clusive election, but that one of the can- 
didates suggests a doubt of improper votes, 
if it may be so called, being given in so 
tumultous an assembly: the poll imme- 
diately ensues, and ninety-nine times in a 
hundred the poll is conclusive, and de- 
serves to be so, because the poll is a sort 
of something, where the electors are few 
In number, or where the qualification is 
so widely different as it isin counties, the 
returning officer may almost always make 
a return from the mere poll consistent 
with the oath. What is the present case? 
The poll is at first so tumultuously con- 
ducted, by 1,800 polling in six hours, that 
the high bailiff declares he admitted num- 
bers to poll from the urgency of the case, 
whom he intended afterwards to scrutinize. 
The poll, however, is :o artfully protract- 
ed as to preclude the demand of a scru- 
tiny in the usual stage, 7. e. before a re- 
turn. At ‘this period, suggestions and 
even evidence are given him of what he 
declares he has so many reasons to suspect, 
3. e. that there were great numbers of im- 
proper names on the poll. The suggestion 
comes from one party only; it is the same 
when there is an appeal from the shew of 
hands to the poll. This is a special return 
without a precedent, and so was the elec- 
tion itself, from the poll being so crowded 
at the beginning and so protracted at the 
end. There may be no positive law to 
warrant this return; but the common sense 
and substantial justice of the case, which 
prevented the high bailiff from making 
any other return consistent with his oath, 
is with me a justification of his conduct. 
This House, I think, can give him no 
order to amend the special return he has 
already made ; for the law, which directs a 
pel from ‘the uncertainty of the shew of 
iands, undoubtedly admits a scrutiny in 
certain cases, must, In common sense, 
Intend to admit a scrutiny where the poll 
60 nearly resembles a shew of hands as 
to prevent the high bailiff being able to 
return upon his oath the two members 
duly elected. 


Mr. For rose, 
as follows: 


\ 


and spoke in substance 
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Mr. Speaker; before I enter upon 
the consideration of this question, I can- 
not help expressing my surprise, that those 
who sit over-against me should have been 
hitherto silent in this debate. Common 
candour might have taught them to have 
urged whatever objections they have to 
urge against the motion of my hon. friend 
before this time ; because, in that case, I 
should have had an opportunity of reply- 
ing to their arguments; and sure it would 
have been fair to allow me the slight 
favour of being the last speaker upon such 
a subject. But, Sir, I have no reason to 
expect indulgence, nor do I know that I 
shall meet with bare justice in this House. 
Sir, I say, “that I have no reason to ex- 
pect indulgence, nor do I know that I 
shall meet with bare justice in this House.” 

In consequence of a murmur from the 
other side, Mr. Fox paused, and said, Mr. 
Speaker, there1s a regular mode of check- 
ing any member in this House for using 
improper words in a debate, and it is to 
move, to have the improper words takea 
down by the clerk, for the purpose of cen- 
suring the person who had spoken them. 
If I have said any thing unfit for this 
House to hear, or for me to utter—if any 
gentleman is offended by any thing that 
fell from me, and has sense enough to 
point out, and spirit to correct that of- 
fence, he will adopt that parliamentary 
and gentleman-like mode of conduct; and 
that he may have an opportunity of doing 
so, I again repeat, ‘ that I have no rea- 
son to expect indulgence, nor do I know 
that I shall meet with bare justice in this 
House.” . 

Sir, I am warranted in the use of these 
words, by events and authorities that 
leave little to be doubted, and little to be 
questioned. ‘The treatment this business 
has received within these walls, the 
extraordinary proceedings which have 
sprung from it, the dispositions which 
have been manifested in particular classes 
of men, all concur to justify the terms I 
have adopted, and to establish the truth 
of what 1 have asserted. 

If the declaration | have made, had 
happened not to have been supported by 
the occurrences I allude to, the very con- 
sideration of Mr. Grenville’s Bill is of ite 
self sufficient to vindicate what I have 
said.’ That Bill, Sir, originated in a bee 
lief that this House, in the aggregate, 
was an unfit tribunal to decide upon con 
tested elections. It viewed this House, 
as every popular assembly should be 
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viewed, as a mass of men capable of poli- 
tical dislike and personal aversion; ca- 
pable of too much attachment and too 
much animosity; capable of being biassed 
by weak and by wicked motives; liable 
to be governed by ministerial influence, 
by caprice, and by corruption. Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill viewed this House as 
endowed with these capacities, and judg- 
ing it therefore incapable of determining 
upon controverted elections with impar- 


tiality, with justice, and with equity, it | 


deprived it of the means of mischief, and 
formed a judicature as complete and 
ample, perhaps, as human skill can con- 
stitute. That I am debarred the benefits 
of that celebrated Bill, is clear beyond all 
doubt ; and thrown entircly upon the 
mercy, or, if you please, upon the wisdom 
of this House. Unless, then, men are to 
suppose that human nature is totally al- 
tered within a few months—unless we can 
be so grossly credulous as to imagine that 
the present is purged of all the frailties of 
former parliaments—unless I am to sur- 
‘render my understanding, and blind my- 
self to the extraordinary conduct of this 
House, in this extraordinary business, I 
may say, and say with truth, “ that I ex- 
pect no indulgence, nor do I know that I 
shall meet with bare justice in this House.” 

There are in this House, Sir, many 
persons to whom I might, upon every 
‘principle of equity, fairness, and reason, 
object, as judges, to decide upon my 
cause ; not merely from their acknow- 
ledged enmity to me, to my friends, and 
to my politics, but from their particular 
conduct upon this particular occasion. 
To a nobie lord (Mulgrave) who spoke 
early in this debate, I might rightly ob- 
ject asa judge to try me; who, from the 
fulness of his prejudice to me, and predi- 
lection for my opponents, asserts things 
in direct defiance of the evidence which 
has been given at your bar. The noble 
lord repeats again, that ¢ tricks’ were used 
at my side in the election, although he 
very properly omits the epithet which 
preceded that term when he used it in a 
former debate ; but does it appear in evi- 
dence that any tricks were practised on 
my part? Not a word. Against him, 
therefore, who, in the teeth of the depo- 
sitions on your table, is prompted, by his 
enmity towards me, to maintain what the 
evidence (the ground this House is sup- 
posed to go upon) absolutely denies, I 
might object with infinite propriety as a 
judge in this cause. 


§ 
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There is another judge, Sir, to whom I 
might object with greater reason, if pos- 
sible, than to the last. A person evidently 
interested in increasing the numbers of 
my adversaries upon the poll, but who has 
relinquished his right as an elector of 
Westminster, that his voting may not dis-' 
qualify him from being a judge upon the 
committee to decide this contest: a per- 
son too, Sir, who, in the late election, 
scrupled not to act as an agent, an avowed, 
and, indeed, an active agent to my oppo- 
nents. (Lord Mahon took this to hime 
self; but Mr. Fox went on thus:] Is 
there any interruption, Sir? I hope not. 
I am but stating a known fact; that a 
person who is to pronounce a judgment 
this night in this cause, avoided to exer- 
cise one of the most valuable franchises - 
of a British citizen, only that he might be 
a nominee for my adversaries ; concluding 
that his industry upon the committee 
would be of more advantage to their cause 
than a solitary vote at the election. This, 
Sir, I conceive would be a sufficient ob- 
jection to him as a judge to try me. 

A third person there is, whom I might 
in reason challenge upon this occasion. ° 
A person of a sober demeanor, who, with 
great diligence and exertion in a very 
respectable and learned profession, has 
raised himself to considerable eminence; 

the Master of the Rolls) a person who 
fills one of the first seats of justice in this 
kingdom, and who has long discharged 
the functions of a judge in an inferior, 
but very honourable situation. This per- 
son, Sir, has, upon this day, protessed 
and pataded much upon the impartiality 
with which he should discharge his con- 
science in his judicial capacity as a mem- 
ber of parliament in my cause. Yet this 
very person, insensible to the rank he 
maintains, or should maintain, in this 
country, abandoning the gravity of his 
character as a member of the senate, and 
losing sight of the sanctity of his station 
both in this House and out of it, even in 
the very act of delivering a judicial sen- 
tence, descends to minute and mean allu- 
sions to former  politics—comes here 
stored with the intrigues of past times, and 
instead of the venerable language of a 
good judge and a great lawyer, attempts 
to entertain the House by quoting, or by 
misquoting, words supposed to have been 
spoken by me in the heat of former de- 
bates, and in the violence of contending 
parties, when my noble friend and 1 op- 
posed each other. This demure gentle- 
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man, Sir, this great lawyer, this judge of 
law and equity, and constitution, en- 
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‘every function and faculty that I am 
imaster of. This, Sir, is not my cause 


lightens this subject, instructs and de- | alone ; it is the cause of the English con- 


lights his hearers, by reviving this neces- 
sary intelligence, that when I had the 
honour of first sitting in this House for 
Midhurst, I was not full twenty-one years 
of age; and all this he does for the ho- 
nourable purpose of sanctifying the high 
bailiff of Westminster in defrauding the 
electors of their representation in this 
House, and robbing me of the honour of 
asserting and confirming their right by 
sitting as their representative. Against 
him, therefore, Sir, and against men like 
him, I might justly object as a judge, or 
as judges, to try my cause; and it is with 
erfect truth I once more repeat, ‘ that 
have no reason to expect indulgence, 
nor do I know that I shall meet with bare 
justice in this House.” a 
Sir, I understand that the learned gen- 
tleman I have just alluded to (I was not 
in the House during the first part of his 
speech) has insinuated that I have no 
right to be present during this discussion, 
and that hearing me is an indulgence. 
Against the principle of that assertion, 
Sir, and against every syllable of it, 1 beg 
Yeave, in the most express terms, directly 
to protest. I maintain that I not only 
have a right to speak, but a positive and 
clear right to vote upon this occasion; 
and I assure the House, that nothing but 
the declaration I have made in the first 
stage of this business should prevent me 
from doing so. <Asto myself, if 1 were 
the only person to be aggrieved by this 
proceeding, if the mischief of it extended 
mot beyond me, I should rest thoroughly 
and completely satisfied with the great 
and brilliant display of knowledge and 
abilities which have been exhibited by 
the learned gentleman, who appeared for 
me and for my constituents at your bar. 
If I alone were interested in the decision 
of this matter, their exertions, combined 
with the acute and ingenious treatment 
this question has received from many gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, whose 
arguments are as learned as they are evi- 
dently unanswerable, wouldhave centented 
me. Buta sense of duty, superior to all 
personal advantage, calls on me to exert 
myself at this time. Whatever can best 
encourage and animate to diligence and 
to energy, whatever is most powerful and 
influencing upon a mind not callous to 
every sentiment of gratitude and honour, 
demand at this moment the .exercise of 


stitution, the cause of the electors of this 
kingdom ; and it is in particular the espe- 
cial cause of the most independent, the 
most spirited, the most kind and generous 
body of men that ever concurred upon a 
| subject of public policy : it is the cause of 
‘the electors of Westminster; the cause 
of those who, upon many trials, have sup- 
/ported me against hosts of enemies; of 
those who, upon a recent occasion, when 
every art of malice, of calumny, and cor- 
ruption—every engine of an illiberal and 
shameless system of government—when 
the most gross and monstrous fallacy that 
ever duped and deceived a credulous 
country, have been propagated and 
worked with all imaginable subtilty and 
diligence, for the purpose of rendering me 
unpopular throughout the empire—have 
with a steadiness, with a sagacity, with a 
judgment, becoming: men of sense and 
spirit, defeated all the miserable malice of 
my enemies, vindicated ,themselves from 
the charge of caprice, changeableness, 
and fluctuation, and, with a generosity 
that binds me to them in every tie of af- 
fection, supported me through the late con- 
test, and accomplished a victory against 
all the arts and powers of the basest sys- 
tem of oppression that ever destined the 
overthrow of any individual. 

It, by speaking in this House, (where 
many perhaps may think I speak too 
much) I have acquired any reputation ; if 
I have any talents, and that attention to 
public business has matured or improved 
those talents into any capability of solid 
service, the present subject and the pre- 
sent moment, beyond any other period of 
my life, challenge and call them into 
action ; when added to the importance of 
this question upon the English constitu- 
tion, combined with the immediate interest 
I feel personally in the fate of it, I am 
impelled by the nobler and more forcible 
incitement of being engaged in the cause 
of those to whom the devotion of all I 
have of diligence or ability would be but 
a slight recompense for their zeal, con- 
stancy, firm attachment, and unshaken 
friendship to me upon all occasions, and 
under all circumstances, 

There are two leading points of view in 
which this question coud be considered : 
the first is, Whether the high bailiff of 
Westminster has had sufficient evidence 
to warrant his granting a scrutiny, Sup- 
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posing that he possessed a legal discretion 
to grant it: the second, Whether any re- 
turning officer can by law grant a scrutiny, 
even upon the completest evidence of its 
necessity; which scrutiny cannot com- 
mence till after: the day on which the 
writ is returnable. : 

It is of little consequence in which order 
the question is taken up; but first I shall 
proceed upon evidence. . 

The great defence of the high bailiff is 
built upon the circumstance of sir Cecil 
Wray and his agents having furnished him 
with regular lists of bad votes on my part; 
and to prove that these lists were delivered, 
they have brought a witness who knows 
not a syllable of the truth of the contents 
of the lists. The witness who drew the 
affidavits, which affirm those bad votes to 
have polled for me, upon cross examina- 
tion, appears equally ignorant of the truth 
of the affidavits, and therefore the burthen 
of the proof rested upon the evidence of 
Affleck, whose testimony nevertheless, 
after four hours examination, is expunged 
from your books as inadmissible. Ex- 
punged however though it is, I wish the 
House to recollect the answers he gave 
concerning the descriptions of the bad 
voters which are imputed to me, and to 
the stated number df them. The number 
is said to be 143; and the House will re- 
collect, that although I repeatedly pressed 
the witness to name some of them, he 
could not even name one. I questioned 
Affleck particularly, whether the 143 were 
persons who did not exist where they pre- 
tended to reside: his answer was, that 
some did reside in the streets as mentioned 
in the poll-books, and that others could 
not be found at all. Those who could not 
be found at all, if any such there were, 
might fairly be deemed bad votes; but the 
other class of voters involved a question 
of law; and I submit to the House, whe- 
ther, if the evidence of this man, instead 
of being rejected as incompetent, had 
actually been admitted, the whole tenor 
of it, instead of exculpating, would not, in 
the strongest sense, tend to criminate the 
high bailiff. Had he known his duty, or 
was disposed to discharge it, this he would 
have said-to such a reporter :—* You 
may be, and most likely are, interested in 
deceiving me; after much argument and 
discussion, 1, as the sole judge in this 
court, have admitted these to be legal 
votes, which you (of whom I know no- 
- thing) affirm to be only lodgers or non- 
residents ; my situation is too solemn to 
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| be affected by such information, and there- 


fore I dismiss it as unfit for me to proceed 
upon.” 

This should have been the high bailiff’s 
conduct; but his conduct is the exact re- 
verse of it. He receives this species of 
information, and from these sorts of men ; 
and not only this, but accepts affidavits 
imputing bribery to some persons who 
canvassed for me, acknowledging at the 
same moment that he had no cognizance 
of bribery, and never once inquires into 
the truth of the charge, nor whether any 
credit is due to the deposer, nor even who 
the deposer is. All this the high bailiff 
does in concert with my adversaries, se-- 
cretly, collusively, without even once 
giving me, or any one of my agents, the 
very slightest idea that any such inter-— 
course had subsisted between him (the 
judge of this court) and one of the parties, 
litigating that upon which he was to exer- 
cise his judicial function. | 

To have received such information with 
the least attention, was in itself criminal . 
enough; but studiously, cautiously, and 
deliberately to have concealed it from me, 
was base and wicked in the extreme. Had 
I been apprised of these machinations, I 
might have established the falsehood of 
every accusation; and surely, if justice 
had been the object of the high bailiff, he 
would not rest one moment until he com- 
municated to me the burthen of these in- 
formations and affidavits, especially if he 
meant to overturn the whole tide of pre- 
cedents, and to innovate upon the prac- 
tice of all the returning officers that ever 
lived in this kingdom, in granting a scru- 
tiny to commence after the return of the 
writ. If truth was his aim, the obvious 
mode of ascertaining it was to have given | 
the other party an opportunity of knowing 
the charges brought against them, to let 
them have the chance of contradicting 
their accusers ; and if we failed in falsify- 
ing these informations, the high bailiff 
would have had this presumption in his 
favour, that it was only because we could 
not. But, sir, not this, nor any thing like 


it, did the high bailiff of Westminster. 


So far from acting like an impartial judge, 
he appears to have been the agent, or 
rather the mere tool of my opponents: 
and every syllable of these informations 
upon which he acted, might have been, 
for ought he knew, the vilest mass of 
falsehood and perjury that ever thwarted 
the course of justice. I say then, Sir, if 
the high bailiff absolutely possessed a legal 
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discretion in. granting a scrutiny, to have 
granted it upon this sort of evidence, and 
under these circumstances, was, to say no 
worse of it, an act that cannot be justified 
upon any obvious principle of law, reason, 
common sense, or common equity. 

But what will. the candid part of the 
House think of this high bailiff, when they 
consider that the grounds of his vindication 
at your bar differ as much as light and 
darkness from his vindication in the vestry 
in Covent-garden, upon granting the scru- 
tiny? And here, Sir, I have to lament 
that the paper which he read to this House 
as his defence, which the gentlemen oppo- 
site to me (the ministry), for reasons as 
honourable perhaps to themselves as to the 
high bailiff, so strenuously opposed being 
laid on the table, is now impossible to be 
produced: that paper, Sir, would have 
enabled me, from his own words, to have 
proved to you that the principle he avowed 
at your bar, as the rule that governed him 
in this business, is exactly and directly 
the very reverse of the principle he pre- 
tended to act upon at the time of granting 
the scrutiny. Fortunately, however, this 
fact is established in clear, unquestioned 
evidence before you. Mr. O‘Bryen’s tes- 

‘timony is complete and decisive as to that 
ea his words were, * That the high 

ailiff, in the vestry, upon granting the 
scrutiny, disclaimed the information de- 
livered to him by sir Cecil Wray‘and his 
agents; that he replied with peevishness 
and some displeasure to sir Cecil for hav- 
ing mentioned them; that he declared he 
believed he had never read them—certain- 
ly never with any attention; that he threw 
them aside unnoticed; that they had not 
the least operation upon his judgment; 
and that they did not, in the very slightest 
- sense, influence his determination in grant- 
ing the scrutiny.”” These were his words. 
Atkinson, upon cross-examination, was 
obliged to acknowledge this ; and Grojan’s 
want of memory upon it goes, of itself, a 
great way to establish the truth, if it re- 
quired farther corroboration. 

Now let the House and the world judge 
of this high bailiff, who, upon granting the 
scrutiny, affects to be insulted at the sup- 

osition of his acting upon this ex parte 
information, and yet rests all his defence 
at the bar of this House, upon that very 
ex parte information which, but a fort- 
night before, he disclaimed and despised. 

Without adverting to his shameful and 
scandalous conduct (which, if he had. one 
spark of fecling, would make him blush to 
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shew his face, much less to avow the act 
in holding this fraudulent intercourse wi 
my enemies; cautiously concealing that 
any such intercourse subsisted between 
them; treacherously betraying the cause 
of justice, which his situation bound him 
to support inviolate; and basely lending 
himself to one party, for the ruin of an- 
other; can any thing better shew his 
iniquity, than varying the grounds of his 
defence, according to the variation of 
scene and the pressure of exigency ? This 
continual shifting demonstrates that he 
has no honest defence to make ;—put the 
most favourable construction possible upon 
his conduct, and the best of the alterna. 
tives marks him a hypocrite at the least. 
If he has spoken truth in the vestry, he is 
an arrant liar before this House; or, if he 
vindicates himself before you upon pure 
principles, he has grossly and wickedly de- 
ceived me and all who heard the contempt 
he expressed in the vestry for that infor- 
mation, upon which he has expatiated at 
the bar of this House with such extraordi- 
nary reverence. 

So much for the consistency of the high 
bailiff respecting his alleged motives in 
granting a scrutiny. 

It is said on the other side of the House, 
that the poll was not a scrutiny, and said 
in express contradiction to thé evidence 
produced at your bar. Never wasa polla 
scrutiny, unless the poll in question was 
such. It is established by respectable tes- 
timony at your bar, that the poll was an 
absolute scrutiny. It is proved that the 

arish books were constantly at the hust- 
ings, and each voter's name, profession, 
and description, collated with the books. 
It is proved, that when the names of voters 
could not always be found in the parish 
books (which was often the case, and yet 
the votes perfectly legal), a gentleman in 
the interest of each side frequently went 
to the very street in which the voter said 
he lived; that the vote was suspended until 
that inquiry was made, and that the deci- 
sion was always governed by the report 
of the inquirer in such case. Was this, 
or was it not, a scrutiny ?—But it is said, 
that the poll was crammed at one time, 
and hence an inference is drawn, that the 
poll was not a scrutiny. This is strange 
reasoning, surely; to support this inference, 
it should be proved that votes were ex- 
cepted to, and yet admitted in the hurry 
without examination or inquiry. Does 
this appear to be the case? Nothing like 
it—-With all Mr. Grojan’s disposition to 


895] 
shelter the high bailiff, with all his power 
of memory at one time and his want of it 
another, does he assert any such thing? 
No, Sir, he could not with truth; and even 
he could not venture upon this without 
truth. Wid you ever hear, or did such 
a thing ever happen, as that a returning 
officer, of his own accord, should reject 
any votes not excepted to by the contend- 
ing parties? Certainly not.--Those votes 
therefore, in whose legality the candidates 
themselves agreed, must be justly pre- 
sumed by the high bailiff to be unexcep- 
tionable ; and from hence to suppose that 
the poll was no scrutiny, is weak in the 
extreme. In the early part of the elec- 
tion it was the natural wish of each candi- 
date to get upon the head of the poll. 
Each brought up as many friends as pos- 
sible, and this accounts for what they call 
cramming the poll. Respecting the high 
bailiff’s difficulty in forming an opinion as 
to which of the two had the greater num- 
ber of legal votes, had I been lowest upon 
the poll at the close of the election, there 
might have been some little golour for his 
affectation of scrutiny. Why? Because 
upon the days when the poll was most 
crammed, when the greatest numbers 
polled, and when there was least inquiry 
and least examination into their legality, 
sir Cecil Wray had a very great majority 
overme. I began to gain upon my adver- 
sary, not when thousands polled of a day, 
but when only a few hundreds, and less 
than a hundred polled on each day—at a 
time when there was sufficient leisure to 
scrutinise the votes, and when the most 
acute, the most jealous and sharp inquiry 
took place, as to the qualification of each 
voter, that was, perhaps, ever practised in 
any court of hustings. 

With a view to exculpate this high 
bailiff, his deputy, Mr. Grojan, related an 
incident which 1 shal! notice, and the ex- 
ultation of the opposite side of the House, 
at the time of that relation, renders that 
motice the more necessary. It was this: 
he asked a man which way the strect lay 
an which he lived, and the man said it was 
that way, pointing hishand towards Drury- 
lane. “ Timmedi:tely suspected him, and 
afterwards rejected him,” says Mr. Grojan. 
Now, Sir, this story happens to be strictly 
true, and true to the confusion of those 
who relate it for the vindication of the 
bigh bailitf. Were my election to depend 
upon the merits of a single vote, I do not 
know that I should prefer any other in- 
babitant of this great city before that very 
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man then rejected by Mr. Grojan ; for ia 
all Westminster there is not a better qua- 
lified, a more undoubted legal voter, than 
that identical person. And what is the 
fact, Sir? That this honest, ignorant man 
came to poll with liquor in his head, and 
(embarrassed by the scene, by the shout- 
ing, and by the manner perhaps of the 
question) made that absurd reply. These 
events, Sir, were not unfrequent at that 
hustings; and when one considers the 
facility of puzzling such men in all places, 
when one considers that Mr. Grojan is 
not, of all men living, the most embar- 
rassed in the exercise of his duty, nor 
exactly the most anxious for the comments 
of by-standers upon his conduct, there is 
little wonder that honest, uninformed men, 
surrounded by thousands, with half-a- dozen 
inspectors slacaine them with different 
questions at the same moment, in the midst 
of noise and huzzaing, in that state of hila- 
rity, perhaps, which is too frequent at 
general elections, should sometimes givea 
foolish, unconnected answer to such in- 
terrogatories as generally come from Mr. 
Grojan. | 
I understand that a learned gentleman 
has said, that he would have closed the 
lg long before the high bailiff proclaimed 
is intention of doing so. Ido not mean 
to argue the legality of that position with 
the learned gentleman; that the fact was 
exactly otherwise, is all that is necessary 
for me to maintain. It is in evidence 
before you, that he did not close it until 
the 17th of May, and then closed it not 
from deficiency of voters, but for the ex- 
press purpose of enabling himself to make 
his return by the 18th, the day on which 
the writ was returnable. The first, and 
the only notice I had of his intention to 
close the poll, was on the Thursday pre- 
ceding; and I do confess, and have always 
declared, that my object was to continue 
the poll during the three intermediate 
days, that the high bailiff may be obliged 
to assign this as his reason, since the act 
of closing the poll was his own act. In 
this L hold myself perfectly justifiable :— 
during these three days I confess it was 
my wish to protract the poll; but I so- 
lemnly deny that it was ever prolonged 
by me a single hour more; and also deny, 
that up to the 13th of May I had any 
proposal or any offer that I could notice 
tor closing it. 
Attempts have been made to prove, and 
that is the last head of evidence I shall 
touch upon, that insinuations came from 


. 
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us at a certain period of the poll, of de-! could by any possible means be over before 
manding a scrutiny. That some of my! the 18th? Surely not. A tolerable know- 


friends might have expressed that inten- 
tion, is very probable; but give me leave 
to say, Sir, that if I had myself formally 
demanded it, there is no rule of law that 
warrants a conclusion against me on ac- 
count of my own conduct as a party. A 
thousand motives there may be to justify 
me in demanding of the high bailiff that 
which it would be perfectly right in him 
torefuse. If in any case of litigation a judge 
should grant to one of the parties whatever 
he wished, how could he ever come toa 
just decision? or who would ever be de- 
feated, whatever may be the badness of 
bis cause ? 


But, Sir, has it been offered to you in’ 


proof, or is there a man that can say I 
ever did for one moment entertain the 
idea, much less express it, that a scrutiny 
could go on after the day on which the 
writ was returnable. Sir, I do assure you, 
so absurd, so preposterous, so pernicious 
a thought, never gnce possessed me. I 
had occasion very maturely to consider 
this subject at the first Westminster elec- 
tion. Lord Lincoln demanded a scrutiny, 
which the high bailiff granted, and which 


_ the noble lord afterwards relinquished. I 


remember to have investigated the matter 
then. I consulted the greatest dead and 
living authorities, the best books, and 
the most learned men in my circle; and 
the result was, that the granting a scrutiny 
before the return of the writ was legal; 
but no book, no lawyer, .no man, befre 
this time, ever, to my knowledge, main- 
tained that a scrutiny could be continued, 
much less begun, after the day on which 
the writ was returnable. 
Then, say my enemies, why did you 
expect the high bailiff to grant you a scru- 
tiny, which you must know could not be 
finished before the 18th of May? And 
at that I see the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site bench (the ministry) exult a little. 
But, Sir, it is a weak and childish exulta- 
tion. Do they think, or, if they deceive 
themselves, can they believe the public 
will think, that I could have been so gross 
an ideot as to suppose a scrutiny of this 
election could be over before the 18th, 
with the instance of Vandeput and Trent- 
ham staring me in the face, where an un- 
finished scrutiny Jasted above five months? 
Can they imagine I could hope a scrutiny 
in this case, where upwards of three thou- 
sand voters polled more than at the con- 
tested election of Vandeput and Trentham, 


ledge of Mr. Thomas Corbett, the high 
bailiff of Westminster, gave me no extra- 


| vagant hopes of success in any scrutiny 
» where he was to be the sole judge; and 


therefore all I ever meant was, that an in- 
quiry might take place’ previous to the 
18th: which inquiry might enable us to 
form the train and order of the necessary 
evidence, that we might the better know 
how to discover the diferent species of 
bad votes, and class, under their various 
heads, those which were doubtful, those 
which were suspected, and those which 
were positively ‘egal ; and so far to me- 
thodise, arrange, and simplify the business, 
before the return, that we might go on in 
the committee, under Grenville’s Bill, with 
the greater facility and expedition, and 
with less expense: and this would have 
been a material point of preparation for 
us. 
This, Sir, was all I ever meant by a 
scrutiny before Mr. Corbett, and all that 
any man of common fairness and liberality 
can suppose I meant. 

A noble lord over-against me, (lord 
ibaa Hie in his zeal to exculpate the 
high bailiff, charges me with having inti- 
midated him, and charges it upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Grojan. That noble lord, 
disdaining all regard to consistency, when- 
ever he thinks he can impute a fault to us, 
at the same moment that he asserts the 
high bailiff was intimidated, pronounces a 
flashy panegyric upon the firmness and 
intrepidity of the very man he affirms to 
be thus terrified. But, Sir, the high bai- 
liff was threatened—and how? Was it by 
threats of assaulting him? No.—Was it 
by holding up the fear of danger to him, 
by mobs or riots? No.— Was it by menace 
of taking away his books, breaking the 

eace of the hustings, and interrupting him 
in the discharge of hisduty ? No, no; but 
it was by warning him of the consequences 
of unjust partialities, false or corrupt de- 
cisions. It was by threatening him with 
legal punishment, if he did not make the 
law of the land the rule of his conduct. 
Grojan tells you, that he believes these 
threats sometimes induced the high bailitf 
to make decisions in my favour, contrary 
to his judgment. Yet this is the man 
whose panness and intrepidity the noble 
lord commends so much, and whom. the 
government of this country is straining 
every nerve to bear harmless through this 
unprecedented business. An officer, whose 
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deputy, asa palliation of greater guilt, 
detends him, by saying that he committed 
_ a palpable breach of his duty, and only 
because he is threatened with legal punish- 
ment if he acts against law! Sir, for my 
own part, 1 believe there is as much sin- 
cerity in the noble lord’s panegyric as 
there is veracity in the deputy bailift’s 
inference from these threats: all I wish, 
however, is, that you would properly notice 
this species of intimidation. It is an inti- 
midation, Sir, the influence of which I 
hope will reach every man, every magis- 
trate in this country, however splendid his 
station, however lifted up above his fellow- 
creatures in office or dignity. To keep 
before his eyes the danger of a vicious ora 
wanton breach of the law of the land. 
Would to God this House were in acapacity 
to become an object of those consequences 
which the verdict of a jury would deter- 
mine to follow a violation of the laws! 
With what content, with what confidence, 
- should I submit my cause to such a tri- 
bunal ! | 

Having now, Mr. Speaker, gone through 
the various depositions that have been 
made before you—having from the evi- 
dence shewn, that the alleged grounds of 
the high bailiff’s first granting this scrutiny 
were the direct reverse of those he de- 
clares to this House to have been his mo- 
tives—having shewn that he was in ha- 
bits of clandestine intercourse with my op- 
ponents—having shewn that he was in the 
constant course of receiving ex parte in- 
formation in an illicit and shameful secrecy 
—having shewn that he positively and so- 
lemnly denied this series of iniquitous 
proceeding in the vestry, which he boldly 
avows at your bar—baving shewn that the 
poll was as much a scrutiny as any poll 
can possibly be—having explained my 
views in the event of my demanding a 
scrutiny—having described the species of 
intimidation used to this man, and con- 
firmed, that so far from exculpating, it 
tends deeply to criminate him—having 
shewn this, Sir, and shewn it by the evi- 
dence which you have heard at your bar, 
I shall conclude this part of my subject, 
with submitting to every man of honour 
and candour who hears me, whether he 
really thinks that the high bailiff of West- 
minster exercised a sound and honest dis- 
cretion in granting a scrutiny, supposing, 
for argument sake, that he actually pos- 
sessed a legal power to grant it. 

The remainder of what I have to say, 
shall be directed to prove that he had no 
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such power, and to lay before you the 
fatal effects of such a precedent as the 
loss of this question will afford. | 
Iam not a professional man, and can- 
not be supposed to speak with the infor- 
mation of professional gentlemen upon a 
legal subject ; there are, however, general 
and fixed principles of common sense, 
which serve to guide an unlearned ‘man 
upon a subject of this kind. Four diffe- 
rent way,; occur to me, by which, in a 
case of doubt, the law may be discovered 
and ascertained ; first of all I should look 
into the statute book upon the table; if 
upon searching there I find an act of par- 
liament upon the point ‘in dispute, doubt 
and conjecture cease at once, and all is 
clear and certain. But if there should be 
found no act to regulate the case in ques- 
tion, 1 should then in the second place 
have recourse to practice and precedent, 
and inquire what has beegdone in similar 
cases on similar occasions ; in other words, 
I should try what isthe common law. If I 
find practice and precedent direct me, 
then every thing is plain and easy; but if 
no statute and no precedent should be 
found by which I could steer in this am- 
biguity, my next obvious resort would be 
to legal analogies, to cases, which, though 
not precisely the same in all points, are 
yet perfectly similar in principle. If in 
this department of research I find any 
thing to direct me, there, too, all will be 
smooth, intelligible, and certain; but if I 
find no positive statute, nor precedent, 
nor practice at common law, and no legal 
analogy whereby I might discover the 
fact, there is then much difficulty indeed, 
but not an insurmountable one. Still I 
should make an effort, and my last and 
fourth resort should be to the experience 
and understanding of mankind—to those 
arguments which common sense suggests 
—to fair conclusions deducible from fair 
reasoning, founded upon the immutable 
principles of policy and expediency. 
Now, Sir, if some of these various 
modes of defining the law should happen 
to favour me upon the present subject, 
and that others should unfortunately mi- 
litate against me, still I may be right in 
my position ; but not with that fullness of 
conviction, that clearness of certainty that 
I might wish. The case, however, is so 
entirely otherwise, that I do venture to 
affirm, and engage to prove to the satis- 
faction of every man capable of being satis- 
fied, that not only nothing in any o these 
different ways of attaining the fact docs 
[3 M] 
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operate in the slightest degree against me, 
but that all and each concur in supportin 
me, and demonstrating the illegality an 
violence of my enemies in the present bu- 
siness. I do therefore assert, that the 
high bailiff of Westminster, in granting 
this scrutiny, has violated the law of the 
land, by the combined force and testimony 
_ of these four tests: by the statutes—by 
the common law—by the ange of law 

—by policy and expediency.—F rst as to 
the statutes : i 

The Act of the 10th and 11th of Wil- 
liam $, was made for the avowed purpose 
of checking the bad conduct of returnin 
officers. The preamble of the Bill, an 
every clause in it, proves this to have been 
the object of enacting it. As the part of 
it which relates to returns is merely direc- 
tory, it is gross and absurd to construe it 
in any other manner than that which makes 
it answer the evident pup for which it 
is enacted. It requires that the writs for 
any future parliament shall be returned 
on or before the day that ‘parliament is 
called to meet—that the return shall be 
made to the clerk of the crown, which 
clerk ofthe crown is authorized to receive 
four shillings for every knight, and two 
shillings for every burgess. It imposes a 
penalty upon the sheriff, if he does not 
make his return on or before this day. 

Now observe the construction given by 
the opposite side of the House to this 
plain intelligible statute. Itis true, say 
they, this Act is binding upon a sheriff, but 
not at all upon a mayor or bailiff. Why? 
because a mayor or bailiff are not men- 
tioned. True, they are not mentioned, 
and probably the action I spoke of some 
time ago might not lie against the high 
bailiff; not that he has not openly trans- 
gressed the spirit of the law, but because 
the penal part of every statute is to be 
construed according to the strict letter of 
the Act; but I submit to the House, 
whether they ever heard so low, so vile, 
so dirty a quibble—whether they ever 
heard so base a perversion of common 
sense, as to suppose the legislature of this 
country to have been euch a set of ideots, 
such a herd of miserable beings, as that in 
an Act made for the avowed and de- 
clared purpose of correcting and punish- 
ing the misconduct of returning officers, 
they should have provided against the 
partialities, ‘corruption, and roguery of 
sheriffs, and have left the nation at the 
mere mercy of mayors and bailiffs, withaut 
restraint, redress, or punishment. This 
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is the construction put upon this Act b 
his Majesty’s ministers, the patrons of this 
high bailiff, although they see those ex- 
press words in the body of the Act: 
‘© That the clerk of the crown shall re- 
ceive at the time of these returns (which 
returns must be made on or before the 
day of the meeting of such new parlia- 
ment) four shilings for every knight, and 
two shillings for every burgess.” Why 
mention the burgess, if that Act is not 
meant to compel the return of the writ 
under which he is chosen? Was there 
ever such an outrage upon ¢ommon sense 
as to maintain, although they see the fee 
stated for the burgess to pay, though 
they see the return required proceeding 
from the sheriff’s precept to the mayor or 
bailiff, that the mayor or bailiff is not 
obliged to make a return within the time 
prescribed by the same Act, that is, on 
or before the day that the new parliament 
shall be called to meet? 

But there is another point which de- 
fines the meaning of the legislature to a 
certainty, and it is the exception in favour 
of new writs upon vacancies. In that 
case, there is an obligation that the return 
be made within fourteen days after the 
election upon that vacancy. Is it consis- 
tent with reason, or rather is it not making 
downright nonsense of this Act, to sup- 
pose that it should compel a return within 
a certain time in cases of vacancy ; but 
that upon a general election, all should 
lay at the mere will and pleasure of the 
returning officers? Will the gentlemen 
urge the same contemptible reasoning 
here, and assert that the compulsion in 
this case only respects the returns of 
knights of the shire? What! that an Act 
should be made to prevent the collusion 
and knavery of returning officers, yet that 
it extends only to the preclusion of frauds 
in returning about one hundred, because 
they are knights of the shire, and leaves 
the remaining four hundred at the discre- 
tion of every mayor or. bailiff? Sheriffs 
are in general of a much superior rank 
and character to the other returning offi- 
cers, yet the wittal caution the honour- 
able interpreters of this Act impute to 
the English legislature is, that they guarded 
against abuses from that class of returning 
officers whose fortune and sphere of life 
presumed most for their integrity, and 
made no provision whatever for the pos- 
sible misconduet of that very description 
of returning officers whiuse situation gave 
the least pledge or security for honest and 
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uncorrupt conduct. If Iam not mistaken, 
this species of reasoning carries with it 
its own refutation. 

A noble lord over-against me Code 
Mulgrave), has advanced a singular kind 
of argument indeed, touching the inten- 
tion of this Act of king William. He has 
read to you from the Journals an instruc- 
tion to the Committee appointed to bring 
it in, which instruction suggests to them 
the introduction of a clause to secure the 
returns for cities and boroughs within the 
specified time ; and in a style of inference 
peculiar to himself, he concludes, that as 
the express words do not appear in the 
statute, the legislature never meant to in- 
clude the returning officers of cities and 
boroughs. 

Now I will take upon me to say, that 
every other man in this country (that 
noble lord and those who concur with him 
in opposition to my hon. friend’s motion 
excepted), capable of understanding the 
sense of an act of parliament, will draw 
the direct reverse of his conclusion from 
the non-insertion of that clause. The sole 
yiew of this statute was to correct the 
abuses of returning officers. The instruc- 
tion from the House to the committee 
proves, that the disease extended to 
mayors and bailiffs. The omission of 
that clause therefore clearly demonstrates, 
that the framers of the Act thought the 
suggestion fully comprehended in the Act 
as it stands, and that it would be mere 
tautology and needless repetition to be 
more explicit. What a miserable legisla- 
ture must that be, which in the act of ap- 
plying a remedy to an acknowledged evil, 
creates ten times a greater than that which 
it endeavours to cure! Those who made 
this law, were, in my opinion, good politi- 
cians, but they were evidently not good 

rophets; for they did not foresee that an 
hour would come, when men should rise 
up, and put such aconstruction upon their 
labours, as marked them the most despi- 
cable set of drivellers that ever insulted 
society under the appellation of law- 
makers. In a word, Sir, 1 contend that 
the statute of king William is decisively 
and completely with us. 

The 23d Hen. 6 is likewise with us, 
and does afford me a legal remedy against 
the high bailiff, of which I shall most cer- 
tainly avail myself. That Act authorizes 
the sheriff to issue his precepts to the 
returning officers of cities and boroughs; 
it requires that they shall make a return 
to the sheriff, and gives the person chosen, 
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and not returned, an action, which must 
be brought within three months after the 
meeting of parliament. From this it is 
evident that the return of the writ, and of 
the precept proceeding from the writ, 
must be at one and the same time, viz. by 
the meeting of the parliament. For other- 
wise, observe what rank nonsense this 
statute would be. This misconduct of 
returning officers made it necessary to 
give a power of legal punishment to the 
party chosen and not returned. That 
power is here given; but if we can sup- 
pose that the Act does not compel the 
return to be positively made by the meet- 
ing of parliament, the penalty is all a 
farce; for who will make a return that 
will subject him to a civil action, if it be in 
his power to avoid it? Whether the return 
be true or false, therefore, it is as clear as 
day-light that some return must be made 
by the meeting of parliament. For it is 
insulting common sense, to say that the 
man who incurs a legal penalty shall have 
a legal power of evading it. That is tosay, 
that a returning officer may, of his own 
authority, prolong his return until the 
three months pass away, within which time 
alone the action can commence for the . 
punishment of this gross abuse. 

I have therefore, Sir, no difficulty in 
saying, and I am confident every fair man 
agrees in the truth of it, that these two 
Acts, in their letter as well as their spirit, 
demonstrate that the high bailiff of West- 
minster, in granting this iret ley poai- 
tively broken the statute of the land. 

The second point to which I shall advert 
in the arrangement of this argument is, the 
point of practice, or what the common law 
is upon this occasion ; and the best way to 
shew that the high bailiff of Westminster's 
return is against both the one and the 
other, is to observe this fact—that in all 
the records of parliament, in all the an- 
nals of election, and in the history of this 
country, a single precedent cannot be 
found to justify this extraordinary return. 
The main and evident drift of it was to 
deprive me of the benefit of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill; and to accomplish this end, do 
but observe how many obvious modes of 
return he passed by. Had the bailiff done 
his duty, and returned lord Hood and me, 
sir Cecil Wray would not have been in- 
jured, for he would instantly petition, and 
the merits of the election would be tried 
by a committee upon their oaths. Had 
the bailiff, doubting, as he pretends, the 
legality of my majority, returned, as he 
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undoubtedly might have done, lord Hood | a line of conduct so convenient to a mini- 
and sir Cecil Wray, then I should have | ster, so well suited to those who have the 


petitioned, and one of Mr Grenville’s 
committees would have redressed me. 
Had he returned lord Hood alone, still it 
was cognizable by Grenville’s Bill. A 
pecuey against an undue return would 

ave been presented, and this House in- 
fallibly prevented all interference in the 
matter, except in appointing the Commit- 
tee. Or if he had returned the three can- 
didates, the double return entitled it toa 

riority of hearing (upon that great and 

undamental maxim, that the first object 
was to have the House celal and a 
committee under Grenville’s Bill would 
instantly have tried the merits of the re- 
turn, and rescued the case from the preju- 
dices and party influence of the House of 
Commons. At all events, my sitting here 
for Kirkwall rendered an immediate dis- 
cussion and decision upon the business in- 
dispensable, as‘ petitions complaining of 
pluralities of election are always heard in 
order, next to double returns: thus you 
see with what dexterity this has been 
managed. 

This curious return had two views; 
first, to exclude me from sitting for West- 
minster; secondly, to deprive me of the 
advantage of Mr. Grenville’s Bill. And, 
Sir, does any man think this return was 
the fabrication of Mr. Thomas Corbett ? 
The party spirit and personal rancour, so 
visible in his defence before this House, 
eenfirm that he has all the disposition, if 
not all the ability in the world to do me 
every mischief; yet I cannot'be persuad- 
ed, when I consider who they are that 
take the lead in his vindication before this 
' House, and when I observe how very fa- 
miliar they appear to be with this histori- 
cal return (as my noble friend has well 
called it), that so peculiar, so ingenious, 
and so original a fragment as this could 
ever have been his sole production. Ina 
word, Sir, this cursed historical return, 
this return unmatched and unprecedented 
in the history of parliament, is the only 
species of return that could have robbed 
me and the independent electors of West- 
minster of a fair hearing before that ad- 
mirable judicature instituted by Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Bill. 

A learned gentleman who appears at 
your bar for the high bailiff, sidmnita that 
no instance of this kind ever happened 
before; and to induce the House to sup- 
port his client, he says, it will never hap- 
pen agam. How he comes to know that 


power to oppress, and a disposition to 
exert every power against those they dis- 
like, the learned gentleman himself best 
knows; but surely, after such an admis- 
sion, to pray the sanction of this House 
for an act allowedly unprecedented, is 
somewhat singular. The learned gentle- 
man’s prophecy is surprising, it is true; 
but the argument drawn from that pro- 
phecy is still more surprising. Grant the 
scrutiny, says he, in this case; but you 
cereale never will do the like again, 
Perpetrate the most gross and glaring in- 
justice deliberately, for you will never 
commit a similar outrage hereafter. A 
good understanding, however, seems to 
prevail between those within and those 
outside of the bar; and the intimation of 
a learned gentleman over-against me, of 
an intention to bring in a Bill to regulate 
this matter in future, does in a great 
measure account for the prediction of the 
high bailiffs counsel, that this iniquitous 
precedent will be no example for future 
imitation. Now, Sir, I take the first op- 
ortunity of declaring, that a bill deelar- 
ing the law, after a decision directly con- 
trary to law, shall be opposed by me with 
all the faculties and force I am master of. 
This is no new principle with me. I have 
ever set myself against the affectation of 
applying a remedy upon erroneous deci- 
sions subversive of law in supreme courts 
of judicature. In the case of the determi 
nation concerning general bonds of resig- 
nation of church-livings in the House of 
Lords last year, a Bill past there, and was 
sent afterwards to this House, the purport 
of which was, to declare the law in that 
case, after a determination which reversed 
the uniform current of decisions in West- 
minster-hall for a series of ages. [Case 
of Ffytthe and the bishop of London. ] 
Such a bil] would have been most fatal in 
its example, because it would have taken 
away the only check, restraint, and con- 
trol, upon courts of dernier appeal. It 
would take away the general public incon- 
venience arising from the false determina- 
tions of superior courts. I opposed that 
Bill, Sir, and opposed it with success, for 
this House rejected it. I shall oppose the 
Bill suggested by the learned gentleman 
upon the same principle, and every other 
bill of the same tendency. For sure there 
cannot be a more barefaced violence of 
decency and justice, a grosser mockery 
of the common sense of mankind, than to 
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authorize a scrutiny, in direct opposition 
to the whole tide of precedents, and 
exactly subversive of positive law; be- 
cause you intend to bene in a bill to 
prevent the reception, in future time, of 
£0 scandalous and shocking a proceeding. 

An incident occurs to me, which will be 
proper to mention. Much discussion for. 
merly took place upon this subject of re- 
gulating scrutinies, and especially at the 
time of the Oxfordshire election; {con- 
cerning which election I shall presently 
trouble the House with a few observa- 
tions). Great pains and labour were em- 
ployed then, with a view to frame an act 
of parliament upon the subject; and a 
great man, whose name I mention only in 
the purest respect and reverence for his 
character (lord Mansfield), took an active 
part, and gave the whole attention of his 
extensive and shining talents to the busi- 
ness. Yet, after the most deliberate and 
mature consideration of the subject, evenhe 
abandoned it, in a despair of being able to 
accomplish any system of management, 
from which many evils and various disad- 
vantages, impossible to be remedied, might 
not flow. All attempts to regulate scru- 
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sequent! given up. The learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Hardinge) will excuse me, if I 
cannot easily believe that he will effect 
that which lord Mansfield relinquished as 
impracticable: and even this consideration 
would be an additional motive with me in 
not hastily assenting to a bill of the com- 
plexion suggested by him to the House 
upon the present subject. 

I have said, that this business had no 
precedent in the annals of parliament. 
The gentlemen on the other side (the 
ministry) do not attempt, because the 
dare not, to shew that this high bailiff is 
justified by any. The only cases they 
venture to touch upon are, the cases of 
Oxford and Westminster; and yet these 
two eases are fundamentally and altogether 
against them. Could they cite any in- 
stances more apposite, undoubtedly they 
would never have alluded to those which, 
under a hope of giving some colour to the 
matter in question, do absolutely, posi- 
tively, and substantially make against 
them. If out of the mass of precedents I 
were to choose one to prove the grossness 
of this proceeding, I think it would be the 
wery case of Oxfordshire. The candidates 
who, at that election, were lowest on the 
poll, demanded a scrutiny, and the sheriff 
granted it. Every one knows that the 
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sheriff carried his partialities for the losing 
candidates, who demanded the scrutiny, to 
the greatest lengths: yet, | saphes as he 
was, and although his friends were dimi- 
nishing their opponent’s majority daily by 
the scrutiny, he gave them notice that his 
duty bound him to stop the scrutiny, for 
the purpose of making his return on the 
day the writ was returnable: he accord- 
ingly stopped it, and made his return. If 
this sheriff, interested as he was for those 
who were gaining by the scrutiny, con- 
ceived it possible for him to be sanctioned 
by any law or precedent in making a special 
retuin, and going on with the scrutiny, 
would he not have done so? Undoubtedly 
he would; and the kind of return he made, 
proves that he would, if he thought he 
might. Unwilling that those who were 
obnoxious to him should sit in the House, 
he returns all the four candidates; and 
this he does as the last and greatest act of 
friendship he could conter on his friends 
previous to the extinction of his authority, 
viz. the return of the writ. I do not say 
that in making this double return the she- 
riff did right; but, right or wrong, it proves 
this—that all the service he could render 
his friends he did. Does any one doubt 
that the two candidates, thus aided by the 
sheriff, and in the act of growing daily 
upon their adversaries by the scrutiny, 
would not prefer the partial, the kind and 
favouring tribunal of their determined 
friend the sheriff, to the House of Com- 
mons, had they supposed that any thing 
could justify him in continuing the scru- 
tiny after the meeting of parliament ?— 
But so frightful an idea was never che- 
rished; and they held themselves bound 
for ever in gratitude to the sheriff for 
having included them in his return. An 
hon. gentleman, whom I see in his place, 
but who I believe neither sees nor hears me 
at this moment (Mr. Jenkinson), knows 
full well that all I am stating relative to 
the Oxfordshire election is strictly true. 
He cannot easily have forgotten the part 
he took in that memorable transaction. 
He engaged eagerly in the contest, and 
embarked in that interest, which I should 
certainly have embraced, had 1 been of an 
age to doen an opinion and to act upon it. 
That hon. gentleman can attest the vera- 
city of this recital; but it were vain flat- 
tery, I fear, to hope that he will rise up 
to-night and vindicate, by his voice and 
his vote, the principles of the cause he 
then supported, and which gained his 
friends the election. 
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He must remember that a long discus- 
sion took place in this House, touching 
the right of a certain class of copyhold 
tenants, who voted for those who had the 
majority upon the poll; and that the dis- 
qualification of this description of voters 
seated those in the House who were lowest 
upon the poll and the scrutiny. And 
here I must observe what a strong and 
unanswerable confirmation of the point I 
am endeavouring to establish springs from 
a careful review of the Oxfordshire case. 
The cause of the unsuccessful candidates 
was pleaded at the bar by one of the 
greatest characters of that time, and one 
of the greatest ornaments of this, I mean 
lord Camden, ‘ quem gratia honoris no- 
‘mino. A question was agitated to as- 
certain a peculiar qualification, which bore 
the most inauspicious, and, as it afterwards 
proved, the most fatal aspect towards his 
clients. If any objection to determine the 
point upon that ground could possibly be 
supported, does any one doubt that his in- 

enuity and penetration would not have 

iscovered it? Does any one doubt that he 
would have enforced that objection with all 
that perspicuity and fervor of eloquence, 
which so much characterize that noble 
lord? But the idea of a sheriff withholding 
a return on account of a scrutiny, never 
once occurred to him, nor to those who 
managed it within the bar: nor do I be- 
lieve, until this time (to answer the laud- 
able purpose of the present moment), did 
it ever enter into the head of any man as 
legal or practicable. So much for the 
Oxfordshire case, which, I maintain, goes 
with us in all its points and principles. 

With respect to the Westminster case in 
1749, alearned gentleman ( Mr. Hardinge) 
who has spoken with much liveliness, but 
without one word of legal srgument, tells 
you, the scrutiny then and the scrutiny 
now are cases exactly in puint. In con- 
tradiction to that, | affirm, that not the 
least similitude subsists between them. In 
this case the writ is returnable upon the 
18th day of May; in that, no precise time 
is mentioned for the return ; and here con- 
sists the whole difference. Every one 
knows that the election of Trentham and 
Vandeput was upon a vacancy, in conse- 
quence of lord Trentham’s accepting a seat 
at the board of Admiraliy. Upon a ge- 
neral election, the king calls a-parliament 
for the dispatch of great and urgent af- 
fairs, and he calls it to meet upon a parti- 
cular day: now, Sir, observe, if there be 
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make their returns by that express time, 
what is to become of the great and urgent 
affairs for the dispatch of which his ma- 
jesty calls a parliament? 

Can you reconcile for one moment, that 
the nation should be bound by laws and 
burthened with taxes in which they did not 
consent; that the king should have no 
parliament, and the people no representa- 
tives, to dispatch the weighty and urgent 
affairs they are called to consider by a 
particular day, only because it is the whim, 
or fancy, or wickedness, of a returning 
officer, at his leisure, to keep them em- 
ployed in the long laborious business of a 
scrutiny? But, during the existence of 
parliament, when a writ issues upon a& 
vacancy, no particular day is named for its 
return. A poll or a scrutiny (which means 
only a continuation of the poll in another 
form) may be carried on, because it does 
not in the least infringe upon the exigency 
of the writ ; because no particular time is 
mentioned for the return, and because his 
majesty does not call upon that individual 
representative to come upon a precise day, 
for dispatch of great and urgent affairs 
that affect his people, as upon a gencral 
election. This, therefore, constitutes the 
distinction, and it is a wide and a material 
distinction.—‘The grievance, from the ab- 
sence of one representative, is slight, and 
the law in that case admits a scrutiny; 
but in the other case, to withhold the re- 
turn beyond the time appointed, is in- 
fringing the exigency and violating the 
terms on which it was issued; which are, 
that the parliament must meet upon that 
express day, for that express purpose. 

Why there should be this distinction, 
why the compulsion of a return, by a spe- 
cified period, should not exist. as well in 
cases of vacancy as of general election, 
ig not now the point in dispute. If it be, 
as I think it is, a defect, it only serves to 
prove, that in the best works of human 
wisdom there are flaws and imperfections. 
Our aim is to find out what is the law, not 
why it is the law; and from the whole it 
is clear, that the high bailiff of Westmin- 
ster, in over-stepping this distinction and 
granting @ scrutiny to commence after 
the day of the general return, has broken 
every statute that appears upon this sub- 
ject in your books, and gone in the face 
of every precedent that can be found in 
your Journals—[Mr. Fox said a few 
words upon the Carnarvon case, and upon 
something that fell from the Master of the 
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The third ground, resumes Mr. Fox, 
upon which I shall take up this subject, 
is upon that of the analogies of law; and 
upon this I shall detain the House only 
with a few words not only because my 
ignorance of that profession voy ai 
me from treating the point fully, but be- 
cause all that can be said has been urged 
with the greatest force and effect possible 
by the learned gentlemen who appeared 
at your bar in my behalf; the proof of 
which is, that not a position they have 
advanced upon the legal analogies has 
been controverted by the learned gentle- 
men who pleaded for the high bailiff with- 
out the bar, or those venerable judges and 
crown lawyers who have attempted to 
defend him within the bar. Little, there- 
fore, remains for me to say; but, little as 
I affect to have of information upon this 

art of the subject, I have enough to 

now, that wherever the gentlemen on 
the other side have attempted to assimilate 
this case with Jegal analogies, they have 
completely and entirely failed. They have 
endeavoured to establish that an officer 
may ge on to execute the object for 
which the writ was issued from the courts 
in Westminster-hall, even after the day 
on which the writ is returnable. Yes, 
Sir, he may go on; but how? Upon the 
authority of the expired writ? No, by no 
means. He goes on by a new power 
given him by that court whence the writ 
originally issues, to complete that which 
the premature expiration of his first com- 
mission prevented his accomplishing. In 
a word, the court has the power of ren- 
dering effectual its own process, and there- 
fore grants a writ of venditiont exponas, 
where the sheriff has not been able to sell 
the goods levied under the first writ; and 
many other writs of different titles, -for 
the purpose of completing that process 
_ the court has begun. But has any man 
said, that without a fresh authority any 
sheriff, or any officer of any court of law, 
can proceed a single step under the old 
writ, one single hour after the day named 
for its return? I say no, Sir. There is 
not one man, however ignorant in other 
things, who does not know that all the 
authorities of all writs are defunct and ex- 
tinct on the day named for their return. 
It is admitted, that the court can grant a 
mew power to complete its own process. 


Now, Sir, to shéw the gentlemen on the: 


other side that they have not a shred of 
analogy to support them, I will suppose, 
for a moment, that the writ under which 
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the high bailiff carried on this election, 
had been issued from this court—what 
writ, or what legal authority can you give 
him to finish that which, he says, is still 
depending? None, I say, Sir. <A court 
of law can effectuate its own process, by 
giving its officer a new power on the de- 
mise of the old: but did you ever hear 
of one court granting an authority ‘to ac- 
complish the purpose of a writ issued 
from another? Never. Such a thing was 
never heard of. And how stands the fact 
here; that the court of Chancery issues 
the writ, and the House of Commons 
(another court) is to send forth a fresh 
writ, to finish that which has not been 
finished under the King’s writ issuing from 
Chancery, the duration of which ceased 
on the 18th of May. See the infinite 
absurdity into which these poor attempts 
to make out analogies involve the sup- 
porters of the high bailiff. Will they say, 
though this House cannot issue a supple- 
mental power, the usual officer for making 
out parliamentary writs can? Try it, Sir, 
and you will puzzle all the writ-framers 
belonging to the House: I will venture to 
say, that all the skill of the Crown-office, 
and all the skill of the court of Chancery 
combined, will be at a loss in what shape 
or mode to frame an instrument so exotic 
and hideous. I will not push this point 
farther, satisfied that no candid man can 
have a second opinion upon the subject; 
and shall conclude this part of my speech 
with affirming, that the statutes, the pre- 
cedents, and analogies of law, assert and 
establish the truth of my honourable 
friend’s motion ; and that, by those three 
tests, I am clearly entitled to the judgment 
of this House against the conduct of the 
high bailiff of Westminster. 

The fourth and last ground of consider- 
ation, is upon that of expediency, upon 
sound sense, and general policy ; and here 
I shall have as little trouble as upon the 
three former grounds to establish eve 
position, and to shew the House the ini- 
quity of this proceeding. The conduct 
of this bailiff not only violates the spirit 
and letter of every law, but absolutely in 
so far subverts the main principles of the 
British constitution. When the King 
calls a new parliament, the fair presump- 
tion is, that the ‘ great and urgent affairs’ 
for which he calls them together, demand 
their immediate deliberation. It is clear 
that our ancestors were extremely cautious 
that nothing should prevent or obstruct 
their meeting; and, lest returning officers 
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should be instrumental to this obstruction, 
all the statutes, and all the precedents 
that bear upon this matter, confirm their 
jealousy, and prove their diligence to 
guard against abuses. The misconduct 
of returning officers, the facility of the 
evil, and the dangerous consequences re- 
sulting from it, were the evident and 
avowed cause of making those laws which 
I have mentioned, and which were avow- 
edly intended to restrain them. Let but 
the conduct of the high bailiff of West- 
minster be sanctified this night by this 
House, and I challenge the ingenuity of 
' mankind toshew a more effectual mode of 
putting the nation into the hands of re- 
turning officers. 

What security can any man have that 
a parliament shall meet when the King 
calls it, if you establish this precedent? 
An hon. friend of mine, who has this day 
spoken for the first time (sir James Ers- 
kine) and who has exhibited a power of 
fancy and force of argument that give a 
high promise of his making a splendid 
figure in this House, has said it was pos- 
sible the House of Commons of England 
might, upon the assembling of a new par- 
liament, be confined to the members Pot 
Scotland, where all scrutinies precede 
elections, and where the positiveness of 
the law prevents the commission of these 
knaveries. Now, although the brilliant 
fancy of my hon. friend might perhaps 
have stretched the possibility a little tuo 
far, is there a man who will engage, that 
this case once sanctified, the example will 
not be followed to the most calamitous 
excess? The exact number of 513 English 
members might not indeed be absent upon 
the meeting of a new parliament; but 
will any man say why 20, why 60, why 
100, nay, why 200, might not, by the 
ignorance, by the caprice, by the folly, 
by the stupidity, or (what is more Yaalo- 
gous to the case in question) by the base- 
ness or treachery of a returning ofcer, 
remain unreturned? Here I must notice 
the low, the little, the miserable allusions 
which are so frequently made by those 
over-against me, to the place that did me 
the honour of sending me to parliament ; 
but it is a poor and a pitiful kind of 
triumph. Much as they may affect to 
exult, nothing can be clearer than their 
disappointment upon the occasion, and 
the petition lately presented against my 
seat for Kirkwall, proves their mortifica- 
tion to a certainty. And indeed it appears 
from the conduct of government, that 
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Scotland is the only place that could re- 
turn me, as the same shameless persecu- 
tion would, no doubt, Have followed me 
in any other place in England; fortu- 
nately there was one part of the kingdom 
where their oppression could not prosper, 
and from which their violence and injus- 
tice could not exclude me. 

Sir, I do really believe that the sup- 
idee of this extraordinary business look 

ut a short way, and do not at all calcu- 
late or count upon its probable effects. 
If there had not been an act of parliament 
expressly to regulate scrutinies in the city 
of London, who can say that, at this mo- 
ment, when laws are to be made as serious 
and interesting as any that ever passed in 
this country; when great and weighty 
impositions must be laid upon the subjects; 
when new and important regulations are 
to be entered upon, concerning the com- 
merce, the credit, and revenues of the 
nation—who can say that at this time the 
capital of the country, so deeply and su- 
premely interested in all these objects, 
might not be deprived of representation 
as well as the city of Westminster ?—But, 
Sir, I beg pardon—I am doing injustice. 
The sheriffs of London are too well ac- 
uainted with their duty, and too zealous 
or the honourable discharge of it, to have 
been guilty of so gross an outrage upon 
the laws of the land, or lent themselves to 
be the vile and sordid instruments of so 
base a business. 

But the character of an officer is a 
weak security against the abuse of an 
office. Under men less informed, and less 
tenacious of their official reputation, who 
can say (if an express act had not ren- 
dered it impossible) that the patrons of 
sir Cecil Wray, who are also the patrons 
of Mr. Atkinson, might not practise the 
same stratagem in the city of London, 
and by that manceuvre prevent the wishes 
and the sentiments of the capital from 
being declared in this House, through the 
constitutional organ of their representa- 
tives ?—-They Sir, I affirm, are weak and 
foolish men, rash and giddy politicians, 
who by supporting a measure of this kind, 
become parties in a precedent capable of 
producing consequences which strike at 
the source and root of all legislation. For 
it is the fundamental maxim of our con- 
stitution, that the consent of the people 
by their representatives is essential and 
indispensable to those laws that are to go- 
vern them. 

Upon this, however, a curious sort of 
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reasoning is adopted, and a noble lord 
(Mulgrave) sees no evil in a detect of re- 
presentatives for Westminster, as it is 
virtually represented by those who sit 
here for other places. In the principle 
that every member is bound to the com- 
mon interest of all, I certainly do agree: 
but I beg leave to set myself wholly against 
the general argument of virtual represen- 
tation. We have too much of virtual, and 
too little of real representation in this 
House ; and to the present hour I never 
heard that the most determined enemy 
to a parliamentary reform ever urged, 
that the virtual representation of the 
country was so complete a substitute for 
real representation, as to deem it wise and 
salutary upon slight occasions, or upon 
any occasion, to lessen that which js al- 
ready much too little. The whole tide of 
reasoning has, on the contrary, run in the 
other channel, and the great argument for 
a parliamentary reform has been founded 
upon this very defect of real representa- 
tion, which the noble lord over-against 
me is so zealous to diminish. As the hon. 
gentleman near him, however (Mr. Pitt), 
is the professed friend of that reform in 
the representation of the people of this 
country, which I have in common with 
him so long Jaboured in vain to accom- 
plish, I shall hope to see him stating this 
very case of Westminster, to induce the 
House to adopt the motion which will be 
made upon that subject by my hon. 
friend (Mr. Sawbridge) in a few days. 
Of the prosperity of that motion I now 
entertain real confidence, the boasted 
power in this House of the right hon. 
poremen insures success to any measure 

e abets. No question therefore can be 
entertained of attaining it, if the hon. 
gentleman is serious upon the subject ; for 
surely the people of England can never 
be persuaded that the majority which 
supported the minister in vindicating a 
direct violation of the law, of the land in 
the person of Mr. Corbett, could have 
failed him in endeavouring to effect an 
object so long looked for, so loudly called 
for, and so essentially necessary to the 
security of the constitution and the good 
of the nation, as a reform in the palpably 
defective representation of the people in 
this House. : 

The same noble lord attempts to 
strengthen his cause with a species of 
argument still more extraordinary, it pos- 
sible, than the former, although of nearly 
the same nature. He tells you that re- 
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presenting Westminster has been a mere 
naval honour ; and after stating the choice 
of lord Roduey when on foreign service, 
leads you to this inference, that the elec- 
tors of Westminster are wholly unsolici- 


tous whether they are represented or not. : 


This is rating the electors of Westminster 
at a low estimate indced; but I, Sir, who 
know them better than the noble lord, 
deny that they are so insensible to the 
blessings of the British constitution as his 
argument pretends. The electors of West- 
minster have’ rescued themselves from this 
imputation, Sir; they are seriously anxious 
to be represented, and they tell you so. 
But I remember when absence was 
deemed a disqualification for naval offi- 
cers upon a Westminster election; I re 
member when lord Hood was in the 
zenith of his fame, that a person now in 
my eye (ford Mahon) urged his absence 
to the electors as a ground of rejection, 
and advised them to prefer sir Cecil Wray, 
who was present and able to represent 
them, to lord Hood, who was absent and 
unable. This, though’gfot my argument 
(whose opinion is uniformly, that all elec- 
tors of all places should elect the men of 
their choice) was the exact argument of 
the present supporters of lord Hood in 
favour of that of sir Cecil Wray, who 
then opposed him, but who now (in his 
enmity to any junction after past opposi- 
tion, in his utter abhorrence of all coali- 
tions) is linked with that very lord Hood 
in ties of friendship and good faith, which 
he certainly never will violate. : 

Efforts, Sir, have been made to explain 
the Act of George 2, to the exculpation 
of this high bailiff; and his supporters af- 
fect to justify him upon his declared diffi- 
culty in making up hisconscience. Why, 
Sir, the very Act they attempt to shield 
him under is his strongest condemnation. 
The oath imposed in that Act, only binds 
him to decide to the best of his judgment 
by a limited time. Lives there one man 
who shall say, this man would have in- 
curred the penalties of perjury, if he had 
returned the majority upon the poll? 


Lives there one man who thinks the dis- . 


quietude of his conscience alone prompted 
him to make the return he has made, when 
they must sce a thousand instances every 
day of decisions of conscience, in cases a 
thousand times more ambigaous and so- 
lemn? I will ask the House, whether this 


high bailiff has appeared to them, in the. . 


course of this business, so spotless, so 
immaculate, so consistent, as to induce 
[3 N] | 
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them to give him credit for a delicacy of 
nerve and a tenderness of scruple be- 
yond any other man living? Every person 
in the exercise of a judicial function 
stands precisely in his predicament. What 
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try no offence that occurs in the execu- 
tion of this important duty; he is go- 
verned by no precedents; he is bound by 
no decisions; what he affirms to-day, he 
may deny to-morrow ; he has, in a word, 
all the means of doing injustice, and no 


should become of us, if a judge were for | 
ever to delay justice until he could make | one power or competent faculty to do jus- 
up his conscience to the minutest point of | tice. Yet to this species of tribunal is 
recise accuracy upon every doubt? ; this House going (in violation of law and 
here are few cases upon which a man | practice) to send me and my cause, on 
cannot form some opinion; all that is re- | purpose to evade one which is fully ade- 
quired here is, to form the best opinion he ; quate, effective, and vigorous: I mean, a 
can; and if seven weeks did not afford the | committee under Grenville’s Bill. 
high bailiff time enough to determine, it; A noble lord expresses his suspicions 
is surcly hard with those who are obliged | of the sincerity of my praises of Grenville’s 
to decide almost immediately in the most | Bill, and says, he imagines there is ‘a 
important interests of humanity. My hon. , snake in the grass:’ it is most true that [ 
friend who made this motion, with that have had my doubts upon the effects of 
weight and wisdom that accompany all his : that Bill, when it first passed into a law; 
observations, has adverted to the case of , but, Sir, it is exerting the worst tyranny 


jurors. Have you then patience at this | 


upon the understanding of men, if they 


man’s pretence of conscience, when you | are to be for ever condemned for having 


reflect that twelve men must all concur 
before they go out of court, in a judg- 
ment which perhaps consigns a fellow- 
creature to an ignominious death; the 
case may be doubtful too, and they must 
all concur in a few hours at most. 

It is unnecessary to push this point far- 
ther. I appeal to the House. There are 
feelings which even party prejudices can- 
not disposses us of. We owe to each 
other a certain candour; and I am sure 
I should be thoroughly satisfied to put 
this matter to the private answer of any 
man who hears me, if I were only to ask 
him, upon his honour as a gentleman, 
Whether he really believes the return of 
this high bailiff is an act of conscience? 
And whether he thinks, if I stood in sir 
Cecil Wray’s place, and he had my ma- 
jority, that we should ever have heard of 
this man’s difficulty in giving judgment, 
or ever been insulted with this mockery of 
his scruples? 

To shew, in another striking point of 
view, that this scrutiny is against the law, 
let the House reflect for a moment upon 
Its utter inefficacy to enable the high 
bailif to form a judgment; as that is the 
aire cause of it. What means has 

e of exploring those things which he now 
affects to entertain doubts upon? He can 
command no witness; he can compel no 
appearance; he has no legal authority of 
penetrating the obscurity of any fact like 
other judges; he can administer no oath; 
he can impart no remedy to the party ag- 
gtieved by so tedious and vexatious a 
process; be can award no costs; he can 


entertained doubts upon a subject prey 
theoretical. Extinct is every idea of 
freedom, and lost is the boasted liberty of 
debate and the spirit of free-thinking in 
this country, if men are to be debarred 
from profiting by practice, and changing 
Opinion upon the conviction of experi- 
ment. All I can say, Sir, is, that the 
many salutary effects of that Bill have 
long since completely converted me; and 
I do assure you, in great sincerity, that 
no man living reveres and loves it more 
than I do. There can be no stronger 
proof of its superior excellence, than that 
the evasion of it is the only possible means 
by which his Majesty’s ministers could 
perpetrate this gross act of injustice. The 
most infallible of all tests, the test of re- 
peated practice, asserts its virtues; and 
my attachment to it is not a littie in- 
creased, for that it resembles that inesti- 
mable right, one of the few that English- 
men have yet to boast—the trial by jury. 
Oh, that it were possible to mould this 
House into the size and character of a 
jury—of twelve men acting, indeed, upon 
conscience, and sworn upon oath, to give 
a true verdict according to evidence! 
How easy should I feel concerning the 
issue of this discussion ! 

In addition to all these arguments, will 
the House reflect that this scrutiny is not 
final in deciding the right of sitting bere? 
Will they reflect, that after all the waste 
of time, after all the expense, all the 
labour, all the fatigue, which are indispen- 
sible upon it, its termination (whenever it 
may happen) is but the commencement of 
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another process, before a judicature capa- 
ble and competent to administer justice, 
with a new series of expense, and labour, 
' and fatigue. And who can tell us when 
this scrutiny shall conclude ? The granting 
it is not more illegal and oppressive, than 
the duration is uncertain and indefinite: 
Who can promise when such a conscience 
as Corbett’s, will be quieted? And who 
will venture to say, that after one, two, 
three, or ten years investigation, the high 
bailiff’s conscience may not be as unsatis- 
fied, even upon the scrutiny, as it appears 
at this moment, after a seven weeks poll? 
« But,”’ say the supporters of the high 
bailiff, ** this House will take care that 
there is no vexatious delay in the business, 
and will from time to time call upon him 
for a return, or for the cause that may 
prevent his making one.” I understand 
that argument perfectly well, Sir; and it 
is of itself sufficient to shew the grossness 
of this proceeding. When the bailiff will 
be called on to make a return, and when 
he will obey that call, can be very easily 
conceived indeed. If it were possible for 
this man, in the course of this scrutiny, to 
strike off from my numbers so many as 
would place sir Cecil Wray on the head 
of the poll, I have not the smallest doubt 
that all delays subsequent to such an event 
would appear just as frivolous, as vexatious 
and oppressive, to the gentlemen on the 
opposite bench (the ministry) and to the 
high bailiff’s conscience, as the whole 
roceeding now appears to me, and to the 
injured electors of Westminster. Upon 
all the considerations, therefore, that I 
have mentioned—the inordinate expense ; 
the inefficacy of the tribunal; the obvious 
necessity of afterwards resorting to a more 


adequate and competent judicature; the 


certainty that this precedent will be the 
source of future oppressions; the danger- 
ous exemple of it to other returning off- 
cers, who, under the sanction of this case, 
can give full scope to their partialities, 
their caprices, and corruptions; the cir- 
cumstance of depriving so great and re- 
spectable a body of men of their repre- 
sentation in this House; the recognizing 
that dreadful doctrine, that a king may be 
without a parliament, and the people with- 
out representation, at the mere will and 
bare discretion of any low, mean, ignorant, 
base, and wretched being, who may hap- 
pen to be a returning officer; from all 
these considerations, therefore, I am con- 
vinced, and I hope I have convinced 
this House, that if mo statute could 
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common law were silent, and that legal 
analogies gave no light upon the subject, 
even upon the grounds of common sense_ 
and expediency the law is clear and intel- 
ligible. But when all these concur to 
define and to decide the law ; when posi- 
tive statutes, when practice and precedents, 
when the analogies of law me the argu- 
ments of expediency, founded upon the 
immutable principles of wisdom, reason, 
and sound policy, all combine and unite 
to establish and to assert it, can I have 
any fear to say that this motion ought 
to pass, and that the high bailiff of West- 
minster, instead of being permitted to pro- 
ceed with this scrutiny, should instantly 
make a return of members for the city of 
Westminster ? . 

Some gentlemen have argued, that this 
motion does not agree:with the prayer of 
the petition: let it be recollected, Sir, 
that the petition was presented by me with 
a view of its being referred to a committee 
—[here the minister gave a token across 
the House, as ifto deny the fact ].— Really, 
Sir, if there is not enough of candour to 
admit this assertion without being ex- 
plained, there seems but little chance of a 
fair hearing, or of a fair construction, upon 
points much more material. I again de- 
clare it was presented for the purpose I 
have described. A majority of this House 
decided that the petition was not cog- 
nizable by Mr. Grenville’s Bill; and it 
was upon a suggestion from the other side 
of the House, that I presented it the same 
day to save time, and prayed that counsel 
might be heard at the bar in favour of it. 
The sole object of that petition was, that 
this House might order such a return as 
would come under the jurisdiction of a 
committee ; the motion before you goes 
precisely to the same point, and to no 
other. 

To that argument, if it deserves the 
name of argument, that we are inconsis- 


-tent in desiring the high bailiff to make a 


return, when we contend that all his authoe 
rity under that writ is completely defunct, 
itis almost unnecessary to reply, because 
it evidently defeats itself. In contending 
that the high bailiff was functus «fficio on 
the 18th of May, we are fortified by law ; 
and in desiring he would make some 
return, we are justified by precedent. 
We contend, and contend with truth, 
that the writ, under which the high bailiff 
carried on the election, being returnable 
on the 18th of May, on that very day de- 
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prived the bailiff of all judicial authority, 
and divested him of all legal power under 
that writ. To proceed with a scrutiny is 
a great act of authority; to tell us who 
have in his opinion the majority of legal 
votes, is not. That this House should 
order a returning officer to commence a 
Scrutiny several days after the positive 
day on which his writ was returnable, 
cannot be paralleled by a single case in all 
the history of parliament—that it should 
order a returning officer, who tells you he 
proceedetl to an election, carried on a poll 
‘tor a sufficient time, and that he then 
closed that polt of his own authority, to 
make a return, has happened again and 
again. We do not desire him to exercise 
pt judsdiction under that writ now, we 
only desire jm to acquaint, us with the 
fruits of the jurisdiction which he has 
exercised under it. ‘ I have done so and 
ac,” says the high bailiff—Tell us what you 
mean, is all we say. ‘* IT have, on such 
a day, procecded to an election,” says he; 
s¢ J have carried on a poll for forty days; I 
have, on the day before the return of the 
writ, closed that poll of my own authority.” 
—All this we understand; in all this you 
‘did your duty; only tell us who are the 
candidates chosen upon this long poll? 
We do not mean to say you have at pre- 
sent any authority to do any thing under 
that writ; all we want to know is, what 
you have done when you had authority 
under it? Let the House reflect upon this 
fair and reasonable distinction, and they 
will see the paltriness of those quibbles, 
the misery of those low subterfuges, which 
imply that we would bring ‘a dead man 
to life,”? and which imply an inconsistency 
between the motion and the arguments 
advanced in support of it. 

What, I beg leave to ask, has appeared 
to thé House extraordinary or uncommon 
in the election for Westminster, that jus- 
tifies this matchless violence? In all the 
variety of evidence they have heard at the 
bar, has there been a proof of one single 
bad vote on my side? Not one; but there 
was much hearsay that I had bad votes: 
sir Cecil Wray and his agents told the 
hich bailiff they heard had. Good God, 
Sir, am I addressing men of common 
sense? Did any of you ever yet hear of 
an election, wherein the losing candidate 
did not charge bad votes and bad practices 
upon the fortunate candidate? Peevish- 
Ness upon miscarriage is perhaps an error, 
but it is the habit of human nature; and 
was the high bailiff so unhackneyed in the 
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ways of men as to be unapprised of this 
frailty; or are the discontents of sir Cecil 
Wray, and the loose accusations of his 
agents, the extraordinary things which the 
House sces in the Westminster election 
to justify this proceeding? Is the length 
of the election one of these uncommon in- 
cidents? By no means. The same thing 
happened at Bristol, where, without doubt, 
a scrutiny had been granted, if the return- 
ing officer thought the law would bear 
him out init. The same thing happened 
at Lancaster, where a scrutiny was de- 
manded and refused; and where, when 
the connexions of one of the candidates * 
are considered, no doubt can be’enter- 
tained that every stratagem to procrasti- 
nate, every scheme to perplex, every ex- 
pedient to harass, all that a disposition, 
not the mildest when victorious, nor the 
most patient when vanquished, all that 
wealth, all that the wantonness of wealth 
could do, would have been exerted ; and 
where a plan so admirably calculated for 
litigation, for vexation, for expense, for 
oppression, as a scrutiny, would not have 
been omitted, were it found legal or prac- 
ticable. 

Let the House reflect for a moment 
upon the facility of a collusion in a case 
of this sort, to keep a candidate from his 
seat, whose right to it is clear, unques- 
tioned, and unquestionable. Suppose that 
not one single bad vote had been given 
for lord Hood in the late election, and 
that the noble lord were not (he best 
knows why.) resigned and easy under this 
proceeding; what could be more hard 
and cruel than his situation? Does not 
the House see that ministers will be ena- 
bled by this precedent to exclude an ob- 
noxious candidate for an indefinite space 
of time, even though his majority be the 
most undoubted possible, and his election 
the fairest in the world? It is only for the 
losing candidate to demand, and for the 
returning officer to grant a_ scrutiny. 
These are some of the evils that present 
themselves upon the recognition of this 
practice, as right and legal. For my part, 
I see nothing in the late election for West- 
minster peculiar and distinct from many 
other elections, but this singly—that I was 
one of the candidates. In that light it is 
already seen by every cool, dispassionate, 
and sensible man; and that the whole na- 
tion will contemplate and construe the 


* Mr. Lowther, the nephew of sir James 
Lowther, just then created earl of Lonsdale, 
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business of this night as an act of personal 
oppression, I am thotoughly convinced; 
nor can they think otherwise, when they 
learn, that in all the law books of this 
country, in all your Journals, in all the 
histories of parliament, in all the annals 
of elections, in this great land of elections, 
where, from time to time, all that power, 
all that ingenuity, all that opulence could 
devise or execute, has been tried in elec- 
tions; where, in the vast mass of cases 
that have happened, in all the multiplied 
variety of singular and curious contests 
we read and hear of, nothing is found 
that assimilates with, or authorizes this 
scrutiny, under these circumstances—not 
even by the worst of men, in the worst of 
times. 
Sir, I will acquit the right hon. gentle- 
man over-against me (Mr. Pitt) of being 
the author, or of being a voluntary instru- 
ment in this vile affair; and in that con- 
cession, Sir, I do not give him much—it 
is but crediting him for a little common 
sense indeed, when I suppose that, from a 
regard to that government of which he is 
the nominal leader, from a regard to his 
own character with the world at this time, 
and his reputation with posterity, he acts 
his part in this business not without con- 
cern. That he may be accusable of too 
servile a compliance is probable enough ; 
but of a free agency in it I believe he is 
guiltless. Not to him, Sir, but to its true 
cause, do I attribute this shameful attack ; 
to that black, that obstinate, that stupid 
spirit, which by some strange infatuation 
pervades, and has pervaded the councils 
of this country, throughout the whole 
course of this unfortunate and calamitous 
reign—to that weak, that fatal, that dam- 
nable system, which has been the cause 
of all our disgraces, and all our miseries— 
to those secret advisers, who hate with 
rancour, and revenge with cruelty. To 
those malignant men, whose character it 
is to harass the object of their enmity 


with a relentless and insatiate spirit of: 


revenge; to those, Sir, and not to the 
hon. gentleman, do I impute this unex- 
ampled persecution. | 

Having said so much as to the real au- 
thors of this measure, there remains an- 
other consideration with which I am de- 
sirous to impress the House; it is a con- 
sideration, however, which in policy I 
ought to conceal, because it will be an 
additional incitement to my enemies to 
proceed in their career with vigour ; but 
it will, nevertheless, shew the extreme 
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oppression and glaring impolicy of this 
scrutiny—I mean, the consideration of 
expense. : 

I have had a variety of calculations made 
upon the subject of this scrutiny, and the 
lowest of all the estimates is 18,000/.; this, 
Sir, is a serious and an alarming consi- 
deration. But I know it may be said 
(and with a pitiful triumph it perhaps will 
be said) that this is no injury to me, in as 
much as [ shall bear but a’ small part of 
the burthen: but this, Sir, is, to me, the 
bitterest of all reflections. 

Affluence is, on many accounts, an en- 
viable state; but if ever my mind lan- 
guished for, and sought that situation, it 
is upon this occasion ; it is to find, that, 
when I can bear but a small part of 
this enormous load of wanton expenditure, 
the misfortune of my being obnoxious to 
bad men in high authority should extend 
beyond myself; it is, when I find that 
those friends whom I respect for their ge- 
nerosity, whom I value for their virtues, 
whom I Jove for their attachment to me, 
and those spirited constituents to whom I 
am bound by every tie of obligation, by 
every fecling of gratitude, should, besides 
the great and important injury they re- 
ceive in having no representation in the 
popular legislature of this country, be 
forced into a wicked waste of idle and 
fruitless costs, only because they are too 
kind, too partial to me. This, Sir, is their | 
crime, and for their adherence to their 
political principles, and their personal pre- 
dilection for me, they are to be punished 
with these complicated hardships. 

These, Sir, are sad and severe reflec- 
tions; and although I am convinced they 
will infuse fresh courage into my enemies, 
and animate them the more to carry every 
enmity to the most vexatious and vindic- 
tive extremity, still it shews the alata 
nezs of this scrutiny, and the fatality o 
its effects as an example for future mi- 
nisters, 

Little remains for me now to say upon 
this subject; and Iam sure I am unwilling 
to trespass more upon the House than is 
barely necessary. I cannot, however, omit 
to make an observation upon an argument 
of two learned gentlemen (the Lord Ad- 
vocate and Mr. Hardinge) who concluded. 
two very singular speeches with this very 
singular position—that the House had 
only to choose between Issuing 8 new writ, 
or ordering the scrutiny ; that in its lenity 
it might adopt the latter method ; but that 
their opinion was, for issuing a new writ. 
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Now, Sir, if I, who think the old writ to- 
tally annihilated ; who think that its powers 
and authorities hdve been completely ex- 
tinct since the 18th of May, had delivered 


such an opinion, there would have been 


nothing in it inconsistent; and I should 
certainly be for issuing a new wrif in pre- 
ference to a scrutiny, if the law, the reason 
of the thing, and practice of parliament 
did not convince me, that the high bailiff 
having finished the election on the 17th, 
might make a return as of that day. But 
for the learned gentlemen whocontend that 
the old writ is still in full vigour and force, 
who think that the high bailiff has acted 
constitutionally and legally, and that a 
scrutiny may go on after the return of the 
writ—for those gentlemen to assert that 
issuing a new one would be the fitter mea- 
sure, 1s indeed extraordinary. But, Sir, 
against that position, that the House might 
order the scrutiny to proceed as a mea- 
sure of lenity, I beg leave directly to op- 
pose myself! I beg leave to deprecate 
such lenity, such oppressive, such cruel 
lenity ! 

_ To issue a new writ is a severe in- 
justice and a great ern but if I am 
forced to the alternative, if I am driven to 

the necessity of choosing between twoevils, 

I do implore the House rather to issue a 

new writ than to order this scrutiny. 

Nothing can possibly be half so injurious, 

half so burthensome, half so vexatious to 

me and to my friends, as this scrutiny ; 
and it is evidently ineffectual, as it cannot 
be supposed that I should finally submit 

to the decision of a tribunal from which I 

have so little justice to expect. There is 

nothing I assure the House to which I 

should not rather resort than to the con- 

science of Mr. Thomas Corbett; upon 
whom I do not expect that the transla- 
tion of the scene from Covent Garden to 

St. Ann’s, or proceeding upon a scrutiny 

instead of a poll, will operate such con- 

versions as to give me any hope of his 
displaying any other character, or appear- 
ing in any other light than that in which 

I have seen him upon many occasions in 

his official capacity. Therefore, Sir, if it 

be only the alternative, I beg that the 
issuing a new writ may be the alter- 

native you will adopt. In that case, I 

assure the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 

Pitt) that I shall immediately apply to 

him for one of the Chiltern Hundreds to 

vacate my seat for Kirkwall, and in- 
stantly throw myself, as my only chance 
for the honour of sitting in this House, 
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upon the good opinion of the clectors of 
Westminster ; who, in a season of phrenzy 
and general delusion ; who, when artifice, 
fallacy and imposture prevailed but too 
successfully in other parts of the country, 
discovered a sagacity, a firmness anda 
steadiness superior to the effects of a 
vulgar and silly clamour ; and who, upon 
the very spot, the very scene of action, 
manifested that they understood and de- 
spised the hypocrisy, the fraud and false- 
hood which gulled and duped their fellow 
subjects in other places. In the event of 
a new election, f do anticipate future 
triumphs more brilliant, more splendid if 
possible, than those I had lately the honour 
of enjoying. Little fear do I feel of suc- 
cess with the electors of Westminster, 
who will not, Iam sure, abandon me, until 
I desert those principles which first re- 
commended me to their favour. | 

A person of great rank in this House, 
has thrown out a hint or threat, I know 
not which to call it, in a former debate, 
“¢ that I should not again disturb the peace 
of the city of Westminster.” Good God, 
Sir, did any man ever hear such aggra- 
vating, such insulting insinuations? I 
disturb the peace of Westminster ! Is that 
hon. gentleman not contented with break- 
ing every law, with ee every statute, 
with overturning every analogy and every 
precedent, to accomplish this business ; 
but must he, at the very moment he thus 
makes a deep breach in the English con- 
stitution, complete the catalogue of injury, 
by adding pertness and personal con- 
tumely to every species of rash and in- 
considerate violence? I! I disturb the 
peace of this city, who have three times 
had the honour of representing it in this 
House! I! who was favoured with the 
free suffrages of its electors, long, long, 
before any of those who lately opposed 
me were ever talked of, ever thought of 
for such a distinction! Every man qualified 
to sit in parliament has a right to offer 
himself wherever he thinks proper; and 
it is indecent, daring and audacious in 
any man to insinuate that he ought not 
to disturb the peace of the place. I 
therefore hope, Sir, that a language so 
peculiarly false and unbecoming towards 
me and so directly repugnant to the 
genius and spirit of the constitution, will 
meet with the disapprobation it deserves 
in this. House, as it certainly will be re- 
ceived with merited odium and execration 
out of this House. 

Upon the generous protection of the 
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electors of this city I shall certainly 
throw myself, in case of a new writ; and 
in doing so, Sir, well I am aware what 
series of various difficulties I have to en- 
counter. Expenses at elections, in despite 
of every effort to reduce them, still con- 
tinue most exorbitant; and how il] matched 
in funds and certain inexhaustible re- 
* sources I stand with my opponents, is in- 
deed very unnecessary to explain: but, 
Sir, it is not in the article of expenses 
that I should most dread the operation 
of that power that sustains my adversaries ; 
that power, which discovers itself in cha- 
racters that cannot be mistaken, through 
every part of this transaction. I must be 
blind not to see that the hand of govern- 
ment appears throughout this matter. 
When I consider the extreme care em- 
ployed in preparing it for the measures 
which have been taken in this House in 
consequence of it—when I consider the 
evident determination not to let it rest 
here—when I consider the extraordinary 
zeal and anxiety of particular persons in 
this House to shelter and.to sanctify this 
high bailiff—when I consider the situation 
of those who take the lead and are most 
active in his vindication—when I consider 
the indifference of my adversaries to the 
expenses which result from this scrutiny, 
but which expenses must be a severe 
stroke upon the spirit and independence 
of those by whom I am supported—when 
1 consider that all that artifice could dic- 
tate, and power could execute, have been 
exerted upon this occasion, I can have no 
doubt .that the hand of a revengeful 
government pervades it all. The opposi- 
tion of such a government upon an elec- 
tion is a discouraging circumstance; and 
the likelihood of renewing again those 
events which I have witnessed within the 
Jast two months, is indeed a formidable 
and terrific prospect. 7 
When [ look back, Sir, to all the 
shameful and shocking scenes of the West- 
minster election—when I consider that 
my enemies practised all that was possible 
of injustice, indecency and irreverence, in 
their etiorts to overwhelm me—when I 
consider the gross, the frontless prostitu- 
tion of names too sacred to be mentioned 
—when I consider that all the influence 
of all the various branches of government 
was employed against me, in contempt of 
propriety and defiance of law—when I 
consider that a body of men was brought 
in the appearance of constables to the 
place of election, under the command of a 
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magistrate, and against the express opinion 
of all the other magistrates of Westmin- 
ster—that these constables broke that 
peace they were bound to preserve, and 
created a riot, which proved fatal to one 
of their own bédy—when I consider that 
this was made the pretence of a wanton, 
an indecent, and unconstitutional intro- 
duction of the military, in violation of all 
that has been done by our ancestors to 
keep sacred the freedom of election— 
when I consider that the lives of innocent 
men were deemed light and trivial impedi-« 
ments to the gratification of that impla- 
cable spirit of revenge, which appears 
through the whole of this business—when 
l consider that several men of the lower 
order of life, whose only crime was ap- 
pearing in my interest, were confined 
many wecks in prison and obliged to stand 
trial, and* that others, of the higher rank, 
ingenious and amiable men, valuable for 
their qualitics, respectable for their cha- 
racters, distinguished for their abilities, and 
every way meriting the esteem of mankind, 
were also attacked without the shew ofa 
pretence, and obliged to undergo the cere- 
mony of a public acquittal from the foul 
crime of murder—when I consider that 
palpable perjury and subornation of perjury 
were employed to accomplish the sangui- 
nary object of this base conspiracy—when I 
consider that the malignity of my enemies 
has stopt at nothing, however gross and 
wicked, to ruin me and all that appeared 
in my interest—when I consider all this 
Sir, I cannot indeed but look with some 
anxiety to the circumstance of a new 
election. 

I am not, Sir, it is well known, of a 
melancholy complexion, or of a despond- 
ing turn of mind; yet the idea of again 
combating this host of oppressions might, 
in other situations, deter me from the risk ; 
but I owe too much to the electors of 
Westminster, ever to abandon them from 
the dread of any consequences; and I 
do assure you, that I should conceive a 
new writ, with the hazard of all these 
hardships, as a great indulgence and 
favour, compared to that mockery, that 
insult upon judicature, a scrutiny under 
Mr. Thomas Corbett. 

Sir, I have nothing more to say upon 


* These men were tricd at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, and acquitted. A bill of indict- 
ment was also found against Mr. O'Brven, 
but no evidence was produced against him ia 
court. 
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this subject—whatever may be the fate 
of the question, it will be a pleasing re- 
flection to me, that I have delivered my 
opinions at full, upon a point so important 
to that great and respectable body of men 
to whom I am so much indebted; and [ 
sincerely thank the House for the honour 
of their patience and attention through so 
long a speech. Ss 
To the honourable gentleman over- 
against me (Mr. Pitt) I will beg leave to 
offer a little advice. If he condemns this 
measure, Ict him not stoop to be the in- 
strument of its success. Let him well 
weigh the consequences of what he is 
about, and Jook to the future effect of it 
upon the nation at large. Let him take 
care, that when they see all the powers 
' . of his administration employed to over- 
whelm an individual, mens eyes may not 
open sooner than they would if he con- 
ducted himself within some bounds of de- 
cent discretion, and not thus openly vio- 
Jate the sacred principles of the constitu- 
tion. A moderate use of his power might 
the longer keep people from reflecting 
upon the extraordinary means by which 
he acquired it. But if the right hon. 
gentleman neglects his duty, I shall not 
forget mine. Though he may exert all 
the influcnce of his situation to harass and 
- persecute, he shall find that we are inca- 
pable of unbecoming submissions. There 
Is a principle cf resistance in mankind 
which will not brook such injuries; and a 
good cause and a good heart will animate 
men to struggle in proportion to the size 
of their wrongs and the grossness of 
their oppressors. If the House rejects 
this motion, and establishes the fatal pre- 
cedent that follows that rejection, I con- 
fess I shall begin to think there is little to 
be expected from such a House of Com- 
mons. But let the question terminate as 
it may, I feel myself bound to maintain 
an unbroken spirit through such compli- 
cated difficulties ; and I have this reflection 
to solace me, that this unexampled in- 
justice could never have succeeded, but 
by the most dangerous and desperate 
exertions of a government, which, rather 
than not wound the objcct of their enmity, 
scrupled not to break down all the bar- 
riers of law—to run counter to the known 
custom of our ancestors—to violate all 
that we have of practice and precedent 
upon this subject, and to strike a deep 
blow into the very vitals of the English 
Constitution, without any other induce- 
ment or temptation, or necessity, except 
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the malignant wish of gratifying an inor- 
dinate and implacable spirit of resentment. 

Mr. Chancellor: Pitt spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect:—Sir; if the right hon. 
gentleman’s reason for being so desirous 
of securing to himself the last hearing in 
this debate, has been in order that his 
mad and violent assertions might pass 
without opportunity of being contradicted, , 
I must acknowledge, indeed, the prudence 
and policy of his conduct in endeavour. 
ing to prevent a reply; but I must re- 
joice, however, when charges are brought 
against administration, as gross as they 
are unfounded, that I have the opportu- 
nity of rising to refute the charge, to 
contradict the assertions, to defy that 
right hon. gentleman to proof, and to 
assert with equal hardiness, and, I trust, 
with more than equal truth, that, in no 
respect, has administration exercised any 
undue influence—in no respect have they 
been so profligate as to furnish those 
means which have been hinted at—in no 
instances have they suborned witnesses to 
swear away mens lives—in no respect 
whatever have they been accessary to 
those violences, murders, perjuries, and 
that black catalogue of offences which 
the right hon. gentleman calls up, by way 
of auxiliary matter, to embellish his speech, 
and to assist the House in the decision of 
that grave, dry, constitutional question, 
which is all that we have this night to 
determine. Sir, if the right hon. gentle- 
man has his charge to bring forward, the 
courts of this country are open to him: I 
hope, and trust, administration is not so 
strong as to be able to resist any just 
accusation that he can bring against them. 
I hope, on the other hand, administration 
is not so weak as to give way and yield 
to vehement assertions, utterly . unsup- 
ported, and evidently malicious: I hope 
opposition is not so strong; I hope there 
is no faction in this country so strong, $0 
bold,.so mad with desperation and disap- 
pointment, as to throw out great and 
criminal charges against administration, 
without having either the intention, or the 
means, or the shadow of any means, to 
support the accusations which they venture 
so roundly to make. 

I am not surprised, indeed, if the right 
hon. gentleman should attempt to repre- 
sent himself as the marked object of mi- 
nisterial persecution. With respect, Sir, 
to the cruel hardship he has just com- 
plained of, namely, that he has not been 
allowed to have the last word in the debate, 
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I would only beg leave to remind both him; on the two grounds which he has laid 
and the House, that so far from having, | down, and to decide upon the issue of 
from his present situation, an indisputable {them : first, the propriety and expediency 
right to the last word, it is contrary I be-|of granting a scrutiny; and secondly, 
lieve to a standing order of your House, | the legality of it under all the circum- 


that he is allowed to s 
to be present in the 
your standing orders says, ‘‘ That if any 
thing shall come in question touching the 
return or election of any member, he is 
to withdraw during the time the matter is 
in debate.” Such, then, is the cruel per- 
secution carrying on against the right 
hon. gentleman, that, instead of being 
forced to be silent and to withdraw, he 
is allowed to speak often ten times a day 
on the same question ; sometimes, Sir, for 
three hours at a time, filling his speech 
with every thing that is  pelaages inflam- 
matory and invidious. I say, neverthe- 
less, I am not surprised if he should pre- 
tend to be the butt of ministerial persecu- 
tion,—and if, by striving to excite the 
public compassion, he should seek to re- 
instate himself in that popularity which 
he once enjoyed, but which he so unhap- 
pily has forfeited. For it is the best and 
most ordinary resource of these political 
apostates, to court and to offer them- 
selves to persecution, for the sake of the 
popu predilection and pity which usually 

upon persecuted men; it becomes 
worth their while to suffer, for a time, po- 
litical martyrdom, for the sake of the ca- 
nonization that awaits the suffering martyr: 
and I make no doubt the right hon. gen- 
tleman has so much penetration, and at 
the same time so much passive virtue 
about him, that he would be glad not only 
to seem a poor, injured, persecuted man, 
but that he would gladly seek an oppor- 
tunity of even really suffering a little per- 
secution, if it be possible to find such op- 
portunity. 

Upon the same ground, Sir, it would 
unquestionably be my interest, and no 
less, I am sure, my wish, to abstain from 
every thing that has even the appearance, 
much more that is in reality any thing 
like persecution; but yet, when great 
constitutional questions are involved, it 
then becomes a minister to forego every 
other consideration; and so far perhaps 
to gratify his adversary, as to furnish him 
with the pretence of being the object of 
ministerial persecution, stedfastly deter- 
mining at all hazards, and contrary perhaps 
to his own convenience, to maintain the 
true spirit of the constitution. 

I wish to meet the right hon. gentleman 
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ak at all, or even | stances of the case. And here, Sir, let 
ouse; for one of 


me first touch a little on the hardship which 
the right hon. gentleman is said to labour 
under. Now I do insist, that if his single 
object is (as he says it is) to bring the dis- 
pute to the decision of Mr.Grenville’s com- 
mittee, a scrutiny will not delay that decision 
one moment; nay, it will even forward it: 
for, suppose the return, according to the 
motion before the House, to be made imme- 
diately, still the petition before Mr. Gren- 
ville’s committee could not be gone through 
this year; it must therefore begin again, 
de novo, the next, and the latter end of 
next session would arrive before the ques- 
tion could be decided. On the other 
hand, let a scrutiny be now instituted 
preparatory to the petition, it will be fi- 
nished, in all human probability, before 
the beginning of the next session; and 
the petitioner, whoever he may be, will 
come prepared, having his business cut 
short by this n.eans, so that the petition 
must be finally decided in the early part 
of the next session: or perhaps the con- 
sequence of a scrutiny ey be, that there 
shall come no petition at all. 

But the right hon. gentleman wishes 
even that there might be a new writ, and 
a new election, rather than a scrutiny ; 
now, let us see how this would expedite 
the business. Why, Sir, if a new writ 
were issued while the parliament is sitting, 
as this would be, all sides are agreed 
the bailiff would have a perfect right to 
prosecute a scrutiny whenever the poll is 
over; it being universally allowed, that 
scrutinies are lawful in the case of elections 
during the sitting of parliament. If you 
grant, therefore, the right hon. gentleman 
this curious wish of his, the consequence 
will simply be, that after another forty 
days poll, forty days riot, and forty days 
confusion, he will find himself just where 
he is at this moment, except, indeed, that 
he will then be constrained to own (from 
the precedent of Vandeput and Trentham, 
which will become precisely in point 
that the high bailiff, if he pleases, will 
then have an undoubted right to goon 
with the scrutiny. 

Now, to say the truth, the arguments 
of the right hon. gentleman, if they prove 
any thing, must necessarily prove what I 
have just stated; namely, that there must 
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be a new writ: forhe tells you, that, after 
the 18th of May, the bailiff became func- 
tus officto 3 that all the virtue of his writ 
expired, and that the high bailiff, after 
that day, was no longer, in this respect, 
high bailiff, but was turned into a private 
person, and had no more right to institute 
a scrutiny than any one of us; and yet, 
Sir, by the resolution before you, this 
bailiff is ordered to do an act which no 
bailiff, functus officio, can possibly do; 
namely, to return the writ. The hand 
bi order to sign the writ is a dead man’s 
and. Why surely, Sir, if the bailiff, 
ever since the 15th of May, has been like 
one of ourselves, you may as well order 
ene of us to make the return as order the 
. high bailiff to do it. So far, therefore, 
as the hardship of the case is considered, 
it is‘ clear, that to let the scrutiny pro- 
ceed is a mitigation of trouble and ex- 
pense; since a new writ is the conse- 
quence of the hon. gentleman’s argument, 
and a new writ, as I said before, would, 
forty days hence, exactly bring us to that 
point where we are now arrived. : 
I must beg the House, then, to consi- 
‘ der coolly and distinctly what the mo- 
tion before you tends to: it does not, in- 
deed, command the high bailiff to return 
lord Hood and Mr. Fox, as the hon. gen- 
tleman first intended, and as his petition 
prayed; that is now found out to be too 
monstrous, for that would be no less than 
to make this House the electors of its 
own members, usurping at once the office 
of returning officer and the right of 
electing the a heuer rian of the people. 
That ground, say Sir, is shifted; and to 
what does the resolution now go? It orders 
the high bailiff to return two members; it 
orders this deceased returning officer to 
come back again to life, in order to make 
a return of the writ; this officer, I say, 
Sir, whose existence irrevocably ceased 
ou the 18th of May; for, on the single 
argument of his perfect nonentity since 
that day, rests the whole of that conclu- 
sion which is so contended for, that he is 
not in the capacity to prosecute the scru- 
tiny. Now, Sir, the resolution also 
orders the high bailiff to return those two 
candidates who have, in his judgment, 
the majority of legal votes; though the 
bailiff told you yesterday, he could form 
no judgment who had the legal majority, 
and though he explained, by substantial 
evidence, for what reasons it was impos- 
sible to form such judgment. Sir, I will 
mot weary the House with entering into 
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all the detail of evidence; but I ask any 
man of honour, of candour, and of plain 
sense, whether the high bailiff of West- 
minster had not sufficient reason to wish 
for a scrutiny, in order to satisfy his own 
judgment and conscience, provided a scru- 
tiny could be legally prosecuted, under 
all the circumstances of the case? The 
legality of it is what I shall certainly have 
to prove—His evidence, in three words, 
was this; that there have polled at this 
election above 4,000 more men than there 
are legal votes in Westminster upon any 
calculation that can be formed ; that there 
have sometimes been 1,800 suffered to 
poll in a day, under the idea that the 
votes were to be revised at a scrutiny; 
that he has received information of many 
hundred bad votes for Mr. Fox in two 
particular parishes; that he has had in- 
telligence sufficient, certainly, to warrant 
a suspicion that bad practices had been 
used for the purpose of procuring a num- 
ber of illegal votes; and that he was ter- 
rified, by violent threats, into an admission 
of many votes extremely doubtful, which, 
however, he set down: at the moment, 
with the determination to inquire into 
them afterwards: upon these grounds, let 
any man deny, if he can, the expedienc 
and propriety of a scrutiny, provided it 
be lawful. We are told indeed of Mr. 
Grenville’s committee, and that it is there 
alone an effectual scrutiny can be had; 
but, Sir, the high bailiff is not to take 
Mr. Grenville’s Bill into his consideration ; 
he is sworn to return those who have the 
majority of legal votes according to his 
judgment; and he is bound, therefore, to 
do every thing that is legal, in order suffi- 
ciently to inform his judgment : besides, 
give me leave to say, the possession even 
of the seat ought not to depend on the 
very loose discretion of the returning offir 
cer. The law and the constitution con- 
sider it to be a matter of some moment 
who shall be put to the trouble of peti- 
tioning, and it is expected of the return- 
ing officer, that he should give the inter- 
mediate possession of the seat to those 
candidates alone who have pretty strong 
prima facie evidence of their right. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the legality 
of the scrutiny, under all the present cir- 
cumstances, which appears to me the 
hinge on which ever ching is now to turn, 
Tam certainly forced to acknowledge, that 
there exists no precedent precisely in 

oint, though the case of Vandeput and 
rentham, in this same city of Westmin- 
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ster, appears to me nearly in point as to 
the meaning and spirit of it; but there is 
certainly this accidental difference, that 
that was an election during the existence 
of parliament, the present is an election 
following a dissolution. What I mean, 
however, to prove, and what I say must 
be proved (unless we issue a new writ) is 
this ; that the high bailiff was not so com- 
pictey Sunctus officio on the 18th of May, 
ut that sufficient explanation having been 
given why the bailiff could not return the 
writ on the day when it was returnable, 
the law and the constitution do allow, that 
this House should leave the returning offi- 
cer to prosecute and complete the election 
which he has begun, without issuing a 
new writ. 7 
The case of Coventry has been quoted, 
in order to prove the returning officer 
JSunctus officio; but I deny that that is a 
case in point. There, the election was 
interrupted by riots, the poll-books de- 
stroyed, and the returning officer there- 
fore made (as in the present case) a 
= fa return, certifying to the House 
e reasons why he could not return two 
members; whereupon the House issued a 
new writ. But, Sir, between that case 
and the present there is a striking diffe- 
rence. Here the bailiff reports to us 
that the election is begun, but is not yet 
complete for certain reasons. In the case 
of Coventry, the returning officer certi- 
fied that the whole election had been de- 
feated; not that he had not had time to 
decide whom he should return, but that 
he had all to begin again, which rendered 
a@ new writ most undoubtedly proper. 
The act of parliament on which gentle- 
men lay their great stress, and which the 
bailiff is said to have broken, is, as I un- 
derstand, the 10th and 11th of king Wil- 
liam ; an Act, as I must insist, applicable 
only to sherifis, who were grown at that 
time extremely negligent in forwarding 
their writs, which are the aggregate of 
the precepts they had received in their 
respective districts from the several bat- 
liffs. It applies to sheriffs, merely as exe- 
cative, not as judicial officers; enjoining 
them to make up with diligence the pre- 
cepts they had received, and to send them 
to the crown office within a limited time, 
ender the penalty of 500/.; a moiety of 
which is payable to the person suing for 
‘ft. Now, Sir, as the right hon. gentleman 
has confessed, upon better information, 
that he should stand no chance of recover- 
jag the penalty on a popular action, since 
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he has declined this species of revenge 
a the bailiff, which he at first threaten- 
ed, he has saved me the trouble of con- 
testing that question ; and it is indisputably 
clear, that the present case can by ne 
means come under that Act. That Act 
relates, I say, to the executive conduct of 
the sheriff; the present question respects 
the judicial conduct of the bailiff, who, in 
order to make up his judgment, has 
thought proper, under certain extraordi- 
nary circumstances, to institute a scrutiny. 
I am far from thinking that a bailiff has 
any right to protract his election beyond 
the day when the writ is returnable, unless 
from very particlar circumstances. That 
argument, theréfore, that bailiffs, at this 
rate, may protract the meeting of parlia- 
ment to what period they please, must 
fall entirely to the ground. The House © 
must judge of his reasons, must hear them, 
must examine them, and if they are in- 
sufficient, must correct and punish him, if 
he be worthy of punishment ; but if proof 
be given, that, owing to peculiar eircum- 
stances, it was impossible for him to fulfil 
his oath, and to judge who had the majo- 
rity of legal votes, I say, then the law and 
the constitution permit that he should 
prosecute what he has begun without a 
new writ, and take those measures which 
are absolutely necessary to form his judg- 
ment. 

In order to examine more particularly 
what is the law of the case, we can only 
ask ourselves, how it stands when similar 
circumstances occur in the execution of 
other writs. In the nature of writs, it is 
agreed, there is no difference. Let’ us 
examine, then, the analogy of law upon 
the subject, and I hope, Sir, I shall not be 
thought poe if I should allude some- 
what technically to a profession which I 
once had the honour of belonging to, in 
order to prove distinctly what is the law 
upon this point. A very learned gentle- 
man near me (the Master of the Rolls) 
has told you that in many instances the — 
court allows an extension of time, in cases 
where some proceedings have been had 
upon the writ, but where every thing is 
not perfected by the day when the writ is 
returnable. Now, Sir, to bring this point 
of law more directly into the cognizance 
of the House, I will state a case: a writ is 
issued to the sheriff (in an action of debt) 
called a capias ad satisfaciendum, order- 
ing him to seize the goods of A, and this 
is followed by another, called a vendstions 
exponas, and is returnable by a certam 
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day; the sheriff, in prosecutien of his 
writ, seizes the goods, in order to put 
them up to sale. But we will suppose, 
that in taking these goods of A, as he is 
commanded by the writ, thesheriff, through 
mistake and confusion, lays hold of some 
goods of B, which are mixed with them, 
and he has not time to separate the goods 
of A, which are all he must take, and to 
put them up to sale before the writ is re- 
turnable. What does the sheriff do in this 
ease? Why, Sir, he reports the particular 
circumstances which prevent his returning 
the.awrit to the court, and the court then 
allows him to go and examine into, the 
goods, or, in other words, they grant a 
scrutiny upon the circumstances laid before 
them, not issuing any new writ, but allow- 
ing only an extension of the old one. 
Now, Sir, let the House alter the word 
sheriff to bailiff, and for dead goods read 
living, and this is the very case before 
ou. 

But if this which I have stated be true, if 
it be law, if it bethe fact in the courtsbelow, 
arguing as I have a right to argue unon 
the analogy of the law in every new case, 
I do implore the House to consider the 
absolute illegality of our interfering in the 
office of bailiff, and directing him either 
to return lord Hood and Mr. Fox, as was 
once desired of us, or the illegality even 
of forcing him to return any two members 
before those measures are taken which it 
is absolutely necessary to take, and which 
the law therefere enjoins him to take, in 
order to make his return. 

Some gentlemen have talked of the 
peculiar jealousy of our constituents on 
matters of election; but, Sir, theirs has 
never been a jealousy lest this House 
should be supine in watching its own pri- 
vileges. ‘The jealousy of the people has 
always justly been, lest this House should 
assume privileges of electing members, or 
of directing their election, which is not 
for us todo. What was the case of the 
Middlesex election? Was it not that the 
House of Commons determined, by their 
own authority, to impose on the people a 
representative who was not the object of 
their choice? God forbid that this House 
should again ee on the people any 
man who is not the object of their choice ! 
But elections without doors take their 
legal course. It is our office to punish 
corrupt or partial returning officers ; it is 
our office to issue new writs; it is our 
office ultimately to decide election contests; 
but it is not within the scope of our pri- 
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vileges to direct the bailiffs whom to 
return, nor to order them, as if they were 
servants or officers of ours, to make returns 
in what manner and at what time we 
please. Theright hon. gentleman indeed 
might, with some degree of consistency, 
propose to the House the assumption of 
new privileges in matters of election ; for, 
in the case of the Middlesex election, we 
know that he was the champion of this 
House against the rights of the people; 
and it is singular enough that the only two 
points in which the nght hon. gentleman 
and the noble lord for a series of years 
agreed, were in their decision of the Mid- 
dlcasx election, which is now so deservedly 
execrated, and in their execration of Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill, which is now so deservedly 
applauded. 

Sir, it has been hinted to the House, 
that some new law to regulate Westmin- 
ster elections will be proposed: and the 
right hon. gentleman, with a degree of 
ingenuity that is characteristic, imme- 
diately exclaims, that we find it necessary 
to introduce a new law, in order to prevent 
future parliaments frem adopting the bad 

recedent we have set them. That a new 
aw is wanted on the subject of elections 
in Westminster, is surely what nobody can 
deny ; but my opinion is, that until a new 
law is introduced, it is better to decide 
according to the laws existing, than to 
anticipate new laws, or to pass the bounds 
of our privileges. I am aware of the dif- 
ficulties we are all reduced to, in so un- 
heard-of a case as the present; for this 
House to order a bailiff whem to return, 
is impossible; neither is it possible for us 
to punish a bailiff, or even to forbid him 
from doing that which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the forming a reasonable judgment, 
which is not contrary to law, andin which 
the analogies of law, when the circum- 
a are compared, completely justify 

im. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he hoped the House 
was not unreasonable enough to expect 
him to reply to the reasoning or argument 
of the speech they had just heard; in 
which, from the beginning to the end, he 
defied the most discerning man in that 
auditory to discover one syllable of argu- 
ment or reason. If government could be 
vindicated by an avowal of its interposi- 
tion in the Westminster election, it was 
certainly vindicated—If the high bailiff 
could be justified from the circumstance 
of his right hon. friend's giving a vote 
upon the Middlesex election in 1768 (at 
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a time of life when the learned Master of 
the Rolls tells the House that his right 
hon. friend was disqualified from exer- 
cising the rights of a member of parlia- 
ment by minority) the high bailiff is cer- 
tainly justified—If the impression made 
et Sa right hon. friend’s speech could be 
effaced by hard words and lofty sounds, 
its effects would be to the full as slight 
and trifling even as the effect of the right 
hon. gentleman’s own speech—If severit 
of epithet, if redundancy of egotism, if 
pomp of paneyyric upon administration, 
could refute the arguments of the most 
convincing speech (Mr. Fox’s) he had 
ever the good fortune to hear, undoubt. 
edly it was very completely refuted. But, 
if the people of England looked for the 
defence of the high bailiff of Westminster, 
and of his Majesty’s ministers (who were 
in this case synonymous) upon principles 
of law, justice, good sense, or equity, be- 
ond ul doubt they were disappointed. 
e said, the idea that no harm would 
ensue from establishing the precedent 
that would grow out of the decision of the 
House, if the high bailiff were ordered to 
continue the scrutiny, was the weakest he 
had ever heard suggested. To say that 
the high bailiff’s reasons, whenever he did 
not obey the sheriff’s precept, and punish 
him, if he did not assign very good rea- 
gons for his conduct, afforded but little 
satisfaction: was it to be supposed, if the 
hhigh bailiff was advised by the friends of 
the court to make an historical return 
while acting without doors, and followed 
that advice, that he would not find friends 
of the court enow within doors to save 
him harmless, and protect him from pu- 
nishment, when he came to the bar to 
answer for what he had done? Mr. She- 
ridan complained of Mr. Pitt's having 
used his right hon. friend unhandsomely, 
in talking of a candidate, whose political 
conduct and principles had rendered him 
detestable to the people. Such language 
might be allowable in the mouth of a new 
member, just come from his constituents, 
who had filled his ears with expressions of 
that gross and vulgar nature; but from 
the right hon. gentleman, who must know 
that nothing but the heat and passion of 
the times could excuse such phrases being 
used by any gentleman, it surely was highly 
unjustifiable. Besides, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he was persuaded, was not sincere 
in his words; he must have both a per- 
sonal and a political confidence in his right 
hoa. friend, or he must either be insincere 
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in what he had said then, or in what he 
had said en a former occasion. Let the 
House recollect that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had courted a union with his 
right hon. friend a few months since, and 
had professed himself extremely desirous 
of effecting such a junction. He was 
aware the right hon. gentleman had put 
his case hypothetically, but he had done 
it so pointedly, that every person must — 
have known who he meant. Mr. Sheridan 


' concluded with this observation: ‘ If the 


high bailiff of Westminster were of an- 
other complexion, and valued -his cha- 
racter beyond the corrupt indemnity 
which arose from the support of a violent 
government, I should have considered his 
situation as most Jamentable and wretched ; 
but speaking of him merely as he is, the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Pitt) aggravates his conduct in a tenfold 
degree, as it shews that the great abilities 
of that right hon. gentleman were exerted 
for near an hour and a half in favour of 
the high bailiff; and that, so far from ex- 
culpating him, a fair construction of all 
that he said absolutely established the 
bailiff’s guilt.” 

Mr. 7st said, he never used the words 
alluded to; that he had put a supposed 
case, and the hon. gentleman might apply 
it to whom he pleased; but to save him 
the trouble, he would in two words put a 
real case. It was true, that he had some 
few months since professed himself willing 
to unite with the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to him, and he was at that time 
sincerely desirous of effecting that union, 
in order to put an end to the distracted 
state of the country. But he declared he 
had courted that union, with a desire to 
establish it on a system that had a view 
to enable him effectually to counteract 
those principles of the right hon. gentle- 
man that had become obnoxious to the 
people and had excited their detestation. 

he House divided : 


Tellers. 


Lord Maitland 
Mr. Sheridan - 


Lord Mulgrave - - - 
Nos Sin Robert Smith - $ 195 


As soon as the House was resumed, - 
lord Mulgrave rose, and after a short 
eee”: moved, ‘ That the high bailiff of 
the city of Westminster do proceed in the 
scrutiny for the said city with all practi- 
cable dispatch.” 

Mr. Fox opposed this strenuously, as a 
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motion that the House was not bound to 
come to, and as a question that called 
necessarily for a considerable share of dis- 
cussion before gentlemen could possibly 
make up their minds upon it, so as to de- 
cide whether it ought to pass or not. If 
he should not take any step in the scrutiny, 
but protest against its illegality, which 
was probable, he might incur a contempt 
of the orders of the House; but the glaring 
evil of the motion was, that the House 
should ria between him and justice 
against the high bailiff in the courts below. 

Mr. Lee also much doubted the legality 
of the House coming to such decision, 
since it was interfering, by one of their 
orders, with the duty of the high bailiff, 
who acted under a different authority. 
He concluded with moving, ‘“‘ That the 
House do now adjourn.” 
- Mr. Fox seconded this motion, and 

called upon his friends for support in op- 
posing the original motion. 

Sir Z. Davenport deprecated the ori- 
ginal motion. e said either the high 
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to endure their being called a parcel of 
boys? 

r. Burke apologised for his vehe- 
mence, declaring that he felt the utmost 
respect for the House ; that he knew every 
thing depended on the British House of 
Cammons, and he was ready to bow down 
to any censure the House might think 
peers to bestow on him; but that when 

e used the term, ‘a parcel of boys,’ he 
meant to apply it to the ministry, who, 
he conceived, were insulting him with 
their triumph ; a triumph which grey hairs 
ought to be allowed the privilege of ex- 
pressing displeasure at, when it was 
founded on the rash exultation of mere 
boys. 

The House divided on the question of 
adjournment: Yeas, 90; Noes, 178. The 
main question was then put, and carried. 

The high bailiff was then called in, and 
the Speaker acquainted him with the said 
resolution. 


Mr. Burke’s Motion jor a Represen- 


bailiff possessed a legal authority for his ‘tation to the King respecting the Speech 
conduct as a returning officer, or he did from the Throne ut the Opening of the 
not. If he was vested with a legal autho- Session, and the Address of the House 
rity, he iby to be left inthe undisturbed thereon.] May 31. Mr. Burke rose 
exercise of it. and said, he wished to offer a few words 

_ The Solicitor General said, the whole upon a subject well worthy the atten- 
amount of the original motion was nothing tion of the House. The parliament had 
more than an instruction from the chair been assembled under circumstances 
to expedite the business of the scrutiny. | so new and extraordinary, that if ever 

Mr. Burke rose to reprobate the con-| there was a time when it behoved men to 
duct of the House, which he complained ; look about them, and consider themselves 
of as strangely inconsistent. It reminded ; and their characters, this was the time. It 
him of the caprice of a female, who was , was highly necessary that they should 
obliging to different gentlemen over night, know precisely the nature of the ground 
and forgot on whom she had bestowed , they trod, and the sort of law that was to 
her favours next morning. In like manner, : govern their future conduct within those 


the House had spent a whole day and 
night in establishing the doctrine, that the 
high bailiff possessed a discretion, and 
now they were going to vote a resolution 
to put an end to that discretion com- 
pletely. The strength of this contradic- 


walls. His Majesty’s Speech from the 
throne at the opening of thesession, and the 
Address voted upon it, although couched 
in pretty general terms, and holding a 
language far from objectionable in the ab- 
stract, involved a variety of weighty and 


tory conduct excited the indignation of | important matters, that called for as serious 
Mr. Burke, and betrayed him into a tone and deliberate a discussion as any subjects 
of expression which gave some displeasure | that ever had been submitted to the consi- 
to the Treasury-bench, who said some-' deration of any parliament. Meaning, 
thing that Mr. Burke did not relish, as he | therefore, at some future day, to bring 


sat down with saying, ‘ he little minded 
the ill treatment of a parcel of boys.” 
This occasioned a call to order. Upon 
which 

Mr. Dundas rose, and calmed the rising 
storm, by an appeal to Mr. Burke’s good 
sense, whether a new parliament could be 
expected to bear abuse with patience, or 


them before the House, in such a manner 
as should challenge their maturest atten- 
tion, he rose then in fairness and candour 
to declare that such was his design, in 
order that gentlemen might have sufticient 
time to consider the topics touched upon 
in his Majesty’s Speech, and to weigh 
their import and tendency with that degree 
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of examination and reflection that their 
magnitude merited. The points which 
the Speech and the Address of the House 
principally held out, were three: the first, 
the dissolution of the late parliament, for 
which the House had thanked his Majesty. 
Undoubtedly, to dissolve a parliament was 
a legal exercise of the prerogative, and 
prima facie a right thing. It was, there- 
fore, proper to thank his Majesty for doing 
what appeared prima facie to be right; 
but there might be circumstances (he was 
not then saying that there were, because 
that was not the fit moment for the dis- 
cussion) which might prove, that what 
was prima facie right, was altogether un- 
justifiable, and a most violent and unwar- 
rantable exercise of power as ever was put 
in practice. The second point the Speech 
and Address went to, was the mention of 
what had been done in relation to the East 
India Company; and this commemora- 
tion carried along with it a strong insinua- 
tion, that something unconstitutional had 
been attempted on that head in the last 
parliament. This commemoration, there- 
fore, was * commemoratio quasi expro- 
‘ batio,’ and called for consideration and 
inquiry, since it regarded the conduct of 
parliaments in general, and it being highly 
necessary that the House should know 
how far they might safely Haier in 
future respecting the sort of bills that 
might or might not be introduced without 
subjecting 2 House of Commons to the 
reprehension of having acted unconstitu- 
tionally. Bills and proceedings might, he 
observed, be instituted and held in pro- 
gress, which, as bills and proceedings 
merely, might be liable to the imputation 
of being unconstitutional, because it was 
the completion they received, and the sanc- 
tion and fiat of the whole legislature, that 
changed them from bills and proceedings 
to acts of parliament, and made them con- 
stitutional; it was, therefore, a very nice 
question how they could proceed safely, 
to avoid the reprehension of having acted 
unconstitutionally, in respect to their bills ; 
because, as the matter stood, unexplained 
and obscure, every bill they passed that 
did receive the sanction and support of 
either of the other branches of the le- 
gislature, might subject that House to 
the imputation of having acted uncon- 
stitutionally. The third great point in 
the Speech was to be found at the con- 
clusion, where it. was recommended to 
the House to take especial care to 
guard and preserve the constitutional ba- 
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; lance of King, Lords, and Commons. 
| This part of the Speech, Mr. Burke ob- 
served, was likewise commemorative, and 
seemed to convey an idea, that the last 
parliament had not preserved the consti- 
tutional balance alluded to; it became, 
| therefore, highly necessary that the charge 
| should be examined, in order, if there was 
guilt in the last parliament, that the degree 
of it should be ascertained. Upon these 
considerations it was, that he meant to 
bring forward some proposition on the sub- 
ject, and he had taken that opportunity of 
making the few observations he had offered 
to the House, from a principle of candour 
and fairness; with the double view of ap- 
ptizing gentlemen fully of his intention, 
and of affording them time to revolve the 
subject in their minds previous to his 
bringing it under discussion. Mr. Burke 
concluded with giving notice that he 
should make a proposition upon the King’s 
Speech ‘and Address next Wednesday 
se’nnight. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was certainly extremely 
fair in the hon. gentleman to give notice 
of his intention to make some proposition 
upon the Speech and the Addzeas next 
week, but perhaps, as the hon. gentleman 
had declared he did it with a view to en- 
able the House to make themselves equal 
to the task of discussing the subject pro- 
perly when it should be brought before 
them, his purpose would have been better 
answered, had he signified what sort of a 
proposition he had in contemplation. He 
had listened to the hon. gentleman with 
all possible attention, and he was wholly at 
a loss to know to what his notice pointed. 
All that he had been able to collect was, 
that his Majesty's Speech at the opening 
of the session, and the Address of the 
House in answer to it, turned on three 
important circumstances; namely, the 
dissolution of the late parliament, the si- 
tuation of the East India Company’s af- 
fairs, and the necessity for strictly and 
religiously preserving that balance which 
the constitution designed should be pre- 
served, with regard to the three distinct 
branches of the legislature. Perhaps it 
might be the opinion of most gentlemen, 
_as he owned it was his opinion, that the. 
proper time for making any remarks on 
the King’s Speech was past, because the 
fittest moment for such remarks being | 
offered, appeared to him to have been that 
moment when an Address was moved 
upon the Speech, and was under the dis- 
cussion of the House: at any rate, he 
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thought the hon. gentleman ought to carry 
his candour and his fairness at least one 
step farther, and to let the House know 
what it was he really intended to propose, 
and on which he had declared himself 
anxious that gentlemen should make up 
their minds. 

Mr. Burke in reply, complained of what 
Mr. Pitt had said as a sneer at his insigni- 
ficance. He remarked, that whenever men 
were more than ordinarily candid, they 
were sure to subject themselves to incon- 
venience. This was his case at present. 
He begged leave therefore to observe, 
that however the right hon. gentleman 
might enjoy the advantage of the oppor: 
tunity for a personal reprehension which 
he had afforded him, that the importance 
_ of the considerations he meant to bring 
forward would sufficiently apologize for 
the want of importance in the individual 
who presumed to introduce them to the 
notice of the House. When they were 
under discussion, the right hon. gentleman 
might be assured, that the mover of them 
would wholly disappear and be lost in 
their superior consideration. With regard 
to explaining his eens more fully, so 
far from its appearing to him to be neces- 
sary, he was persuaded that he had been 
induced, from a principle of candour, to go 
farther into the subject, and to open it 
much more than usually was done on si- 
milar occasions. 


June 14. 
notice, —_ 

Mr. Burke rose to make his promised 
motion. He began by saying; that he 
had undertaken a task to which he knew 
his abilities were not equal; but in so 
doing, he felt that he differed not from the 
_ rest of mankind, who seeing an occasion 
for a great exertion of humanity, followed 
the impulse of their feelings, without being 
deterred by the consideration, that their 
exertion would be to no purpose. He de- 
clared that in what he was sebout to do 
he acted solely from himself, without 
having consulted any man upon earth: 
the question therefore that he intended 
to propose, ought not to be considered as 
a party question; it was exclusively his 
own; and there would be no cause for 
triumph if it should be rejected, as it was 
the measure of an inconsiderable indivi- 
dual; and as he was resolved to conform 
to the sense of the House, he would not 
call for a division, if he should find his 
proposition was not universally approved. 


In pursuance of the above 
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At this time of day, he observed, the 
question might not appear of very great 
consequence to some gentlemen; but to 
him it appeared to be of so great a magni- 
tude, that it occupied his whole mind; 
and he was not-ashamed to say that his 
soul was full of it: aparliament had been 
sentenced, condemned, and executed, and 
no:notice had yet been taken of so great 
and extraordinary an event! If the 
meanest subject in the land had died sud- 
denly, or by violent means, an inquest 
would have taken cognizance of the case, 
and inquired into the causes of his death; 
but the parliament of Great Britain has 
been put to a violent death, and no coro- 
ner had yet held an inquest on the body! 
No inquiry had been made whether it had 
been felu de se, or jure casus! Did the 
people, then, think the sudden death of 

arliament was a subject too trifling for 
inquiry? Or did they think that all which 
might have been apprehended from such a 
death, had perished with the parliament? 
He feared, alas, that the fatal consequence 
of it would long survive it, and be entailed 
on future parliaments. 

Much had been said of the sense of the 
pone as the grounds on which ministers 
might rest their defence of the late disso- 
lution; and on this head he was ready to 
confess that the sense of the people, how- 
ever errdneous at times, must always 
govern the legislature of this country ; but 
it was difficult to collect that sense, and 
it was sometimes the duty of the better 
informed and more enlightened part of 
the community to resist the sense of the 
people, when it appeared that the people 
were deceived or misled. For his part, he 
did not think that the wiser part of the 
oe approved of the dissolution of the 
ate parliament, or disapproved of the 
measures which avowedly were the occa- 
sion of that event: the people, in his opi- 
nion, might be divided into three classes, 
one composed of persons who, dazzled with 
the lustre of the crown, could never bring 
themselves to think that government might 
be in the wrong; they were the political 
high-flyers, who made it a point to sup- 
port the crown 2 tort et a2 travers: this 
class, he said, was very numerous; and in 
it, he was sorry to add, were to be found 
many very respectable characters. In the 
second class he placed those who, though 
sworm enemies to the crown, were ever 
ready to fall upon the House of Commons, 
because they conceived that House to be 
the constitutional guardians and defenders 
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of that 4 se pe of monarchy which in this 
country had ever been thought necessery 
for the well-being of government. These 
two bodies of men, he said, generally 
united in running down the House of 
Commons, though with the most opposite 
views. The third class consisted of all 
those persons who did not enter into the 
other two; they were the moderate and 
impartial, who, alike friends to the crown 
and to the democratic part of the constitu- 
tion, wished to maintain both in the full 
enjoyment of their a ae prerogatives 
and privileges. Of these, he would not 
hesitate to say, full three-fourths went 
heart and hand with the late House of 
Commons; the other fourth part, he be- 
lieved, had been driven by misrepresenta- 
tions into a confederacy with two classes 
of men whose principles they equally de- 
tested, the lovers of absolute monarchy 
and the sworn enemies of every species of 
monarchy. He trusted, indeed, that man 
of them had lately been undeceived; it 
was the duty of the House of Commons to 
warn the remainder of the dangers to which 
they exposed their liberties, through the 
delusion under which they acted. 

He feared there was a settled plan to 
destroy, not the form, but the essence and 
efficacy of the House of Commons. Doc- 
’ trines big with danger to the constitution 
had been broached within the two last 
years, first By the noble lord who was at 
the head of the administration before the 
last ta earl of Shelburne), and lately re- 
vived by the minister who had received 
his political education at the feet of that 
Gamaliel. In a speech from the throne, 
at the opening of the session before the 
last, the King was made to say by that 
minister, that the people expected unani- 
mous exertions on the part of the House : 
this assumption of the tribunitian power 
by the sovereign was truly alarming. 
When Augustus Cesar modestly consent- 
ed to become the tribune of the people, 
Rome gave up into the hands of that 
prince the only remaining shield she had 
to protect her liberty. The tribunitian 
power in this country, as in ancient Rome, 
was wisely kept distinct and separate from 
the executive power: in this government 
it was constitutionally lodged where it 
ought naturally to be lodged, in the House 
of Commons; and to that House the peo- 
ple ought first to carry their complaints, 
even when they were directed against the 
measures of the House itself: but now the 
people were taught to pass by the door of 
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the House of Commons and supplicate 
the throne for the protection of thcir 
liberties; hence the dissolution of the late 
parliament pretendedly in obedience to the 
sense of the people; from addresses the 
sense of the people had been collected, 
and not from the House of Commons. 
But he warned the people to beware of 
this double House of Commons, which 
ministers Were erecting on the foundation 
of their delusion—the Commons of Eng- 
land in parliament assembled, and the 
Commons of England in corporation and 
county meetings dispersed: an artful mi- 
nister would craftily play off the one after 
the other; he would make use of a pliant 
House of Commons to oppress the people; 
and he would make use of a deluded: 
House of Commons, dispersed through the 
country, to awe a refractory or indepen- 
dent collected House of Commons. If 
the proceedings of the late parliament had 
been reall dusgresabla to the people, 
why had they not petitioned that House 
against those proceedings? If they had 
petitioned, and their prayers had been 
disregarded, or treated with contempt, 
then addresses to the throne for a dissolu- 
tion of parliament would have been ex- 
tremely proper: when public economy 
became the general wish of the people, 
ae were presented not to,the crown, 

ut to the House of Commons; but means 
had been contrived of late so to delude 
the people, as to make them the very in- 
struments of the degradation of that branch 
of the government, the destruction of 
which must necessarily be attended with 
the loss of their liberty. 

‘The East India Bill had been made the 
specious pretext of the dissolution ; it was 
represented as a violent attack upon the 
franchises of the people, an invasion of the 
royal prerogative, and a medium through 
which the late ministers intended to have 
have secured to themselves a power para« 
mount to every power in the kingdom. In 
defence of that Bill, he said, that it did 
not appear reasonable that the proprietors 
of East India stock should in future retain 
in their hands a power which they had so 
grossly abused; by which they had plun. 
dered and rendered miserable many mil- 
lions of persons who were under the pro- 
tection of this nation; a power which had 
enabled them to enter into the most unjust 
and impolitic wars, the consequence of 
which brought very heavy expense upon 
this kingdom. As to the invasion of the 
royal prerogative, he was surprised to hear 
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that brought as a charge laid at the door 
of the East India Bill. The power of 
making war, and of carrying it on, where 
and in what manner he pleased, was cer- 
tainly one of the first and greatest prero- 
atives of the crown; and yet the late 
ouse of Commons not only addressed 
the King not to carry on the war on the 
continent of America, but went so far 
even as to vote that man an enemy to his 
country who should advise the carrying of 
it on, or who should assist in it; so that 
though sir Henry Clinton, for instance, was’ 
bound by the Mutiny Act to obey the 
King’s orders, as captain general of the 
forces, and was even liable to be shot if he 
should refuse to obey them, still the reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons would 
attach upon him, and suspend the whole 
system of military subordination ; and yet 
that resolution had been supported by the 
warmest friends of the present roa 
and by himself; and no one ever thought 
of making it a ground for the dissolution 
of the parliament. As to the patronage 
of the East India Company, which it was 
gaid ministry intended to make the means 
of rendering themselves paramount to the 
crown, he observed, that those who were 
at this moment in full possession of that 
atronage (the Company) were very far 
om being independent of the crown, so 
far from being paramount to it; and he 
could assure the House, on his conscience 
and.on his honour, that the persons who 
were to have been at the head of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, had been busied in devising 
means by which they might have put it 
most effectually out of their own power to 
derive any emolument or parliamentary 
7 from their situation: and he him- 
self had made it a point to shut his ears to 
every application that had been made to 
him for his influence with those who were 
to have been in the direction of India 
affairs, under the Bill brought in by his 
right hon. friend. To the truth of this 
assertion he called God to be his witness; 
and he assured the House, that by his 
conduct on that occasion he had made 
himself many enemies, and not one friend. 
But had his right hon. friend’s Bill been 
as bad as some people had represented it 
to be, still he would maintain that the 
King could not, constitutionally speaking, 
assign the existence of such a Bill as the 
reason for his dissolving the parliament ; 
for, in the first place, he ought not to have 
known that a Bill was in existence; and, 
in the next, the House had a right to en- 


tertain whatever bill it pleased, even if it 
were possible that it could be treasonable, 
or if it were even for lopping off a whole 
branch of the prerogative: a bill of ex- 
clusion had been entertained by parlia- . 
ment; and if the day should come when 
either a member of the House, or the 
whole House, should be made responsible 
for a bak taken in any bill, on that day 
would the liberties of England expire. 
An attack might be made on the prero- 
gative ,by the House of Peers, and yet 
that would be no ground for a dissolution, 
as the Peers of the new parliament would 
be precisely the same who attacked the 
prerogatives in the last. This was a time 
which called upon the House to oppose 
doctrines which seemed to be gainin 
ground: a noble earl (Shelburne) had 
often mentioned the balance of the different 
branches of the constitution; but for his 
part he reprobated the idea ; this was not 
a government of balances: and a noble 
duke (Richmond) in his letter. to the 
volunteers of Ireland, had positively re- 
jected the idea of a balance; for he would 
not allow the King a negative on the acts 
of both Houses, as it would be strange 
indeed (observed his grace) that one man 
should have it in his power, by his nega- 
tive, to counteract the wisdom of the 
Lords and Commons, or, in other words, 
of the whole nation. This observation, 
Mr. Burke said, might as well be applied 
to the House of Lords; for it would be 3 
strange thing if 200 peers should have it 
in their power to defeat by their negative 
what had been done by the people of 
England. He concluded by observing, 
that if the measures of the late parliament 
were unconstitutional, they ought to be 
condemned and censured ; if, on the other 
hand, they were strictly constitutional, it 
was the more incumbent on the present 
House to defend and maintain them, as 
the last House was said to have been put 
to death for having supported them. Mr. 
Burke then moved, 

‘¢ That a Representation*® be presented 


* The above Representation, together with 
the Notes, was published by Mr. Burke, in 
the shape of a pamphlet, to which was pre- 
fixed the following 


- PREFACE: 


“ The Representation now given to the 
public relates to some of the most essential 
privileges of the House of Commons. It 
would 9 Ye of little importance, if it were 
to be judged by its reception in the place 
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to his Majesty, most humbly to offer to his 
royal consideration, that the Address of 
this House, upon his Majesty’s Speech 
from the throne, was dictated solely by 
our conviction of his Majesty’s own most 
gracious intentions towards his people, 
which, as we feel with gratitude, so we 
are ever ready to acknowledge with cheer- 
fulness and satisfaction. 

‘s Impressed with these sentiments, we 
were willing to separate from our general 


where it was proposed. There it was rejected 
without debate. The subject matter may, 
perhaps, hereafter appear to merit a more 
Serious consideration. Thinking men will 
scarcely regard the penal dissolution of a par- 
liament as a very trifling concern. Such a 
dissolution must operate forcibly as an exam- 
ples and it much imports the people of this 

ngdom to consider what lesson that exam- 
ple is to teach. 

“The late House of Commons was not ac- 
cused of an interested compliance to the will 
of acourt. ‘The charge against them was of 
a different nature. They were charged with 
being actuated by an extravagant spirit of in- 
dependency. This species of offence is so 
closely connected with merit; this vice bears 

_so near a resemblance to virtue; that the 
flight of a House of Commons above the exact 
temperate medium of independence ought to 
be correctly ascertained, lest we give encou- 
ragement to dispositions of a less generous 
nature, and less safe for the people; we ought 
to call for very solid and convincing proofs of 
the existence, and of the magnitude too of 
the evils, which are charged to an inde- 
pendent spirit, before we give sanction to any 
measure, that by checking a spirit so easily 
damped, and so hard to be excited, may affect 
the liberty ofa part of our constitution, which, 
if not free, is worse than useless. 

“ The editor does not deny, that by possi- 
bility such an abuse may exist: but primd 
Jfronte, there is no reason to presume it. The 
House of Commons is not, by its complexion, 
peculiarly sane to the distempers of an in- 
dependent habit. Very little compulsion is 
necessary, on the part of the people, to render 
it abundantly complaisant to ministers and 
favourites of all descriptions. It required a 

eat length of time, very considerable in- 

ustry and perseverance, no vulgar policy, the 
union of many men and many tempers, and 
the concurrence of events which do not 
happen every day, to build up an independent 
House of Commons. Its demolition was ac- 
complished in a moment; and it was the 
work of ordinary hands. But to construct is 
& matter of skill; to demolish, force and fury 
are sufficient. 

“The late House of Commons has been 
punished for its independence. That example 
1s made, Have we an example on record, ofa 
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expressions of duty, respect, and venera- 
tion to his Majesty's royal person and his 
princely virtues, all discussion whatever, 
with relation to several of the matters sug- 
gested, and several of the expressions em- 
ployed in that Speech. 

‘¢ That it was not fit or becoming that 
any decided opinion should be formed by 
his faithful Commons on that Speech, 
without a degree of deliberation adequate 


House of Commons punished for its servility ? 
The rewards of a senate so disposed are mani-, 
fest to the world. Several gentlemen are 
very desirous of altering the constitution of 
the House of Commons: but they must alter 
the frame and constitution of human nature 
itself, before they can so fashion it by any 
mode of election, that its conduct will not be 
influenced by reward and punishment, by 
fame and by disgrace. If these examples 
take root in the minds of men, what mem- 
bers hereafter will be bold enough not to be 
corrupt? Especially as the King’s high-way 
of obsequiousness is so very broad and easy. 
To make a passive member of parliament, no 
dignity of mind, no a a of honour, no 
resolution, no ability, noindustry, no learning, 
no experience are in the least degree neces- 
sary. To defend a post of importance against 
a powerful enemy, requires an Elliot; a 
drunken invalid is qualified to hoist a white, 
flag, or to deliver up the keys of the fortress 
on his khees. 
“ The gentlemen chosen into this parlia- 
ment, for the purpuse of this surrender, were 
bred to better things; and are no doubt qua- 
lified for other service. But for this strenuous 
exertion of inactivity, for the vigorous task of 
submission and passive obedience, all their 
learning and ability are rather a matter of 
oe ornament to themselves, than of the 


-least use in the performance of their duty. 


“‘ The present surrender, therefore, of rights 
and privileges, without examination, and the 
resolution to support any minister given by 
the secret advisers of the crown, determines 
not only oh all the power and authority of 
the House, but it settles the character and 
description of the men who are to compose 


‘it; and perpetuates that character as long as 


it may be thought expedient to keep up a 
phantom of popular representation. : 
‘“Itis fur the chance of some amendment 


-before this new settlement takes a permanent 


form, and while the matter is yet soft and 
ductile, that the editor has republished this 
piece, and added some notes and explanations 
to it. His intentions, he hopes, will excuse 
him to the original mover, and to the world. 
He acts from a strong sense of the incurable 
ill effects of holding out the conduct of the 
late House of Commons as an example to be 
ims by future representatives of the peo- 

ple.” : 
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to the importance of the object. Having 
afforded ourselves due time for that deli- 
beration, we do now most humbly beg leave 

to represent to his Majesty, that, in the 
Speech from the throne, his ministers have 
thought proper to use a language of a very 
alarming import, unauthorized by the 
practice of good times, and irreconcileable 
to the principles of this government. 

‘© Humbly to ener to his Majesty, 
that it is the privilege and duty of this 
House to guard the constitution from all 
infringement on the part of ministers; 
and wlienever the occasion requires it, to 
- warn them against any abuse of the autho- 
rities committed to them: but it is very 
Jately* that in a manner not more un- 
seemly than irregular and preposterous, 
ministers liave thought proper, by admo- 
nition from the throne, implying distrust 
and reproach, to convey the expectations 
of the people to us, their sole representa- 
‘tives ;+ and have presumed to caution us, 
‘the natural guardians of the constitution, 
against any infringement of it on our 

arts. This dangerous innovation we, his 
faithful Commons, think it our duty to 
mark ; and as these admonitions from the 
throne, by their frequent repetition, seem 
intended to lead gradually to the establish- 
ment of an usage, we hold ourselves bound 
thus solemnly to protest against them. 

‘¢ This Heuse will be, as it ever ought 
to be, anxiously attentive to the inclina- 
tions and interests of its constituents: nor 
do we desire to straiten any of the ave- 
nues to the throne, or-to either House of 
Parliament. But the ancient order, in 
which the rights of the people have been 
exercised, is’ not a restriction of these 
rights. It is a method providently framed 
in favour of those privileges, which it pre- 
serves and enforces by keeping in that 
course which has been found the most 
effectual for answering their ends. His 
Majesty may receive the opinions and 
wishes of individuals under their signa- 
tures, and of bodies corporate under their 
seals, as expressing their own particular 


* See King’s Speech, Dec. 5. 1782, and 
May 19, 1784. | 

+ ‘I will never submit to the doctrines I 
have heard this day from the woolsack, that 
the other House” (House of Commons] “ are 
the only representatives and guardians of the 
people’s rights. I boldly maintain the con- 
trary. I say, this House” [House of Lords] 
“is equally the representatives of the people.” 
The earl of Shelburne’s Speech, April 8, 1778. 

Bee Vol. XIX, p. 1048. 
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sense; and he may grant such redress as 
the legal powers of the crown enable the 
crown to afford. This, and the other 
House of Parliament, may also receive 

the wishes of such corporations and indi- 

viduals by petition. The collective sense 

of his people his Majesty is to receive from 

his Commons in parliament assembled. 

It would destroy the whole spirit of the 

constitution, if his Commons were to re- 

ceive that sense from the ministers of the. 
crown, or to adntit them to be a proper or 

a regular channel for seri el: it. 

‘© That the ministers in the said Speech 
declare, ‘ his Majesty has a just and con- 
‘fident reliance, that we (his faithful 
‘ Commons) are animated with the same 
‘ sentiments of loyalty, and the same at- 
‘tachment to our excellent constitution, 
‘which he had the happiness to see so 
‘fully manifested in every part of the 
‘ kingdom.’ 

‘¢ To represent, that his faithful Com- 
mons have never failed in loyalty to his 
Majesty. It is new to them to be reminded 
of it. It is unnecessary and invidious to 
press it upon them by any example. This 
recommendation of loyalty, after his Ma- 
jesty has sat for so many years, with the 
full support of all descriptions of his sub- 
jects, on the throne of this kingdom, at a 
time of profound peace, and without any 
pretence of the existence or apprehension 
of war or conspiracy, becomes in itself a 
source of no small jealousy to his faithful 
Commons; as many circumstances lead 
us to apprehend that therein the ministers 
have reference to some other measures 
and principles of loyalty, and to some 
other ideas of the constitution, than the 
laws require, or the practice of parliament 
will admit. 

*‘No regular communication of the 
proofs of loyalty and attachment to the 
constitution, alluded to in the Speech from 
the throne, have been laid before this 
House, in order to enable us to judge of 
the nature, tendency, or occasion of them, 
or in what particular acts they were dis- 
played; but if we are to suppose the 
manifestations of loyalty (which are held 
out to us as an example for imitation) 
consist in certain addresses delivered to 
his Majesty, promising support to his 
Majesty in the exercise of his prerogative, 
and thanking his Majesty for removing 
certain of his ministers, on account of the 
votes they have given upon bills depending 
in parliament,—if this be the example of 


loyalty alluded to in the Speech from th¢g 
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throne, then we must beg leave to express 
our serious concern for the impression 
which has been made on any of our fellow- 
subjects by misrepresentations, which have 
seduced them into a seeming approbation 
of proceedings subversive of their own 
freedom. We conceive, that the opinions 
delivered in these papers were not well 
considered ; nor were the parties duly in- 
formed of the nature of the matters on 
which they were called to determine, nor 
of those proceedings of parliament which 
they were led to censure. . 

«© We shall act more advisedly. The 
loyalty we shall manifest will not be the 
same with theirs; but, we trust, it will be 
equally sincere, and more er erin 
It is no slight authority which shall per- 
suade us (by receiving as proofs of loyalty 
the mistaken principles lightly taken up 
in these addresses ) obliquely to criminate, 
with the heavy and ungrounded charge of 
disloyalty and disaffection, an uncorrupt, 


independent, and reforming parliament.*: 


Above all, we shall take care that none of 
the rights and privileges, always claimed, 
and since the accession of his Majesty’s 
illustrious family constantly exercised by 
this House (and which we hold and exer- 
cise in trust for the Commons of Great 
Britain, and for their benefit ) shall be con- 
structively surrendered, or even weakened 
and impaired under ambiguous phrases, 
and implications of censure on the late 


* In that parliament the House of Com- 
mons by two several resolutions put an end 
‘to the American war. Immediately on the 
change. of ministry which ensued, in order to 
‘secure their own Independence and to prevent 
- the accumulation of new burthens on the 
people by the growth of a civil list debt, they 
passed the Establishment Bill. By that Bull 
thirty-six offices tenable by members of par- 
jiament were suppressed; and an order of 
payment was framed, by which the growth of 
any fresh debt was rendered impracticable. 
The debt on the civil list from the beginning 
of the present reign had amounted to one 
milkon three hundred thousand pounds and 
upwards. Another Act was passed for regu- 
lating the office of the paymaster-general, and 
the offices subordinate to it. A million of 
eee money had sometimes been in the 
1ands of the paymasters: this Act prevented 
the possibility of any money whatsoever being 
accumulated in that office in future. The 
offices of the Exchequer, whose emoluments 
in time of war were excessive, and grew in 
exact proportion to the public burthens, were 
regulated; some of them suppressed, and the 
rest reduced to fixed salaries. To secure the 
freedom of election against the crown, a Bill 
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parliamentary proceedings. If these claims 
are not well-founded, they ought to be 
honestly abandoned; if they are just; they 
ought to be steadily and resolutely main- 
tained. 

“ Of his Majesty’s own gracious dispo- 
sition towards the true principles of our 
free constitution, his faithful Commons 
never did, or could entertain a doubt: but 
we humbly beg leave to express to his 
Majesty our uneasiness concerning other 
new and unusual expressions of his minis- 
ters, declaratory of a resolution: ‘ to sup- 
‘ port in their just balance, the rights and 
‘ prencecs of every branch of the legis- 
‘lature: 

«It were desirable that all hazardous 
theories concerning a balance of rights 
and privileges (a mode of expression 
wholly foreign to parliamentary usage) 
might have beenforborne. His Majesty's 
faithful Commons are well instructed in 
their own rights and privileges, which 
they are determined to maintain on the 
footing upon which they were handed 
down from their ancestors they are not 
unacquainted with the rights and privileges 
of the House of Peers, and they know 
and respect the lawful prerogatives of the 
crown; but they do not think it safe to 


-admit any thing concerning the existence 


of a balance of those rights, privileges, 
and prerogatives; nor are they able to 


was passed to disqualify all officers coricerned 
in the collection of the revenue in any of its 
branches from voting in elections; a most 
important Act, not only with regard to its 
primary object, the freedom of election, but 
as materially forwarding the due collection of 
revenue. For the same end, (the preservin 
the freedom of election) the House rescind 
the famous judgment relative to the Mid- 
diesex election, and expunged it from the 
Journals. On the principle of reformation of 
their own house, connected with a principle of 
public eeu ke an Act passed for rendering 
contractors with government incapable of a 
seat in parliament. The India Bill, (unfortu- 
nately lost in the House of Lords) pursued the 
same idea to its completion; and disabled all 
servants of the East India Company from a 
seat in that House for a certain time, and until 
their conduct was examincd into and cleared. 
The remedy of infinite corruptions and of in- 
finite disorders and oppressions, as well as the 
seturity of the most important objects of 
pullic economy, perished with that Bill and 
that parliament. That parliament also in- 
slituted a committee to inquire into the col- 
lection of the revenue in all its branches, 
which prosecuted its duty with great vigour; 
and suggested several material improvements. 
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discern to what objects ministers would 
apply their fiction of balance, nor what 
they would consider as a just one. These 
unauthorized doctrines have a tendency to 
stir improper discussions, and to lead to 
mischievous innovations in the consti- 
tution.* 

“That his faithful Commons most 
humbly recommend, instead of the in- 
considerate speculations of unexperienced 
mien, that on all occasions resort should 


* If these speculations are let locse, the 
House of Lords may quarrel with their share 
of the legislature, as being limited with regard 
to the origination of grants to the crown and 
the origination of money bills. The advisers 
of the crown may think proper to bring its 
negative into ordinary use; and even to dis- 
pute whether a mere negative, compared with 
the deliberative power exercised in the other 
Houses, be such a share in the legislature as 
to produce a due balance in favour of that 
branch ; and thus justify the previous inter- 
ference of the crown in the manner lately 
used. The following will serve to shew how 
much foundation there is for great caution 
concerning these novel speculations. Lord 
Shelburne, in his celebrated speech, April 8th, 
1778, expresses himself as follows: 

“The noble and Icarned lord on the wool- 
sack, in the debate which opened the business 
of this day, asserted that your Lordships were 
incompetent to make any alteration in a 
money bill, or a bill of supply: I should be 
glad to sec the matter fully and fairly dis- 
cussed, and the subject brought forward and 
ppuee upon precedent, as well as its collateral 
relations. I should be pleased to see the 
question fairly committed, were it for no other 
reason but to hear the sleek smooth con- 
tractors from the other House come to this 
bar and declare, that they, and they only, 
could frame a money bill; and they, and 
they only, could dispose of the property of the 
peers of Great Britain. Perhaps some argu- 
ments more plausible than those I heard this 
day from the woolsack, to shew that the 
Commons have an uncontrollable, unqualified 
right, to bind your Lordship’s property, may 
be urged by them. At present, I beg leave to 
differ from the noble and learned lord; for 
until the claim, after a solemn discussion of 
the House, is openly and directly relinquished, 
I shall continue to be of opinion, that your 
Lordships have a right to alter, amend, or 
reject a money bill.” See Vol. xix. p. 1049. 

The duke of Richmond also, in his letter to 
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be had to the happy practice of parliament, 
and to those solid maxims of government 
which have prevailed since the accession 
of his Majeaty’s illustrious family, as fur- 
nishing the only safe principles on which 
the crown and parliament can proceed. 

‘We think it the more necessary to be 
cautious on this head, as, in the last par- 
liament, the present ministers had thought 
proper to countenance, if not to suggest, 
an attack upon the most clear and un- 
doubted rights and privileges of this 
House.t | 

‘‘ Fearing, from these extraordinary 
admonitions, and from the new doctrines, 
which seem to have dictated several un- 
usual expressions, that his Majesty has 
been abused by false representations of 
the late proceedings in pees we 
think it our duty respectfully to inform 
his Majesty, that no attempt whatever has 
been made against his lawful prerogatives, 
or against the rights and privileges of the 
peers, by the late House of Commons, in 
any of their addresses, votes, or resolu- 
tions: neither do we know of any pro- 
ceeding by bill, in which it was proposed 
to abridge the extent of his royal prero- 
gative: but, if such provision had existed 
in any bill, we protest, and we declare, 
against all speeches, acts or addresses, 
from any persons whatsoever, which have 


+ By an act of parliament, the directors of 
the East India Company are restrained from 
acceptance of bills drawn from India, beyond 
a certain amount, without the consent of the 
commissioners of the Treasury. The kate 
House of Commons finding bills to an im- 
mense amount drawn upon that bady by their 
servants abroad, and knowing their circum- 
stances to be exceedingly doubtful, came to a 
resolution providently cautioning the lords 
of the Treasury against the acceptance of 
these bills, until the House should otherwise 
direct. The court Lords then took occasion 
to declare against the resolution as illegal, by 
the Commons undertaking to direct in the 
execution of a trust created by act of par- 
liament. The House justly alarmed at this 
resolution, which went to the destruction of 
the whole of its superintending capacity, and 
particularly in matters relative to its own 
province of money, directed a committee to 
search the Journals, and they found a regular 


the volunteers of Ireland, speaks of several of | serics of precedents, commencing from the 


the powers exercised by the House of Com- 
mons, in the light of usurpations; and his 
grace is of opinion, that when the people are 
restored to what he conceives to be their 
rights, in electing the House of Commons, 

the other branches of the legislature ought to 
be restored to theirs. 


remotest of those records, and carried on to 
that day, by which it a ache that the 
House interfered by an authoritative advice 
and admonition, upon every act of executive 
government without exception, and in many 
much stronger cases than that which the Lords 
thought proper to quarrel with. 
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a tendency to consider such bills, or the 
persons concerned in them, as just objects 
of any kind of censure and punishment 
from the throne. Necessary reformations 
may hereatter require, as they have fre- 
quently done in former times, limitations 
and abridgments, and in some cases an 
entire extinction of some branch of pre- 
rogative. If bills should be improper in 
the form in which they appear in the 
House where they originate, they are 
liable, by the wisdom of this constitution, 
to be corrected, and even to be totally set 
aside elsewhere. This is the known, the 
legal, and the safe remedy: but whatever, 
by the manifestation of the royal dis- 
pleasure, tends to intimidate individual 
members from proposing, or this House 
from receiving, debating, and passing bills, 
tends to prevent even the beginning of 
every reformation in the state, and ut- 
terly destroys the deliberative capacity of 
parliament.— We therefore claim, demand, 
and insist upon it, as our undoubted right, 
that no persons shall be deemed proper 
objects of animadversion by the crown, in 
any mode whatever, for the votes which 
they give, or the propositions which they 
make in parliament. 

«‘ We humbly conceive, that besides its 
share of the legislative power and its right 
of impeachment, that by the law and 
usage of parliament this House has other 
powers and capacities, which it is bound 
to maintain. This House is assured, that 
our humble advice on the exercise of pre- 
rogative will be heard with the samé at- 
tention with which it has ever been re- 
garded, and that it will be followed by 
the same effects which it has ever pro- 
duced, during the happy and glorious 
reigns of his Majesty’s royal progenitors ; 
not doubting but that, in all those points, 
we shall be considered as a council of 
wisdom and weight to advise, and not 
merely as an accuser of competence to 
criminate.* This House claims both ca- 

Cities; and we trust that we shall be 
eft to our free discretion which of them 
we shall employ as best calculated for his 
Majesty’s and the national service.— 
Whenever we shall see it expedient to 
offer our advice concerning his Majesty's 
servants, who are those of the public, we 


* “ Tobserve at the same time, that there 
4s no charge or complaint suggested against 
my present ministers.”—The King’s Answer, 
25th February, 1784, to the Address of the 
House of Commons. Sce p.677 of the pre- 
sent Volume. . 
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confidently hope that the personal favour | 
of any minister, or any set of ministers, 
will not be more dear to his Majesty than 
the credit and character of a House of 
Commons. It is an experiment .full of 
peril to put the representative wiedom and 
justice of his Majesty’s people in the 
wrong; it is a crooked and desperate de- 
sign, leading to mischief, the extent of 
which no human wisdom can foresee, to 
attempt to form a prerogative party in the 
nation, to be resorted to as occasion shall 
require, in derogation from the authority 
of the Commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament assembled: it is a contrivance full 
of danger, for ministers to set up the re- 
presentative and constituent bodies of the 
Commons of this kingdom as two separate 
and distinct powers, formed to counter- 

oise each other, leaving the preference | 
in the hands of secret advisers of the 
crown. In such a situation of things, 
these advisers, taking advantage of the 
differences which may accidentally arise, 
or may purposely be fomented between 
them, will have it in their choice to resort 
to the one or the other, as may best suit 
the purposes of their sinister ambition. 
By exciting an emulation and contest be- 
tween the representative and the consti- 
tuent bodies, as parties contending for 


credit and influence at the throne, sacri- 


fices will be made by both; and the whole 
can end in nothing else than the destruc- 
tion of the dearest rights and liberties of 
the nation. If there must be another 
mode of conveying the collective sense of 
the people to the throne than that by the 
House of Commons, it ought to be fixed 
and defined, and its authority ought to be 
settled: it ought not to exist in so pre- 
carious and dependent a state as that mi- 
nisters should have it in their power, at 
their own mere pleasure, to acknowledge 
it with respect, or to reject it with scorn. 
<¢ It is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown to dissolve parliament ; but we beg 
leave to lay before his Majesty, that it is, 
of all the trusts vested in his Majesty, the 
most critical and delicate, and that in 
which this House has the most reason to 
require, not only the good faith, but the 
favour of the crown. His Commons are 
not always upon a par with his ministers 
in an application to popular judgment: it 
is not in the power of the members of this 
House to go to their election at the mo- 
ment the most favourable for them. It is 
in the power of the crown to chuse a time 
for their dissolution whilst great and ar- 
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duous matters of state and legislation are 
depending, which may be easily misun- 
derstood, and which cannot be fully ex- 
plained before that misunderstanding may 
prove fatal to the honour that belongs, 
and to the consideration that is due to 
members of parliament. 

‘¢ With his Majesty is the gift of all the 
rewards, the honours, distinctions, favour, 
and graces of the state; with his Majesty 
is the mitigation of all the rigours of the 
law; and we -rejoice to see the crown 
possessed of trusts ‘calculated to obtain 
good-will, and charged with duties which 
are popular and pleasing. Our trusts are 
of a different kind. Our duties are harsh 
and invidious in their nature; and justice 
and safety is all we can expect in the ex- 
ercise of them. We are to offer salutary, 
which is not always pleasing, counsel: we 
are to inquire and to accuse; and the ob- 
jects of our inquiry and charge will be 
' for the most part persons of wealth, 
power, and extensive connexions: we 


are to make rigid laws for the preserva-. 


tion of revenue, which of necessity more 
or less confine some action, or restrain 
some function, which before was free: 
what is the most critical and invidious of 
all, the whole body of the public imposi- 
tions originate from us, and the hand of 
the House of Commons is seen and felt in 
every burthen that presses on the people. 
Whilst ultimately we are serving them, 


and in the first instance whilst we are 


serving his Majesty, it will be hard,- in- 
deed, if we should see a House of Com- 
mons the victim of its zeal and fidelity, 
sacrificed by his ministers to those very 

opular discontents which shall be excited 
by our dutiful endeavours for the security 
and greatness of his throne. No other 
consequence can result from such an ex- 
ample, but that, in future, the House of 
Commons, consulting its safety at the ex- 
pense of its duties, and suffering the 
whole energy of the state to be relaxed, 
will shrink from every service, which, 
however necessary, is of a great and ar- 
duous nature; or that, willing to provide 
for the public necessities, and, at the same 
time, to secure the means of performing 
that task, they will exchange indepen- 
dence for protection, and will court a sub- 
servient existence through the favour of 
those ministers of state, or those secret 
advisers, who ought themselves to stand 
in awe of the Commons of this realm. 

‘¢ A House of Commons, respected by 
his ministers, is essential to his Majesty’s 

a 
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service : it is fit that they should yield to 
parliament, and not that parliament should 
be new modelled until it is fitted to their 
ae nese If our authority is only to be 

eld up when we coincide in opinion with 
his Majesty’s advisers, but is to be set at 
nought the moment it differs from them, 
the House of Commons will sink into a 
mere appendage of administration; and 
will-lose that independent character which, 
inseparably connecting the honour and 
reputation with the acts of this House, 
enables us to afford a real, effective, and 
substantial support to his government. 
It is the deference shewn to our opinion, 
when we dissent from the servants of the 
crown, which alone can give authority to 
the proceedings of this House, when it 
concurs with their measures. 

‘‘ That authority once lost, the credit 
of his Majesty’s crown will be impaired ia 
the eyes of all nations. Foreign powers, 
who may yet wish to revive a friendly ine 
tercourse with this nation, will look in 
vain for that hold which gave a connexion 
with Great Britain the preference to an 
alliance with any other state. A House 
of Commons, of which ministers were 
known to stand in awe, where every thing 
was necessarily discussed on principles fit 
to be openly and publicly avowed, and 
not be retracted or varied 
without danger, furnished a ground of 
confidence in the public faith, which the 
engagement of no state dependent on the 
fluctuation of personal favour and private 
advice can ever pretend to. If faith with 
the House of Commons, the grand secu« 
rity for the national faith itself, can be 
broken with impunity, a wound is given 
to the political importance of Great Bri- 
tain, which will not easily be healed. 

‘That there was a great variance be-« 
tween the late House of Commons and 
certain persons, whom his Majesty has 
been advised to make and continue as mi- 
nisters, in defiance of the advice of that 
House, is notorious to the world. That 
House did not confide in those ministers : 
and they withheld their confidence from 
them for reasons for which posterity will 
honour and respect the names of those 
who com d that House of Commons, 
distinguished for its independence. They 
could not confide in persons who have 
shewn a disposition to dark and dangerous 
intrigues. By these sale et they have 
weakened, if not destroyed, the clear as- 
surance which his Majesty’s people, and 
which all nations ought to have, of what 
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are, and what are not, the real acts of his 
overnment. 

‘¢ If it should be seen that his ministers 
may contmue in their offices, without any 
signification to them of his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure at any of their measures, whilst 
pane considerable for their rank, and 

nown to have had access to his Majesty's 
sacred person, can with impunity abuse 
that advantage, and employ his Majesty’s 
name to disavow and counteract the pro- 
ceedings of his official servants, nothing 
but distrust, discord, debility, contempt of 
all authority, and general confusion, can 
prevail in his government. 

«¢ This we lay before his Majesty, with 
humility and concern, as the inevitable 
effect of a spirit of intrigue in his execu- 
tive government; an evil which we have 
but too much reason to be persuaded 
exists and increases. During the course 
of the last session it broke out in a man- 
ner the most alarming. This evil was in- 
finitely aggravated by the unauthorized, 
but not disavowed use which has been 
made of his Majesty’s name, for the pur- 
pose of the most unconstitutional, corrupt, 
and dishonourable influence on the minds 
of the members of parliament that ever 
was practised in this kingdom. No at- 
tention, even to the exterior decorum, in 
the practice of corruption and intimida- 
tion employed on peers, was observed: 
several peers were obliged under menaces 
to retract their declaration, and to recal 
their proxies. 

«¢ The Commons have the deepest inte- 
rest in the purity and integrity of the 
peerage. The peers dispose of all the 
property in the kingdom, in the last re- 
sort; and they dispose of it on their ho- 
nour and not on their oaths, as all the 
members of every other tribunal in the 
kingdom must do; though in them the 
proceeding is not conclusive. We have, 
therefore, a right to demand that no ap- 
plication shall be made to peers of such a 
mature as may give room to call in ques- 
tion, much less to attaint, our sole secu- 
rity for all that we possess. ‘This corrupt 
proceeding appearcd to the House of 
Commons, who are the natural guardians 
of the purity of parliament, and of the 
purity of every branch of judicature, a 
most reprehensible and dangerous prac- 
tice, tending to shake the very foundation 
of the authority of the House of Peers; 
and they branded it as such by their reso- 
Jution. 

‘‘ The House had not sufficient evi- 

[ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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dence to enable them legally to punish 
this practice, but they had enough to cau- 
tion them against all confidence in the 
authors and abettors of it. They per- 
formed their duty in humbly advising hig 
Majesty against the employment of such 
ministers ; but his Majesty was advised to 
keep those ministers, and to dissolve that 

arliament. The House, aware of the 
importance and urgency of its duty with 
regard to the British interests in India, 
which were and are in the utmost dis- 
order, and in the utmost peril, most hum- 
bly requested his Majesty not to dissolve 
the parliament during the course of their 
very Critical proceedings on that subject. 
His Majesty’s gracious condescension to 
that request was conveyed in the royal 
faith, pledged to a House of parliament, 
and solemnly delivered from the throne. 
It was but a very few days after a com- 
mittee had been, with the consent and 
concurrence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, appointed for an inquiry into 
certain accounts delivered to the House 
by the court of directors, and then actu- 
ally engaged in that inquiry, that the’mi- 
nisters, regardless of the assurance given 
from the crown to a House of Commons, 
did dissolve that parliament. We most 
humbly submit to his Majesty’s considera- 
tion the consequences of this their breach 
of public faith._—Whilst the. members of 
the House of Commons, under that secu- 
rity, were engaged in his Majesty’s and the 
national business, endeavours were indus- 
triously used to calumniate those whom it 
was found impraeticable to corrupt. The 
reputation of the members, and the repu- 
tation of the House itself, was undermined 
in every part of the kingdom. 

‘© In the Speech from the throne rela- 
tive to India, we are cautioned by the mi- 
nisters, ‘not to lose sight of the effect 
‘any measure may have on the constitu- 
We are apprehen-~ 
sive that a calumnious report spread 
abroad of an attack upon his Majesty's 
prerogative by the late House of Com- 
mons, may have made an impression on 
his royal mind, and have given occasion 
to this unusual admonition to the present. 
This attack is charged to have been made 
in the late parliament, by a Bill which 

assed the House of Commons in the 
ate session of that parliament, for the 
regulation of the affairs, for the preserva- 
tion of the commerce, and for the amend- 
ment of the government of this nation, in 
the East Indies. 


[3 Q] 
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‘«¢ That his Majesty and his people may 
have an opportunity of entering into the 
ground of this injurious charge, we beg 
leave humbly to acquaint his Majesty, 
that, far from having made any infringe- 
ment whatsoever on any part of his royal 
prerogative, that Bill did, for a limited 
time, give to his Majesty certain powers 
never before possessed by the crown ; 
and for this his present ministers (who, 
rather than fall short in the number of 
their calumnies, employ some that are 
contradictory ) have slandered this House, 
as aiming at the extension of an unconsti- 
tutional influence in his Majesty’s crown. 
This pretended attempt to increase the 
influence of the crown, they were weak 
enough to endeavour to persuade his Ma- 
jesty’s people was amongst the causes 
which excited his Majesty's resentment 
against his late ministers. 

‘¢ Further, to remove the impressions 
of this calumny concerning an attempt in 
the House of Commons against his pre- 
rogative, it is proper to inform his Ma- 
jestv, that the territorial possessions in the 

ast Indies never have been declared, by 
any public judgment, act, or instrument, 
or any resolution of parliament whatso- 
ever, to be the subject matter of his Ma- 
jesty’s prerogative; nor have they ever 
been understood as belonging to his or- 
dinary administration, or to be annexed 
or united to his crown; but that they are 
acquisitions of a new and peculiar descrip- 
tion,* unknown to the ancient executive 
constitution of this country. 

‘¢ From time to time, therefore, parlia- 
ment provided for their government ac- 
cording to its discretion, and t6 its opinion 
of what was required by the public ne- 
cessities. We do not know that his Ma- 
jesty was entitled, by prerogative, to ex- 


* The territorial possessions in the East 
Indies were acquired to the Company, in 
virtue of grants trom the great mogul, in the 
nature of offices and jurisdictions, to be held 
under him, and dependent upon his crown; 
with the cxpress condition of being obedient 
to orders from his court, and of paying an 
annual tribute to his treasury. It is true, 
that no obedience is yielded to these orders ; 
and for seme time past there has been no 
payment made of this tribute. But it is under 
a grant, so conditioned, that they still hold. 
To subject the King of Great Britain as tri- 
butary to a foreign power, by the acts of his 
subjects—to suppose the grant valid, and yet 
the condition void—to suppose it good for the 
_ King, and insufficient for the Company—to 

suppose it an interest divisible between the 
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ercise any act of authority whatsoever in 
the Company's affairs, or that in effect 
such authority has ever been exercised. 
His Majesty’s patronage was not taken 
away by that Bill; because it is notorious 
that his Majesty never originally had the 
appointment of a single officer, civil or 
military, in the Company’s establishment 
in India; nor has the least degree of 
patronage ever been acquired to the 
crown in any other manner or measure 
than as the power was thought expedient 
to be granted by Act of parliament ; that 
is, by the very same authority by which 
the offices were disposed of and regulated 
in the Bill which his Majesty’s servants 
have falsely and injuriously represented as 
infringing upon the prerogative of the 
crown. 

‘‘ Before the year J773 the whole ad- 
ministration of India, and the whole 
patronage to office there, was in the 
hands of the East India Company. The 
East India Company is not a branch of 
his Majesty’s prerogative administration, 
nor does that body exercise anv species 
of authority under it, nor indeed from 
any British title, that does not derive all 
its legal validity from acts of parliament. 

‘¢ When a claim was asserted to the 
India territorial possessions in the occupa- 
tion of the Company, these possessions 
were not claimed as parcel of his Majesty’s 
patrimonial estate, or as a fruit of the 
ancient inheritance of his crown. They 
were claimed for the public. And when 
agreements were made with the East 
India Company concerning any com 
sition for the holding, or any participation 
of the profits of those territories, the 
agreement was made with the public, and 
the preambles of the several acts have 
uniformly so stated it. These agreements 


pee -—-these are some_few of the many 
egal difficulties to be surmounted, before the 
common law of England can acknowledge 
the East India Company’s Asiatic affairs to 
be a subject matter of prerogative, so as to 
bring it within the verge of English juris- 
prudence. It is avery anomalous species of 
power and property which is held by the East 
India Company. Our English prerogative 
law does not furnish principles, much less 
precedents, by which it can be defined or ad- 
justed. Nothing but the eminent dominion 
of parliament over every British subject in 
every concern, and in every circumstance in 
which he is placed, can adjust this new intri- 
cate matter. Parlidment may act wisely or 
unwisely, justly or unjustly; but parbament 
alone is competent to it, 
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were not made (even nominally) with his | because the East India Company has for 


Majesty, but with parliament; and the 
Bills making and establishing such agree- 
ments always originated in this House, 
which appropriated the money to await 
the disposition of parliament, without the 
ceremony of previous consent from the 
crown even so much as suggested by any 
of his ministers; which previous consent 
is an observance of decorum, not indeed 
of strict right, but generally paid when a 
new appropriation takes place in any part 
of his Majesty’s prerogative revenues. 
- 6¢ In pursuance of a right thus uniformly 
recognised and uniformly acted on, when 
parliament undertook the reformation of 
the East India Company in 1773, a com- 
mission was appointed as the commission 
in the late Bill was appointed ; and it was 
made to continue for a term of years, as 
the commission in the late Bill was to 
continue; all the commissioners were 
named in parliament, as in the late Bill 
they were named. As they reccived, so 
they held their offices, wholly independent 
of the crown; they held them for a fixed 
term; they were not removable by an 
address of either House, or even of both 
Houses of parliament—a precaution ob- 
served in the late Bill, relative to the com- 
missioners proposed therein; nor were 
they bound by the strict rules of proceed- 
ing which regulated and restrained the 
late commissioners against all possible 
abuse of a power which could not fail of 
being diligently and zealously watched by 
the ministers of the crown, and the pro- 
prietors of the stock, as well as by parlia- 
ment. Their proceedings were, in that 
Bill, directed to be of such a nature as 
easily to subject them to the strictest revi- 
sion of both, in case of any malversation. 
«‘ In the year 1780, an Act of parlia- 


ment again made provision for the go- 


vernment of those territories for another 
four years, without any sort of reference 
to prerogative ; nor was the least objec- 
tion taken at the second, more than at 
the first of those periods, as if an infringe- 
ment had been made upon the rights of 
the crown; yet his Majesty's ministers 
have thought fit to represent the late 
commission as an entire innovation on the 
constitution, and the setting up a new 
order and estate in the nation, tending to 
the subversion of the monarchy itself. 

«¢ If the government of the East Indies, 
other than by his Majesty’s prerogative, 
be, in effect, a fourth order in the com- 
maon-wealth, this order has long existed ; 


many years enjoyed it in the fullest ex- 
tent, and does at this day enjoy the whole 
administration of those provinces, and the 
patronage to offices throughout that great 
empire, except as it is controlled by act 
of parliament. 7 

“ It was the ill-condition, and ill-admi- 
nistration of the Company’s affairs, which 
induced this House (merely as a tempo- 
rary establishment) to vest the same 
powers which the Company did before 
possess (and no other), for a limited time, 
and under very strict directions, in proper 
hands, until they could be restored, or 
further provision made concerning them. 
It was therefore no creation whatever of 
a new power, but the removal of an old, 

wer, long since created, and then exist- 
ing, from the management of those per- 
suns who had manifestly and dangerously 
abused their trust. This House, which 
well knows the parliamentary origin of 
all the Company’s powers and privi- 
leges, and is not ignorant or negligent 
of the authority which may vest those 
powers and privileges in others, ‘if justice 
and the public safety so require, is con- 
scious to itself, that it no more creates a 
new order in the state, by making occa- 
sional trustees for the direction of the 
Company, than it originally did in giving 
a much more permanent trust to the di- 
rectors, or to the general court of that 
body. The monopoly of the East India 
Company was a derogation from the ge- 
neral freedom of trade belonging to his 
Majesty’s people. The powers of govern- 
ment, and of peace and war, are parts of 
prerogative off the highest order. Of our 
Coinpetence to restrain the rights of all 
his subjects by act of parliament, and to 
vest those high and eminent eee 
even in a particular company of merchants, 
there has been no question. We beg leave 
most humbly ta claim as our right, and as 
a right which this House has always used, 
to frame such bills, for the regulation of 
that commerce, and of the territories held 
by the East India Company, and every 
thing relating to them, as to our discretion 
shall seem fit: and we assert and maintain, 
that therein we follow, and do not innovate 
on the constitution. 
. * That his Majesty’s ministers, misled 
by their ambition, have endeavoured, if 
possible, to form a faction in the country 
against the popular part of the constitu- 
tion; and have therefore thought proper 
to add to their slanderous accusation 
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acainst a House of parliament, relative to 
his Majesty’s prerogative, another of a 
different nature, calculated for the pur- 
pose of raising fears and jealousies among 
the corporate bodies of the kingdom, and 
of persuading uninformed persons be- 
longing to those corporations to look to, 
and to make addresses to them as pro- 
tectors of their rights, under their several 
charters, from the designs which they, 
without any ground, charged the then 
House of Commons to have formed against 
charters in general. For this purpose they 
have not scrupled to assert that the exer- 
tion of his Majesty’s prerogative in the 
late precipitate change in his administra- 
tion, and the dissolution of the late par- 
Jiament, were measures adopted in order 
to rescue the people and their rights out 
of the hands of the House of Commons, 
their representatives. 

‘“‘ We trust that his Majesty's subjects 
are not yet so far deluded as to believe 
that the charters, or that any other of their 
Jocal or general privileges, can have a solid 
security in any place but where that secu- 
rity has always been looked for, and always 
found, in the House of Commons. Mi- 
serable and precarious indeed would be 
the state of their franchises, if they were 
to find no defence but from that quarter 
from whence they have ,always been at- 
tacked.* But the late House of Commons 


* The attempt upon charters and the pri- 
vileges of the corporate bodies of the king- 
dom in the reigns of Charles the 2nd, and 
James the 2nd, was made by the crown. It 
was carried on hy the ordinary course of law, 
in courts- instituted for the security of the 
property and franchises of the Reape: This 
attempt made by the crown was attended 
with complete success. The corporate rights 
of the city of London, and of all the com- 
panics it contains, were by solemn judgment 
of law declared forfeited; and all their fran- 
chises, privileges, properties, and estates, were 
of course seizcd into the hands of the crown. 
The injury was from the crown; the redress 
was by parliament. A Bill was brought into 
the House of Commons, by which the judg- 


ment against the city of London, and against | 
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the companies, was reversed; and this Bill ; 


passed the House of Lords without any com- 
plaint of .trespass on their jurisdiction, al- 
though the Bill was for a reversal of judg- 
ment in law. Bythis Act, which is the 2nd 
of William and Mary, ch. 8, the question of 
forfeiture of that charter 1s for ever taken 
out of the power of any court of law. No 
cognizance can be taken of it except in par- 
liament. 


Although the Act above mentioncd has de- 
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in passing that bill, made no attack upon 
any powers or privileges, except such asa 
House of Commons has frequently at- 
tacked, and will attack (and they trust, in 
the end, with their wonted success) that 
is, upon those which are corruptly and 
oppressively administered ; and this House 
do faithfully assure his Majesty, that we 
will correct, and, if necessary for the 
purpose, as far as in us lies, will wholly 
destroy every species of power and au- 
thority exercised by British subjects to 
the oppression, wrong, and detriment of 
the people, and to the impoverishment and 
desolation of the countries subject to it. 

‘© The propagators of the calumnies 
against that House of Parliament have 
been indefatigable in exaggerating the 
supposed injury done to the East India 
Company by the suspension of the autho- 


.| rities which they have, in every instance, 


abused ; as if power had been wrested, by 
wrong and violence, from just and prudent 
hands: but they have, with equal care, 
concealed the weighty grounds and rea- 
sons on which that House had adopted 
the most moderate of. all possible expe- 
dients for rescuing the natives of India 
from oppression, and for saving the inte- 
rest of the real and honest proprietors of 
their stock, as well as that great national, 
commercial concern, from imminent ruin. 

«© The ministers aforesaid have also 


clared the judgment against the corporation 
of London to be illegal, yet Blackstone makes 
no scruple of asserting, that “ perhaps in 
strictness of law, the proceedings in most of 
them (the Quo Warranto causes] were sufh- 
ciently regular,” leaving it in doubt whether 
this regularity did not apply to the corporation 
of bonden as wellas to any of the rest; and 
he seems to blame the proceeding (as most 
blameable it was) not so much on account of 
illegality, as for the crown’s having employed 
a legal proceeding for political au baer He 
calls it “ an exertion of an act of law for the 
purposes of the state.’ 

The same sccurity which was given to the 
city of London, would have been extended to 
all the corporations, if the House of Commons 
could bave prevailed. But the Bill for that 
purpose passed but by a majority of one in the 
Lords: and it was entirely lost by a proroga- 
tion, which is the act of the crown. Small, 
indced, was the security which the corporation 
of London enjoyed before the Act of William 
and Mary, and which all the other corpora- 
tious, secured by no statute, enjoy at this 
hour, if strict law was employed against 
them. The usc of strict law has always been 
rendered very delicate by the same means, 
by which the almost unmeasurcd legal powers 
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caused it to be reported, that the House | property, or restrain them in the disposi- 
of Comnions have confiscated the property | tion of it. 

of the East India Company. It is the| ‘It. is proper that his Majesty and all 
reverse of truth. The whole management | his people should be informed, that the 
was a trust for the proprietors, under their | House of Commons have proceeded, with 
own inspection (and it was so provided for | regard to the East India Company, with a 
in the Bill) and under the inspection of | degree of care, circumspection, and deli- 
parliament. That Bill, so far from confis- | beration, which has not been equalled in 
cating the Company’s property, was the | the history of parliamentary proceedings. 
only one which, for several years past, did | For sixteen years the state and condition 
not, in some shape or other, affect their | of that body’ has never been wholly out of 


residing (and in many instances dangerously | likely that parliament will ever draw to itself 
residing) in the crown are kept within due | the cognizance of questions concerning ordi- 
bounds; I mean, that strong superintending | nary corporations, farther than to protect them 
power in the House of Commons, which in- | in case attempts are made to induce a forfei- 
considerate people have been prevailed on to | ture of their franchises. 
condemn as trenching on prerogative. Strict| | The case of the East India Company is dif- 
Jaw is by no means such a friend to the rights | ferent even from that of the greatest of these 
of the subject as they have been taught to} corporations. No monopoly of trade beyond 
believe. ‘they who have been most con-| their own limits, is vested in the corporate 
_ versant in this kind of learning, will be most | body of any town or city in the kingdom. 
sensible ot the danger of subinitting corporate | Even within these limits the monopoly is not 
rights of high political importance to these | general. The Company has the monopoly of 
subordinate tribunals. The general heads of | the trade of half the world. The first corpo- 
Jaw on that subject are vulgar and trivial. | ration of the kingdom has for the object of 
On them there is not much question. But | its jurisdiction only a few matters of subordi- 
it is far from casy to determine what special | nate police. The East India Company go- 
acts, or what special neglect of action, shall | verns an empire through all-its concerns, and 
subject corporations toa forfeiture. There is | all its departments, from the lowest office of 
so much laxity in this doctrine, that great | economy to the highest councils of state,—an 
room is left for favour or prejudice, which | empire to which Great Britain 1s in compa- 
might give to the crown an entire dominion | rison but a respectable province. To leave 
over those corporations. On the other hand, | these concerns without superior cognizance 
it is undoubtedly true, that every subordinate | would be madness; to leave them to be 
corporate right ought to be subject to con- | judged in the courts below on the principles 
trol; to superior direction; and even to for- | of a confined jurisprudence, would be folly. 
feiture, upon just cause. In this reason and | It is well if the whole legislative power ts 
Jaw agrce. In every judgment given on a | competent to the correction of abuses, which 
corporate right of great political importance, | are commensurate to the immensity of the 
the policy and prudence make no small part | object they aftect. The idea of an absolute 
of the question. To these considerations a | power has indeed its terrors; but that objec- 
court of law is not competent; and indeed an | tion lies to every parliamentary proceeding ; 
attempt at the least intermixture of such ideas | and as no other can regulate the abuses of 
with the matter of law, could have no other | such a charter, it is fittest that sovereign au- 
effect, than wholly to corrupt the judicial | thority should be exercised where it is most 
character of the court in ich such a cause | likely to be attended with the most effectual 
should come to be tried. It is besides to be | correctives. These correctives are furnished 
remarked, that if in virtue of a legal process | by the nature and course of parliamentary 
a forfeiture should be adjudged, the court of ; proceedings, and by the infinitely diversified 
law has no power to modify or mitigate. The , characters who compose the two Houses. In 
whole franchise is annihilated, and the cor- | effect and virtually they form a vast number, 
porate property goes into the hands of the | variety, and succession of judges and jurors. 
crown. They who hold. the new doctrines | The fulness, the freedom, and publicity of 
concerning the power of the House of Com- | discussion, leaves it easy to distinguish what 
mons, ought well to consider in such a case | are acts of power, and what the determina- 
by what means the corporate rights could be | tions of equity and reason. There prejudice 
revived, or the property could be recovered | corrects prejudice, and the different asperities 
out of the hands of the crown. But parlia- | of party zeal mitigate and neutralise each 
ment can do what the courts neither can do ! other. So far from violence being the general 
Nor ought to attempt. Parliament is com- | characteristic of the proceedings of parlia- 
petent to give due weight to all political con- | ment, whatever the beginnings of any parlia- 
siderations. It may modify, it may mitigate, | mentary process may be, ts general fault in 
and it may render perfectly secure, all that it | the end is, that it is found incon»plete and in- 
does not think fit to take away. It is not | effectual. 
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their view: in the year 1767, the House 
tuok those objects into consideration, in a 
committee of the whole House: the busi- 
ness was pursued in the following year: in 
the year 1772, two committees were ap- 
pointed for the same purpose, which exa- 
mined into their affairs with much dili- 
gence, and made very ample reports: in 
the year 1773, the proceedings were carried 
to an act of parliament, which proved inef- 
fectual to its purpose: the oppressions 
and abuses in India have since rather in- 
creased than diminished, on account of 
the greatness of the temptations and con- 
venience of the opportunities, which got 
the better of the legislative provisions cal- 
culated against ill practices, then in their 
beginnings; insomuch that, in 1781, two 
committees were again instituted, . who 
have made seventeen reports. It was 
upon the most minute, exact, and labo- 
rious collection and discussion of facts, 
that the late House of Commons pro- 
ceeded in the reform which they attempted 
in the administration of India, but which 
has been frustrated by ways and means the 
most dishonourable to his Majesty’s go- 
_vernment, and the most pernicious to the 
constitution of this kingdom. His Ma- 
jesty was so sensible of the disorders in 
the Company's administration, that the 
consideration of that subjcct was no less 
than six times recommended to this House 
m speeches from the throne. 

‘‘ The result of the parliamentary in- 
quiries has been, that the East India Com- 
pany was found totally corrupted, and 
totally perverted from the purposes of its 
institution, whether political or commer- 
cial; that the powers of war and peace 
given by the charter had been abused, by 
kindling hostilities in every quarter for the 
purposes of rapine; that almost all the 
treaties of peace they have made, have 
only given cause to so many breaches of 
public faith ; that countries once the most 
flourishing are reduced to a state of indi- 
gence, decay, and depopulation, to the 
dimunition of our strength, and to the 
infinite dishonour of our national charac- 
ter; that the laws of this kingdom are 
notoriously, and almost in every instance, 
despised; that the servants of the Com- 
pany, by the purchase of qualifications to 
vote in the general court, and at length, 
by getting the Company itself deeply in 
their debt, have obtained the entire and 
absolute mastery in the body by which 
they ought to have been ruled and coerced. 
Thus their malversations in office are sup- 
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ported instead of being checked by the 
Company. The whole of the affairs of 
that body are reduced to a most perilous 
situation ; and many millions of innocent 
and deserving men, who are under the 
protection of this nation, and who ought 
to be protected by it, are oppressed by a 
most despotic and rapacious tyranny. The 
Company and their servants have strength- 
ened themselves by this confederacy, have 
set at defiance the authority and admo- 
nitions of this House ‘employed to reform 
them ; and when this House had selected 
certain principal delinquents, whom they 
declared it the duty of the Company to 
recal, the Company held out its legal pri- 
vileges against all reformation, positively 
refused to recal them, and supported 
those who had fallen under the just cen- 
sure of this House, with new and stronger 
marks of countenance and approbation. 

‘‘ The late House discovering the re- 
versed situation of the Company, by which 
the nominal servants are really the masters, 
and the offenders are become their own 
judges, thought fit to examine into the 
state of their commerce; and they have 
also discovered that their commercial af- 
fairs are in the greatest disorder, that their 
debts have accumulated beyond any pre- 
sent or obvious future means of payment, 
at least under the actual administration of 
their. affairs; that this condition of the 
East India Company has begun to affect 
the sinking fund itself, on which the public 
credit of the kingdom rests, a million and 
upwards being due to the customs, which 
that House of Commons, whose intentions 
towards the Company have been so grossly 
misrepresented, were indulgent enough to 
respite. And thus, instead of confiscating 
their property, the Company received 
without interest (which in such a case had 
been before charged) the use of a very 
large sum of the public money. The re- 
venues are under the peculiar care of this 
House, not only as the revenues originate 
from us, but as, on every failure of the 
funds set apart for support of the national 
credit, or to provide for the national 
strength and safety, the task of supplying 
every deficiency falls upon his Majesty's 
faithful Commons, this House must, ib 
effect, tax the people. The House there- 
fore, at every moment, incurs the hazard 
of becoming obnoxious to its constituents. 

‘ The enemies of the late House of 
Commons resolved, if possible, to bring on 
that event. They therefore endeavoured 
to misrepresent the provident means 
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adopted by the House of Commons for 
keeping off this invidious necessity, as an 
attack on the rights,of the East India 
Company; for they well knew that on 
the one hand if, for want of proper regu- 
lation and relief, the Company should be- 
come insolvent, or even stop payment, the 
national credit and commerce would sus- 
tain an heavy blow; and that calamity 
would be justly imputed to parliament, 
which after such long inquiries, and such 
frequent admonitions from his Majesty, 
had neglected so essential and so urgent 
an article of their duty: on the other 
hand they knew, that, wholly corrupted as 
the Company is,’ nothing effectual could 
be done to preserve that interest from 
ruio, without taking for a time the na- 
tional objects of their crusts out of their 
hands ; and then a cry would be indus- 
triously raised against the House of Com- 
mons, as depriving British subjects of their 
legal privileges. The restraint, being plain 
and simple, must be easily understood by 
those who would be brought with great 
difficulty to comprehend the intricate de- 
tail of matters of fact, which render this 
suspension of the administration of India 
absolutely necessary on motives of justice, 
of policy, of public honour, and public 
safety. 

‘¢ The House of Commons had not been 
able to devise a method, by which the re- 
dress of grievances could be_ eftected 
through the authors of those grievances ; 
nor could they imagine how corruptions 
could be purified by the corruptors and 
the corrupted; nor do we conceive how 
any reformation can proceed from the 
known abettors and supporters of the per- 
sons who have been guilty of the misde- 
meanors which parliament has reprobatcd, 
and who for their own ill purposes have 
given countenance to a false and delusive 
state of the Company’s attairs, fabricated 
to mislead parliament, and to impose upon 
the nation.* 


* The purpose of the misrepresentation 
being now completely answered, there is no 
doubt but the committee in this parliament, 
appointed by the ministers themselves, will 
justity the grounds upon which the last par- 

lament proceeded; and will Jay open to the 
world the dreadtul state of the Company’s 
affairs, and the erossness of their own calum- 
mies upon this ead. By delay the new as- 
sembly is come into the disgraceful situation 
of allowing a dividend of eight pe cent. by 
act of parliament, without the least matter 
before them to justify the granting of any 
dividend at all. 
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«Your Commons feel, with a just re- 
sentment, the inadequate estimate which 
your ministers have formed of the import- 
ance of this great concern. They call on 
us to act upon the principles of those who 
have not inquired into the subject ; and to 
condemn those who, with the most laud- | 
able diligence, have examined and scruti- 
nized every part of it. The deliberations 
of parliament have been broken ; the sea- 
son of the year is unfavourable; many of 
us are new members, who must be wholly 
unacquainted with the subject, which lies 
remote from the ordinary course of general 
information. 

‘‘ We are cautioned against an infringe- 
ment of the constitution; and it is impos- 
sible to know what the secret advisers of 
the crown, who have driven out the late 
ministers for their conduct in parliament, 
and have dissolved the late parliament for 
a pretended attack upon prerogative, will 
consider as such an infringement. We 
are not furnished with a rule, the observ- 
ance of which can make us safe from the 
resentment of the crown, even by an im. 
plicit obedience to the dictates of the mi- 
nisters who have advised that Speech; we 
know not how soon those ministers may be 
disavowed, and how soon the members of 
this House, for our very agreement with 
them, may be considered as objects of his 
Majesty's displeasure. Until by his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness and wisdom the late 
example is completely done away, we are 
not free. 

‘We are well aware, in providing for 
the affairs of the East, with what an adult 
strength of abuse, and of wealth and in- 
fluence growing out of that abuse, his 
Majesty’s Commons had, in the last par- 
liament, and we still have to struggle. We 
are sensible that the influence of that 
wealth, in a much larger degree and mea- 
sure than at any former period, may have 
penetrated into the very quarter from 
whence alone any real reformation can be 
expected.* 


* This will be evident to those who consider 
the number and description of directors and 
servants of the East India Company, chosen 
into the present parliament. The light in 
which the present ministers hold the labours 
of the House of Commons, in searching into 
the disorders in the Indian administration, 
and all its endeavours for the reformation of 
the government there, without any distinction 
of times, or of the persons concerned, will ap- 
pear from the following extract from a speech 
of the present Lord Chancellor (Thurlow). 
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«c If, therefore, in the arduous affairs 
recommended to us, our proceedings 
should be ill adapted, feeble and ineffec- 
tual; if no delinquency should be prevent. 
ed, and no delinquent should be called to 
account; if every person should be ca- 
ressed, promoted, and raised in power, in 

roportion to the enormity of his offences ; 
if no relief should be given to any of the 
natives unjustly dispossessed of their rights, 
jurisdictions, and properties; if no cruel 
and unjust exactions shall be forborne; if 
the source of no peculation or oppressive 
gain should be cut off; if, by the ommis- 
sion of the opportunities that were in our 
hands, our Indian empire should fall into 
ruin irretrievable, and in its fall crush the 
credit, and overwhelm the revenues of this 
country, we stand acquitted to our honour, 
and to our conscience, who have reluc- 
tantly seen the weightiest interests of our 
country, at times the most critical to its 
dignity and safety, rendered the sport of 
the inconsiderate and unmeasured ambi- 
tion of individuals, and by that means the 
wisdom of his Majesty's government de- 
graded in the public estimation, and the 
policy and character of this renowned na- 
tion rendered contemptible in the eycs of 
all Europe.”’ 

Mr. William Windham seconded the 
motion; which was negatived without a 
division. 


Debate on Mr. Alderman Sawbridze’s 
Motion for a Reform of Parliament. | 
June 16. The order of the day being 
read, 

Mr. Milnes addressed himself to Mr. 
alderman Sawbridge, and as a friend to 


After making a high-flown panegyric on those 
whom the House of Commons had condemn- 
ed by their resolutions, he said—“ Let us not 
be misled by reports from committees of an- 
other House, to which, I again repeat, I pay 
as much attention as I would do to the history 
of Robinson Crusoe. Let the conduct of the 
East India Company be fairly and fully in- 
quired into; let it be acquitted or condemned 
by evidence brought to the bar of the House. 
Without entering very deep into the subject, 
let me reply in a few words to an observation 
which fell trom a noble and learned lord, that 
the Company’s finances are distressed, and 
that they owe at this moment a million sterl- 
ing to the nation. When such a charge is 
brought, will parliament in its justice forgct 
that the Company is restricted from employing 
that credit which its great and flourishing 
situation gives to it?” See p. 124 0f the pre- 
sent Volume, 
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reform, intreated the hon. gentleman to 
poston his motion to another session. 

e trusted the hon. gentleman would see 
the propriety of complying with such a 
request. The only inducement which he 
would urge on tlie present occasion was, 
that the minister on that condition would 
certainly adopt something specific and de- 
Cisive as early as possible next session. 

Mr. Sawbridge thought the proposition 
rather extraordinary. He did not however 
wish to do any thing which micht have the 
appearance of precipitancy; he would 
therefore suspend his proceedings at least 
till he heard from the minister’s own 
mouth what his intentions were. 

Mr. Pitt said, that his situation was 
rather delicate. The pressure of business, 
which in the present circumstances it was 
natural for him to feel, did not leave his 
mind at liberty to enter on the disquisition 
and arrangement of a subject so pecu- 
liarly complicated and extensive as an 
equal representation of the people. He 
trusted, however, it was a measure which 
he should one day see realised. And it 
was no great matter to him how it was 
carried, provided it did but succeed. In 
this no man within or without doors would 
more sincerely rejoice than he should. 
The House and the people, he had no 
doubt, would give him credit for his sin- 
cerity, when he declared that he had it 
very much at heart; and he pledged 
himself in the strongest language to bring 
it forward the very first opportunity the 
next session. It was greatly, in his opi- 
nion, out of season just at this juncture. 
He could have no objection, should the 
hon. gentleman think otherwise, and per- 
sist in proposing it now; but he was 
surely entitled to the same right of judg- 
ing for himself; and he could assure the 
House, nothing but a suspicion of risking 
the question, which he did presume might 
be urged with a greater probability of suc- 
cess at another time, should have prevent- 
ed his bringing it forward now. A regard, 
however, to inclination, to principle, to 
consistence, and to duty, would not sufter 
him to let slip any opportunity in which 
he could foresee a probability of carrying 
the measure. 

Mr. Powney asked what was the mean- 
ing of thus, day after day, putting off the 
motion? For his part, he had frequently 
come for no other purpose but that he 
might have the pleasure of giving it an 
hearty negative. He knew not how he 
might feel on the present occasion, but he 
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wished the proposition to be produced, 
and he should then hear much more sub- 
stantial reasons than he had yet done, if he 
did not regard it as he always had. ~ 

: Mr. Wilberforce trusted his attachment 
to the object of the motion would not be 
doubted. But friend as he was to this 
great and desirable reformation, he could 
not see any reasonable objection to putting 
it off till the period in which the minister 
stood pledged to bring it on. The hon. 
gentleman he hoped would consider the 
matter maturely, and avoid risking a ques- 
tion of such importance by a premature 
procedure. 

Mr. Hox considered the whole of this 
Manceuvring as equally curious and un- 
accountabie. A worthy alderman pro- 
posed to move the House on a question 
in which the people of this country were 
deeply, seriously, and universally inte- 
rested. He very candidly and fairly, 
however, as being truly in earnest about 
its success, wishes the minister to take it 
out of his hands. The minister owns the 
handsome offer made him of doing what 
must be ultimately acceptable to a great 
and respectable majority of his country- 
men; but he hesitates and procrastinates 
on various pretexts, as it would seem, to 
save time. His hon. friend, however, 
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their constituents. 


Their professions in™ 


the prospect of securing their seats were . 


too recent to be forgotten. They would 


naturally be proud to shew the people of: 


England how much they had their wishes 
at heart, with what prompitude they were 
ready to act in their service, and how well 
they were qualified to manage their con- 
cerns. Where, then, was the impropriety ? 
What was the hindrance? He owned 
much public business there was still on 
the minister’s hands. But what business 
could be of more consequence than that 
of a reform in the constitution of. this 
House? This he thought he might urge 
with the greater earnestness, as it was not 
improbable but the House might take up 
more time in debating the adjournment 
than in determining the question. It was, 
in his mind, a very serious and critical 
matter to trifle, as had hitherto been too 
much the case, with the feelings and 
wishes of the great body of the people. 
He thought the present question would 
operate on them as a test by which they 
would see who were their real:in contrae 
diction to their apparent friends; and he 
trusted that those a had it in their power 
would gladiy embrace the opportunity of 
fulfilling engagements for which they stood 
so deeply and repeatedly pledged to the 


steady to his purpose as he was, from a! public. But a new pretence was brought. 
generous inclination to accommodate the | forward, and though no reason could be 


matter to the convenience of all sides of 
the House, is prevailed on to give way at 
least from one day to another; and when 
that day comes, a very serious, but he 
would say an awkward proposal is made 
him, that he would defer the business for 
thé present session. All the while, and 
notwithstanding much serious importunity 
to delay the business, not so much as the 
shadow of a reason is urged why his hon. 
friend should not proceed: now it was as- 
signed with much solemnity that it was 
not a proper time. It .was astonishing 
that not one of the gentlemen who had 
made this remark had attempted to justify 
it by any reasoning whatever. For his 
part, he could conceive no reason, though 
some had assumed it as not less incontest- 
ible than an axiom in geometry. But so 
far was he from feeling its force on his 
mind, that he was satisfied no time in the 
world was so fit. The parliament was a 
new one, and by no means hackneyed in 
the habits of treating constitutional ques- 
tions with levity or neglect. Gentlemen 
were just from the country, and in some 
manner inspired with the sentiments of 
[ VOL, XXIV. } 
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assigned for the unseasonableness of the 
motion now, it was said it would be sea< 
sonable next session, because the minister 
would then undertake it. But why was 
not this resolution avowed from the be- 
ginning? Why was it never avowed till. 
now? And why on this particular occa- 
sion? Would the minister bé more able 
to command a majority than he appeared 
to be at present? Would his friends be 
more numerous ct more confident? It did 
not appear to him they ever could. He 
trusted the public at large would see 
through this shuffling, procrastinating 
spirit. He did not pretend to doubt the 
hon. gentleman's sincerity in the cause, 
but he did suspect that he had reasons for 
the present shyness, which however name- 


less, had their force: and he, for his own. 


part, greatly doubted, whether any reform 
of this, or any other description, could 
reasonably be expected from a mumnistry 
who stood on grounds so hostile to the 
constitution, and who had yet given no 
very striking proofs of their predilection 
for any thing connected with the repre- 
sentation of the people. He would hows 
[3 R] -—? 
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ever assure the right hon. gentleman, 
that the spirit was now gone forth, which 
all his influence and connexions would 
find very difficult to subdue, perhaps not 
a little dangerous to oppose. The people 
of England, he asserted, were not easily 
so used; but the instant they became una- 
nimous and in earnest, it was in vain to 
strive againstthem. He trusted now was 
the time to realise an idea they had so 
long cherished, and to which they directed 
their attention and expectations. To be 
sure, his hon. friend would be guided by 
his own judgment; but he was mistaken 
if such a treatment as this would not sti- 
mulate him to come forward, and without 
farther negociation, do his duty, and acquit 
himself of his promise to this House, to 
his constituents, and to the public. 

Mr. Martin could have wished the mo- 
tion had been deferred until the minister 
had time to undertake it: this however 
he only wished, on condition that a motion 
much more adequate to the object than 
what he had last proposed should be un- 
dertaken. He did not expect or desire 
the right hon. gentleman to be more ex- 
plicit on this head, and therefore wished 
the hon. gentleman would go on with his 
design. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridce rose and ob- 
served, that notwithstanding all he had 
heard, he was convinced in his own mind 
that it was his duty to state to the House 
a motion he had repeatedly announced; 
and it was one, he said, which did not 
originate in this House, but with the 
people at large. They felt the necessity 
of such a reform, and they demanded it 
as their right. It was the nature of every 
human structure to stand in need of fre- 
quent repair, otherwise time and accident 
infallibly destroyed it. He therefore 
denied that the question before the House 
went to a reform, as a renovation only was 
its object; the radical principles were 
sound, and required only to be retouched. 
He then went at large into the state of 
the representation in various parts of the 
country, and asked whether such a system 
as that which at present prevailed, could 
be called a fair, or an equitable, or a satis- 
factory one? His object would conse- 
quently be, to have all the light which 
could be thrown on the subject collected 
under the inspection and. cognizance of 
the House, that they might see whether 
any thing farther ought to be done or not ; 
and then, what the specific remedy which 
Was necessary ought to be. This was his 
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present and professed aim, and he trusted 
the House would go along with bim in 
realizing it. Without, therefore, troubling 
them with any long reasoning on a subject 
so well known and generally understood, 
he should simply move, ‘ That a com- 
mittee be appointed to take into conside- 
ration the present state of the Represen- 
tation of the Commons of Great Britain 
in parliament.” 

r. Alderman Newnham rose to se- 
cond a motion which he sincerely wished 
might succeed. The people claimed it as 
their right, and he asked who had the right 
to deny it to them? The time, he trusted, 
was come, when that partial representa- 
tion, which he had always considered as 
the most glaring defect in the British 
constitution, would be removed, and li- 
berty would receive an additional security 
from such an extension to the freedom of 
parliament. 

Mr. Grosvenor rose to give the.motion 
his negative, and this on two accounts. 
He did not like to see it assumed, that 
the present state of the representation was 
imperfect: this was not a fair mode, in his 
opinion, of viewing the subject; it was 
prejudging the case without atrial. He 
would, however, give no opinion about it ; 
when any specific motion was presented 
to the House, then would be the period 
for discussing the equality of representa- 
tion. He was averse in any judicatory to 
take any thing for granted while it was 
so fully capable of proof; but here a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the 
state of that part of the constitution which 
was as it always had been. Nothin 
human was perfect; this, however, wit 
all its imperfections, had been admired 
and extolled by all the world, and yet the 
present motion was to set on foot an in- 
quiry which supposed it full of defects. 
His other reason against admitting the 
motion was, that it would have come with 
a better grace in the beginning of ano 
ther session, when gentiemen had more 
time to spare, and were less impatient to 
retire from the fatigue of public business. 

Sir Richard Hill with deference to that 
hon. House asserted, that it was an ob- 
servation of a wiser man than any within 
those walls, that ** to every thing there is 
a season, and a time to every purpose 
under heaven.” It was however much 
to be feared that the hon. gentleman who 
made the motion, notwithstanding all he 
had been saying, had not paid due regard 
to those words of the wisest of men, else 
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he would not have chosen the present 
time to manifest his zeal for our reforma- 
tion, a time when so much public national 
business called for their immediate atten- 
tion. But the ruling passion would ever 
be uppermost, and when a man was tired 
of every thing else, he could mount his 
own hobby-horse with alacrity. Sir 
Richard declared himself a cordial friend 
toa ey reform, he meant so far 
as related to a more equal representation. 
He had voted for it, he had spoken in 
favour of it, and he hoped to give it his 
support, whenever he saw it brought for- 
ward at a proper time and in a proper 
manner; but he solemnly declared, that 
he thought the hon. gentleman’s injudi- 
cious and ill-timed ardour would greatly 
hurt the cause he meant to defend, inso- 
much that if the House came to a division 
that night, he doubted whether the hon. 
gentleman’s hobby would even carry dou- 
ble; and whenever he (sir Richard) acted 
the part of a Don Quixote, he should be 
sadly disappointed indeed if he could not 
get one poor Sancho Pancho to mount 
behind him on his Rosinante. He had 
been considering what could be the hon. 
gentleman's reasons for bringing on his 
motion at that tine, and the three follow- 
ing had been suggested to him :— 

. First, the hon. gentleman might think 
it wou'd give hima little more importance, 
and indeed, when he reflected on the im- 
portance of the thing itself, and the many 
difficulties attending the execution of it, 
the hon. gentleman could not think he 
depreciated him, when he affirmed that all 
the weight and consequence, all the judg- 
ment and abilities of that House collec- 
tively, were nut more than equal to an 
undertaking of such prodigious magnitude. 
Secondly, the hon. gentleman might ima- 
gine it would raise his own popularity, and 
be the means of wiping away from the 
minds of his constituents, what they might 
think some little faux pas in his late con- 
duct. But he was far from thinking the 
hon. gentleman would be able to gain their 
favour by this device, or at all raise his 
popularity among a respectable body of 
sensible, judicious, opulent citizens, from 
whom he was sure the hon. gentleman 
had received no instructicn to begin his 
parliamentary career with an attempt to 
stop parliamentary business. Thirdly, the 
hon. gentleman might think that if his 
own popularity would be increased by 


bringing on his motion, that of the minis- 
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ter would be lessened by rejecting or post- 
poning it. Notwithstanding the hon. gen- 
tleman’s great politeness and profound 
humility in offering the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the preference in the business, 
he must say, that the conduct of the mi- 
nister had been so uniformly consistent in 
favour of a parliamentary reform, that all 
attempts to injure him on that score must 
appear poor and futile indeed ; and he was 
persuaded, that if the minister were now 
to begin on a business so arduous in itself, 
and which must necessarily be attended 
with so many obstructions, that instead of 
making himself more popular, he would 
justly rouse the popular indignation against 

im. Would it not be said on all sides, 
What is to become of loan and taxes? 
What of public credit? What of com- 
merce? And after all, what of India? 
Instead of now disputing by whom parlia- 
mentary business ought to be done, why 
did not they procecd to the immediate 
doing of parliamentary business? Such 
would be the language both within and 
without doors, were the minister, at this 
busy crisis, to bring on any projects for a 
reform in parliament: and he was sure the 
hon.. gentleman himself was of opinion, 
there were many things which might be 
very fit and proper to be done at one time, 
which at another he would think extremely 
inexpedient and mal-d-propos. ‘To partie 
cularize only one instance in familiar life. 
He had heard that the hon. gentleman was 
remarkably fond of whist, and that he was 
so excellent a player that he could correct 
even’ Hoyle himself; yet if a few friends 
were to come to the hon. gentleman's 
house in the middle of the night, knock 
up all his faroily, awaken him out of a 
sound sleep, and insist upon bis imme 
diately getting up and playing arubber at 
his favourite gaine, might he not well 
answer, *¢ My triends, whut are you about ? 
Are you out of your senses? Whilst I 
love, and will play as many rubbers as 
you please to-morrow evening; but sleep 
is now the thing that I want, and that my 
constitution wants also.’?? besidex, the 
hon. gentleman might perhaps add, ‘“* You 
have disturbed me in a most picasing 
dream, wherein methought I was in the 
House of Commons, and methought we 
were divided upon my motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform, and methought I hada 
majority of more than two hundred.” 
The hon. gentleman might therefore 
address his friends in the words of Horace ¢ 
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“ Pol me occidistis, amici, 
cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus 
error.” 
Or nearly in the words of Pope: 


“ Asleep, a patriot of distinguish’d note ; 

“ Awake, reduc’d unto a single vote.” 
Thus, sir Richard declared, he had endea- 
voured to fathom the hon. gentleman’s 
three reasons for bringing on his motion 
at that time. They might indeed go 
deeper, but he confessed his line would 
reach no farther; the hon. gentleman 
might, if he pleased, distinguish them into 
good, better, best; but he was obliged 
maleré lui to draw them in a different 
light, and therefore must change the hon. 
gentleman’s dunus, melior, optimus, unto 
malus, pejur, pessimus. But though he 
professed his dislike of the motion, as being 
exceedingly ill-timed, he must again de- 
clare, that he heurtily approved of the 
thing moved for, and hoped at some proper 
opportunity to have the honour of laying 
before the House some new thoughts on 
the subject, which he had lately received 
from a very sensible gentleman who pas 
one of his constituents ; but at present he 
should not mention them, neither should 
he say any thing concerning certain rotten 
boroughs, out of whichso many half-starved 
rats had crept, and at times had well-nigh 
undermined the foundations of that House. 
They might, if they pleased, call them- 
selves the representative body of the peo- 
ple, but as he had the honour of observing 
to the House upon a former occasion, that 
House exhibited much such a representa- 
tion of the people as the Speaker himself 
did of that House, when he was starving 
in St. Margaret’s church on the 30th of 
January, and some of his attendants per- 
haps counting the moments of the 
preacher's sermon. But there was an old 
adage, that ‘ friends in distress make 
sorrow the less ;”? and the Speaker had at 
Jeast the comfort of knowing, that a still 
more dignified personage than himself, the 
great and learned representative of the 
fiouse of Peers, was at the same moment 
undergoing the same annual frigid disci- 
pline, not 100 miles distant from him. 

Sir Richard begged pardon for this 
digression, declaring he was perfectly 
orderly, for he was speaking of equal repre- 
sentation; but the subject being rather too 
delicate to dwell upon, he should imme- 
diately come back to his point. It was 
notorious that many worthy members of 
that House had no constituents, perhaps 
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only oneconstituent, being themselves both 
the constituent and the constituee ; hence 
those offensive expressions to the ear of in- 
dependence, ** Lord such a one’s borough.” 
‘¢ Mr. such aone’s borough.” Well, then, 
might the ingenious member for Kirkwall, 
alias the hopeful member for Westminster 
(tor he presumed he was full of hopes of 
arpa ay out that.the vuice of the peo- 
ple both was and was not to be heard in 
that House. Here what was wrong and 
what was wanted must appear to every 
man; but how to rectify the wrong and 
supply the want had puzzled and would 
puzzle much wiser heads than the hon. 
gentleman’s and his. Those gentlemen 
who made no scruple of voting away 
rights and charters, might think there was 
an easy method of getting rid of as many 
rotten boroughs as they pleased ; but as 
some such gentiemen represented some 
such boroughs, he was inclined to think 
that when it came to themselves, they 
would alter their sentiments and perceive 
a flagrant injustice in their own case, 
which had no existence where the confis- 
cation of the property of a great respect- 
able Company was to be the etiect of their 
aye or no. Men of wit might ridicule 
the idea of parliamentary reform, by say- 
ing, that **a tinker had rather mend a 
kettle than the constitution,”’.and ‘* a la- 
bourer rather make a faggot than make 
laws,”” &c. And where was the thing, 
however excellent, which had not been 
ridiculed? But as to arguments, he must 
hear better than any he had yet heard to 
convince him that a parliamentary reform 
was not much wanted, and much to be 
wished. As to the stale cry of ‘ innova- 
tion! innovation!’ it was so very absurd, 
that it was fit only for the lips of his Holi- 
ness or old Mother Goose. If that plea 
were to be admitted, good night to every 
thing but ignorance and barbarism. Ac- 
cording to this plea, no one thing that 
was wrong ought ever to be amended, 
nay, the longer abuse and error had 
existed, the longer they ought to exists 
and the state or nation which had groancd 
for centuries under any particular griev- 
ance, ought to bear the burthen of that 
grievance as long as the world stood; 
even injustice might be sanctified by time, 
and oppression by being oppressed. If 
this doctrine had always been adhered to, 
where would have been many of their 
civil liberties at that day, when they with- 
stood not the imaginary but the real arbi- 
trary ideas of prerogative, which some 
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contended for as the very basis of the 
constitution, and which would have made 
the English diadem as absolute as that of 
France? Above all, where would have 
been. that religion which came down to 
them streaming in the blood of Pro- 
testants, Martyrs, and Confessors? That 
religion, which, however despised and 
ridiculed it might be in this degenerate 
day of profligacy and dissipation, instead 
of being ashamed of, they ought to glory 
in, and to make the rule of all their con- 
duct, both in public and in private life. 
Overwhelmed by arbitrary power, and 
sunk into the dregs of popish superstition, 
they should now have nothing to console 


themselves with, but the reflection of 


having steered clear of every attempt to- 
wards any reformation, either in church 
or state, for fear of the danger of innova- 
tion. According to that doctrine, the 
man who had an unhealthy state of body 
ought never to be cured; or if he sent 
for the physician, the wise doctor shoul 

shake his head and say, “ To be sure you 
are but in a bad way, but I shall not at- 
tempt to administer any relief to you. You 
have been sick so long, that sick by all 
means you ought to continue.” Now, he 
supposed nobody would affirm that there 
were no diseases in the body politic, as 
well as in the body natural; and he sup- 
posed also that nobody would deny that 
the great body politic of this kingdom had 
been for several years past (indeed, ever 
since the administration of one, whose 
name could never be mentioned but with 
veneration in that House, he need not say 
he meant the great earl of Chatham) in 
an atrophy, and during the time that the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon held the 
reins, in a galloping consumption. They 
had tried. bleeding long enough, and 
bleeding with leeches too: he had no 
objection to try the alterative in question, 
when the body was in a fit state to receive 
it; but he was sure, for the reasons al- 
ready given, that at present it was not; 
and nobody but an empiric or quack, who 
was totally unskilled in the knowledge of 
political chemicals and galenicals, would 
say that it was. If he had talked too 
Jong in the medical style, he humbly hoped 
the House would pardon him ; and be was 
sure he should meet with the indulgence 
of a learned lord, he meant the lord rector 
of Glasgow (Mr. Burke). Though, alas! 
all his prescriptions the other night had 
no other effect than to procure the easy 
dismission of his patient, without a strug- 
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gle, or without a groan; and he was sure it 
was to the general satisfaction of that 
honourable assembly, that the puor crca- 
ture went off so easily and so peaceably. 
He knew it would be contrary to order 
for him now to say any thing of that 
learned lord’s speech; but as the learned 
lord was pleased to assert, that when a 
late right hon. secretary brought in his 
India Bill, he wished for neither power 
nor emolument to himself or friends, but 
that he acted from nobler motives, and 
despised all such trifles, he would just 


‘take the liberty of observing, en passant, 


that there was an old fable they were all 
well acquainted with, which said, ‘* That 
when Reynard had leaped very high at 
the gra es and could not reach them, he 
sneaked off, and said they were sour.” 
Now, sir Richard asked, after all he 
had said, on which side must he give his 
voice? He ‘certainly should not vote 
against a measure which he_ heartily 
wished at a proper time to see adopted : 
but as he thought this was by no means 
such a time, he should do what he said 
the Speaker would be very glad to join 
him in (but, alas! dignity of office de- 
barred him of the privilege) ; he should 
leave the hon. combatants to fight it out 
among themselves, and should go home 
and try to get a good night’s rest. The 
Speaker had the repeated pleasure and 
benefit of hearing every speech which had 
been delivered on the subject for some 
years past, and therefore must have made 
up his mind on the point. But whether 
he was for a reform in the representation 
or duration of parliament, or whether, with 
the noble spouse of the late right hon. se- 
cretary (lord North) he thought both 
had better be deferred ad Grecas Calan- 
das, he would answer for him, that he 
thought a reform in the duration of their 
debates, and, he would say, in the dura- 
tion of their motions too, would be highly 
praise-worthy. And if to these he added ° 
a reform in their temper whilst debating, 
he believed he should be joined by the 
whole House nem. con. As therefore he 
began with one saying of the wise man, 
he should end with another, which was, 
« An angry man stirreth up strife, and a 
furious man aboundeth in transgression : 
but a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
The Earl of Surrey declared he should 
have opposed the motion, had it been for 
a-committee of the whole House, as that 
would have unavoidably taken up the 
time of the House, and retarded publie 
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business; but as the motion went merely 
to the appointment of a select committee, 
he would give it his vote. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor took notice of what 
Mr. Fox had saidsof the complexion of 
the House, and the probability of Mr. 
Pitt’s being able to carry the motion, if 
he was sincere in its favour. Mr. Taylor 
said, he meant to support the right hon. 
see on all great national points, 
rom the confidence he had in his inte- 
grity, and the high estimation in which 
he held his abilities ; but he desired to be 
understood as a man not determined to 
vote with him in all cases and under all 
circumstances, whether right or wrong, 
whether his judgment aceorded with the 
measures under consideration or not. As 
far as his experience went, he declared 
the people were not all bent on a parlia- 
mentary reform. He had stood candi- 
date for two different places, and he 
heard nothing of a parliamentary reform 
in-either. He sat for one borough of 
course, and hjs constituents had not in- 
structed him to support any measure di- 
rected to such an object as the present 
motion. He said, he was not prepared 
to give a vote upon the present question ; 
having sat so short a time in parliament, 
and having no thoughts of a seat in that 
House till the dissolution of the last par- 
liament, he had not formed a judgment 
upon the subject, and therefore wanted 
more time to make up his mind before he 


_ could decide what was a fit measure for 


eo 


the House to adopt. 

Lord North began with declaring, that 
though he certainly wished the motion to 
be put off, he should betray his sentiments, 
if he said he wished it to come on another 
day; he wished it never to come on, be- 
cause he was convinced it never could be 
adopted, without a deep wound to the 
constitution. -The worthy alderman who 
made the motion, had stated no ground to 
prove the necessity of any alteration in the 
state of the representation ; and without 
very strong ground for such necessity was 
shewn, he should ever contend tliat it was 
unwise, rash, and improper to make so 
dangerous an experiment. From this re- 
mark his lordship proceeded to inquire 
what could be alleged as the proofs of any 
necessity for what was, in his mind, very 
falsely called a parliamentary reform. Was 
it because the crown was suspected to 
have had too much influence in the last 
parliament that it had been dissolved, and 
that it was necessary so early in the pre- 
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sent to set about an alteration in the con- 
stitution? Was any gentleman afraid that 
the crown would have too much influence 
in this parliament? What possible reason 
could be given to shew that an alteration 
most seriously affecting that constitution 
under which the country had derived so 
many sag for so many years, was 
necessary? Did. freedom depend upon 
every individual subject being represented 
in that House? Certainly not; for that 
House, constituted as it was, represented 
the whole kingdom. Freedom depended 
on a very different circumstance. He 
was free, because he lived in a country 
governed by equal laws. Where the 
highest and the lowest were governed by 
the same laws, where there was no distinc- 
tion of persons, there freedom might be 
said to exist as purely and as perfectly as 
in the nature of things it couldexist. But 
it was said Helleston sends members, Old 
Sarum sends members, and yet Man- 
chester sends no members, nor Halifax, 
nor Leeds, nor Birmingham. What then ? 
Did Manchester desire to send members? 
Did Leeds or Birmingham desire it? 
Would the sending members be of any 
advantage to their towns? Did any gen- 
tleman imagine that a petition from Man- 
chester, or Halifax, or Leeds, or Birming- 
ham, would be less attended to in that 
House than a petition from Helleston, 
which did send members, or from ld 
Sarum—though, indeed, Old Sarum could 
not now petition the House of Commons, 
because Old Sarum was in the House of 
Lords. But experience proved that pe- 
titions from Manchester, from Halifax, 
from Leeds, and from Birmingham, always 
received as much attention as petitions 
from boroughs that were represented ; and 
undoubtedly the same attention petitions 
from Manchester, Halifax, Leeds, and 
Birmingham, always would receive, whe- 
ther those towns were represented or 
not. 

What proof had the House thata re- 
form in parliament, as it was called, would 
afford satisfaction to the people? When 
the subject was under discussion some few 
years since, he recollected an hon. gentle- 
man desired that the petition from Bir- 
mingham might be read; but there was no 
such petition on the table.. In like man- 
ner he might now desire the clerk to read 
the petitions from Manchester, Hahfax, 
and Leeds. What authentic information, 
then, nad that House that the people 
wished for any alteration? He knew of 
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none ; and even if they had expressly pe- 
titioned for an alteration, and that in such 
a way as to make it clear that it was their 
decided opinion, he should have main- 
tained that no alteration ought to have 
been made, because he held it to be indu- 
bitable, that when the people wished for 
an improper thing, it was the duty of that 
House, from a sense of what it owed to 
its own honour and to the general welfare 
of the country, to refuse complying with 
improper wishes and improper requisi- 
tions. And here he would not scruple to 
say, that those gentlemen who held that 
the instructions of constituents ought on 
all occasions to be complied with, did not 
know the constitution of their country. 
To surrender their own judgments, to 
abandon their own opinions, and to act as 
their constituents thought proper to in- 
struct them, right or wrong, was to act un- 
constitutionally. Let them recollect who 
and what they were. They were not sent 
there, like the States General, to repre- 
sent a particular province or district, and 
to take care of the particular interests of 
that particular province; they were sent 
there as trustees, to act for the benefit and 
advantage of the whole kingdom. He 
was not speaking as the ambassador from 
Banbury, come to meet the deputy from 
Old Sarum, or the plenipotentiary from 
Helleston. The moment a gentleman 
took his seat for Banbury, or for Old 
Sarum, or for Helleston, he was to con- 
sider himself as a representative of all 
England, and as bound to take as much 
care of the interests of one part of the 
empire as another. The idea therefore of 
complying in all cases with the instruc- 
. tions of constituents, was an idea directly 
repugnant to the constitution of parlia- 
ment, and to the functions and duties of 
ats members. 

The hon. baronet who spoke a short 
‘time since, took notice of physicians and 
medical advice. Before a physician’s aid 
was called in, it was necessary that the 
patient should apparently want such aid. 
‘That this was the case in regard to parlia- 
ment remained to be proved. No such 
proof had yet been given. But it was 
said, there were such things as burgage 
tenures ; that this lord sent in members 
for one borough, and that lord for an- 
other. It was very true; but in all human 
institutions there would necessarily and 
unavoidably be some blemishes. For his 
part, he regarded all such matters as 
trifies only, as things scarcely seen or 
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felt, as mere warts upon the constitution, 
which did 4t no harm, nor occasioned any 
inconvenience. Was, then, the constitu- 
tion to be endangered, in order to get off 
these little excrescences? But the worthy 
alderman had said, it was not innovation, 
but renovation, and recurring to first 
principles, that he proposed. Good God! 
did gentlemen consider what they said 
when they talked of renovation, and cou- 
pled with it the idea of a more pure re- — 
presentation in parliament, with a view 
to give the people a larger share of power? 
The people had more legislative power 
now than they ever had. The argument 
held by those who were the most zealous 
advocates for what was called a reform, 
was, that they wanted to check the in- 
fluence of the crown and the influence of 
the aristocracy, and to give more influence 
to the democracy. And yet these very 
gentlemen talked of renovating the con- 
stitution, and recurring to first principles. 
Let them recollect what the ancient con- 
stitution was, and what the modern con- 
stitution was at that moment. In ancient 
times the people had no share at all in the 
legislature ; it lay wholly with the king and 
his barons. Before the Revolution, there- 
fore, there was infinitely less freedom than 
there was now ; and were gentlemen, who 
made their desire to obtain more freedom 
for the people the plea for their zeal, 
anxious to renovate the constitution, and 
to take the new fabric of it to pieces, in 
order to build it up after the old fashion ? 
Let them but reflect a moment en the 
absurdity of this conduct, and they would 
then see, it was innovation and not reno- 
vation that was intended. They could 
not declare themselves determined foes to 
the influence of the crown and to the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy, and at the 
same time mean to go back to periods 
when the crown and the aristocracy had 
ten times more influence in that House 
than either had now. 

His lordship traced the constitution 
from the earliest periods to the present 
day, and shewed that the constitution of | 
Germany, of Portugal, of France, and of 
Spain, all had their origin in the same 
source from which the British constitution 
sprung ; but that the genius of the coun- 
try, and an infinite variety of accidents. 
and events, had made it what it now was. 
He took notice of the various projects 
that had been suggested by different spe- 
culators for a reform of parliament, and 
stated some of them to be pregnant with 
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infinite inconvenience, and others to be 
utterly impracticable. He particularly 
entered into a discussion of the scheme of 
adding one hundred knights of the shire, 
and also the duke of Richmond's idea, 
that every individual person should have 
a vote. He took notice of the statute of 
Henry 7, which confines the electors for 
members to serve in parliament to free- 
holders possessed of freeholds of 40s. a year 
rent. He reminded the House of the dif- 
ferent value of money at that day and at 
present, and contended, that if elec- 
tions were bad things for the country now, 
they would be ten times worse if the num- 

ber of voters were increased. After hav- 
ing urged that the people did not wish for 
a reform, that any alterations would be 
dangerous to the constitution, that to re- 
novate the constitution, as it is called, 
would be to lessen the power and in- 
fluence of the democracy, and to increase 
the power and influence of the crown and 
the aristocracy, and that all the purposes 
of perfect freedom to the people and a 
strong and efficacious government might 
be answered under the present constitu- 
tion, his lordship took notice of Mr. Pitt’s 
having said, that if the hon. alderman did 
not make his motion that day, he would 
make a motion upon the same subject 
early in the next session. Since the hon. 
alderman had made his motion, he said, 
the right hon. gentleman was absolved 
from his promise, because the condition 
of it had been violated ; he begged leave 
to assure him, therefore, that he did not 
stand pledged to make any motion of the 
kind, and he hoped he would not. 

Having urged this, he at length took 
notice of sir Richard Hill’s attack upon 
him, and said, he presumed, when the 
hon. baronct talked of a galloping con- 
sumption, he did not mean to allude to 
his person; because undoubtedly that 
afforded no symptoms of any such disease. 
After playing a little with this idea, he 
said, the hon. baronet, and many of those 
connected with administration, were per- 
petually holding out to him the idea that 

e had been the cause of all the calamities 
of the country by promoting the American 
war. Sir, said he, I deny that to be true; 
I found the American war when I came 
into administration; I did not create it, it 
was the war of the country, and approved 
of by the people at large. Sir, had par- 
liament been reformed, they would not 
have expressed more clearly than the un- 
reformed parliament did the opinion of 
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their constituents on that subject. But, 
Sir, I desire once for all, that gentlemen 
will desist from those unfounded asser- 
tions, that I was the author of those cala- 
mities. If they are of that opinion, let 
them come forward with a charge; I am 
ready to meet it; I call for it; nay, Sir, 
I demand it as a right. There can be no 
reason for withholding it now. If I was 
protected before, Iam not protected now. 

The minister has every thing that can 
enahle him to carry on the prosecution 
against me; he has a House of Commons 
to accuse, he has a House of Lords to 
judge, he is master of all the written evi- 
dence against me. And, as to parole tes- 
timony, those who were my friends, those 
who were in my secrets, those whom I re- 
ceived into my utmost confidence, from 
whom I concealed nothing, are now the 
friends of the right hon. gentleman, and I 
dare say their love of justice and regard 
for the public will make them fit and use- 
ful witnesses upon such an occasion. Yet, 
Sir, with all these advantages on the part 
of the minister, of accuser, judge, written 
and parole testimony, I do not shrink 
from, but court the inquiry: but this I 
must insist upon, that if the matter is not 
inquired into, it shall not be argued upon 
as‘if proved. His lordship after this re- 
curred: to the topics touched upon in the 
former part of his speech, and having 
again declared his express objections to 
any alteration in the constitution cf par- 
liament, he said, that holding such senti- 
ments, he could not consistently move a 
previous question, though he might con- 
sistently vote for a previous question, it 
any other gentleman chose to move it; if 
that was not done, he should content him- 
self with giving the motion his negative. 

Sir Edward Astlcy said, he was not in 
the habit of complimenting the noble lord, 
but he must say, he had never heard him 
make a more able speech in his life. Sir 
Edward, after this, declared the noble 
lord had once dared him to institute an 
inquiry into his conduct. He had not 
chosen to undertake the office; but he 
should, nevertheless, still continue to im- 
pute all the calamities brought on the 
country by the American war to the noble 
lord. Sir Edward professed himself a 
friend to the motion. 

Mr. Beaufoy spoke to the following 
effect: A noble lord, formerly the minister 
of this kingdom, has endeavoured to con- 
vince the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he is bound no longer by his engage-~ 
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ments to the public to support a parlia- 
mentary reform, which, therefore, the no- 
ble lord advises him to relinquish. Sir, 
the friends of the right hon. Chancellor 
are under no apprehensions that he will 
take his lordship’s advice, not only from 
their being convinced that his lordship is 
the last man in the kingdom whose advice 
he would choose to take, or whose example 
he would wish to follow; but from the 
still stronger reason of their being per- 
fectly absurd, that no consideration under 
heaven would induce him to abandon an 
object which he believes essential to the 
happiness of his country. The arguments 
of those who, in the course of the debate, 
have endeavoured to combat the propriety 
of the motion, seem to be reducible to 
three specific objections ; the first is, that 
the people do not wish for a refornrin 
parliament; the second is, that whatever 
may be the wishes of the people, a reform 
in parliament would be highly prejudicial 
to the interest of the public; the last is, 
that, abstractedly from all other consi- 
derations, this particular mode of effect- 
ing a reform in parliament is dangerous, 
and the time highly inexpedient. To each 
of these objections it is easy to reply ; my 
arguments will be short and few. 

In the first place, it is said that the 
people do not wish for a reform: in an- 
swer to this assertion I can appeal, with 
confidence, to the ‘language of the most 
popular candidates in all the popular elec- 
tions; for if we may judge of the wishes 
of the people by the arguments which 
those who are candidates for their favour 
make use of to conciliate their esteem, we 
must be convinced that a parliamentary 
reform is, of all objects, that which the 

eople have most at heart. The noble 
ord has said, that he believes no House of 
Commons, more popular than the present, 
has ever existed in the kingdom: none, 
for as he must mean, that ever enjoyed 
in amore ample degree the good opinion 
and confidence of the people. I perfectly 
agree with him in this belief, and there- 
fore I am confident that a reform in par- 
liament, which was always a public wish, 
is now, perhaps for the first time, the pub- 
lic expectation too; for the people are 
rsuaded that, whatever were the senti- 
ments of the late parliament, you will not 
blame their endeavours to procure, not 
that ideal and absurd equality which the 
noble lord ridicules and condemns, but 
that enlargement of their political free- 
dom which is essential to the security of 
[ VOL. XXIV. } 
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many guards as possible round those high | 
privileges which they alone, of all the 
principal nations of Europe, continue to’ 
enjoy, but which, they well know, must 
cease with them also whenever they shall 
cease to be the constant objects of their 
care. They are confident, therefore, that 
you will not blame their zeal, if, foltowing — 
the example of their ancestors, they en-— 
deavour to preserve their constitution, by 
arresting the progress of abuse, and by 
endeavouring to obtain such new regula- 
tions as the common sense and the com- 
mon feelings of mankind recommend. To 
that common sense and to those feelings 
they appeal from the assertions of the 


‘noble lord, when he declares, that for a 


reform in parliament. there is no plea, 
either of necessity or use; for they ask, 
Is it not unwise to give to an agent such a 
continuance of poce: as must render him 
independent of his employers, and en- 
courage him to use, for his own benefit, 
that authority that was given him for 
theirs? In private life, this would be con- 
sidered as the excess of folly; in public 
life, it is impossible it should be wisdom. 
The people, says the noble lord, have | 
reason to wish for a reform; they think . 
they have the most forcible of all reasons, 
a certainty founded on their own expe- 
rience, that no delegated power will long 
be faithfully exercised, unless it frequent! 
returns to those by whom it was bestowed. 
Are they asked for proofs of this assertion ? 
Their answer is a national debt of 250 
millions, a debt which no credulit 
believe the people themselves would have © 
contracted; which no credulity can be- 
lieve the representatives of the people 
would have contracted, if they had no in- 
terest but that of the people; a debt of 
which we know that much has been con-. 
tracted in a way that profligacy itself will 
not dare to justify; for, in one single year 
(to say nothing of other years) to charge 
21 millions to the national account, when 
only twelve millions were borrowed, is @ 
transaction which no man living will have 
the hardihood, in the face of his country, 
to defend. The noble lord talks of a re- 
form in parliament as of entire ruin to the 
constitution ; the people will tell him that 
they have not forgotten, though it seems 
he has, that within the memory of persons 
now living, the parliaments of this country 
were triennial; they will tell him that to 
this hour they must have continued trien- 
nial, if the first principles of the constitu- 
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tion had not been abandoned, and its most 
sacred rules grossly and indecently vio- 
lated; for, if there is any one maxim of 
the constitution which challenges parti- 
cular regard, if there is any one to which 
a peculiar sanctity belongs, it is the maxim 
that the House of Commons shall be ap- 
pointed by the people; whereas that 


House of Commons that repealed the | 
Triennial Act was, as to the last four years ! 


of its existence, self appointed. The peo- 
ple empowered them to make laws; they 


did not empower them to make legislators. : 
To restore to the people a benefit, of which . 
they wereso unconstitutionally, sounjustly, 

s0 tyrannically deprived, is an object which ' 


every friend to the people must have most 
sincerely at heart. I know I shall be told, 
that if triennial parliaments should be re- 
stored, the expense being doubly frequent 
would become an intolerable evil: my 
answer is, that if the evil should be into- 
Jerable, it must be of short continuance; 
its magnitude will enforce correction, and 
indeed there is much reason to believe 
that till the frequency of elections shall 
have made the expense intolerable,’ no 
effectual law for restraining that expense 
ever will be passed. The noble lord has 
described the defects in our present con- 
stitution as blemishes of no account, as 
spots which the sharpest eye finds it diffi- 
cult to trace. On behalf of the people, 
permit me to tell his lordship what they 
think of these shadowy defects, these ble- 
mishes of difficult discernment: is it not, 
they say, contrary to all reason, that less 
than 7,000 electors should return a ma- 
jority of the electors of seven millions of 
people? Is it not unjust, in the highest 
degree, that twelve electors should return 
twelve members of parliament, when the 
whole city of London returns but four? 
Is it not the excess of folly that places 
without inhabitants and. without houses 
should have representatives in parliament, 
when Manchester, Leeds, nA Birming- 
ham have none? Sir, the people know 
not in what sense of the word the late 
House of Commons could be called their 
representatives, when their language (say 
they) was alien to our sentiments, and 
their conduct abhorrent to our wishes. 
The noble lord tells us, that the late 
House of Commons was not charged with 
being too much subject to the influence of 
the crown—they were not dissolved for 
this crime. Sir, the late House of Com- 
mons were accused of not speaking the 
sense of their constituents: this was the 
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offence for which they were dissolved. 
From the dangerous designs of that House 
of Commons, the interference of the crown 
has fortunately saved us: but let us not 
therefore think that the constitution is 
secure; for what if the crown at some 
future period should join with the House 
of Commons against the people? What 
if the illegal decrees of the House of Com- 
mons should be supported by the army, 
those peace officers as they have been 
called, with bayonets in their hands? 
Where then will be found the boasted 


‘security of the British constitution ? 


Where then will be the difference between 
the freedom of England and the slavery 
of France? The noble lord seems to be 
impressed with melancholy apprehensions 
of the danger that may follow the appoint- 
ment of such a committee as the motion 
before you describes ; for my own part, I 
cannot think so irreverently of the Hose: 
as to believe that the number it contains 
of wise and moderate men is so small as 
not to furnish the very few that are requi- 
site to compose a select committee. I 
am confident that a large proportion of 
the House consists of men whose zeal is 
tempered with prudence, whose ardour is 
guided by knowledge, and who think that 
were they named to such a committee, 
their business would be, not to invent 
systems of ideal unattainable good, but to 
point out to the House the defects in the 
present state of the representation of the 
people, and to suggest such remedies to 
those defects as are best suited to the 
laws, and most consonant to the genius of 
the constitution. Some gentlemen have 
objected to the motion, from an idea that 
the present is not the season for deciding 
on business of such infinite importance. 
Sir, I am convinced that a reform in par- 
liament is a matter of immediate necessity ; 
for, when the executive power of our East 
India dominions shall placed in the 
crown, and nowhere else can it be constitu- 
tionally placed, who does not foresee, that 
without a reform in parliament, an over- 
whelming influence will bear down the 
strongest barriers of the constitution? The 
noble lord will advise us to vest the govern- 
ment of our India possessions in commis- 
sioners appointed by' parliament, and to 
give executive power to the delegates of 
the people ; but God forbid that his advice 
should be followed, for that would be to 
destroy the very foundations of our govern- 
ment, and to break up the very ground an 
which the constitution stands. On the 
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other hand, it equally concerns us to be- 
ware of increasing the power of the crown, 
without strengthening at the same time 
the fences of the people’s freedom. To 
avoid the evils of this unhappy dilemma, 
that of an immediate surrender of our 
constitution on the one hand, or on the 
other, that of destroying the balance of its 

owers, which must ultimately terminate 
in its ruin, no other way presents itself to 
our choice but that of shortening the 
duration of parliaments, and guarding 
against an increase in the influence of the 
crown, by reforming the representation of 
the people. | 

Mr. Martin said, that as a sincere and 
zealous friend to a thorough reform in the 
representation of the Commons of this 
realm, he could not refuse his assent to the 
motion; that he thought a committee, 
composed of intelligent and respectable 
characters, might do much to facilitate 
and promote so desirable an object. He 
trusted that on this occasion the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of adminis- 
tration, and the right hon. gentleman on 
the other side, would both afford their 
hearty assistance ; he declared that he had 
not the least doubt of the sincerity of 
either of those gentlemen in their profes- 
sions on this subject, but that he did not 
think either of their plans, if he had 
rightly understood them, sufficiently ex- 
tensive. He would advise the worthy 
alderman to encourage a general associa- 
tion of those who were now unrepresented 
in this country ; that they should establish 
@ general correspondence, and claim their 
right in a peaceable and constitutional, 
but a firm and determined manner. He 
believed that every man in the country 
who gave any attention to the subject, 
must be more and more convinced of the 
baneful effects of the present system of 
electioneering; he said, that it was his 
idea that we had been growing worse and 
worse ever since the constitutional prac- 
tice of paying the representative in that 
House had ceased, that instead of being 
paid by their rightful masters, they had 
got into the dirty custom of taking vails, 
which amounted to a good deal more than 
lawful wages. He said that he sincerely 
believed that representation would never 
be what it ought to be, so long as men 
continued so eager for seats in the House, 
and that such eagerness was productive of 
more evil to the morals of the people, and 
to the country in general, in various ways, 
than could easily be conceived by those 
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who had not observed it with attention. 
He was persuaded that if -gentlemen 
would but reflect coolly and frequently on 
this subject, they must be deeply affected 
by the extent of the evil. He conceived 
that the great opposition made to this re- 
form, arose chiefly from groundless ap- 
prehensions; that gentlemen of weight 
and consequence in the country were apt 
to imagine that such weight and conse- 
quence would cease, or at least be much 

iminished, if it were to take place; but 
that he, on the contrary, did verily be- 
lieve that those who should prove them- 
selves worthy of public confidence, would, 
in case of an effectual reform, obtain their 
seats, and hold them with much less diffi- 
culty than they did at present. If the 
question on the table should be carried, 
he should exceedingly rejoice, as he 
thought it would be the means of having 
the business deeply and thoroughly in- 
vestigated by men of character and abili- 
ties. He was very certain that the more 
the subject was examined, the more 
clearly it would appear, that by much the 
greater part of our public and private dis- 
tress had arisen from the evil of elec- 
tioneering influence and corruption; but 
that he heartily wished that such a com- 
mittee should be appointed as an assist- 
ance to the public in inquiring into this 
interesting matter. He conceived that 
the regulation of representation ought to 
be in the people at large, and that the 
House had no right whatever, according 
to the principles of our constitution, to 
dictate as to the manner of election, or 
the duration of their delegation ; that the 
representatives having too long assumed 
that power, they seemed to have forgotten 
the relation they bore to the people, of 
whom they were the creatures, and b 
whom they ought to be chosen in suc 
manner, and for such space of time, as 
the people might think best. 

Mi . Pitt declared he most undoubtedly 
should not take the advice the noble lord 
had been so obliging as to give him, having 
solemnly pledged himself to bring the 
subject: under the consideration of the 
House early in the next session, whether 
the present motion succeeded or not.. He 
ascribed the long continuance of the Ame- 
rican war, and that very circumstance 
being the means of keeping the minister 
in place, to a corrupt system which owed 
its origin to the want of a reform in the 
state of representation. He charged the 
last parliament obliquely with unconstitu- 
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solution to that circumstance. He joined 
in admitting the impracticability of uni- 
versal representatian, as projected by his 
grace of Richmond; but he declared, that 
the absurdity of that scheme was no reason 
why every hope of hitting upon a practi- 
cable hal fe should be abandoned and 
deserted. He said, lord North’s declara- 
tion, that the sense of the people could 
only be collected within those walls, tied 
him down as it were to vote for the mo- 
tion, and support any endeavours to have 
the sense of the people correctly spoken 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr., Dundas began with a complaint of 
Mr. Pitt’s having, while he had professed 
to avoid entering too deeply into the dis- 
cussion of certain topics, from a desire 
not to divide the friends of the motion, 
handled others with a severity that be- 
tokened no very studious endeavour to 
conciliate the minds and secure the cordial 
co-operation of hissupporters. Mr. Dun- 
das, after this exordium, stood forth the 
defender of lord North from any imputa- 
tion of particular blame for having carried 
on the American war; the noble lord, he 
said, found the war begun when he took 
the lead in government; it was then a 
popular war; and where was the mi- 
nister to be met with, who would have 
dared to have dropped it? He declared 
himself averse to the motion under consi- 
deration, because it professed not to have 
any end in view that could be attended 
with the least possible good. It would 
obtain no information for the House, but 
what the House already possessed. That 
there were rotten boroughs, and that the 
aristocracy held them, were facts well 
known already. The only consequence 
that appeared to him as likely to follow 
such an inquiry as the motion tended to 
institute, would be, the establishing by 
authority the melancholy fact that the 
constitution we had for ages boasted of so 
highly, was one continued system of dis- 
ease and corruption, and that it was im- 
possible for human ingenuity to suggest 
an adequate remedy. This would create 
gloomy ideas, and leave the imaginations of 
the people at large depressed and sunk 
under their weight. He said, he should 
have better liked a motion for a committee 
of the whole House, as in such a com- 
mittee every single proposition might have 
been separately discussed and decided 
upon, 

Mr. Fox supported the motion. He 
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declared, although he had not before made 
up his mind to the proposition of shorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments, what he had 
seen within the last six months had com- 
pletely decided his opinion upon the point, 
and he was now ready to declare that their 
duration ought to be limited to as short a 
period as possible. He animadverted on 
the leading political events that had oc- 
curred since last November, and contend- 
ed, that they all proved the necessity of a 
free and independent parliament. Upona 
House of Commons so formed, depended 
the existence of every thing dear to Eng- 
lishmen. He spoke of the uncommon 
exercise of the royal prerogative by ¢ehe 
present minister, and stated, that if the 
crown had: a House of Commons without 
doors, and a House of Commons within, 
and played the one off against the other, 
as interest rendered convenient, occasion- 
ally menacing with threats of dissolution, 


-and occasionally alluring with promises of 


honours and rewards, the people were 
solely in the hands of the crown and its 
ministers, and the constitution of the coun- 
try was not safe fora moment. He com- 
pared the present times to the four last 
years of queen Anne; but declared, if any 
thing, that the times were now worse. He 
replied to what Mr. Pitt had said of the 
American war, and acknowledged that 
the revival of that topic always gave him 
pain: he said, he reprobated the con- 
duct of that war as much as ever, but 
justice required he should admit that 
neither he nor any of his opposers, at the 
time that they divided sixty or seventy oo 
a division, ever pretended that it was not 
at that perioda popular war. He charged 
Mr. Pitt with want of feeling, to which be 
imputed the manner of his reviving a sub- 
ject that must create as much disgust in 
the minds of those who sat near him, as it 
could possibly do in the minds of others 
on the side of the House on which he 
stood at that moment. He contended 
warmly and zealously for the question, 
and urged the extreme propriety of the 
point of time at which it was brought for- 
ward. He closed with an earnest exhor- 
tation to the House to support a motion, 
to which there could be no reasonable 
objection advanced. 

As soon as Mr. Fox sat down, there 
was a violent clamour for the question, and 
ae etd was cleared of strangers. 

r. Burke with a great deal of diffi- 
culty obtained a hearing. He chiefly di- 
rected his argument to that part of Mr, 
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Pitt’s speech in which he had mentioned 
the American war, and called upon him to 
shew how the American war originated in 
the state of parliamentary representation ? 
He put his question in two or three dif- 
.ferent ways; but before he could proceed 
farther, he was interrupted, and a warm 
altercation took place, some of the young 
members vociferating so loudly as to pre- 
vent Mr. Burke from being distinctly 
heard. At length, after complaining of 
the indecent and disorderly conduct of a 
ay of the House, Mr. Burke declared he 

ad something to say which he conceived 
was well worth their hearing, but it was 
too much for him to stand up against so 
violent a clamour. He saw he was among 
a parcel of rocks, the sides of which re- 
sounded with the intemperate lashing of a 
roaring surge, and therefore, though he 


was past, and had got the better of those 


feelings, which they who were so stupidly 
clamorous hoped to oppress him with, he 
thought it more prudent for the moment 
to bow to the storm. 

General Burgoyne rose to express his 
sense of the conduct a part of the House 
had just held, and which he declared he 
could not consider otherwise than as a 
disgrace to the whole assembly. The ge- 
neral stated, that every individual member 
had a right to be heard on any question ; 
and in order that every member might 
obtain that justice, he gave notice, that if 
on any future occasion he should see any 
gentleman act in so disorderly a manner as 
to insult a member upon his legs, he would 
mention him by name to the chair, that 
such shameful behaviour might be reported 
.to the House by the Speaker, and receive 
that censure which it loudly called for. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he would not at 
that late hour detain the House by entering 
ito any argument upon the principle of 
the motion; but as a voung member, who 
had spoken early in the debate, and very 
ably had declared that the question of a 
reform of parliament was new to him, and 
had objected to putting the question then, 
‘ because he had not had time to make up 
his mind upon the subject, he thought that 
a good ground for deferring coming to any 
opinion one way or another as yet. He 
therefore moved the previous question. 

Mr. Sawbridge appealed to the noble 
Jord’s candour, whether it was fair to rise 
at that late hour and move the previous 
question? The reason which the noble 
Jord had assigued for moving it, did not, in 
his opinion, bearhim out. The noble lord 


had ‘stated, that he moved the previous 
question, tn order to give a young member, 
who had spoken early in the debate, time 
to make up his mind upon the subject of a 
parliamentary reform, since that subject 
was quite new to him. The noble lord 
surely forgot that the member in question, 
though he had told the House that the 
subject was new to him, and that he had 
never thought upon it, had also in the same 
speech said, that he had consulted his 
constituents upon it, and that they had 
expressed no desire that he should sup- 
aa any motion for a parliamentary reform. 

t was evident, therefore, the subject was 
not so new to the hon. gentleman as he 
had stated; and if his constituents were in- 
different to the question, he would venture 
to say that they stood singular in their 
opinion. With regard to much of the 
debate, he had a right to declare it had no 
reference to his motion, which did not go | 
upon any particular specific mode of re- 
form, but was merely a motion that a 
committee might be instituted to inquire 
mto the state of the representation. That 
committee, he said, would make a report ; 
and it woud remain with the discretion 
and judgment of the House to terminate 
what proceedings, if any, should be had 
upon the basis of that report. The motion, 
therefore, bound the House down to no 
species of reform, but merely put the mat- 
ter in progress, and would serve to con- 
vince the people that the House was se- 
rious in its professions of complying with 
their wishes upon a topic, upon which so 
much of the expectation of the public in 
general rested. He earnestly hoped, there- 
fore, that the candour of the noble lord 
would induce him to deal more fairly with 
the question, and that he would not persist 
in his motion. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, the hon. gen- 
tleman had misunderstood him. What 
he had said was this: that he had stood 
for two different places, at neither of which 
had he heard any thing from the electors 
touching the question of a parliamentary 
reform. That.since his election, and very 
Jately, be had been down at the borough 
for which he sat; that he had then men- 
tioned to several of the leading men of 
his constituents that a motion on the sub- 
ject of a parliamentary reform was likely 
to come on, and had desired to know if 
they wished him to vote upon such a mo- | 
tion in any particular way. To that ques- 
tion he received not any answer that 
shewed that his constituents felt very 
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zealously about the matter. With regard 
to his not having made up his mind upon 
the subject, he certainly had not as yet, 
having sat so short a time in parliament. 

Mr. Pitt rose to second Mr. Sawbridge’s 
requisition. He declared that no private 
opinion of his, that it was not the best 
possible moment to urge the question in, 
or the moment most likely to bring it 
forward with advantage to the cause he 
had so much at heart, should induce him 
to do any thing that might look like dis- 
countenancing the principle of the ques- 
tion of the day; he therefore earnestly 
hoped the noble lord would so far comply 
with what pretty plainly appeared to be 
the general sense of all sides of the House, 
as to withdraw the previous question. To 
move such a question, upon a motion of 
such importance, was certainly very un- 
usual, and would throw a slur, as it were, 
upon the question itself, that ought not, 
in his opinion, by any means to be thrown 
upon it. If the noble lord could not be 
prevailed on to withdraw his motion, he 
cautioned the House that, by voting against 
the previous question, they might have an 
opportunity of getting rid of it, and by 
that means vote afterwards upon the main 
question. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that so far from his 
thinking what had fallen early in the de- 
_ bate from the young member, who had 
spoken last but one, rendered a previous 
question either necessary or proper, the 
motion of the worthy alderman appeared 
to him to be exactly adapted to the situa- 
tion of the honourable member; because 
the motion was not a motion for this or 
that particular mode of reform, but a mo- 
tion for the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the state of the representa- 
tion. From that committee the hon. gen- 
tleman might learn facts, upon a know- 
ledge of which alone he could form an 
opinion and make up his mind; he hoped, 
therefore, the noble lord would not persist 
in his motion for the previous question. 
From the noble lord’s well-known candour, 
he was inclined to hope he would with- 
draw it; and indecd he had another rea- 
son for thinking so, which appeared to 


him to be a very forcible one, and to be- 


likely to operate more upon his mind than 
any other he could suggest, and that was 
@ consideration for the character of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That right 
hon. gentleman had supported the motion 
60 ably and so vigorously in the course of 
the debate, that he was himself perfectly 
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convinced that the right hon. gentleman, 
notwithstanding he might not, in his own 
private opinion, think that the best moment 
for bringing the subject forward, was sin- 
cerely a well-wisher to the motion, and a 
real friend to a sober and temperate par- 
liamentary reform. What a risk, then, 
would the noble lord put his right hon. 
friend to, if, by moving a previous question 
at that late hour of the night, he atforded 
the public room for suspicion that such a 
motion was made collusively and with the 
right hon. gentleman's connivance. 

Lord North saw nothing vapmper in 
moving the previous question; there were 
two descriptions of persons about to vote 
that day, those who thought with him upon 
the subject, and were enemies to any and 
every alteration of the constitution; and 
those again who were not averse to the 
principle of a-reform, but thought that 
not the fit time for it. Now the previous 
question would suit either of these de- 
scriptions, and therefore it appeared to 
him to be highly proper. With regard to 
the motion’s suiting the young member 
who had not made up his mind upon the 
subject, he could not see how it would suit 
him, because if he went to the committee, 
he might hear something of ditterent 
modes of reform, and which of them the 
majority of the committee might approve, 
but it could not enable him to make up his 
mind in favour of which he ought to de- 
cide. : iene: 

Mr. Sawbridze charged the noble lord 
with having intirely misapprehended his 
motion. ‘There was no such word as re- 
form in the whole motion ; the motion was 
merely for a committee, and therefore un- 
doubtedly might fairly be voted for by the 
young member. 

Mr. Wilberforce sincerely wished the 
hon. alderman had not brought on his 
motion that day, because being a hearty 
and zealous well-wisher to a parliamentary 
reform, he should have been glad it had 
come on at a better season. So deter- 
mined, however, was he to do nothing that 
might look like a wish to discountenance 
the principle of the motion, that he would 
certainly vote against the previous ques- 
tion. . 

Lord Mulgrave said, that his candour 
had been appealed to in a manner he 
thought rather extraordinary. What had 
candour to do with the question? Was 
there any thing unfair in his moving a 
previous question upon a motion, .the 
friends of which were violently divided in 
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persisting in the previous question might. 


do the character of his right hon. friend, 
he had no idea of that being possible; his 
character was too firmly established to be 
shaken by so slender a circumstance, 
though he had heard the prophetic misre- 
presentation and the invidious comment 
that was intended to be put upon it. His 
lordship disdained the imputation of col- 
Jusion, and said, if there was any crime in 
proposing the previous question, the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was his accomplice 
in that foul crime; that noble Jord was too 
manly a character to warrant any suspi- 
cion of an undue motive for what he had 
done ;_ he should therefore persist in his 
motion. 

Mr. Sheridan rose again to complain of 
lord Mulgrave’s having talked of prophetic 
misrepresentations and invidious com- 
ments. No part of what had fallen from 
him justified such insinuations. He had 
declared he was perfectly convinced of the 
sincerity of the right hon. gentleman, and 
had deprecated the consequences that 
might follow from any of his friends mov- 
ing the previous question. People without 
doors who were not perfectly apprised of 
all that had passed in the debate, might 
conceive that it was a trick, and that the 
previous question was moved with the 
right hon. gentleman’s concurrence. It 
was in order to avert this misconstruction 
that he had exhorted 'the noble lord not to 
persist in his motion ; and he had beer: not 
a little induced to press the withdrawing of 
the previous question, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s having himself been the 


first to declare, that disposing of the mo- 


tion by the previous question, was casting 
aslur upon the very important topic to 
which it bore so immediate a reference. 

Sir F. Bassett did not wish the previous 
question to have been moved, because he 
was desirous that a direct negative should 
be put upon the main question, in order 
that it might be laid at rest for ever; being 
decidedly of opinion, that any alteration in 
the state of parliamentary representation 
would prove highly dangerous and de- 
structive to the constitution. 

Mr. W. Grenville said, he was not only 
extremely sorry the previous question had 
been moved, but he had hoped the noble 
lord would have been prevailed on to have 
withdrawn it, because his wish was, to 
have the sense of the House taken upon the 
motion for a committee, when he meant to 
have given it his negative ; and he flatter- 
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ed himself, that the subject of a parlia- 
mentary reform, as far as it could in the 
nature of things, would have been put to 
sleep for ever. He said farther, that 
greatly as he admired his right hon. friend, 
and greatly as he revered his splendid 
abilities, he should have lost much of that 
admiration, and much of that reverence, 
if he could have entertained so poor an 
opinion of him as to have thought him 
capable of expecting a servile compliance 
with his particular sentiments on every 
great and important question. He had no 
such opinion of him, and therefore he rose 
to declare that be was an enemy to the 
eee of the original question, and that 
1e should vote against the previous ques- 
tion, in hopes of being able to give his nee 
gative to the main question. 

The previous question being put, the 
House divided : | : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge 
YEAS 4 Mr. Robert Smith - Bet ne 
Mr. North- - - e«- - 
Noks Mr. Eden - - = = t ae 


So it passed in the negative. 


Motion for the Repeal of the Receipt 
Tax.) June 18. r. Alderman Newn- 
ham rose to move for the repeal of the 
Receipt-tax. He expatiated on the right 
of constituents to instruct their represen 
tatives, and stated in what cases a repre- 
sentative ought to obey such instructions. 
The tax, he said, was particularly bur- 
thensome to the city of London, as so 
much more business was done there than 
in any other place in the kingdom. His 
constituents, who had instructed him to 
move fora repeal, spoke not from any de- 
sire te spare themselves; they would 
cheerfully pay their proportion of any 
other tax that should be substituted in its 
room, but this they considered as vexa- 
tious and injurious to commerce, which 
was their reason for wishing to have it re- 
pealed. He concluded with moving, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to repeal 
so much of the Act passed in the 22d of 
his Majesty as imposed a tax on receipts.” 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that when he heard the 
tax was disliked it gave him great concern, 
and if a better could be proposed, he 
should be glad to repeal the one and 
adopt the other. In consequence of the 
regulations that the legislature had made 
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upon the subject, the tax had been ren- 
dered infinitely more efficacious than it 
had been, and it was now growing more 
and more productive. About 12,000/. 
had been received upon it in town only 
since the 24th of March, when the new 
Bill commenced its operation ; its produce, 
therefore, as far as had been seen at present, 
amounted to 100,000/. a year; and as he 
could not conceive it had yet had a fair 
trial, he was inclined to believe that its 
produce would continue to increase, and 
become a still greater object than it was 
already. He believed that it was growing 
less unpopular, and that the prejudices 
raised against it were diminishing daily. 
To give up a tax so productive, therefore, 
so important in its produce, and so equal 
and so easy in its burthen, at a time when 
other new taxes must necessarily be im- 
posed, and’ when we had no resources to 
waste, would, he flattered himself, neither 
be deemed prudent nor advisable by the 
House. For that reason, he should think 
he did no more than his duty in opposing 
any motion that had the repeal of the 
Receipt-tax for its object. 

Mr. Fox said, he rose to express his 
satisfaction at what had fallen from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to point 
out to the House the extreme absurdity 
as well as the infinite inconvenience that 
it was obvious must arise, if members on 
every occasion, without consulting their 
own judgment at all, paid obedience to 
their constituents. Jt was plain, from 
what had passed that day, that as every 
tax would be found irksome to some de- 
scription of people or other, members 
would constantly be instructed to oppose 
every tax that-could be iP a The 
sie balan would be, it the opposition 
prevailed, the new tax of one year would 
be forced to be repealed the next, and so 
on ad infinitum, by which means the finan- 
ces of the country must be totally ruined. 
He was happy therefore to see the right 
hon. gentleman stand up and oppose this 
attempt to obtain a repeal of the Receipt- 
tax; and he could not sufficiently applaud 
the candour of his admission, that the 
tax, like every other new tax, was liable 
to no other imperfections than such as 
were inseparable from all experiments. A 
better tax, atax more just and less op- 
pressive, he, in his conscience, believed 
had never been proposed. That it would 
become more and more productive he also 
verily believed, and he had as little doubt 
but its popularity would daily increase. 
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That it had been exceedingly unpopular 
was certainly the fact, and that those who 
provectes it had suffered for it, he well 
new; for upon his canvass he found a 
great number of those whom he could not 
help calling his constituents, extremely 
averse to it, and. firmly of opinion that it 
was a bad and oppressive tax. Their pre- 
judices, however, he had no doubt, would 
wear away; for the fact was, that while 
the tax was not paid, it was pretty gene- 
rally affected to be clamoured against, and 
was deemed popony ab whereas the ia- 
stant such regulations were made as en- 
forced the payment of the tax, it became 
less unpopular. Mr. Fox declared, that 
if Mr. Pitt had expressed an intention to 
consent to the repeal of the tax, highly 
as he approved of the tax, he should not 
have opposed its repeal, because he should 
have so much confidence in any person in 
his high office, as to have taken it for 
granted that he would not consent to 
repeal one tax, without having another to 
propose that would at least prove equally 
productive. 
Several members spoke on both sides; 
after which the House divided: Yeas 29: 


~ Noes 118. 


Repeal of the Duties on Teas—New 
Window Taz.] June 21. The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee, 


to consider further of the laws to prevent 


smuggling, Mr. Chancellor (itt rose. He 
observed that the illicit trade of this king- 
dom had of late years been carried to an 
amazing height, and very alarming to the 
revenue in many of its branches, but more 
particularly in the article of tea. This 
was said to be the staple of smuggling ; 
for though the trade extended to a variety 
of articles, yet tea was so much the usual 
material, that if any means could be de- 
vised to prevent the smuggling of it, the 
other and lesser branches would hardly 
give importance tp the practice, especially 
after the regulations which were now pro- 
jecting. That tea was the staple of smug- 
gling would strikingly appear from this 
circumstance, that though no more than 
5,500,000lb. weight of tea were sold an- 
nually by the India Company, it appeared 
from good authority, that there were con- 
sumed annually in this kingdom from 12 
to 13,000,000Ib. ; so that the illicit trade in 
this article was more than double the legal 
trade. To meet this evil, and remove it, 
it had struck the Committee, that the best 
possible plan for that purpose was to lower 
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the duty on tea to such a degrce, as to 
take away from the smuggler the tempta- 
tion to carry on an illegal trade: this idea 
met his hearty approbation; but as the. 
revenue could not afford a diminution at 
present, it would be necessary to propose 
a new tax as a substitute, in order to raise 
as-much money as would be lost by the 
lowering of the duty on tea. The amount 
of the duty on tea at present was between 
7 and 800,000. it was his intention not to 
raise upon tea in future above 169,000/. 
so that there would be a falling off of at 
Jeast 600,000/. per annum. His reason 
for lowering the duty at all, was, that he 
might take away the temptation to smug- 
gling, by diminishing the profits of it; but 
there was no occasion in order to effect 
this purpose, to take off the whole of the 
duty: the nature of the illicit trade was 
pretty well understood; the market price 
- of tea in the foreign markets was well 
known: it was well known also, that the 
price of insurance, in so hazardous a trade, 
and the freight, were about 25/. per 
cent. to the shore; that the insurance for 
the inland carriage on it in this kingdom 
was about 10/. per cent more; and 
the profit upon the whole he would not 
reckon at more than five per cent. because 
the voyage from the continent to England 
might be very often repeated in the course 
of the year, so that the 5/. per cent. might, 
upon the whole of the smuggler’s capital, 
be reckoned in the end at 40/. per cent. 
per annum. From the expenses attending 
the sea and inland insurances, freight and 
profit, it was clear that the smuggler must 
sell at 40/. per cent. above the prime cost. 
Now, his plan was to take off all the ex- 
cise duty on tea, and impose a custom 
duty of 127. 10s. on Bohea tea; this, he 
apprehended, would ruin the smuggling 
trade in that article: on the finer kind of 
teas he would lay higher duties; 15. per 
cent. on Souchong, &c.; 20/. on Singlo 
and Hyson, and 30%. on Congo. The 
quantity of tea legally imported into this 
kingdom, appeared from the Company's 
sales; the quantity sold for exportation at 
Canton in China was easily ascertained ; 
the consumption of the different countries 
on the continent was pretty well known, 
which deducted from the quantity sold at 
Canton, it was evident that the rest must 
be brought into England, and from this 
calculation he estimated the home con- 
sumption at 13,000,000lbs. There was 
another way of estimating it. He reckoned 
the people of England to be in number 
{ VOL, XXIV. ] 
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6 million, in which calculation he knew 
he was considerably under the mark; of 
these, about 2 million would, according to 
his plan, be relieved from the payment of 
the present duty on tea, without being 
obliged to contribute a farthing towards 
the tax which he should propose as a sub- 
stitution: the other four millions he cal- 
culated would, one with another, consume 
3lb. of tea each in the year ; for each pound 
of which they pay at present, on an average, 
2s. 7d. duty: the duty, or the principal 
part of it, bone taken off, they could af- 
ford to pay to a substituted tax, which he 
proposed to raise in this way: on every 
house with 7 windows, and which house 
was also rated to the house-tax, he intend- 
ed to lay an additional tax of 3s. and so 
on charging 8s. for every house of 8 
windows, 9s. for those of 9 windows, 10s. 
6d. for those of 10, and so on, adding Qs. 
6d. for each window up to 24; and still 
rising up to 180 windows, for which ZO/. 
per ann. should be paid over and above 
the duty at present paid on windows 
and houses: this would produce above 
700,000/.; so that with the new duty on 
tea, the produce would be near 900,000/. 
By this plan the public revenue would be 
considerably a gainer, and yet the people 
would have no reason to complain of ad- 
ditional burthens, as they would be savers 
by the plan. For instance, a house which. 
should be rated at 10s. 6d. would have a 
number of inhabitants sufficient to con- 
sume 7lb. of tea at 7s. per pound, which 
would come to 1é. 5s. 10d.; the whole of 
which being taken off, and, in lieu of it, 
a tax of 10s. 6d. being laid on, there 
would be a saving to the family by this new 
mode of 15s.4d. In England, Scotland, 
and Wales, there were 652,077 houses, 
which might be divided into the following 
different classes : 

Under 7 windows each, 286,296; from 
8 to 10 ditto, 211,483; 11 ditto, 38,324; 
12 to 18, 24,919; 14 to 19, 67,652; 20 
and upwards, 52,652; in Scotland, 17,734. 
Of these, about 200,000, as being excused 
from the house-tax, would pay nothing to 
this new tax, and the inhabitants, being 
the poorer sort, would be delivered from 
the duty on tea. The great benefit, then, 
that would arise from this new regulation, 
would be, in the first place, the checking, 
or rather the absolute ruin, of the smug- 
gling trade. Another benefit would be, 
that the fair trader would be relieved in a 
great measure from the disagreeable visits 
of excise officers: the India Company 
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would also be benefited in an eminent 
degree, by having to supply the whole 
kingdom with tea, when smuggling should 
‘be got under, instead of Jess than one 
half; or in other words, would find a vent 
for 13,000,000lbs. of tea, instead of 
6,500,000lbs: and two happy conse- 
quences would flow from this circum- 
stance; that the Company would be 
enabled to take twenty more large ships 
into their service, and find employment for 
2,000 additional seamen; a circumstance 
in itself of great national importance: a 
plan, therefore, which had all this to 
recommend it, and which would increase 
the public revenue, at the same time that 
it made a saving to the people, would, he 
ns pir meet the approbation of the House, 
and of the nation at large. He foresaw two 
objections might be started to the plan; 
one was, that the Company having the 
market exclusively to themselves, might 
avail themselves of the monopoly to raise 
the prices of tea. To this objection he 
answered, that he did not believe they 
would do so, because it would obviously 
be their interest not to do it; for as the 
smugglers now carried on their trade 
against the high duties, in this case they 
would carry it on against the high prices, 
and that illicit trade would be restored, 
which it was now the wish of the Com- 
pany to restrain and destroy. But not to 
trust to the discretion of the Company, or 
leave the people at their mercy, he would 
propose, that if ever the price of tea at the 
Company’s sales should exceed a given 
price, then the ports of the kingdom 
should be thrown open for the importa- 
tion of tea from the continent. Another 
objection was, that where a person might 
happen to have more houses than one or 
two, itwould be ahardship upon him tomake 
them pay for them all; in such a case, he 
proposed that he should pay for two of 
them; and even then, he said, the owner 
would be a gainer by the plan. He con- 
cluded by moving, *“ That the duties of 
customs and excise payable on teas, do 
cease and determine.” 

Mr. Eden said, that it surely was neither 
unmanly nor unbecoming to feel a jea- 
lousy respecting fair and honest preten- 
sions to the public estimation; when, 
therefore, he and others had exercised 
their utmost industry in stating and ex- 
plaining to parliament, in a printed report, 
various measures for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a new system of taxation, and par- 
ticularly submitted to consideration some 
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months ago, every circumstance which the 
right hon. gentleman had now brought 
forward, it was grating to him to be told 
this day, that the proposition was “in a 
great degree new.” It was, however, a 
sufficient satisfaction to him to make this 
remark, and having taken that satisfaction, 
he would proceed to assure the right hon. 
gentleman, in perfect cordiality, that if the 
measure in view, when brought into the 
House, should not appear more imprac- 
ticable than it at present appeared, he 
would gladly give it every assistance; 
and the right hon. genticman must prepare 
himself in such undertakings to receive 
assistance from every quarter. for his 
measure, though possibly not impracticable, 
was full of Ftculties, liable to create 
much public fermentation, and certain to 
be the subject of many long debates in 
that House. There was a merit above all 
praise in risking such an enterprise without 
absolute necessity, and in superadding the 
proposed new tax to the various taxes 
which a few days must bring forward. A 
revolution was to be made in a single 
article of taxation, which at present pro- 
duced 700,000/. a year: the loss was to 
be compensated by a new tax, which would 
affect the whale domestic economy of the 
kingdom: perhaps the change would be 
advantageous to every honest house- 
keeper, but it wasa se on which men's 
reasonings would much vary. The illicit 
venders and purchasers of tea were well 
known to be very numerous, otherwise the 
whole proposition would be idle. In short, 
it was a measure highly interesting to 
every class and description, and involvin 
considerations of revenue, navigation, and 
public credit. It seemed right too, to ap- 
prize the right hon. gentleman of a matter 
which had escaped him, and which per- 
haps was the’ only important point to 
which he had not adverted. All the 
foreign companies of Europe had recently 
imported large quantities of tea; it was 
well known that they were now importing 
farther quantities, and to an immense 
amount; in truth, the foreign companies 
were now regularly applied to the abomi- 
nable purpose of smuggling into England 
the fruits of all the rapine which was prace 
tised in the East Indies. Under this accu- 
mulation of teas on the continent of Eu- 
rope, the right hon. gentleman must pre- 
pace himself for some disappointment ; 
the continent produced but few consumers 
of tea, and what could not be consumed, 
would be smuggled into this country, evep 
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at the lowest prices, and under a great 
loss upon the prime cost. The lowering 
of our duties would not prevent it, for it 
must either be sold to us, or thrown into 
the sea. 

Lord Mahon said, that however the 
y acpated of tea in the possession of the 
oreign companies might affect the imme- 
diate success of the measure, it shewed its 
importance and necessity, and proved his 
right hon. friend acted wisely in endea- 
vouring to knock smuggling on the head 
at one blow. ‘[At this moment his lord- 
ship inadvertently hit Mr. Pitt, who sat 
directly beneath him, a blow on the head, 
® circumstance which caused an immode- 
rate fit of laughter. ] 

Mr. Pitt said, that the noble lord had 
a peculiar right to speak on this subject, 
having originally suggested the reduction 
of duties as beneficial to the revenue. 

Mr. Eden said it was true the noble 
lord had first suggested the reduction of 
duties, but it was such a reduction as no 
man could follow, in the state of the public 
finances. The reduction now brought 
forwards, was a reduction of high duties, 
riggs anil and supplied by a substitu- 
. tion of new duties; the idea was not new 
in the memory of any man, but it had first 
been patronized by lord J. Cavendish, 
under whose auspices the late revenue 
committee had begun their inquiry. 

After a long and desultory conversation, 
the several resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Dempster’s Motion for a 
Committee on the State of the Finances. | 
June 23. Mr. Dempster rose to bring 
under the consideration of the House the 
situation of this country in relation to its 
finances. He said, he would do it in as 
few words as possible. In order to be 
concise, he would even run the risk of 
being obscure, as he hoped he needed 
only to state what our condition really 
was, to incite the House to proceed as 
soon as possible to take such measures for 
the national relief as to their wisdom 
should appear proper. Our funded debt he 
stated at 230 millions; and our unfunded 
debt he calculated would amount to $0 
millions, without the bottom of the war 
expenses being wound up, besides 9 mil- 
lions navy bills, and other debts, that 
would make the whole amount to 290 mil- 
lions; the yearly interest of which would 
take 14 millions to discharge: now our 
national estate, including malt and land 


tax, and the whole of the sinking fand, 
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amounted only to 13,200,000/.; so that 
there would remain 800,000/. to be pro- 
vided annually to make good the interest. 
This was a very serious situation, and such 
as must give every friend to his country 
great pain to observe; but at the same 
time it was highly necessary that some 
means or other should be suggested and 
taken, in order to extricate us from the 
difficulties in which our present circum- 
stances involved us. One way of lighten- 
ing our burthens certainly was, by reducing 
our peace establishments even lower than 
they stood at the beginnmg of the war. 
To such a position he had not the smallest 
objection: but still something more must 
be done to give the country effectual 
relief, which could only arise from paying 
off a part of the national debt. He wished 
therefore to call the attention of the House 
to that point, and to shew them how much 
might be done by the application of a 
single million yearly. According to a 
calculation made by that accurate calcu- 
lator Dr. Price, it appeared that by the 
laying by of a million annually, and sa- 
credly and religiously applying it to paying 
off a part of the national debt, provided 
the 3 per cents were changed to 4 per 
cents ( which were much moreeasily paid off 
than the 3 per cents) 267 millions might 
be paid off in sixty years ; so that his pre- 
sent Majesty, if his life lasted to about the 
same length that many of his ancestors 
had lived to, would in his lifetime have the 
comfort of seeing his Deople relieved from 
all the burthens and expenses brought 
upon them by the American war; and the 
heir apparent, whose reign it was to be 
hoped would be a long one, would live to 
see the whole of the debt cleared. Mr. 
Dempster said farther, that according to 
the calculations of baron Mazeres, it ap- 
peared, that if the plan of laying by a mil- 
lion a year was pursued for twenty years, 
and the country was then under the neces- 
sity of desisting from it, that those twenty 
millions, with the money provided to pay 
the interest of that part of the national 
debt that was paid of from time to time, 
appropriated to the same purpose, would 
in fifty-seven years discharge the debt. 
He quoted the authority of Mr. Sinclair 
in corroboration of his argument, declaring © 
that Mr. Sinclair had very sensibly and 
clearly shewn in his book what might be 
done b putting in practice such a scheme 
as he ae mentioned. He said farther, 
that in order to carry the plan into effect, 
commissioners ought to be speedily ap- 
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pointed: he would not then move for such 
a committee, but if no minister did in the 
course of the next session, insignificant as 
he was, he would himself make such a 
motion. The sooner it was done the 
better, and he believed it was in the power 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
begin it even that year, for the East India 
Company already stood indebted to the 
public a million; let that million therefore 
be taken as a beginning, and let the system 
be regularly pursued. He declared every 
syllable he had said proceeded solely from 
the sincere wish he had to see the country 
extricated from its difficulties. He had 
no other motive than to prepare. the minds 
of the public to bear the heavy new taxes 
that he feared must be imposed on them by 
shewing them that they were unavoidable, 
and that if some plan was not immediately 
adopted tor the diminishing of the national 
debt, they could have no hope of being 
ever relieved from their burthens. He 
hoped, he said, never to hear of a sponge, 
as the only means of paying off the national 
debt; every man in the country ought to 
take the last shilling out of his pocket, 
sooner than suffer such a stab to the credit, 
and such a disgrace to the honour of 
‘Great Britain. Having said thus much, 
he would speak more immediately to a 
‘motion he meant to make before he sat 
down, and that was, for a committee to be 
appointed to inquire into the state of our 
fisheries and our commerce; he wished 
also that the committee might have power 
to extend its inquiries to our navigation. 
At present commerce was heavily bur- 
thened, through the clogs put upon our 
navigation, particularly in that part of the 
kingdom to which he more immediately 
belonged; there a vessel cuuld scarcely 
cross a creek, without being put to as 
‘much expense and inconvenience for 
papers to warrant her sailing, as if she 
was clearing out for a long and extensive 
voyage abroad. Mr. Dempster pointed 
‘out the absurdity of several of our custom- 
house regulations, where, in respect to 
many commodities, a shipper who was 
about to send a cargo coastwise, was ob- 
liged to swear that he would-not carry the 
cargo abroad, although if he had only en- 
tered it for exportation, he would have 
been entitled to a drawback on the same 
identical commodity. In Scotland, how- 
ever, the difficulties upon merchants and 
shippers of goods were infinitely greater, 
in consequence of there not being at any 


of the Scotch custom-houses any table of 
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established fees. Mr. Dempster con- 
cluded with moving for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the state of 
our fisheries, navigation and commerce. 
Mr. Chancellor /itt said, he trusted the 
state of the country, in respect to its fi- 
nances, was sufficiently felt by them all, 
to render it unnecessary for him to say 
any thing by way of strengthening the 
impression ;‘ neither did any thing the 
hon. gentleman had said on that head re- 
quire any very minute discussion at that 
moment. He gave the hon. gentleman 
his hearty thanks for the manner in which 
he had brought the subject forward. It 
was most undoubtedly true, that, without 
finding a surplus for the sinking fund, it 
would be impossible for this country to 
look for relief; to the provision of that 
surplus his views had been directed from 
the first moment that he was able to con- 
sider a question of finance ; and since ad- 
ditional taxes must unavoidably be laid on 
the public, he trusted the people were 
determined manfully to look their situa- 
tion in the face, and cheerfully to bear 
those burthens which the exigency of 
affairs rendered absolutely unavoidable. 
There was one assertion, however, made 
by the hon. gentleman, in which he could 
not concur, and that was, that the whole 
of the sinking fund was absorbed: it was 


true that the deficiencies of late years 


had been extremely large, and those def- 
ciencies had been made good out of the 
sinking fund; but the sinking fund itself 
had been gradually improving and in- 
creasing for many years. This he thought 
necessary to declare, lest an idea might 
go abroad, that our situation was worse 
than it really was; and bad, indeed, 
should he have thought it, had the fact 
stood exactly as the hon. gentleman had 
stated it. With regard to the motion, he 
feared that in its present form it would 
open so extensive a field for inquiry, that 
it would operate against the purpose for 
which it was made, and servé only to rivet 
and fix on the minds of the public addi- 
tional proofs of the necessity for regula- 
tion and reform in a vast variety of im- 
portant particulars, without enabling the 
House to take decisive measures respect- 
ing any one of them: he submitted it, 
therefore, to the hon. gentleman, whe- 
ther, in their present situation, it would 
not be more prudent to narrow the ground 
of inquiry, and to select some particular 
object which might be investigated, and 
respecting which regulations might be 
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provided even in the course of the present 
session. Many of the points to which the 
hon. gentleman had drawn the attention 
of the House, had been for some time 
under consideration, and the inquiries re- 
specting several of them were so near 
completion, that something was intended 
to be proposed upon them very shortly. 
The burthens upon commerce, from 
. Custom-house regulations in particular, 
had been, as it was well known, long under 
consideration; the fisheries, therefore, 
seemed to him to be the object which it 
- would be proper to select for inquiry. 

Mr. Dempster said, he had no objection 
to alter his motion agreeably to the right 
hon. gentleman’s intimation. He would 
not at that time enter into a premature 
debate upon finance, or, he flattered him- 
self, he could shew that his assertion re- 
specting the sinking fund was well 
founded. 

Mr. ‘Hussey was glad his hon. friend 
had consented to alter his motion, be- 
cause, undoubtedly, had it gone so ex- 
tensively as it stood at first, it would 
‘have been liable to objection. He sup- 
ported Mr. Dempster’s assertion respect- 
ing the sinking fund, observing, that he 
had obviously not meant that there was an 
‘end of the sinking fund, but that the 
-whole of its produce had of late been ap- 
plied in aid of the taxes provided to raise 
the money to pay the interest of the na- 
‘tional debt. Mr. Hussey reasoned upon 
the necessity of paying off a part of that 
debt, as the only possible means of ob- 
taining relief from our burthens. He ap- 
proved of the idea of appointing a com- 
mittee for that purpose, declaring it would 
be extremely wrong to trust those with 
‘the management of: the discharge of the 
-debt, who had been instrumental in its 
accumulation. He threw out a hint, that 
-one ‘way to lessen the debt would be 
‘to lower the interest; this, he said, -he 
‘was aware could not be done without the 
consent of the public creditors: but he 
‘hoped every body would concur in lend- 
-ing a hand to so necessary a work. 
Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that much as 
‘he thought the particular application to 
the consideration of all questions of fi- 
nance, that distinguished the hon. gentle- 
‘man who spoke last, deserved the thanks 
of that House and of the country, he 
- could not suffer a single word to fall from 
that hon. gentleman, at which his feelings 
and his judgment revolted, without rising 
to take suine notice of it. So far was he 
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from according with the opinion just hinted 
by the hon. gentleman, that although he 
Was most sincerely anxious for the dimi- 
nution and discharge of the national debt, 
he hoped a means of effecting those de- 
sirable purposes might be found, proceed- 
Ing upon principles consistent not only 
with the national credit, in the technical 
sense of the word ‘ credit,’ but consistent 
likewise with the national honour; and 
that no idea of lowering the interest of 
the public creditor, or of consenting to 
lower it, even should the public creditor 
be willing to accede to such an alteration, 
would ever be entertained, much less pro- 
ceeded upon. 

The motion was amended as follows: 
‘¢ That a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the British fisheries, 
and into the most effectual means for their 
improvement and extension: and report 
the same from time to time, with their 
opinions, to the House.” It was then put, 
and carried. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Budget. 
June $0. The order of the day being 
read, the House went into a committee of 
Ways and Means. Upon which, . 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to open the 
budget of the year. It was a task, he 
said, which no man would covet, and 
which every man would believe was a task 
of necessity and not of choice. The ne- 
cessity of the country rendered the busi- 
ness of this day more heavy, and conse- 
quently more irksome than it ever was on 
any preceding occasion to any minister; 
and he undertook it with a perfect sense 
how unequal he was to the task, and how 
much he stood in need of the indulgence 
of the House. He had one comfort, 
however, which was, that he found this 
necessity in the office which he filled; he 
did net create it; it was entailed upon 
the office by those who were his predeces- 
sors, and it became his duty to enter on a 
most important weight of finance and tax- 
ation. He had confidence in the good 
sense and patriotism of the people of Eng- 
land, that they would provide for the ne- 
cessary services of the year, as well as for 
the remainder of that heavy load of debt 
which we had so unfortunately incurred 
in the course of the last most expensive 
war. We must meet our situation fairly ; 
we must look it in the face ; and he should 
consider himself as wanting in feeling, 
duty, and gratitude, if he should decline, 
from motives of personal security, the 
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irksome office of winding up the accounts 
of the war, and closing them by the pro- 
vision of taxes that would answer the 
whole of what we owed. It was certainly 
a most unpleasant thing to propose a loan 
in a year of peace ; but gentlemen would 
remember, that it was yet but the second 
ear of peace, and that yet we had not 
een able so to regulate our establish- 
ments as to know precisely what would be 
the amount of our civil expense. He 
could assure the House, that his Majesty’s 
present ministers had attended with the 
utmost assiduity to the reduction of every 
branch of the expense of government, and 
he trusted the benefits of those reductions 
would be felt. In the mean time he threw 
himself on the generosity and candour of 
the House while he proceeded to state the 
business of the day. It was first his duty 
to state the amount of the services of the 
current yedr, shewing what were alread 
provided for, what were already voted, 
and what yet remained both of supply and 
ways and means to be brought forward. 
It was, secondly, his duty to state the 
amount of the unfunded debt, and the 
mode which he proposed to settle that 
most important account. And, thirdly, 
he would state to the committee the taxes 
which he proposed to move for, as likely 
_ to produce the necessary annuities for the 
loan as well as for the unfunded debts. 
And first, he should state the amount of 
the current services of the year. The 
navy amounted to 3,159,690/., the ord- 
mance to 610,149/., and the army to 
4,064,594/., from which, however, there 
was to be deducted a sum of savings 
, amounting to 423,000/., which had been 
voted in a former year, but which were 
saved ; the actual sum of the army, there- 
fore,. was 3,640,814/. for the service of 
the current year. The deficiencies amount- 
edto 167,670/. The sum of Exchequer bills 
in circulation was 2,500,000/., aad which, 
in stating the current service, must be pro- 
vided for; though it was his idea, that for 
the U phatan session they might be pro- 
vided for by issuing an equal number ; be- 
sides, there were already voted for the 
Levant Company, 11,830/. and two other 
small sums, which made the whole of the 
services for the year already voted amount 
to8,843,310/. and for which the Househad 
only provided 2,750,000I. by the Land and 
Malt-tax bills. Besides this sum there 
were yet various things to be taken into 
the notice of the House, as yet to be voted 
for the service of the year. There were 
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two millions due to the Bank of England, 
which they had lent to the public as a 
douceur for the renewal of their charter; 
but he had such confidence in the pa. 
triotism and public spirit of that company, 
and in their desire of assisting the nation 
whenever they could do it without injury 
to their own interest, that he believed 
means might be found to satisfy the Bank 
without repayment of the sum this year; 
but it was to be considered in the amount 
of the services. There was a sum of 
120,000/. wanted to replace sums voted 
out of the civil list by addresses of the 
House. In speaking of the civil list he 
must also inform the House, that notwith- 
standing all the care which had been taken 
to make it equal to the expense, there was 
yet an accumulating arrear which would 
oblige ministers to come to the House, 
and-which would in future be stated to 
them at large. The next service to be 
voted was 25,000/. for Somerset-house ; 
and there were several other services, such 
as the government of Nova Scotia, and 
the African company ; and altogether the 
amount of the current services would be 
no less than 14,181,240/. Towards this 
sum the House had already granted the 
Land and ae ee z bes two millions 
due to the Bank wo e tponed ; 
the sum of the Exchequer bills would 
provided for by issuing of the same 

tity. He would take the sinking fund up 
to the 5th of April 1785 for no more 
than one million, and he was well war- 
ranted in saying, that for so much it would 
certainly be productive, He was also to 
state there were in the Exchequer the sum 
of 100,000/. of surplusses, which would go 
towards the services of the year. These, 
therefore, making altogether upwards of 
eight millions, there would remain six 
millions still to be provided for. 

It was undoubtedly, he said, an un- 
gracious thing to be under the necessity 
of borrowing money in peace; but, as he 
had already stated, we were so lately re- 
lieved from a burthensome war, that we 
were not yet able to level our establiish- 
ments. In settling a loan for this sum of 
six millions, he had carried into execution 
what he had suggested on a former occa- 
sion, a fair and substantial competition 
between two sets of money-lenders. It 
was settled that the lenders should receive 
100/. of 3 per cents.; 504. of 4 per 
cents; 5s. 6d. of long annuities, and 
three-fifths of a lottery ticket in a lotter 
of 36,000 tickets, for every 100i. whi 
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they advanced. He trusted that the 
House would consider these terms as be- 
neficial. By the latest accounts from the 
Stock Exchange the day before the 3 per 
cents were at 594, from which, in settling 
the terms, 14 was to be taken as the half 
year’s interest then due; and therefore 
allowing in both the fund for this interest, 
the terms which were settled were as fol- 
low: 100l. of 3 per cents taken at 57/.; 
50/. of 4 per cents 37/. 8s. 9d. ; 5s. 6d. of 
along annuity, valued at 4/. 17s. 112d. 
Those together amounted to 99l. 19s. afd. 
And this in fact was all that the public 
had to pay; but it was not all that the 
money-lenders were to receive. The lot- 
tery ticket was not out of the public pocket, 
but it was avaluable douceur. The three- 
fifthe of a lottery ticket was valued at 
2/. 8s. making 102/. 7s. 2id. In calcu- 
Jating this matter, it might perhaps also 
be taken into the view of the House, the 
benefit which the money-lenders might 
gain by the discount. This was only a 
probable gain, since it depended on their 
prompt payment. He would, however, 
state what that discount was, that the 
House might be in possession of the whole 
of the douceur. According to the terms 
of payment in his motion, the discount 
would amount to 1/. 7s. 2d. And there- 
fore the whole sum thus stated would be 
for every 100/., 103/. 145. 43d. 

These, he said, were, in his mind, terms 
ample and sufficient for the money-lenders, 
and beneficial to the public. He thought 
that the competition had been productive 
of much good. He assured the House, 
upon his honour, that not one shilling of 
the loan was reserved by him. One con- 
dition of the bargain, before it was struck, 
was, that the holders of the loan should 
have the exclusive distribution of it, and 
that the only reserve should be the usual 
’ sum for the public companies. 

The next object to which he desired to 
draw the attention of the House, was the 
unfunded debt. It was his most anxious 
wish to have brought forward and provided 
a fund for the whole of this debt; the 
amount of the unfunded navy was 
13,000,000/., Ordnance, 1,000,0002. He 
wished, he said, to .have funded the whole 
of this sum, that we might have wound up 
“the account of the war, and by that meahs 
be able to see the whole of our situation, 
and have the comfortable reflection that 
we had reached the end of our exigencies. 
This was his anxious desire, for the pur- 
pose of establishing our credit, and of 
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shewing the world that we were equal to 
the engagements into which we had en- 
tered. The money-lenders, however, and 
other gentlemen conversant with the Stock 
Exchange, with whom he had treated on 
the subject, assured him that such a quan- 
tity of floating stock coming into the 
market must materially affect the price 
of the stocks, and that in particular they 
could not furnish the loan at terms so- 
good. After an arduous, effort for the 
whole, he was obliged to compound the 
business, and therefore he proposed to 
fund 6,600,000/. of the unfunded fourteen 
millions. 

At the same time, however, as the un- 
funded debt bore an interest of 4 pér cent. 
it was his intention to propose taxes which 
should produce the sum of 4 per cent. for 
the remainder of the outstanding debt 
which was not now to be funded; so that 
in a future session, when a fund was to be 
provided for this remaining sum, nothing 
farther would be wanted than the differ- 
ence between 4 per cent. and the terms 
which it might be judged necessary to give 
to the subscribers to such fund, on such 
operation ; and this, he said, would not be 
a difficult task. The weight of the busi- 
ness would now be got over, and the world 
would perceive an evident and serious dis- 
position in government to support the 
credit of the country and the faith of the 
nation. Taking therefore all these things 
together, the annuity on the sum to be 
borrowed, and the interest of 4 per cent. 
on the remainder of the unfunded debt, 
he had to provide by the taxes which he 
should propose about 900,000/.a year. Of 
this sum, the annuity on the loan would be 
315,000/.; interest of the debt to be funded 
would be somewhat more than 315,000/. ; 
and the interest of 4 per cent. on the re- 
mainder of the unfunded debt, if it should 
amount to seven millions of pounds, would 
be in all 280,000/., making 910,000/. It 


i was always his idea, that a fund at a high 


rate of interest was better to the country 
than those at low rates; that a 4 per cent. 
was preferable to a 3 per cent. and a 5 per 
cent. better than a 4. The reason was, 
that in all operations of finance we should 
have {in our view a plan of redemption. 
Gradually to redeem and to extinguish 
our debt ought ever to be the wise pur- 
suit of government, and every scheme and 
operation of finance should be directed to 
that end, and managed with that view. 
With those sentiments he certainly should 
have preferred to have settled the loan iz 
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a 5 percent. fund; but the money-lenders 
informed him, that it was too much to 
bring into the market in any one fund, 
taking it together with the unfunded debt ; 
and therefore he had only leave to make 
his option between the loan and subscrip- 
tion, which of the two he would choose to 
prefer for the 5 per cent. fund; and he 
made his election of the latter. Hoe rea- 
sons were, for choosing the subscription in 
preference to the loan for the new fund of 
5 per cent. first, that undoubtedly the new 
fund was an experiment, and that if even 
the experiment should fail, the mischief 
would be less material in the subscription 
than in the loan. We might adventure on 
this new ground with more confidence in 
the one case thanthe other. ‘The holders 
of navy bills and ordnance debentures 
were already committed; they had already 
trusted the public; whereas, if this new 
fund had been offered to the other, we 
should have had to combat with all the 
caprices of the money-lenders, and with 
all the indisposition which he confessed 
there was in the market to a high rate of 
interest. 

This indisposition of the public toa 5 
per cent. fund was given when he threw 
out this idea before, as the principal argu- 
ment against the adventure. It was true 
that it was not so well relished; but the 
idea of redemption was ever present to his 
mind. The public ought never to look on 
redemption as a chimerical idea; for inde- 
pendent of every other advantage, the im- 
pression which it gave to the world, the 
prospect which it held out, and the dispo- 
sition in ourselves which it manifested, was 
favourable to our credit. But it was said 
that the public would object to a 5 per 
cent. fund, because it might be at any time 
redeemed without suflering, and the 
money-lenders had no certainty in such a 
fund. Might not this however be got over 
by rendering the proposed fund irredeem- 
able for a stated time? A 5 per cent. fund, 
estimating it at the present rate of the 
several funds, might with confidence be 
supposed to bear the price of 95, and that 
was the price which it ought tobear. At 
whatever less he took it, so much more we 
were obliged to pay upon account of this 
fund, than what we might transact the 
business for in the other funds. But he 
thought we might permit the fund to be 
taken two per cent. lower, and stil] make 
an advantageous bargain for the public. 
To estimate that fund at 93, and to make 
it irredeemable for thirty years, the loss 
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would be two shillings; but even with this 
present loss per cent. we should be consi- 
derably advantaged by the redemption at 
the end of thirty years. There was an- 
other plan in his eye, which perhaps he 
should prefer, and that was to make it 
irredeemable until a certain proportion 
should be redeemed of the present existing 
funds. This, in our present circumstances, 
he did not consider as an improper idea, 
for the other funds would now be the most 
advantageous for such an operation of 
finance; and certainly of all other funds 
the 4 per cents. would be the most eligible. 
It was his idea that this fund might be 
made irredeemable until 25 millions of the 
present existing funds should be redeemcd. 

Having premised this, he said it was his 
intention to propose to the committee to 
create a new 5 per cent. stock, irredeem- 
able either for a time, or until 25 millions 
of the old funds should be extinguished, 
and to estimate this stock at 93. He had 
Jately given his opinion on the sacredness 
of public faith, and on the strict regard 
which was to be paid to every engagement 
into which weentered. In the settlement 
of this new fund, regard, however, should 
be paid to the titles of the several holders 
of the unfunded debt. ‘Their pretensions 
were by no means equal; a in order, 
therefore, to do fair justice both to the 
public and the holders, it was his idea to 
divide them into classes. The sum which 
he proposed to fund would bring down 
the navy bills to the end of June, 1782. 
By dividing them into classes of three 
months each, the principle of fairness 
might be pursued. 

The first class would take in the holders 
of bills in June, July, and August, 1781; 
and as they had held them s0 long in their 
hands, it was his idea that they should be 
taken at par, by which they woud have a 
profit ample and abundant, for it would 
amount to.8 per cent.’ To reduce them 
to a standard of equality, in proportion to 
the time which they had severally held 
them, was the object which he bad in 
view; and perhaps to take them at the 
discount in the market would be a fair way. 
By the equalizing rule, therefore, the next 
class containing the next three months of 
September, October, and November, 1781, 
should be. taken at a discount of 4 per 
cent; the next three months at a dis- 
count of one pound more; and the next 
and last class, containing 4 months, to 
bring it down to the period, at a still far- 
ther discount of one pound, By thus 
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means it was that the interest on this 5 
per cent. stock would amount to some- 
what more than $15,000/. a year. He 
trusted that the House would agree with 
him in his ideas on this proposition : and 
he would now proceed to state the taxes 
which he thought would be proper for the 
roduction of this immense sum. 

In order to pay the interest of the loan, 
and the interest of the remaining un- 
funded debt, an annual sum amounting to 
something more than 900,000%. would be 
to be raised; he therefore was come at 
the most painful part of the task he had 
to go through that day, viz. the proposing 
- taxes to be laid on the public to produce 
solargeasum. He lamented exceedingly 
that it should be necessary to impose 80 


heavy a burthen on those who were 80 
deeply laden already, but the necessit 


was too obvious, and could not be avoided. 
In selecting such taxes as would produce 
the enormous sum of 900,000/. the task 
‘was extremely difficult, and extremely 
- disagreeable. The first object that his 
duty led him to look to,‘in the choice of 
additional taxes, was to hit upon such as 
should be most likely to be productive ; 
as the committee must be 
convinced, impossible to find taxes eX- 
tremely productive that were not at the 
same time extremely burthensome. In 
executing this very spy Sheer duty, he 
had acted to the best of his judgment, and 
‘chosen such out of the many that had 
suggested themselves to his mind, and 
‘been suggested to him by others, as ap- 
peared to be the most likely to be ‘phan 
tive, and at the same time were the most 
equitable. In hazarding new taxes, & 
great deal must unavoidably be trusted to 
experiment ; it was impossible, therefore, 
for any person in the situation that he 
stood in, to answer for the exact sums 
‘ they were to produce; all that be or any 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer could do, 
was to reduce their calculations upon the 
roduce of new taxes as near to & Cer- 
tainty as possible ; and after all, a great 
deal must depend upon trial, whence alone 
‘their defects could be discovered, and 
new regulations applied to assist their col- 
lection and increase their produce. There 
had been deficiencies in all the new taxes, 
which deficiencies had been in a great de- 
ee cured by the subsequent regulations 
that parliament had from time to time 
made with respect to those taxes; in like 
ymanner must the House proceed with the 
taxes he was about to propose. One ob- 
{ VOL, XXIV. ] ‘ 
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and that would 
be a general one, would be made to the 
proposition which he meant to bring for- 
ward was, that the taxes to be raised were 
unexampled. He begged genticmen to 
consider that the circumstance under 
which they were necessary, had no pre- 
cedent in our history. He trusted at the 
same time that no exception would be 
thought solid or efficient, which did not 
by fair and logical deduction outweigh the 
advantage which must arise from any par- 
ticular tax on the whole. He doubted 
not but gentlemen were of opinion with 
him, that at this time it was impossible to 
select any tax which would not be an ob- 
ject of dislike to that class of men on 
whom it operated most sensibly ; and there- 
fore when all others were convinced of its 
utility and de ain their murmuring 
ought not to defeat it, That they should 
prove unexceptionable to that House and 
to the public, was, he was aware, a great 
deal more than he had any right to expect ; 
he hoped, however, they would .be ound 
so far unexceptionable, that there could 
not be stated any fundamental objections 
against them. 

Having thus prefaced the mention of 
them, Mr. Pitt said, the article he meant 
to propose, as the first of the long cata- 
logue of taxation he had to state to the 
committee, was an article of such general 
consumption, that it was almost in univer- 
sal use; he meant 8 tax upon hats. The 
object of this tax, he observed, was of so 
many different descriptions, that it was 
impossible for him to ollow them, or to 
apportion his tax according to the various 
qualities and prices of the hats that were 
worn by the various orders of persons in 
this kingdom; he was obliged, therefore, 
to divide them into general classes ; hats 
made solely of felt, and hats in the manu- 
facture of which there were other mate- 
rials mixed. Upon the latter, he meant 
to lay a tax of 2s. each hat, and a tax of 
6d. a hat on these made of felt. Accord- 
ing to the most accurate account of the 
re of hats manufactured in this king- 

om that had been handed to him, it ap- 
peared that four 
tured every year, 
exported. Say, 


one-third of that number was of telt, 
the remaining two-thirds mixed, the pro- 
duce of the tax would be 150,000/. at 
which sum he took it. 
‘As the tax he had mentioned was upon 
[3 U] : 
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&n article consumed exclusively by men, 
80 the tax he was about to mention would 
affect articles worn as exclusively by the 
other sex; it was a tax upon ribbons; to 
which he should add gauzes. In order to 
come at the quantity of ribbon made in 
the kingdom, he had procured an account 
of the number of looms employed in 
weaving that manufacture, and he found 
the amount to be more than 25,000/., and 
that the whole produced 71,136,000 yards 
a year; allowing, therefore, for the num- 
ber of Jooms occasionally unemployed, 
and taking them at 19,000, the produce 
would be 120,000/., laying the tax pro- 
portionally to the width and substance of 
the ribbons, from a penny upon a dozen 
yards, up to a penny per yard. 

The third article he would mention, was 
undoubtedly a necessary of life, viz. coals; 
but as the duties on coals stood at present, 
they were exceedingly unequally laid. It 
was painful to him to tax that, without 
which we could not subsist: he would 
trust, however, that the patriotism and 
good sense of the people would reconcile 
them to the idea of this very severe 
burthen; but the aim of this tax was rather 
to oblige those who did not pay the same 
duties as were paid by all who lived in 
London, and who were supplied with 
coals out of the port of London, than to 
Jay an additional tax on those who paid 
the high duties upon that article. The 
iast duty imposed upon all coals imported 
into the port of London, was 3s. per 
chaldron. This had originally been a 
local duty, it having been imposed to raise 
a fund for the building of churches in the 
city. In the original imposition of it, 
therefore, it certainly was perfectly just 
to make the city of London, which was 
benefited by having the churches in ques- 
tion built, bear the expense exclusively ; 
but as soon as the purpose was com- 
pleted, it was considered as a public duty, 
and so it had continued ever since: what 
he meant, therefore, was to lay the same 
duty upon coals used in inland consump- 
tion, and for exportation, which he con- 
ceived was nothing more than was per- 
fectly just and equitable, since no duty 
was paid but the 5s. port duty at any 
other port than that of London, while the 
port of London paid 8s., and nothing was 
paid on the consumption of coals unlanded 
or exported into Ireland. He said, he 
was aware that it might be objected that 
this tax would materially affect our manu- 
facturing towns: in order to obviate any 
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objections of that kind, he. wished to 
exempt manufactures of a particular de- 
scription; those, he said, which had a 
competition with manufacturés of other 
countries. He thought we ought to 
stretch every point that our manufacturers, 
who dealt in articles in which they were 
likely to be rivalled by others, ought to 
be able to meet them on equal terms, both 
in foreign markets and our own. An 
exemption from the present duty ought, 
therefore, in his opinion, to be extended 
to all such manufactures, and to no others. 
He should calculate the net produce at 
150,000/. | 

The fourth subject of his proposed 
taxes, was a tax upon horses: he said, he 
meant not to comprehend every descrip- 
tion within the view of this tax, but to 
exempt all horses used for the purposes of 
trade and agriculture, and to confine it to 
horses kept for the saddle, or to be put 
in carriages used solely for pleasure. The 
amount of the tax he should propose to be 
10s. a year for each horse; and when it 
was considered that almost every farmer 
in the kingdom kept at least one horse for 
the saddle, it was not too high a calcula- 
tion to rate the number at 14 in every 
parish; he estimated the produce there- 
fore of this tax at 100,000/. 

The next tax he proposed was an addi- 
tional excise duty on printed and stained 
linens and calicoes. These. articles, he 
said, were more than 20 per cent. cheaper 
now than they had been during the war, 
and cotton was also much cheaper. As 
the last duties had not at all checked the 
consumption of these manufactures, but 
as, on the contrary, their consumption and 
use were considerably increasing, it ap- 
peared to him to be an article that without 
any detriment would bear an additional 
duty; he meant, therefore, to propose to 
the committee, an additional duty of 
about 10 per cent. according to the quality. 
This there would be no expense in col- 
lecting, and the produce of it he estimated 
at 120,000/. . 

The sixth article was a necessary of life, 
and a necessary as indispensable with the 
poorest as with the richest family in the 
kingdom: it was an article which however 
had not been touched since the reign of 
queen Anne, and which he was seriously 
concemed that he was under the necessi 
of subjecting to a new impost: the tru 
was, nothing but the urgency of present 
exigence should have driven him to this 
and several other resources, which how- 
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ever, he trusted, would occasion the less 
uneasiness, as the duty on them would be 
but small. But although the poor would 
be affected by it, still what he meant to 
propose would affect the poor in so ve 

trifling a degree, that he flattered himself 
there would be no objection to it. What 
he meant was an additional duty on can- 
dies, of so small an amount as one 3d. in 
the pound. If he had been rightly in- 
formed, about 10 pounds of candles was 
the annual consumption of the lowest 
order of housekeepers; the family of our 
poorest cottagers therefore would only 
pay 5d. 4 year to this tax. He estimated 
the produce at 100,000/. | 

The next tax he should propose, was a 
duty to be paid on licenses to be granted 
to traders dealing in exciseable commo- 
dities. ‘This, he said, was a plan that had 
been recommended by the commissioners 
of the board of excise, and even desired 
by many respectable and capital dealers 
in the sort of goods, the venders of which 
were to be the object of it. The produce 
of it he estimated at 80,000/. It was a 
matter of some difficulty to fix the precise 
price of the several licenses. The dis- 
tillers, he thought, might be about 50. on 
account of some advantages which he 
specified as peculiar to that line of busi- 
mess. Brewers, distillers of vinegar, and 
printers of calico, might be rated at 101. 
and a great many other intermediate 
dealers in the same description of goods, 
according to the extent and profit of their 
respective modes of business. 

The eighth was a tax on bricks and tiles. 
There were about 105 millions of bricks 
made and used in and near London; near 
Manchester, Birmingham, and in the rest 
of the middle counties, about the same 
quantity; and the same quantity again 
throughout the rest of the kingdom. He 
meant therefore to lay a tax of 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000 on bricks. He estimated the 
annual consumption at 300 million; the 
produce he should take at 50,000/. only, 
including the sum to be drawn by a duty 
on tiles. : 

The next tax he had to propose, was 
one i qualifications for shooting, and 
upon deputations taken out from lords of 
manors to kill game. It had not been in 
his power to ascertain the number of 
manors in this kingdom; but calculating 
that there were three people in oy 
parish who qualified themselves to kill 
game, charging them with a guinea each 
upon registering their qualification with 
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the clerk of the peace, he should suppose 
it would at least produce 30,000/. 

The next was an additional tax upon 
paper. The 
sumed yearly had not decreased by the 
late duties having been imposed, and from 
its bulk and weight it could not easily be 
smuggled. He should propose therefore 
one-third of the present duty, which he 
estimated at 18,000/. | 

The tenth and last was a tax upon 
hackney coaches: he meant that the 
keeper of each figure should pay 5s. 
weekly for a license; and when the great 
avidity with which figures were applied 
for, he flattered himself this tax would not 
be thought oppressive. He estimated it 
at 12,000/. 

These were the several articles of taxa- 
tion to which he had turned for the present; 
he calculated that they would produce 
930,000/. He apologized for having so 
long fatigued the committee, but said, he 
trusted they would see it had been una- 
voidable: in order not to add to that 
fatigue, he declared he had Purposs'y 
avoided going into a full detail of the regu- 
lations meant to make a part of the several 
Bills that would be necessary to be 
brought in upon the subject of the taxes 
he had proposed. He only hoped he had 
been able to convey the respective taxes 
and the doctrines of finance, that he had 
taken the liberty to dwell upon, clearly 
and intelligibly to the understandings of 
the committee: in the discussion of the 
subject, he’ hoped the committee would 
see that he had done that which his duty 
directed, without regard to his own incli- 
nation or ease. He was not conscious of 
having left any matter untouched that 
was important for that House or for the 

ublic to be apprized of; onthe contrary, 
he had studiously endeavoured to do what 
he held to be the indispensable duty of 
every person honoured with the high office 
he held, viz. to disguise nothing from the 
public that affected their real interest, but 


uantity of this article con-. 


to bring every pane forward; and - 


however great the personal risk and in- 
convenience, however great the danger of 


incurring popular odium, by DEOpOE 


heavy burthens on the people might be, 
not to shrink from that painful act of duty, 
if such burthens were by the exigency of 
affairs required to be imposed. He con- 
cluded with moving his first resolution. 
Mr. Foz rose, not he said to attempt to 
follow the right hon. gentleman through 
the vast field of finance that he had gone 
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over, but to make a few remarks on some 

arts of his speech. Many of the sub- 
jects’ that he had stated, would come 
under discussion hereafter, and there 
would be fitter opportunities for debating 
them than the present; all he wished to 
say upon tlie propositions of the day was, 
that the right hon. gentleman had infinite 
merit in having brought forward so much 
of the unfunded debt in the course of 
the present session as he had done; too 
much praise could not be given him on 
this head, and he, for one, was very ready 
immediately to declare that he was de- 
cidedly of this opinion. What he rose 
more particularly to say was, that he was 
happy to find the right hon. gentleman 
had made his loan this year exactly on 
the principles upon which the loan of the 
last year had been made; and he hoped 
that henceforward that House would 
hear no more of the nonsensical clamour 
that had been raised, under the fallacious 
notion that 2) millions of debt had been 
incurred in order to raise 12 millions of 
money. In settling his loan, the right 
hon. gentleman had acted wisely in 
getting the money for the public upon 
the best terms he could, without going 
into the consideration whether this or 
that particular fund was the most capable 
of redemption; and when he said this, 
Mr. Fox desired he might not be so 
grossly misunderstood, as to have it sup- 
posed that he was an enemy to redemp- 
tion, or that he was adverse to the paying 
off the national debt; he spoke directly 
with opposite feelings, and it was with a 
view of paying or rather of diminishing 
our national debt, that he always argued 
as he had done, that loans ought to be 
made as well as they could, and that the 
public ought not, from any prejudice of 
preference of one fund over another, to 
be burthened with a larger annuity than 
was necessary. With regard to the ideas 
suggested by the right hon. gentleman in 
favour of a five per cent. fund, his opinion 
upon that subject was well known; and 
he begged to have it understood, that it 
wag not in the least shaken by any thing 
that had been said that day. As to what 
the right hon. gentleman had said, of 
making a 5 per cent. fund irredeemable 
for a number of years, it was undoubtedly 
the only way to make it fetch its price in 
the market; but he could not but think 
that the right hon. gentleman had taken it 
too high. The price of stocks always 
depended, in his mind, not upon what 
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price they ought in reason and by fair 
calculation to bear, but by what they did 
actually bear, viz. what those who dealt in 
them, what the money lenders were ready 
to take them at. Thus, for instance, the 
right hon. gentleman valued his five aga 
cents. with which he meant to pay off a 
part of the navy debt, at 95 and 93; he 
could not but think he rdted them too 
high, and that the navy-bill holder, al- 
though he might possibly consent to take 
them, would estimate them in his own 
opinion at 90, or perhaps 91. With re- 
gard to the nght hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment upon the difference between a $ 
per cent. and a five per cent. if the latter 
was made irredeemable for 30 years, un- 
doubtedly the public paid an annuity of 
two shillings for that time, for the right 
to redeem them at the expiration of that 
period ; but the case the right hon. gen- 
tleman had put did not depend upon cal- 
culation, it was an hypothesis and nothing 
else. If the funds could be bought up 
lower at the end of 20 or 30 years, the 
public did pay an annuity of two shillings 
for the right to buy them up under that 
advantage ; but if they could not, at the 
end of 20 or 30 years, be so redeemed at 
a low rate, the public would have paid the 
annuity for nothing. The difference be- 


tween a 3 per cent. and a 5 per cent. 


loan, Mr. Fox said, was a difference in the 
one case in favour of the lender, in the 
other, in favour of the borrower ; the for- 
mer would certainly prefer that fund the 
least likely to be redeemed, the latter, 
that most likely and most capable of re- 
demption. With regard to the taxes, in- 
disputably the money must be raised ; and 
so fully convinced was he of this fact, that 
without meaning to bind any other gen- 
tleman to the same line of conduct, he 
pega himself to give the right hon. 
gentleman his support; by which he did 
not mean to support him in the taxes at 
all hazards, but as far as upon discussion 
of the subject in future, the taxes pro- 
pe that day should appear to be the 
est that could be suggested. Indeed, so 
sensible was he of the necessity of raising 
taxes, that there were hardly any taxes 
the right hon. gentleman could have pro- 
posed, that he should have thought him- 
self, from the situation he had held, en- 
titled to oppose. When the taxes the 
committee had heard that day came under 
consideration, he should discuss them 
more minutely than it was possible for 
him to do then. There was one tax, how- 
€ 


ever, that he could not but say he thought 
a strange one, aod that was the tax on 


ribbons. If he taok the calculation rightly, . 


to make out the produce of that tax, 
every individual female, from the infant just 
born to the adult of any age, must be sup- 
posed to consume or use at least 20 yards 
of ribbon a year [ Mr. Pitt nodded assent. ] 
‘Mr. Fox said, this sppeared to him to be 
scarcely credible. He farther observed, 
that most of the taxes were upon the di- 
rect necessaries of life, which he hoped 
would convince gentlemen, that the situa- 
tion of the country was such as required 
bold and effectual measures to be taken to 
retrieve it; and that they would join in 
supporting the minister in carrying those 
taxes into effect, which were so obviously 
called for by the exigency of affairs. Mr. 
Fox asked Mr. Pitt what security the navy 
holder in the first class who did not choose 
to subscribe to the 5 per cents was to 
have for.the payment of his bill, and whe- 
ther in that case a bill-holder of the second 
. class was to stand in the shoes of the first 
class bill-holder so refusing to become a 
subscriber ? 

Mr. Pitt said, he would very readily 
give every satisfaction in his power to the 
committee, or to the right hon. gentleman 
who had opened the business in a manner 
so perfectly liberal and candid. The 
navy bill-holders who did not choose to 

become subscribers, . would have the same 
security for the payment of their bills that 
they had now, and had hithertohad. . The 
public faith was pledged to them for pay- 
ment of the debt, but the public was not 
compellable to make such payment but 
at its own convenience. ' 

The Earl of Surrey briefly went through 
the taxes, most of which he thought un- 

. objectionable; but he seriously advised 
Mr. Pitt to consider the intended tax upon 
coals. He stated a variety of objections 
to-it, and said, if the right hon. gentle- 
man persisted in it, it would be warmly. 
remonstrated against from various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Sir John Wrottesley professed himself a 
friend to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but most earnestly exhorted him to aban- 
don the intended tax upon coals, and to 
substitute some other. If that tax were 
to be imposed, it would go near to ruin 
50,000 manufacturers in the county of 
Stafford. . 

Sir James Johnstone highly approved 
the intended tax on qualifications to shoot 
and deputations to kill game. Our game 
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laws, as they stood, he said, he had ever 
considered as a disgrace to the country; 
they tended to enslave the people by 
wresting arms out of their hands ; ‘but the 
intended tax would operate as it ought to 
do, and fall upon the proper objects. He 
oniy wished the tax to be double on those 
who registered their s eonlama to shoot; 
for surely if a game-keeper was to pay a 
guinea for a deputation, a gentleman 
might well afford to pay two guineas for 
the register of quahfications to shoot 


game. 

Sir M. W. Ridley argued strenuous) 
against the intended coal duty. e 
pointed out the manifest inconvenience it 
would load many of his constituents with, 
and in particular by drawing so much 
ready money from them. He asked how 
was it to be collected? Was an exciseman 
to be stationed at the mouth of every pit ? 
He also asked, whether the tax was meant 
to be extended to the collieries of Scot- 
Jand? 

Sir W. Molesworth deprecated the coal 
tax. He declared that the mines in the 
county he represented could not be 
worked, if any additional expense was 
thrown upon them. 

After some further conversation the 
several Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Affairs 
of the East India Company.| July 2. 
The order of the day having been moved, 
for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee ef the whole House, to take into 
consideration the petition of the East In- 
dia Company, the Report of the court of 
directors, stating the affairs of the Com- 
pany, and the Report of the committee of 
the House, appointed to examine into the 
facts stated in the Report of the directors, 
and those papers having been severally re- 
ferred to the committee, the Speaker left 
the chair. | . 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt then rose and said, 
that although the papers upon the table 
involved in them many important and. 
complicated considerations that would 
necessarily call for a full discussion, yet 
he did not conceive that to be the proper 
moment to bring the discussion forwards, 
or that he should have any reason to take 
p any great portion of the time of the 
House in stating what he should think it 
necessary to say preparatory to his 
making the motion with which he intended 


‘to conclude, which would be simply a 


motion for leave to bring in a bill for the 
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relief of the East India Company. Future 
opportunities of discussion of all the affairs 
relative to India and to the Company would 
offer themselves in the progress of the 
Bill, and as that discussion must then be 
held, he should not for the present go 
much at large into the subject. The rise 
or the downfal of the Company's affairs 
was an object that was intimately con- 
nected with the vigour or decline of the 
British constitution, and every effort to 
extricate them from difficulties was a step 
towards national independence. Whatever 
the opinions of gentlemen might be 
respecting the course that parliament 
ought to take with the India Company, 
however involved their circumstances 
might eventually prove, or however much 
the regulation of their territorial con- 
cerns might be coupled with political 
disquisition, still it was his duty to enter 
speedily. upon the discussion of their af- 
fairs; and he would do it cheerfully, 
because he was conscious of the rectitude 
of his intentions. When the measure which 
he should propose came to be discussed, 
every circumstance of the Report would 
come properly into review; and in the 
mean time all that was necessary for the 
motion with which he intended to trouble 
the committee, and on which he appre- 
hended there could be little observation, 
was the general object of the Report, and 
the immediate measure which was neces- 
sary. In considering this, he would draw 
the committee to the three principal points 
in the Company’s present necessity. 

First, the debts which were due by the 
Company to the public by the accumula- 
tion of duties, and in the discharge of 
which unquestionably it would be requisite 

for the public to indulge them for a time. 
To postpone the duties for a time was 
certainly an inconvenience which. the 
public could hardly bear; but as it was so 
necessary to the Company, and as the in- 
convenience to the public, though mate- 
rial, would not be in any degree to be 
compared to the injury which they must 
sustain through the Company, if they 
should be distressed by forcing the pay- 
ment ; it was therefore his iclea, that time 
should be given to the Company to dis- 
charge this debt; but certainly no longer 
time be given than was actually necessary. 
The second subject was, the bills which 
were drawn upon the Company from 
India, part of which were now accepted, 
_ and part lying unaccepted, or of which 
notice was received. This was a question 
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infinitely ‘more doubtful and delicate than 
the preceding. It was easy to compre- 
hend. the whole extent of the injury which 
would be sustained by putting off the pay- 
ment of the duties; but it was not so 

to perceive all the evils which might fol- 
low from suffering the Company to accept 
the bills: which were, or which might be 
drawn in India. He wished to act in this 
matter with extreme caution; and he 
should certainly be happy in submitting 
his ideas, and in governing himself by the 
wisdom of the House, in striking the 
medium, and settling how far they ought 
to go, and where to stop in this business. 
The third point .was the dividend which 
the Company in their present circum- 
stances ought to make, and which might 
be regulated in this Bill, so as to enable 
the Company to act on a certain basis, 
without applying from time to time for 
authority to do it in a capricious way. 

On the-first point, namely, the post- 
poning of the duties, it was his opinion 
that they should be divided into parts, 
and that indulgence should be given to 
the Company to the end of the year 1785, 
for the last; that is to say, that the duties 
due up to a certain time should be paid in 
six months from January next, and the 
remainder, which might be due at the end 
of the year, should be paid in twelve 
months. Shorter time he did not think 
It would be advisable to give, for it was 
better to comply with the Company’s re- 

uest in this respect than to tie them 
i pe to severer terms, which might after- 
wards atturd them an arguinent for a fresh 
application. The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to state his ideas on the 
subject of the bills. Certainly it was ne- 
cessary that parliament should proceed 
with the utmost caution. Bills to a very 
considerable amount were already re- 
ceived and accepted. Bills to a much 
greater amount were announced, and more 
were expected. What was to be done in 
this business? The Company stated in 
their Report ara grounds of belief 
that they would be in circumstances to 
answer their demands. They exposed 
what they believed to be the real state of 
their affairs, They acknowledged their 
present embarrassments; but they stated 
the prospects on which they made their 
application to parliament for leave to sign 
the bills hich were coming home. It 
appeared that they owed a debt of five 
millions in India: the accounts of what 
they had suffered by the war were not yet 
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fully made up, nor could their amount be 
properly ascertained ; certainly, however, 
their circumstances in India were not 
flattering; but without indulging too flat- 
tering ideas on the one hand, or notions 
too gloomy and dejecting on the other, he 
was of opinion that there were rational 
prospects of the Company, and such as 
would justify the House in authorizing 
them to accept of the bills of which they 
had received notice. He must state, 
however, that this rational hope could 
only be sustained by the most rigid and 
inflexible economy. The establishments 
must pay the strictest attention to prin- 
ciples of reform, and even of parsimony. 
Orders must be obeyed, and the system 
amended throughout. There were but 
two ways of recovering the Company; 
the one, that their commerce, by the re- 
gulations to be made here, should be ren- 
dered more productive than of late; or 
that arrangements should be made in their 
presidencies, and resources be found there 
to maintain the expence of their support, 
without coming on the beneficial part of 
the Company’s trade at home. To ac- 
complish both these objects was what he 
most desired to see. He had hopes that 
the beneficial trade to China might be 
amended by regulations in the revenue 
laws at home; and he trusted that wise 
regulations at home, properly enforced 
abroad, might carry reform through the 
residencies. With this view, and in this 
ope, he was of opinion that the Com- 
pany. should be suffered to accept the bills 
of which they had received notice, and 
which were, in truth, necessary to the 
support of their credit. ; 
It was not for him to dictate to the 
united wisdom of that House; if it did 
become him so to do, he would certainly 
recommend a speedy but prudent gene- 
rosity., The wisdom of the schemes which 
were then to be adopted, would for ever 
determine the consequence of the East 
India Company. Their future as well as 
their present credit was at that moment 
depending, and upon their credit was de- 
nding, in an eminent degree, that of 
the whole British empire. It was there- 
fore incumbent on that House to deter- 
mine quickly what course they meant to 
take. ‘He could not suffer himself to think 
that they would permit the affairs of the 
Company to become desperate, by an 
enormous accumulation of bills. He 
trusted that they foresaw the danger of 
auch an.event, and that they would step 
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forwards with prudence and liberality to 
obviate its consequences. From the late 
inquiries which he had made into the state 
of the Company’s finances, and from the 
very ample and _ satisfactory accounts 
which he had obtained in consequence of 
those inquiries, he had no room for enter- 
taining a single idea that the Company 
would not, at the periods he had men- 
tioned, be able to fulfil every engagement 
which they had come under to the nation. 
There might be circumstances, in the pro- 
gress of their affairs, that might disappoint 
their best-founded expectations, and 
render their systems of payment abortive. 
They might experience drawbacks from 
the extent of insurances on their ships and 
goods, or from the loss of ships and goods 
that had not been insured. These were 
contingencies, against the approach and 
effects of which no human sagacity could 
provide. At that moment they were 
unseen, and he hoped at a great distance. 
There was, he owned, a very heavy debt 
standing against the Company in India: 
but then he begged leave to communicate 
to the House,.that the aspect of things in 
that quarter.was by no means so unplea- 
sant and gloomy as it had been frequently 
represented : he could, without giving 
any high colouring to what now existed in 
the East, assure this country, that a few 
years tranquillity, a system of exertion 
and frugality, would undoubtedly render 
our Indian possessions affluent and pros- 
perous. He concluded with moving, 
‘¢ That the chairman be directed to move, 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the relief of the East India Company, with 
respect to the payment of certain sums 
due to the public, and to the acceptance 
of certain bills drawn upon the said Com- 
pany; end for regulating the dividends to 
be made by the said Company.” 

Mr. Francis, observing that it was pro- 
posed to bring ina Billto permit the direc- 
tors to accept draughts to a very con- 
siderable amount, which they were now 
by law restrained from accepting, and that 
the first effect of such an act would be to 
prevent the bills being hues for non- 
acceptance, wished to know whether, in 
the opinion of the right hon. gentleman, 
the faith of the legislature would be thereby 
pledged to the holders of the bills in 
any, and in what degree, to make good 
the payment, if it should happen that, 
when the bills became due, the court of 
directors should be unable to discharge 
the whole or any part of them. That as 
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the bills now proposed to be accepted, 
with others which would soon stand in 
the same predicament, amounted to some 
millions sterling, it was a serious national 
consideration, whether parliament ought, 
in any shape, to make itself responsible to 
the creditors for the payment of their de- 
mands. He shecaed, that Mr. Pitt had 
expressed a sanguine hope that great re- 
trenchments would soon be made in the 
-Company’s expenses in India, and a rigid 
economy observed hereafter; and that 
he had argued on this hope, as if it 
amounted to a perfect security ; but that, 
for his part, he could not conceive on 
what foundation such hopes of future 
economy were entertained, unless they 
were derived from a knowledge of the 
gtossest prodigality and profusion, which, 
it was not denied, had prevailed and still 
existed in India. That, with respect to 
tthe prohibition of future bills being drawn 
on the directors, however positive and 
strict it might be, it would assuredly be 
found ineffectual ; for that, in the case of 

ressing exigencies abroad, there might 
be no other resource, and necessity would 
then compel the Company’s servants to 
have recours€é to this measure. The si- 
milar prohibitions, in time past, had been 
as strong as they could be; but that rea- 
sons, whether real or exaggerated, had 
never been wanting for instantly doing 
the very thing that was forbidden. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had put a question to him, which 
any other gentleman was just as compe- 
tent to answer as he was, because it was 
not a question that had relation to any 
fact, but a question that referred solely to 
a’matter of opinion. For him, therefore, 
to lay down the opinion of the House 
upon the question, would be an unpardon- 
able presumption; his own opinion was, 
that the public had no occasion to have 
any security, because they were not an- 
swerable for the debts of the Company. 
Mr. Pitt declared, he had been perfect y 
astonished, when on former occasions he 
had heard it seriously contended, that 
when parliament empowered the Com- 
pany to accept bills, it pledged the public 
faith for the payment of those bills, and 
was bound to provide for their discharge, 
in case the Company should fail to honour 
them when presented. This language 
wag so palpably fallacious, that he ima- 
gined those who held it most loudly had 
not believed what they said at the time. 
The fact undoubtedly was, the public 
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were in no way affected whatever by the 


. authority about to be given to the Com- 


pany ; for what was the authority in ques- 
tion, but an authority to make use of their 
own credit and property? What had the 
public to do with either? They were nei- 
ther involved directly nor indirectly, it 
being the credit and property of the Com- 
pany solely, and not the credit and pro- 
pery of the public, that the holders of the 

ills considered and accepted as their se- 
curity for the amount. 

Mr. Fox said; he was perfectly aware, 
that when parliament or the lords of the 
Treasury authorized the Company to ac- 
cept bills to a greater amount than the 
300,000/. to which they were limited by 
the regulating act of 1773, the public was 
not legally bound, in like manner as a 

rivate individual was bound, when he 
indorsed a bill or a note of hand, to make 
good the payment in case the person who 
ought to pay the bill failed sv to do; but 
he must still contend, that when parlia- 
ment acted as it had done with the East 
India Company, when it took their affairs 
wholly under its cognizance and exami- 
nation, and after that authorized and 
mitted the Company to accept bi!I; beyond 
the limit to which they were restricted by 
a former statute, parliament in that case 
held out to the public, that it was its opi- 
nion, that the bills so accepted might be 
prudently, discreetly, and safely taken; 
and by so doing, from every principle of 
honour and justice, was bound, though 
certainly not legally bound, to take care 
that the public should be no loser by 
trusting to the opinion it had incuced 
them to entertain. 

Mr. Dundas was extremely happy to 
find the important point then under dis- 
cussion agitated so early in the debate. 
Nothing, he said, could be more certain, 
than that the public, if the Bill should 
pass, allowing the East India Company to 
accept bills to a greater amount than the 
amount to which they were restricted by 
the Regulating Bill of 1773, was in no way 
pledged to make good the payment of 
those bills in case the Company should 


fail to discharge them. In order to see 


this more clearly, gentlemen had only to 
refer to the cause of the restriction having 
been originally imposed on the Company, 
and the manner in which that restriction 
was to be governed and to operate. In 
1773, the question to whom the territorial 
acquisitions made by the rah eed >s 
troops belonged, was so far agi » that 
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a claim was set up by parliament to a | 
share of profits made by the Company; ' 
and in order that such claim might not be 
animes | urged, so as to trench upon 
what might be supposed to be the clear 
commercial gains of the Company, it was 
agreed that they should divide 8 per cent. 
every year that their aggregate profits 
amounted to so much; after which the 
public were to come in for their share, 
and to divide with the Company equally: 
but in order to prevent the Company from 
depriving the public of the right thus esta- 
blished, and in order to prevent them 
from appropriating the whole remainder 
of their profits to the payments of bills 
that might be fraudulently sent over from 
India, they were restricted from accept- 
ing bills beyond a limited amount, without 
the express consent of the lords of the 
Treasury. | The question then came pre- 
cisely to this point: from what was it that 
the legislature had restricted the Com- 
pany? Undoubtedly, from making the 
remainder of their profits liable to the 
payments of the bills accepted by them; 
in other words, from a free use of their 
own credit and their own property. Thus 
much, therefore, he was ready to admit he 
did, when he gave his consent to the Com- 
pany’s accepting more bills than to the 
amount to which they were restricted by 
the regulating Bill, viz. he gave up on the 
part of the public, their claim to a divi- 
dend on the credit and property of the 
Company, to so much amount as the 
amount of the bills they might accept; but 
to say that he pledged the public, directly 
or indirectly, in any way whatever, to 
make good the payment of those bills, was 
@ fact which he flatly denied. 

Mr. Fox adhered to his opinion, not- 
withstanding what had been urged by the 
learned gentleman; for as he had a right 
to presume that people would not advance 
their money to the Company in its ae 
sent distressed situation, if they thought it 
stood unsupported by the public, so he 
had a right to argue that their advancing 
their money, as soon as the Treasury 
should consent to the acceptance of the 
bills, was to be solely ascribed to the idea, 
that as parliament and the public stood in 
the light of guarantees, the Company's 
resources would be found equal to all its 
engagements ; and therefore, if these re- 
gources should afterwards fail, the nation 
might well be thought by the bill-holders 


‘@ security for the payment of the bills. 


Mr. Jenkinson agreed that the public 
EVOL. xxIv.j 
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would in no shape be bound by the per- 
mission which they gave to the acceptance 
for the payment of the bills. He was 
always of opinion that the public were 
not in any degree responsible for the 
credit of the Company. The community 
at large were in some degree affected by 
whatever pressed on individuals; and in- 
dividuals stood in this relation to the 
whole, in proportion to the extent of their 
property; so that the national credit and 
that of the East India Company had no 
other connexion than that which inviolably 
subsisted between the country in general | 
and every other trading stock. The opt- 
nion of parliament did not, therefore, bind 
the public funds with any additional bur- 
then, whatever might be the fate of this 
Company. He did not, for his part, ap- 
prehend the Treasury in the smallest de- 
gree answerable for those bills, any far- 
ther than affected by the solvency of the 
Company, or its ability to satisfy all its 
creditors to the full. The House of Com- 
mons only exercised its own judgment, 
which could not have any influence what- 
ever in compelling the constituents of that 
House to make good the debts of the 
Company. Though parliament were at 
present of opinion the aftairs of uhe Com- 
pany were promising and prosperous, the 
nation was not in consequence pledged 
that those encouraging circumstances 
should in no future period undergo the 
least alteration. All reasoning which re- 
garded futurity, he was satisfied, was liable 
to misconstruction and misapprehension ; 
but he should ever be of opinion that the 
Company only was responsible for its own 
credit ; and that those who possessed stock 
on any other principle were in an error, 
which however he trusted might prove an 
harmless one, but which in tle event of a 
failure in the Company, would draw along 
with it the most distressing circumstances. 

Mr. Francis said: Sir, the answer given 


by the right hon. gentleman is sufficiently 
cle 


ar and precise, and, as far as his opinion 
oes, certainly precludes all idea of par- 
iament’s becoming answerable at any 
time for any consequences with which its 
own act in this respect may be attended. 
But I confess, Sir, that the answer, though 
clear and determinate, is, to my mind, by 
no means satisfactory. I never imagined 
that parliament would in any case be 
steieily xd legally bound to discharge 
the bills, as an indorser would be, or that 
the creditors would have an action against 
government; but I did, and do still ap- 
[3 X] 
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prehend, that by the Act proposed, the 
public honour would be in some sort en- 
gaged to those persons who, confiding in 
the wisdom and justice of parliament, 
would not conceive it possible that the 
legislature, assuming and exercising, as it 
does, a constant control over the Com- 
pany’s affairs, would take off an existing 
restraint, and give the Company an express 
permission to engage for the payment of 
demands which parliament was not per- 
fectly assured that the Company would be 
able to discharge. The sense of the legis- 
Jature to this effect will be declared by 
the permission it gives, which the creditors 
will conclude is founded on a strict in- 
uiry and certain knowledge, and which 
therefore they will receive, and are enti- 
. -tled to consider as a parliamentary secu- 
rity. My question therefore was not un- 
seasonable or superfluous. It appears that 
‘a different opinion prevails on this side of 
the House (turning to Mr. Fox, at which 
the Treasury bench laughed.) I never 
knew till this day that the right hon. gen- 
tleman near me had started a doubt at any 
former time on this subject. I am not a 
party man in this or any other question. 
have not the honour of living in any 
habits of acquaintance with the right hon. 
gentleman, nor do I believe that I ever 
spoke fifty words to him above once in 
my life. My doubts arose upon the in- 
stant, and while the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to me was proposing that part of 
his intended Bill. Surely, Sir, there is 
nothing very absurd in the distinction be- 
tween a legal and an honourable obliga- 
tion; and though I do not contend that 
the claim of the creditors can be enforced 
by a legal process, I still think that if this 
Act passes, they will have a powerful 
claim upon the public equity and the 
public faith. At all events, Sir, since a 
doubt appears to exist, and since it is 
possible that the parties concerned may 
view the security held out to them in the 
same light that I do, I think it would be 
advisable to insert a clause in the Bill, 
declaring the sense and intention of the 
legislature to be, that they do not vouch 
for the security which they permit to be 
given, and that they are in no sense en- 
gaged at mat period to make it good. By 
such a declaration it cannot be denied 
that parliament would stand clear of ali 
claim on the part of the creditors. But 
-even then, Sir, we shall not have done all 
that we are in duty bound to do. We 
are not only bound to preclude the possi- 
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bility of any claim being urged against the 
public, but we are to take care not to 
suffer parliament to be in any shape par- 
takers in an error, or accomplices in a 
deception that may possibly mislead, or 
be practised by others. The directors say 
they shall be able to discharge the bills in 
question at certain stated periods. Before 
we give them permission to undertake this 
engagement, let us be very sure that they 
will be able to perform it. Their accounts 
are before us; your select committee have 
gone into a strict .examination of them, 
and have made you a report. Let us see 
what the result of it is. I have examined 
these accounts and reports with all the 
diligence and attention in my power ; and 
I mean, if the House will allow me, to 
state briefly what conclusions I have 
drawn from them; but, as the matter is 
in itself extremely dry and intricate, and 
as it is difficult even for men of longer 
practice and greater ability than I pretend 
to, to speak clearly and intelligibly upon 
long and perplexed calculations, I must 
solicit a great deal of indulgence. I am 
not accustomed to speak in public; and I 
very much fear, that, although what I have 
to say is clear enough in my own mind, it 
will appear in great disorder. But before 
I enter into this part of my subject, I 
have one observation to make, in reply to 
many things that have been eloquently 
urged, and strenuously insisted on, by the 
right hon. mover of the Bill. He expressly 
admits, that great and boundless prodi- 
gality has existed in the management of 
the Company’s affairs, and that the ser- 
vants abroad have been guilty of repeated 
acts of the grossest and most daring dis- 
obedience of orders. From this state of 
facts he makes a sudden transition to a 
different prospect, and looks forward to 
an opposite system, without any data that 
I can discover, unless it be the usual pro- 
mises of unusual vigour on the part of the 
directors, and of thrift and submission, 
equally unusual, on the part of theu-ser- 
vants. rom premises such as these, and 
which have existed in as much apparent 
force during the last twenty years as they 
do at this moment, the right hon. gentle- 
man rapidly concludes, that obedience 
and economy will infallibly prevail here- 
after. It may be so. The right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speculations may be better found- 
ed than mine. I shall leave him in pas- 
session of his hopes, without relinquishing 
my own fears; observing only, that there 
is this essential difference between us ; that 
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my apprehensions are founded in expe- | provide for the interest of their bond debt 
rience, and that his expectations are op-|in India, to the amount of 400,000/. 8 
osed to ite year, which, in six years, comes to 
Sir, I propose to consider the actual 2,400,000/. and that they have taken credit 
state of the Company’s atairs, as repre- | for an ‘ncrease of revenue from Benares, 
sented in the papers before us, under four | and from the Calcutta customs, to the 
rincipal heads ; premising only, that L| amount of 292,500/. which, I am con- 
shall content myself with stating gross vinced, will never be realised, and which, 
sums under ae head, and not attempt in six years, will amount to 1,755,000!. 
to enter into a detail of the articles of | These ceveral sums taken together, come 
which the totals may be composed, as 1 | to 9,747,480/. from which it will result, 
do not believe it possible to make such a | that, instead of having an annual surplus 
detail intelligible to the House. With re- | in India of 1,091,546. as the directors — 
spect to assertions, or mere mattcrs of | have stated, the annual balance against 
fact, 1 must desire it to be understood, their Indian revenue will be 1,624,580/. 
that I constantly ground myself on the and yet nothing allowed for victualling the 
authority of the report from the select | King’s ships and pay of regiments, which 
committee, and take their assertions for already amounts to 782,391. and that the 
granted, having no other test or evidence whole over credit, taken by the directors 
by which I could canvass the statements | in the above two estimates, amount to 
produced by the court of directors, but 12,747,480l. on the estimated period of 
the documents produced by your com- | six years. The third material point to be 
mittee. I am, therefore, not answerable considered is the amount of bills unpaid, 
for any thing, but for the use I may make and already drawn or expected by the 
of those materials. Company; and these, by a paper pro- 
The court of directors, in their first | duced to your committee, appear already 
Report, have jaid before you an estimate to amount to the enormous sum 0 
of receipts and payments in England for 4,819,2361. ‘The directors in their esti- 
a period of six years, ending in March | mate suppose that bills may be drawn to 
1790, which they support by another esti- | the amount of 5,655,668/. in the whole 
mate of the value of goods remaining now, period of six years, and for that demand 
or to be imported into England within they profess to make a provision. It ap- 
that period, and of the funds out of which | pears, then, that by far the greatest part 
such goods are to be provided. Onarough | of the sum 50 provided is already ab- 
computation of the amount of several | sorbed, and that only 836,432/. is left to 
articles of credit in this latter estimate, to | answer all the bills that may be drawn in 
which your committee have objected, and the four last years of the estimated period. 
of several articles of debit, which the di-| The amount of the Company’s debts in 
rectors have either under-rated or not India comes next into view; and however 
charged at all, 1 am of opinion, that on lightly it may be valued by the court of 
their six years estimate they have taken directors, or how little soever those gen- 
credit for at least three millions too much. | tlemen may profess to regard the pressure 
Other calculations made by gentlemen of such a burthen, or confidently to rely 
who understand the subject better than I | on the means of removing it, undoubtedly 
do, carry the deficiency much higher, and | it will be considered by this House as an 
even to the amount of some millions more | object of the most serious and alarming 
than 1 have. My computation, I am sure, | nature. I shall content myself with stating 
is much within the truth. the facts to you, and leave them to your 
The directors, in another papers have | reflexions without farther comment. 
exhibited an estimate of what they call I find by the report of the directors, 
their neat revenues in India in time of| corrected by your committee, that the 
eace, and of the annual established debt in India amounted by the last ad- 
charges to be defrayed out of them. | vices to 6,192,207/. and this you are told 
Availing myself of the remarks which | is likely to be liquidated in process 
your committee have made on this ac- | time, partly by the appropriation of cer- 
count, in which I entirely concur, I say, | tain debts charged upon some of the ruined 
that the directors have under-rated the | princes and insolvent renters of lands in 
charges to the amount of §82,080/. a year, India, to the amount of 2,470,3942. of 
which, in six years, will. amount to | which the directors themselves suppose @ 
5, 292,4801.; that they have omitted to considerable part to be bad, at the same 
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moment that they take credit for the 
whole of it, which I am of opinion is not 
worth a shilling. The other fund, out of 
which the debt is to be discharged, is to 
consist of supposed savings out of a sup- 
posed annual surplus of revenue in India, 
stated by the directors at 1,091,546/. which 
ought in truth to be converted into an 
annual deficiency of 1,634,580/. by which 
their debts will be annually increased in- 
stead of diminished. In this statement 
of the bonded debt I find nothing charged 
for outstanding debts at Bombay, which 
must be considerable. No account of 
them is produced. But you may judge 
of the condition of public credit at that 

residency from this extraordinary fact: 
y the last advices their bonds, bearing 
an interest of 9/. per cent. were at 50/. 
per cent. discount, and the government 
were not possessed of a rupee to pay 
either principal or interest. : 

There is another paper or estimate be- 
fore you, which certainly would deserve 
the most attentive consideration of the 
House, and which I should ‘have examined 
with the strictest care, as the matter of it 
falls within my own knowledge rather 
more than any other part of the present 
subject, if certain other accounts, by which 
alone the truth or fallacy of this estimate 
could be ascertained, had been produced 
by the directors. The account I speak of 
is an estimate of the probable receipts and 
disbursements of the Bengal government, 
for one year, from April 1783, to April 
1784. I find, Sir, that, although you 
have an estimate of probable receipts and 
disbursements to April 1784, you have no 
account of actual receipts and disburse- 
ments later than to April 1781, and your 
committee tell you, that no later accounts 
have been sent home. Now, Sir, this fact 
alone is to me, and, I dare say, will be so 
to the House, a just and sufhcient reason 
for rejecting and discarding the estimate at 
once, as a paper which has no claim what- 
ever to our confidence, and to which no 
sort of credit isdue. The accounts of the 
actual receipts and disbursements of one 
year, is the natural, necessary, and indis- 
pensable foundation of the estimate of the 
mext. The first is the official, the true, 
and indeed the only evidence by which 
the second can be supported. You can- 
not officially say, that an estimate of the 
ensuing year is true, or even that it is 
probable, unless you have the power of 
comparing it with the actual accounts of 
the collections and expenses of the pre- 
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ceding years. To withhold such evidence 
is, in the first place, a very criminal neg- 
lect of duty in the servants abroad: to 
expect that, without it, the directors 
should place any confidence in their esti- 
mates, is, in my mind, an instance of pre- 
sumption; and, finally, they force us to 
this obvious and natural conclusion, that 
not only their estimate deserves no credit, 
for want of the documents that naturally 
and necessarily belong to it, but that those 
documents would not have been withheld, 
if they did not exhibit such a view of the 
Company’s affairs as the servants abroad 
did not dare to send home. From the 
premises I have stated, I have a right to 
the conclusion; and though hereafter it 
should appear that, in fact, the state of 
things abroad were better than I presume 
it to be, the parties have no right to com- 
plain, since the conclusion I draw to their 
disadvantage is founded on their own act, 
or rather on the omission of an essential 
part of their duty. For these reasons, Sir, 
I shall treat this estimate, as I think the 
House ought to do, with perfect disregard. 
One observation only occurs upon the face 
of it, which | borrow from your com- 
mittee, and which certainly is too material 
to be omitted. The estimate acknow- 
ledges a balance against the Company of 
fifty-six lacks of current rupees, which it 
allows to be the exceeding of the expense 
beyond the resources of the year in ques- 
tion. To this great sum your committee 
have added two other articles of over cre- 
dits taken, which increase the annual de- 
ficiency to 120 lacks, or to 1,550,0000. 
Permit me now, Sir, to consider the 
Company’s affairs in another point of view. 
Let it be supposed for a moment that all 
the calculatrons made by your committee 
go upon false facts, or upon mistaken pri 
ciples ; that all their conclusions are foise, 
and all their objections groundless. S 
posing all this were admitted by me, and 
taken for granted by. the House, there still 
remain two considerations, which, on the 
principles assumed by the court of di- 
rectors themselves, attack the whole fabric 
of their accounts, and shake it to ite foun- 
dation. The first of these considerations 
belongs, in a more especial manner than 
perhaps any other, to the department and 
office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I mean only to bring it into view, and to 
draw his attention to it. The court of 
directors suppose, that in the course of 
the year 1784, the Company may be able 
to sell the bonds which have been paid im 
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grossly injured the directors by question- 
ing the truth of their assertions, or wished 
to injure the Company by divulging their 
political secrets. It now appears, | think, 
that my question was not quite so absurd 
and groundless as it was then represented. 
Such a question of fact could not be a 
matter of indifference at any time, and 
especially at a time when the supposition 
of peace was made the foundation from 
on this point your committee properly and which the actual and future circumstances 
judiciously observe, “* that it appears very | of the India Company were to be inferred; 
doubtful whether the circulation presumed | and when, from that inference, measures 
by the directors can take place under all of practice were to be instantly resolved 
present circumstances, and ee to a|jon. Ifthere be peace in India, the prin- 
plan of management which implies a de- ciple of the calculations made by the di- 
crease of disbursements and an increase | rectors is 60 far supported. Armies may 
of receipts. The Chancellor of the Ex-| then be reduced, and expenses may then 
chequer has ‘nformed the House, that it | be retrenched ; but if you reverse the fact, 
makes part of the plan of the present year, | the directors are obliged, by their own 
to circulate three millions and a half of | way of reasoning, not only to relinquish 
Exchequer bills on account of govern- | their conclusion, but to reverse it. As 
ment. Now, Sir, it ‘3 for him to consider | long as a war continues in India, not only 
whether these two circulations of paper | no retrenchments can be made, but the 
can exist together to the extent that is | same causes of expense which have brought 


roposed, an whether one of them will 


lately at their sales, and hereafter to keep 
in circulation the sum of two millions of 
bonds; and they admit, that if this cannot 
be done, the bonds may be aid in at the 
gales instead of cash, and all present esti- 
mates be thereby set aside. he fact is, 
that on the 3lat of May last the bonds, 
which either they had not been able to 
issue, or which had been paid in again at 
their sales, amounted to 587 ,000/.; and 


the Company to their present distress, 


not materially affect and embarrass the | must continue to operate; and every sup- 
other. The question, I confess, is beyond | posed saving, for which they have taken 
my reach; and I do not presume to offer credit with as much confidence as if they 
an opinion upon it. had the produce of it in their treasury, 
Of the second great consideration, | must be converted into an exceeding of 
which, as I apprehend, annihilates all the | expense. 
estimates of the directors at once, I am a ou have now upon your table, Sir, a 
little more capable to judge. The House | letter from the governor-general and coun- 
undoubtedly has observed, that all these | cil of Fort William, dated the 7th of Fe- 
estimates go upon one principle, or, tather, | bruary last, to which the attention of the 
upon one presumption, viz. that peace | House has been particularly called, and 
exists in India, and that it will exist, with- | which certainly deserves it. In this letter 
out interruption, to the end of the period | you are told, ‘that the negociation for 
to which the estimates are carried. In| peace does not promise 50 much success — 
their second report they say, that, “ from | as first appearances led to ata that 
all their advices, there appeared no ground | the steps which Tippoo had taken, were 
to doubt but peace would very soon be | such as left Nana little or no hopes of his 
made with Tippoo Saib, and be thereby | acquiescence ‘n the treaty, and that the 
completely established over all India.” select committee of Madras were endea- 
You will recollect, Sir, that I took the | vouring to get their army into the field as 
jiberty some days ago (16th June) to ex- fast as possible.” Such is the pacific state 
ress a different opinion on this subject, | of your affairs in India, notwithstanding 
and stated to the House that I had reason | the positive assurances very lately given 
to suspect that the directors were not | you by the directors, ‘that there ap- 
completely warranted in making this de- | peared no grounds to doubt but peace 
claration to parliament. At all events, I| would very soon be made with Tippoo 
thought it extremely necessary that the | Saib, and be thereby com letely esta- 
House should see on what specific ground plished over all India.’ Int is place, Sir, 
such assurance of peace was adopted by | it is fair ‘1 me to observe, that when 
the directors, and solemnly delivered to moved for papers tending to establish the 
‘parliament. You may also recollect, Sir, | probability, if not certainty, of peace in 
with what slight and disregard that pro- India, it was considered as &@ pro sition 
sposition was treated. It was expressly | dangerous to the Company’s credit, and 
galled improper and premature, as ‘f | had | leading to a discovery of the important 
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secrets of their state. But now, it secms, 
there is no sort of danger in divulging in- 
telligence which establishes the certainty 
of war. ‘The moment these advices ar- 
rive, they are laid before the House, and 
instantly ordered to be printed and pub- 
lished. Undoubtedly it was right to do 
so. Transactions in India cannot be made 
too public: in truth, there is no danger 
from any thing but concealment. But 
how is it possible to reconcile the objec- 
tions made to the production of the pa- 
pers moved for by me, with the instant 
publication of the present intelligence ? 
By the same conveyante, the House is 
in possession of an extraordinary letter 
from Mr. Hastings. Considering the 
eagerness with which it is produced, I 
presume that some important conclusions 
are meant to be deduced trom it.—QOn this 
Jetter I shall beg leave to offer you a few 
observations. Iam thoroughly acquainted 
with Mr. Hastings’s style, and with the 
rapidity of his invention—I know the 
powers of his pen, and how implicitly he 
confides ia thenm—I know that, between 
a feeble memory and a brilliant imagina- 
tion, he is apt to fall into such a total mis- 
conception of facts, as would be very dis- 
tressing to his argument, if it were not 
united with an unlimited command of 
words. Mr. F-astings tells you, Sir, *¢ that 
during a period of five years, he has main- 
tained a cunfinucd and desperate state of 
war I every part of India.”? Hitherto, 
Sir, this war has been called prosperous ; 
hitherto you have heard of nothing but 
complete victories and decisive successes 
in every quarter; hitherto the state of the 
war has been represented to be successful. 
But now, it seems, the facts are suddenly 
altered—It now answers the purpose of 
the moment to confess the truth. Your 
distresses are acknowledged, in order to 
exalt the wisdom, the vigour, and the 
policy by which they have been relicved. 
What yesterday was prosperous, to-day is 
desperate. 
Proceeding in a narrative of events 
which he persuades himself may have hap- 
ened, Mr. Hastings assures you; ‘* that 
e has supported your other presidencies, 
not by scanty and ineffectual supplies, but 
by an anxious anticipation of all their 
wants, and by a most prompt and liberal 
relief of them.” If this description be 
correct, Bombay and Fort St. George 
must have been nurtured in the lap of 
luxury. It is impossible that, in the very 


period referred to by Mr. Hastings, they 
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should have incurred a debt of two or threc 
millions, and drawn upon the directors for 
a million more. Yet the accounts on your 
table suppose that they have done so. He 
says, ‘‘ that he has assisted the China trade, 
and provided larger investments from Ben- 
gal than it had ever furnished in any given 
period of the same length ,’’ and then he 
solemnly and deliberately concludes, * that 
in the performance of these services, he 
had sought but little pecuniary assistance 
from home; and that, unwilling to add to 
the domestic embarrassments of his ho- 
nourable employers, he had avoided draw- 
ing on them for supplies on many occasions 
that would have justified him in seeking 
such assistance.” Mr. Hastings, I con- 
clude, keeps no account of his drafts on 
the directors; or perhaps he supposes 
that they keep none. Unfortunately for 
both parties, the accounts exist, and are 
now upon your table.— By these it appears 
that, exclusive of bills already paid by the 
Company since the commencement of the 
war, and which must have amounted toa 
very considerable sum, the bilis now re- 
ceived or advised from Bengal alone, and 
not paid, amount to 3,416,285/.! and this 
is the proof of Mr. Hastings’s unwilling- 
ness to add to the domestic embarrassmeuts 
of his honourable employers. 

1 shall not enter minutely into the flat- 
tering account which he thinks it suits his 
present situation to give you of the pros- 
perous state of Bengal.—It is ro easy 
matter to refute general assertions con- 
cerning an object so far removed from 
your view; nor would it be fair, perhaps, 
to canvass the literal veracity of a poetical 
description. Mr. Hastings’s judgment, 
now and then, is hurricd away «by his 
genius. He abandons himself to his pen, 
and writes, currente calamo, whatever the 
convenience of an instant argument dic- 
tates to his mind, without reflecting on 
any thing which the service of the moment 
might have engaged him to say yesterday, 
or looking forward to any thing which the 
spur of the occasion may incite him to say 
to-morrow. But to a description which it 
is not in my power to confute, he has 
added some specific evidence, which I 
shall take the liberty to examine, because 
it is of an examinable nature in itself, and 
happens to be familiar to me. 

To prove to you the flourishing circum- 
stances of his government in December 
last, he sends you a state of the treasury 
of Fort William, of the same date with his 
letter; and I freely admit, that the evi- 
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dence of this document is properly ap- 
pealed to. ‘Ihe proof produced directly 
relates to the proposition, and Is strictly 
applicable to it. With respect to the abi- 
lity or disability of the government of 
Bengal to carry on current services, to 
answer immediate demands, or to provide 
for actual expenses, the balance of quick 
stock, let it be ever so great, proves no- 
thing. Property of any other kind proves 
nothing. ‘The state-of the Treasury, espe- 
cially if taken at a medium, and net the 
most favourable period of the monthly 
collections, is the true test of the ability 
of government and of the resources of the 
country. The Treasury at the presidency 
is the grand reservoir into which the col- 
lections from the other treasuries necessa- 
tily and naturally flow. It may be acci- 
dentally drained by a sudden demand, 
but, ‘in the ordinary course of the collec- 
tions, it will soon bereplenished. Whereas, 
if the reservoir be dry, you may be per- 
fectly assured that all the sources and all 
the channels by which it was supplied are 
dry likewise. Now, Sir, having acknow- 
ledged the competence of the evidence, 
let us consider what it proves. The first 
article in the account, as it naturally ought 
to be, is that of ready money ; and, after 
all you have heard, would you believe it 
possible that in the treasury of a country, 
whose annual revenue is computed at four 
or five millions, and which, as Mr. Has- 
tings assures you, has enjoyed the clear 
and uninterrupted sunshine of. wealth, 
peace, and abundance, there should be 
only 5,500/. and that too at a favourable 
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ready money, and that thev are hawking 

about Calcutta at four per cent. discount. 

The treasury of Fort William in etiect is 

shut; or it is only open for the purpose of 
receiving money for drafts on the directors, | 
Neither is this all the debt in Bengal: a 

quantity of treasury certificates, of which 

the amount does not appear, are circu- 

lating at eight percent. interest. Of these 

no notice is taken in the state of the trea- 

sury; though in effect they make part of 
the bonded debt, and ought to be added 
to it. 

In, farther support of his letter, Mr, 
Hastings has sent you an estimate of the 
probable receipts and disbursements in 
Bengal for five months, ending in April 
1784. In the first place, Sir, a paper of 
this nature, if it pretends to official autho- 
rity, or if it lays claim to official credit, 
ought regularly to be recorded on the 
consultations, and transmitted by the go- 
vernor-general and council collectively to 
the court of directors. The forms of the 
governmentestablished by law, both abroad 
and at home, require that course of pro- 
ceeding, and acknowledge no other. But, 
waving this objection, I insist upon ano- 
ther which I have already urged against 
the estimate forthe whole year, that it isnot 
now even accompanied by that evidence by 
which it ought to have been long ago pre- 
ceded: I mean the account of the actual 
collections and disbursements of the pre- 
ceding years. It is not therefore in my 
power, if I were ever so well inclined, to 
enter intothespecific merits of this estimate, 
much less to ascertain the probable truth 


period of the collections, as the months of | or falsehood of the credit given or taken 


November and December unquestionably 
are ? In other assets and securities, credit 
js taken for about 40,000/. more ; and this 
was the whole of the existing fund of the 
flourishing government of Bengal. 

The existing demands against it are not 
confined within the same limits. On the 
face of the account, the acknowledged 
debt against a fund of fifty thousand 

ounds exceeds two millions; yet even 
this debt is not stated as it ought to be. 
While I was in the government of Bengal, 
the amount of orders of council on the 
treasury issued and not paid, was always 
stated at the foot of the account. In this 
account that article is omitted; and I find 
by another paper that it amounted to cur- 
rent rupees 59,33,735, or about 600,000/. 
It is proper the House should be apprized 
that heretofore these orders were always 
considered like bank notes, equivalent to 


in it. One observation only is sufficiently 
obvious, and that perhaps may be thought 
decisive. Mr. Hastings forms a partial 
estimate of receipts on the five most pro- 
ductive months of the year, for in some 
months the collections are very heavy, and 
in others produce nothing; yet he has. 
been forced to leave an acknowledged 
balance of twelve lacs, or 125,000/. against 
even that conjectural estimate, and not- 
withstanding he has taken credit for 
| twenty-five lacs, or 260,000/. for new 
drafts to that amount, to be drawn on the 
court of directors, and to be applicd to 
the service of the five months in question. 
These instances, I believe, may be suf- 
ficient to convince the House, that Mr. 
Hastings’s judgment does not travel quite 
so fast as his imagination. Undoubtedly 
he is a person of uncommon abilities. No 
man knows them better than Ido. No 
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man has tried them more than I have 
done. And yet, Sir, it is a most singular 
truth, that, ducing his whole government, 
almost all his schemes have defeated them- 
selves, that his most peremptory and deli- 
berate political opinions were those in 
which he has found himself most com- 
pletely deceived; and that he has repeat- 
edly been duped by the Indian princes, 
who, though far inferior to him in talents, 
have an advantage over him in other quali- 
fications. On this subject I cannot appeal 
to better evidence, or to more powerful 
authority, than that of the learned gentle- 
man opposite to me (Mr. pare He 
has made himself master of all the late 
transactions in India, and has reported 
them copiously to the House. He will 
therefore support me if I am right, or cor- 
rect me if I should be mistaken about 
the facts I am going to mention. For 
more than two years together Mr. Hast- 
ings had studiously cultivated, and per- 
suaded himself that he had gained the 
friendship of a Mahratta prince, called 
Moodajee Boosla, the raja of Berar. On 
the strength of a supposed concurrence of 
views and union of interests between him- 
self and the rajah, Mr. Hastings, in the 
_ year 1778, formed a plan of conquest and 
ambition, the object of which was nothing 
lees than to dismember the dominions of 
the nizam of the decan, and to subdue the 
whole Mahratta empire. Mr. Hastings en- 
tered directly upon the execution of his 
part of the project, but never, never, could 
prevail on his friend Moodajee to join him. 
On the contrary, it was discovered, after 
two years negociation, during which the 
rajah paid many compliments to the pro- 
found wisdom of Mr. Hastings, that, dur- 
ing all this time, he had been employed in 
forming an offensive alliance between the 
Mahrattas, the nizam, Hyder Ally, and 
himself, for the purpose of extirpating the 
English out of India. In the midst of the 
warmest professions of friendship for Mr. 
Hastings, this worthy prince sent an army 
to the frontiers of Bengal, which Mr. 
Hastings was at last obliged to buy off with 
three hundred thousands pounds of the 
Company's money, besides a supply of 
subsistence while they staid. Allow me to 
mention another striking instance of the 
fallibility of Mr. Hastings’s politics. He 
never could be persuaded that it was even 
possible that Hyder Ally should invade 
the Carnatic. He said then, what he does 
now of: Tippoo Saib, that it was utterly 
incompatible with his views, interests, and 
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political situation, to engage in a quarrel 
with the English power ; and I confess he 
supported his opinion with so many plausi- 
ble arguments, that I myself began to 
think he might have reason on his side. 
In three or four months after the delivery 
of these opinions in Bengal, Hyder Ally 
invaded and overran the Carnatic. 

But I need not go back for proofs of the 
facility with which Mr. Hastings suffers 
any favourite idea to mislead him. In the 
letter now before you, of the 16th of 
December, he assures the directors, that 
‘* a cessation of hostilities has taken place 
with Tippoo Saib, and that in all probabi- 
lity it would be followed by a confirmed 
peace ;”’ and then he proceeds to assign 
many admirable reasons for concluding 
that “ Tippoo Saib will not commit him- 
self to a new scene of hostilities with the 
English nation.” Unluckily for the credit 
of Mr. Hastings’s speculations, his second 
letter, of the 7th of February, completely 
oversets the first. ‘« The negociation for 
peace no longer promises success; the 
steps taken by Tippoo Saib leave little or 
no hopes of his acquiescence in the treaty, 
and the government of Madras are endea- 
vouring to get their army into the field as 
fast as possible.”’ 

I am sensible, Sir, that I have trespassed 
too long on the patience of the House ; 
and yet, before 1 sit down, I must solicit 
their indulgent attention to a few words, 
which have a personal relation to myself. 
There are two [iinds of misconstruction to 
which what I have said may be liable, and 
against which I am very desirous to guard 
my character. As my remarks on the 
state of the Company’s affairs certainly 
tend to place them in a poiat of view much 
less advantageous than that in which they 
had been represented by the directors, it 
will be said by some, and may be believed 
by others, that I am a man hostile to the 
interest of the East India Company. On 
this presumption, I shall be charged with 
ingratitude to my benefactors. One impu- 
tation leads to the other. I solemnly deny 
them both. Yet it is perfectly true, Sir, 
that to the court of directors I neither owe 
nor profess any gratitude, although for six 
years together they constantly and highly 
alk Hevea my conduct. I owe them no 
obligation for empty promises of support 
and barren praises, pure and unmixed, as 
I have always found them, with any serious 
proof of their approbation. I am not sin- 
gular in disclaiming a particular attach- 
ment to the court of directors. I believe 
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Mr. Hastings feels himself still less indebt- 
ed to them than Iam. . Neither do I pro- 
fess any special devotion to the court of 
proprietors, I mean to the power that has 
generally. predominated in that -court. 
They have almost uniformly supported the 
persons and the measures which I have 
uniformly opposed. But there is a third 
class of persons, completely distinct from 
the other two, for whom I profess and feel 
the warniest attachment, and to whose 
real interests I am equally bound by duty, 
by gratitude, and inclination: I mean the 
East India Company ; to whose service | 
owe the independence I possess, and even 
the ground I stand on at this moment. 
The constitution of the Company supposes 
no distinction between the body corporate 
and the governing powers of the India 
Company. But is it in fact impossible 
that such a distinction should exist? Is it 
impossible that measures ruinous to the 
true permanent interests of the corpora- 
tion, should be advantageous to powerful 
individuals at the head of it? Perhaps I 
may be mistaken in supposing a possible 
separation of interests between the body 
and the head. Perhaps I may have no 
right to affirm, that the one may be 
abundantly provided for at the expense 
of the other, and that such things may 
have happened in other societies. Whe- 
ther this supposition be warranted or not, 
it is to the corporation of the India Com- 
pany that I hold myself indebted. Let 
me see distinctly what their service really 
requires, and | will engage to go aa far as 
any honest man can go to promote it; I 
mean as far as the duty that belongs to 
my present station, and by which I am 
attached to the community at large, will 
allow me. 

The second sort of misconstruction, 
against which I wish to be guarded, is 
atill more of a personal nature than the 
first. I should be sorry to be suspected 
of retaining a spark of personal animosity 
‘to Mr. Hastings. Weare both, I believe, 
men of temper too warm to be capable of 
lasting resentments. Our contest is at an 
end, and the hostilities it produced ex- 
pired with it. Assuredly I teel no enmity 
to him, and I readily acquit him of har- 
bouring any against me. But it may be 
‘said, though I have no reason to think it 
will, that T acai myself of the advantage 
of his absence, to say more of him than I 
would do if he were here. To this mean 
imputation, my answer is clear and conclu- 
sive. In the first place, I presume the 
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House may have observed, that although 
Mr. Hastings is not here in person, he 
appears fully by his representatives. They 
are men of ability, and of very distinguish- 
ed activity. They cannot reasonably be 
accused of want of alertness to defend 
him, nor would it be an act of consum- 
mate prudence to provoke them. But I 
am persuaded, Sir, that Mr. Hastings him- 
self would be the first to acquit me of any 
particular reluctance or unwillingness to 
oppose him face to face. In the six years 
that we lived together, his objection to my 
conduct was of a different nature. He has 
often accused me of a determined pertina- 
city in opposing bim, right or wrong, and 
never suffering any thing he said or did to 
pass without an obstinate debate. “At all 
events, Sir, it is not my fault that Mr. 
Hastings is not here to answer for himself. 
No man, I think, who knows on what 
terms we stood in India, can possibly 
doubt, that if it had depended on me to 
recal him, he would not now have been so 
well represented as he is, but would have 
been herein person long ago. PerhapsI have 
said more on this subject thanit required. I 
should not have mentioned it at all, but for 
a letter sent to me within these few days 
signed ‘ Detector,’ in which I am threat- 
ened with vengeance, or with a severe in- 
quisition into my own offences, if I dare say 
any thing to the disadvantage of that great 
absent man, Mr. Hastings. An anony- 
mous letter is not worth notice.. But 
since the suspicion jt expresses may have 
occurred to others, I thought it incumbent 
on me to endeavour to remove it. 

Lieut. Col. Cathcart spoke as follows: | 
Mr. Chairman, | am not sufficiently versed 
in the subject of the finances of the East 
India Company to trouble the committee 
with my sentiments on that head. Unless 
the right hon. gentleman over-against me 
is pleased to cut me short by pledging 
himself to bring forward a Bill for the 
regulation of India in the course of the 
present session, I propose to speak of that 
country in a different point of view. I 
have not the honour of representing Mr. 
Hastings in this House; I have the ho- 
nour to stand here the representative of a 
county in North Britain; as such, I shall 
do Mr. Hastings the justice to say, that I 
think his conduct during the long period 
in which he has been at the head of our 
affairs in India, has proved him to be en- 
dowed with superior and uncommon abi- 
lities, and that he has exerted these 
talents with zeal and rigid jntegrity in the 
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service of his country, so as to entitle him 
to our warmest praises. A perusal, Sir, 
of the. official letters which have lately 
been published, from Mr. Hastings, and 
. from the supreme council to the court of 
directors, has convinced me, if possible, 
more strongly than ever, that a govern- 
ment oust to be vested in some one 
point in India, which should really be effi- 
cient to control the several presidencies. 
That these presidencies have not been 
obedient to what is called the supreme 
council, I think these papers likewise 
evince. Surely, until there is one main 
spring which can actuate all the subot- 
dinate wheels of government in these ex- 
tensive and distant dominions, our affairs 
there can never flourish. Nay, the public 
faith will be broke in every shape, and on 
every occasion, and the country powers 
can never place any confidence in us. 

Mr. Hastings, in the letters I have al- 
luded to, states, that the Mahratta peace is 
established on @ firm basis, which is likely 
to stand unshaken for a term of years. 1 
am happy to hear that opinion trom such 
a quarter. It is generally believed, that 
it is much for the interest of Madajee 
Scindia (the Mahratta chief who medi- 
ated the peace of Salbey) that it should 
be a lasting one. There is a circumstance 
in one of these letters, which leads me to 
‘believe that the politicians of the East do 
not think us ripe for destruction, at least 
that they suppose our affairs still to be re- 
trievable. izam Ali Cawn is said to 
have offered his assistance to bring about 
a peace between our nation and the nabob 
of Mysore. The nizam is a prince, Sir, 
whose conduct has hitherto been artful 
and cautious. It cannot then be sup- 
posed that he should step forward in this 
transaction, except upon an idea, that if 
the war should be kindled up afresh, we 
should crush Tippoo Saib, and that at the 
ultimate settlement of the matter, he 
. would either gain an acquisition of terri- 
tory or of treasure. 

I have risen, Sir, principally to request 
the attention of the House to a branch of 
reform in India which strikes me as emi- 
nently necessary; insomuch that I con- 
ceive, if a Bill should be brought forward 
for the regulation of India, which was 
founded upon the extended information 
which the meritorious labours of many 
honourable members of this House have 
brought to light, that it would be ineffi- 
cient unless it went minutely into the state 
of the government of the armies in the 
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settlements of the East India Company. 
If that government remains in force as at 
present exercised, and if the British le. 
gislature does not immediately interfere 
towards its alteration and amendment, it 
is my firm belief, that our possessions.in 
the East will soon be dismembered from 
Either, Sir, motives of hu- 
manity are to induce us to restore to the 
natives of India these territories which, 


from avarice or ambition, we have wrested 


from them, or motives of policy are to 
predominate, and we are to attempt by 
arms to preserve these distant provinces. 
What step, Sir, upon this latter supposi- 
tion, can be of more immediate conse- 
quence than the regulation of those ar- 
mies which we must maintain to secure 
the fidelity of many millions of subjects, 
whose hearts, God knows, have no reusoa 
to be impressed with sentiments of grati- 
tude for favours already received under 
our government? Or what, Sir, calls more 
loudly for the exercise of our humanity 
than the consideration of what comforts 
we can point out for those soldiers, who 
have embarked for that distant part of the 
world, in what was their duty to consider 
their king’s and their country’s cause? 
While we talk here of zeal for the welfare 
of the state, they have proved theirs with 
the sweat of their brows and with their 
blood. 

I must apologise for a few words which I 
wish to speak in detail upon this subject, 
observing that I am induced to enter 
into these details from a conviction of 
their importance, and from hopes which I 
entertain, that whatever regulating bill 1s 
introduced will contain clauses for the 
remedy of the abuses I complain of, and 
which will render the interference of his 
Majesty’s secretary at war, or of the East 
India Company, efficacious in behalf of 
the army, which it occurs to me cannot 
be the case until the basis of a new mi- 
litary system is laid down by parliament. 
The British army actually serving in In- 
dia is composed of his Majesty’s troops 
and those of the East India Company. 
These component parts feel the necessity 
ofunion. From principle they wish to act 
in concert and harmony, but their views 
and pretensions are so widely different, 
that the most experienced officers who 
have served in that combined army, are 
of opinion, that jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings must exist in that corps until it is 
under ‘one head. I shall not enter into 
the constitutional question, whether the 
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army ought to be under the crown or the 
Company ; but as I totally coincide with 
those officers who insist that we never 
can have an efficient army in India, un- 
less it is placed under one head, I haye 
confined my thoughts on Indian service to 
the idea, that the military government 
should be solely in the hands of his Ma- 
Jest, or totally under the Company. It 
is almost superfluous to descant upon the 
merits of discipline, or that discipline alone 
ensures the success of any army. The 
experience of all ages, of all nations, has 
demonstrated the truth of this assertion, 
and no where more forcibly than in India. 
The discipline of our army there, com- 
red with that of the country powers, 
as been hitherto superior. To that source 
chiefly may be traced the accomplishment 
of many wonderful achievements, which 
have. been performed highly to their ho- 
nour, by handfuls of troops in the service 
of the Company, opposed to the greatest 
disparity of numbers. 
The country powers, Sir, are daily im- 
abl in the science of war; they have 
en instructed, they have been assisted 
by an European nation, with which we 
have lately been in a state of hostility. 
That nation may pussibly at some future 
eriod again instruct and assist them. 
he effects which such an interposition 
would produce, will depend in a great 
measure upon our present conduct. If, 
Sir, we adopt a judicious military system ; 
af we proportion our European force to 
that which other European nations send 
to India, and proportion our European 
troops so as to be sufficiently numerous 
to give countenance to, while at the same 
time they keep in subjection our own na- 
tive corps, then, Sir, when the hour of 
danger is at hand, shall we reap the fruits 
of such policy. Give me leave to suppose 
for a moment that parliament had or- 
dained that the army in India in future 
should be under one head; still there are 
other points to be settled relative to that 
army which are essential to its discipline. 
The commander in chief, and other supe- 
rior officers of the army, must have more 
weight than they have at present, to en- 
ble them to keep up the necessary sub- 
ordination of the service. 
What I am going to say upon this head, 
38 not grounded upon an idea that the mi- 
ditary ought to be emancipated from the 
control of the civil government. On the 
contrary, I only wish that certain points 
maght be rectified, which would enable 
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the army to execute with effect the orders 
of the civil government. According te 
the present regulations, the commanders 
in chief of the Company’s forces at the 
different presidencies are, to a certain ex- 
tent, permitted to recommend officers for 
promotion when vacancies happen under 
their command; but as the rule of se- 
niority is strictly adhered to, this can 
hardly be deemed patronage. The real 
patronage of the army in India, is the no- 
mination of officers to the command of 
native regiments and to out commands. 
In these appointments the civil adminis- 
tration frequently, almost constantly, ine 
terferes. ‘This strikes at the root of disci- 
pline, by holding out encouragement to 
officers to seek for promotion by intrigue, 
by interest at the presidencies, and not by 
distinguishing themselves as soldiers in 
the field. Far be it from me to cast, by 
this observation, any slur upon the officers 
actually serving the Company. I know 
among them many most respectable cha- 
racters; many men who would do honour 
to any army; and they have the greater 
merit, because they have beén reared in &@ 
bad school, under a bad system. I do 
apprehend, Sir, that it would be a most 
useful amendment, if these nominations to 
commands and out-duties were in future 
vested solely in the heads of the military 
departments. Then, Sir, officers would 
look up for the reward of their services to 
those men who were the best judges of 
their merit. Then, Sir, commanding offi- 
cers would have it in their power to re- 
ward merit, or punish demerit. 

There is, Sir, as it strikes me, a defect 
in the present constitution of the councils 
in India. The commander in chief of all 
the forces in that country is the only mi- 
litary man, who, by act of parliament, en- 
joys an unrestricted seat in council. The 
commanders in chief at the ditterent pre- 
sidencies sit at the boards on military and 
political discussions only. The bad effect 
which arises from this part of the present 
system is, that if the majority of these 
councils chooses to discuss a subject which 
is really military, but which they please to 
term commercial or financial, they assume 
to themselves aright of excluding their 
military member from that debate. Thus 
they may decide upon many subjects with- 
out the professional advice of that officer, 
upon whom most probably is to devolve 
the execution of the measure they have 
adopted. There cannot be a line drawn 
between military and commercial, or f- 
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nancial matters in India, which will not 
be liable to this species of chicane; there- 
fore I conceive military men should have 
uorestricted seats in all the councils, and 
‘at all the subordinate boards ; more espe- 
cially as they would be but as one to three 
or four in council, it cannot be argued 
that their ignorance on: commercial or 
financial regulations would obstruct those 
measures which appeared judicious to the 
great majority of the board, who would 
still be commercial men. Nothing can 
illustrate the nicety of distinctions which 
exist in India between military and com- 
mercial, or financial business, better than 
the statement of the following fact: there 
is a large body of men in arms, paid by 
the Company, for the enforcement of the 
revenue, called Zebundys in some parts, 


and in others styled Militia Sepoys. These. 


myrmidons, Sir, are not strictly under mi- 
litary command ; they are more immedi- 
atély under the revenue department. This 
corps, Sir, has perpetrated a considerable 
part of those enormities which have been 
unjustly laid to the charge of the army. 
Can there be a doubt that it is expedient 
that every man who bears arms of any sort 
ought to be under military discipline” If 
_it be necessary, as I believe it is, that 
there should be a revenue militia, it ought 
to be inspected into by military men. 
This, Sir, would prevent much rapine, 
much cruelty;‘but it would not prevent 
the militia from being totally under the 
orders of the civil administration, issued 
by the councils to the commanding offi- 
cers of districts, and by these officers to 
the militia. Then, Sir, over all our domi- 
nions, officers might justly be made re- 
sponsible for the conduct of every man in 
arms, whether a soldier or a revenue mi- 
ditia man. 

I wish, Sir, before I sit down, to say a 
word or two concerning the execution of 
general military plans, in time of war, in 
India. At present, Sir, if it be voted at 
the supreme council that the commander 
in chief of all the forces shall be deputed 
on service to any of the other presidencies, 
he comes under the total control of the 
presidency where he is sent to act. Is it 
not, Sir, consonant to the nature of the 
human mind to suppose, that there would 
-be a greater probability of the service 
being carried on with effect, if the su- 
preme council could depute a general who 
should, during the exigency of the ser- 
vice, be emancipated from any authority 
but their own; who would then execute 
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plans which they had framed ; measures, 
for the success or failure of which they 
were responsible, and naturally more in- 
terested in than any other set of men? 
While an officer is carrying on operations 
clogged by the interference of a secondary 
authority, how can his steps be marked 
with vigour? Will it not be allowed, that 
in those distant and extensive provinces 
which are subject to us in India, frequent 
emergencies arise where vigour and deci- 
sion are indispensably necessary ? 

I have stated, I believe accurately, 
evils which do exist in India. If I have 
gone beyond my depth in stating what I 
conceived to be their remedies, still I bave 
been discharging my duty, by bringing 
forward matter well worthy of the consi- 
deration of many honourable member, 
whose experience entitles them to be 
better judges of the treatment which sol- 
diers ought to receive ; matter, Sir, which 
ought to be weighed by those gentlemen 
who have made the various arts and com- 
binations of governing mankind in general 
their more immediate study. When these 
points are discussed, and finally settled, 
and not till then, our Indian armies will 
be efficient. The minds of the first offi- 
cers in this country will be fired with am- 
bition to serve in India. Then, Sir, his 
duty being simplified to him, the British 
soldier will pass his life in struggles with 
the intemperance of climate ; will pass 
his life four thousand leagues from his 
parents, from the friends of his early 
youth, and torn asunder, Sir, from those 
tender connexions which attach him to 
his native land; and he will forget, or ra- 
ther without repining, bear with these 
disadvantages which he ought to know 
are unavoidably incident to the nature of 
his profession. But, Sir, the Indian army 
have long groaned under unnecessary evils ; 
for redress from which they patiently look 
up for the interference of their Sovereign 
and of both Houses of Parliament. I 
trust, Sir, for the honour of this House, 
that some system will soon originate within 


these walls, which will enable the Indian 


army to bless their Sovereign, to bless the 
Lords and Commons in parliament as- 
sembled, for redressing of grievances, for 
amending a system, which, I venture to 
affirm, if candidly and impartially exa- 
mined into, will be found to have already 
unnecessarily impeded the service of the 
state, and wantonly rendered miserable 
the lives of those who serve their country. 

But, Sir, I will no longer trespass upon 
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gentlemen’s patience, by canvassing their 
attention to the cause of so numerous, s0 
respectable a body of men as that of which 
] have spoken, and whose interests, whose 
welfure are so nearly, 80 decply connected 
with their own—I shall only say, that if 
we donot profit by 
misfortunes, we deserve to lose India. It 
does not require the gr of prophecy to 
foretel, that if we sutler the affairs of the 
East to roll er to stagger on any longer in 
their present channels, or in any thing like 
their present channels, every gentleman 
here present will live to see the day when 
this country shall thereby be involved in 
war; or, at least, those of us who do not 
live to see such an event take place, must 
descend into our graves, conscious that 
the rising generation is doomed to, evet 
doomed to destruction, which our delays 
have entailed upon them. Let us not be 
lulled into security because the sword is 
sheathed. This is the moment for Great 
Britain to arm for war. Such measures 
‘are the most likely long to preserve to this 
country the invaluable blessings of peace, 
which I hope we now enjoy in the most 
distant quarter of the globe. Such mea- 
sures bid fairest, Sir, to allay the thirst of 
our enemies tor war; OT, if they are still 
bent upon our destruction, to avert the 
effects of their plans, and to retort upon 
their own heads those blows they meant 
for ours. | 
Mr. Pitt paid a handsome compliment 
to Mr. Cathcart for the information he 
had favoured the House with, and from 
which he should profit; after which he 
gave notice. that he should bring in the 
new India Bill the 6th instant. 
Major Scott said :—I rise in this early 
stage of the debate, because I conceive 
myself particularly called upon by what 
dropped from the hon. gentleman on the 
floor (Mr. Francis) ; and I doassure you, 
Sir, in a debate of this great national im- 
ortanee, it was not my intention to have 
mentioned a syllable about myself or Mr. 
Hastings. I sit in this House, Sir, not as 
the representative of Mr. Hastings, but as 
an_ independent member of parliament, 
having a stake in this country totally in- 
dependent of Mr. Hastings, totally inde- 
endent of the East India Company, in 
wieeose service my acquisitions were very 
small, though I had the honour to serve 
them near sixteen years. The hon. gen- 
tleman says, he has received an anonymous 
letter signed ‘ Detector,’ in which the 
writer threatens him with vengeance, if he 
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Hastings. The hon. gentle- 
will give me credit when [ 
I did not write the 
letter; that no man despises anonymous 
slanders more than I do, and that l never | 
wrote aline in my life which I will deny, 
all times ready 
to be accountable: but as the writer has 
assumed the signature of * Detector, I 
can assure the hon. gentleman, the person 
who addressed him is not the writer of 
those admirable strictures on the reports 
of the last select committee of the last par- 
liament under the same signature. The 
gentleman who wrote those letters is not 
in England at this moment, and I can 
hardly believe that any friend of Mr. 
Hastings would have descended to prace 
tise such a meanness. Having said thus 
much, Sir, I shall now offer a few remarks 
upon what fell from the hon. gentleman. 
tle tells the. committee, they have no 8e- - 
curity that the same prodigality which has 
been practised will not be continued, and 
that the Company's orders relative to 
drawing bills, will be disregarded in fue: 
ture, as they ‘have been in times past. 
Upon this subject, I shall ask the hon. 
gentleman one plain question. Is it not a 
fact, that from the year 1772 to 1780, @ 
period of eight years, not a single bill was 
drawn from Bengal, except such as were 
expressly authorized by the court of di- 
rectors ? Is it not equally a matter of fact, 
that the bills drawn in 1781, and the fol- 
lowing years, were for the express purpose 
of furnishing an investment for the Com- 
pany? Ie it not equally a matter of fact, 
that this was the only possible mode by 
which an investment could be furnished ? 
And why? Because in the last five years 
no less a sum than six millions and a half 
sterling, or 650 lacks of rupees, was sent 
from Bengal to Madras and Bombay, for 
the support of the war. At this period, 
Sir, when we were struggling for our ex- 
istence asa nation in India; when there 
were opposed to us 17 sail of the line, and 
6,000 of the troops of France; when we 
were at war with the Mahrattas, and Hyder 
Ally in possession of the Carnatic; when 
our armies there were paid and fed in @ 
great measure from Bengal; is it extraor- 
dinary, that Mr. Hastings was not able to 
appropriate any portion of the revenues 
of Bengal to the purchase of- an invest- 
ment? The question, therefore, is simply 
this: was it better to take up money in 
Bengal for bills* upon England, and to 
apply that money wholly and exclusively 


opposes Mr. 
man, I am sure, 
declare to him that 
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” ¢o the purchase of an investment, or that 
the investment for three years should have 
been discontinued? I am really sorry, Sir, 
to be under the necessity of mentioning 
the name of Mr. Hastings so frequently ; 


but the hon. gentleman has reduced me to. 


that necessity. I declare, I mean no dis- 
respect to the hon. gentleman when I say, 
‘that neither he nor Mr. Hastings are of 
consequence enough to attract the atten- 
tion of this committee for a moment. I 
give the hon. gentleman full credit for the 
pany of his motives, and I believe he no 
onger bears an enmity to Mr. Hastings : 
but what has the committee to do with 
their differences? We are now upon a 
subject of the greatest national import- 
ance, and I really, Sir, am ashamed to lose 
a moment in the discussion of points that 
are purely personal. The hon. gentleman 
-has gone through a variety of calculations, 
to prove that the Company is ruined past 
_ redemption, and that at the end of the six 
years, it will owe nine millions sterling 
and upwards. If that is really the case, 
Sir, we are in a most deplorable state ; 
‘ut the hon. gentleman’s calculations have 
ever been unfavourable to the Company 
and its servants. Let any gentleman read 
his minutes when first he arrived in Ben- 
gal, or his letter from St. Helena, or from 
his house in Harley-street to the court of 
directors; I am sure I do not mean to im- 
pute to the hon. gentleman an intention 
to deceive, but it is his custom to state 
the Company’s affairs in the most unfa- 
vourable point of view. Mr. Hastings 
perhaps may, on the other hand, be too 
sanguine; but without disputing the hon. 
gentleman’s calculations, or entering into 
the intricacies of the China trade, 1 will 
beg leave to state the transactions in Ben- 
gal, as they actually happened in the last 
14 years. (A laugh). j beg the commit- 
tee will not be dlarmed, for I will pass 
over these 14 years in less than five mi- 
nutes. Sir, the committee will recollect, 
that in the year 1770, bills were drawn 
upon the Company from Bengal, to the 
amount of 1,100,000/. at the recommen- 
dation of an hon. gentleman, not now a 
member of this House, I mean general 
Smith, and that this unexpected draft was 
made in a season of profound peace; the 
fact being, that after paying the civil and 
military charges, stipends, &c. there was 
not a sufficient surplus at the end of six 
years peace, for the purchase of our invest- 
ment in Bengal. This threw the Com- 
pany upon this Hoyse for relief, and to 
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use the words of an hon. baronet, relief 
and reformation went together. The Re- 
gulating Act of 1773 passed, to which we 
owe the services of the hon. gentleman in 
India. In April 1772, Mr. Hastings, by the 
appointment of the Company, became go 
vernor of Bengal. At that pericd, Sir, the 
bond debt was 100 lacks, and unavoidably 
increased to 120 lacks soon after. Upon 
this system the Company could not be ex- 
pected to g0 on. But, what was the alte- 
ration produced in four years ?—Not only 
was the bond debt completely discharged, 
not only was an ample sum appropriated 
for the purchase of an investment, but 
there was actually a balance in the Com- 
pany’s treasury in Bengal of 177 lacks of 
rupees. Will the hon. gentleman deny 
that this state of prosperity was the con- 
sequence of measures adopted by Mr. 
Hastings, previous to his arrival in Oc- 
tober 1774; or will he say it was owing to 
the economical retrenchments which took 
place subsequent to that period? I will 
not detain the committee by an investiga- 
tion of the Mahratta war: it was as much 
condemned by Mr. Hastings, as by the 
colleagues of the hon. gentleman, general ~ 
Clavering and colonel Monson, whose 
names | ever have mentioned, and ever 
shall mention with the utmost respect. 
Iam happy, Sir, on this day to have 
the honour of seeing the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon. He will do Mr. Hast- 
ings the justice to say, the second Mahratta 
war is not to be imputed to him. The 
noble lord is fully acquainted with every 
step taken by Mr. Hastings. He knows 
the intelligence he received, and the 
credit he justly gave to that intelligence. 
Sir, the second Mahratta war is solely to 
be imputed to the American war—a fact 
I am ready to prove at any time. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) said, 
and truly, at that time, that one conse- 
quence of the American war would be, 
our being involved in every quarter of the 
globe. ‘The hon. gentleman has called 
upon the learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 
to assist him in exposing the wild schemes 
of Mr. Hastings; but will the hon. gen- 
tleman be pleased to recollect the ground 
upon which that learned gentleman pro- 
ceeded? His argument was, Mr. Hastings 
has forfeited the confidence of the native 
princes of India—they will not treat with 
him. He cannot make the Mahratta peace ; 
and therefore he ought tobe recalled. Will 
the learned gentleman now hold that lan- 
guage? Will the learned gentleman now 
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say that Mr. Hastings does not enjoy the 
confidence of the native princes ; or that, 
at a moment of difficulty and danger, he 
did not conclude the Mahratta peace? 
What was the difference between the 
learned gentleman and the court of pro- 
-prietors with respect to Mr. Hastings? 
Not that Mr. Hastings was a delinquent; 
I never heard the learned gentleman avow 
an opinion of his delinquency. The 
‘learned gentleman conceived that the re- 
moval of Mr. Hastings was necessary to 
conciliate the minds of the native princes 
of India, and for the establishment of 
peace. The court of proprietors were of 
an opinion directly contrary; and expe- 
rience has shewn, that the proprietors 
were right and the learned gentleman 
wrong. Whether Mr. Hastings was, or 
was not the author of the Mahratta war; 
whether he gave too much credit to the 
intelligence transmitted to him from Eu- 
rope or not; whether it was the act of 
a wise man, or a romantic attempt to march 
a detachment across India, is by no means 
the present question. Let us consider 
what was our situation previous to, and 
by the latest advices from India. 

In the heighth of the Mahratta war 
Hyder Ally Cawn invaded the Carnatic. 
To preserve that important branch of our 
dominion in India, Mr. Hastings, at a 
moment when merchant ships would not 
attempt a passage to Madras, proposed 
sending 640 Europeans, and 15 lacks of 
rupees, to the Carnatic by sea, and sir 
Eyre Coote nobly consented to risk his 
high military reputation at the head of a 
defeated and dispirited army. Mr. Has- 
tings also proposed to send a very consi- 
derable detachment to Madras by land: 
it was immediately formed, and joined 
sir Eyre Coote, betore his second general 
action with Hyder; nor can I conceive, 
though the late House of Commons con- 
demned the transaction, that the march 
of this detachment through the territories 
of Moodagee Boosla, was purchased too 
dear by the sum of money given to his 
son Chimnajee. 

From that period, Sir, every possible 
assistance was afforded by the supreme 
council to the government of Madras; 
and after a variety of successes in a most 
difficult and arduous war, our army was 
besieging the French forces in Cudda- 
lore, when intelligence of the peace, 
which has saved this country, arrived in 
India: but was any possible exertion neg- 


lected by Mr. Hastings to feed and pay 
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the army at Madras, or to enable the 
Bombay forces to make that diversion, 
which at the most critical moment of the 
war drew Tippoo Saib out of the Car. 
natic? 

Sir, the hon. gentleman, passing in si- 
lence over the dangers we have escaped, 
pose in silence over the difficulties we 

ave surmounted, says, we have not peace 
with Tippoo Saib. I am not afraid of 
committing myself, by saying that I be- 
lieve we have peace with Tippoo Saib; 
and that I believe he is uttesly unable to 
continue the war.’ I believe also that his 
only chance for safety is in peace; but 
admitting for a moment that it is not 
concladed, have we a Mahratta war now 
to support? Have we seventeen sail of the 
line and six thousand land forces belong- 
ing to France opposed to us? Oris Tippoo 
Saib now in the heart of the Carnatic? 
We never can have such a combination to 
struggle with again; and I repeat it, that 
putting together the intelligence from 
Tanjore and Bussorah, I believe that at 
this moment the peace with Tippoo is 
concluded. 

Without wishing to say any thing that 
may give offence, let us consider how the 
war has ended in different quarters of the 
world. In Europe we have lost Minorca; 
in America thitteen provinces, and the 
two Pensacolas; in the West Indies To- 
bago, and some settlements in Africa. 
We have contracted a debt of 100 millions 
and upwards, and have lost above a hun- 
dred thousand men. But in India, Sir, 
we have preserved all our former posses- 
sions, and we have yielded up Chandana- 
gore, and all the French settlements in 
Bengal. We have yielded Pondicherry, 
Carical, and everv settlement we had 
conquered from the French upon the 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. We 
have given back to the Dutch, Chinsurah, 
Calcapote, and their settlements on the 
coast, Negapatnam excepted. I should 
rather say, Sir, this nation has given up, 
and wisely given up the conquest of the 
East India Company, to prevent further 
sacrifices where they would have. been 
more felt by the public. The Company 
has contracted a debt during this long and 
arduous war, not equal to one year of its 
net revenues; and shall it be styled a 
burthen upon the state; or shall its ser- 
vants, who have exerted themselves so 
meritoriously, be calumniated, instead of 
receiving the praise due to their merit 2 
But the hon. gentleman says, we bave no 
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security that economy will be practised 
in Bengal, except we argue in favour of 
future obedience, from past disobedience. 
Ifthe fact is so, why, in the name of God, 
do you not remove those men who will 
not obey your orders? Is Mr. Hastings 
in the way of any scheme of reformation ? 
Has he not expressly and anxiously 
written to desire that a successor may be 
sent out? I appeal to the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, whether it has not inva- 
riably been the language of Mr. Hastings, 
«* Remove me or confirm me, the go- 
vernment of India should be supported | 
by the government at home; if you will 
not give me your confidence, recal me.” 

I, Sir, earnestly hope, that if his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, or if the court of direc- 
tors will not give their’ confidence to Mr. 
Hastings, they will instantly remove him. 
I hope, Sir, if they conceive that he will 
not rigidly execute every order they send 
to him relative to economical retrench- 
ments, that they will instantly remove | 
him. I have heard this language of 
Mr. Hastings’s disobedience repeated in. 
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have authentic official advice that the 
army in Bengal has been considerably re- 
duced. You know that colonel Morgan’s 
detachment was on the 23d January within 
12 coss of Gualior, consequently that by 
the Ist of February it would be on the 
banks of the Jumna, where it was instantly 
to be reduced. Admitting the peace 
not to be concluded with Tippoo, the 
services of the Bengal detachment at 
Madras were no longer necessary. I 
therefore believe most solemnly, that by 
the Ist of May every military expense of 
the Bengal army was brought within 110 
Jacks a year. Sir, it is the duty of the 
court of directors not to trust merely to 
this, but to point out specifically the re- 
ductions that shall be made, and to take 
care that the expense they authorize is 
not exceeded. 

My estimate of military expenses is 
considerably higher than the establish- 
ment of 1777. The civil disbursemcnts 
are not estimated at more than 39 lacks, 
including the expense of the supreme 
court of judicature ; but allowing 50 lacks 


speeches; I have seen’ it inserted inj for the civil charges and the marine, al- 
pamphlicts and newspapers; but, when/ lowing 20 lacks for stipends, &c. and 20 
gentlemen are pushed upon this subject, | lacks for contingencies, beyond the very 
they are obliged to have recourse to the! high rate at which I[ have stated the dis- 


stale charge, of not sending Mr. Bristow 
to Oude, and Mr. Fowke to Benares. 
And here I must say, that whether Mr. 
Hastings is to be continued or not, or 
whoever goes out to succeed him, the go- 
vernment of India must be in India, and 
you must give up the ridiculous idea of 
appo'nting gentlemen to ministerial offices, 
either from Leadenhall-street or this end 
of town. The system is new and de- 
structive in the extreme, of pointing out 
to your governments in India who they 
shall employ in offices of trust and im- 
portance, and can answer no end, but that 
of a mischievous extension of patronage 
at hoine, with the more fatal consequence 
of destroying the vigour, energy, and re- 
sponsibility of the government abroad. 
Will the hon. gentleman, or will any other 
hon. gentlemen mention a single order 
sent from this country relative to econo- 
mical retrenchments which has been dis- 


was, indeed, a difference of opinion be- 
tween Mr. Hastings and the directors re- 
lative to the duration of contracts; but 
that is of a very old date, and will make no 
difference to the present argument. 

I shall now, Sir, briefly state my ideas 


obeyed in the latter three years? n be 


burscements, and from the nett revenues 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, Benares, 
vizier’s subsidy, and the profit upon salt 


| and opium, including also the sale of our 


imports, there will remain a surplus of 
157 lacks of rupees for the purchase of 
future investments, for paying the interest 
of the bonded debts of India, and tor a 
gradual liquidation of the principal. 

In stating the subsidy of the vizier, I 
confine myself to the 2 lacks and 60,000 
rupees a month, which he pays for a com- 
plete brigade by the treaty of 1775. But 
his excellency is also engaged to pay 
20,000 rupees a month for every regiment 
of sepoys which he may choose to station 
in his dominions beyond the complete 
brigade, and a fixed sum for the ordnance 
department. At present there are six 
regiments upon this subsidy in the vizier’s 
dominions, which is so far a saving to the 
Company. If at any future period (of 
which I have no idea) the vizier should 
wish to recal all our forces from Oude, 
the line of defence will be circumscribed, 
and a proportional reduction of the army 
will take place; and when we are again 
brought within the banks of the Carum- 
nassa, 80 lacks of rupees will provide for 


of what can be done in Bengal. You.) as large an army as will be necessary. 
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tleman, that from 


ee with the hon. gen- 
Bengal the interest of 
the bond debts of India must be paid; 
and the principal liquidated, whenever it 
is liquidated. Yet, Sir, I have the autho- 
rity of lord Macartney for supposing, that 
on the re-establishment of peace, the 
Carnatic will bear its own expens’, and 
furnish a cargoe for Europe. I hope it 
will be so, and then it will be a relief to 
Bengal, which I have not yet calculated. 

I did intend, Sir, to have made a few 
remarks upon the report of the select 
before usy and to have 
noticed two or three very glaring errors ; 
but I shall leave this to other gentlemen, 
as I dare say the observations will not 
escape them. I have the highest opinion 
of the anten rey ability, and impartiality 
of the gentlemen who compose this com- 
mittee ; but this, Sir, is ana ditional proof 
to me of the absurdity of a committee 0 
this House entering upon the intricacies 
of an Indian account, without having a 
single gentleman amongst them, who, 
from local knowledge, and long expe- 
rience, could be enabled to point out to 
them the necessary papers and documents 
which they should refer to. The mistakes 
I allude to are so glaring, that I am asto- 
nished how they could have crept into the 
Report. 

Lord North said, he should not have 
troubled the House, but two things stated 
by the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down had made it necessary. The hon. 

entleman had imputed all the expenses 
incurred by the East India Company, and 
all the bloodshed in India of late years, 
to the American war. The American 
war, his lordship declared, had sins enow 
of its own to answer for, without being 
loaded with sins that did not belong to it ; 
he begged, therefore, to deny the fact, 
and to assert, what he could assert with 
great truth, that the American 


"When the war began wl 


after the American war was in existe 
ence, by the exertions of -the British 


overnment, 
dismantled, Mahé was 
dernagore was taken. 
dlispossessed an 
had not a settl 
the globe left to set a foot in. 
wards, by the mismanagem 
Company's servants in India, 
of war was 
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taken, an 
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war was in | an 
able with the burthens 
that had befallen India. 
th France, long 


Pondicherry was taken and 
d Chan- : 
The French were 
d driven out of India; they 
ement in that quarter 0 
That after- 
ent of the 
the torch 
lighted afresh in that couatry. 
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Peace was not kept with the Mahrattas ; 
we quarrelled with the nizam, then with the 
nizam’s brother, andafterwards with Hyder 
Ally, who ‘avaded the Carnatic ; this in- 
vited the Europeaus to carry their arms 
to India; this brought the Irench back 
again to the coast of Coromandel, after 
they had been ex elled from every part 
of that quarter of the globe; this brought | 
‘the Dutch upon our backs in India; and 
hence all the expense, all the bloodshed, 
all the disasters that had happened there. 
The damage, therefore, that the affairs of 
the English East India Company had suf- 
fered, had been owing solely to the impru- 
¢ their servants abroad. 
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pe that Mr. 
her to have been re- 


d in his government, 
it was undoubtedly true; it was true like- 
wise that Mr. Hastings had, even during 
uested to be re- 
called. That he had not then been 
recalled, the hon. entleman had said, 
rested with the noble lord; it had not, 
however, rested with the noble lord, as 
the hon. gentleman had been pleased to 
term him; the noble lord had it not in 
his power to recal him; some persons 
who sat near the hon. gentleman, could 
tell him, that the noble lord could not 
recal him; nay, those who had much 
more power than the noble lord ever pos 
sessed, found themselves unable to recal 
Mr. Hastings. That House they all knew 
endeavoured to recal him, and determined 
that he should be recalled; but even that 
House,omnipotent as it was, had not been 
able to effect its purpose. The fact, there- 
fore, undoubtedly was, as Mr. Hastings 
might boast, and as his friends and repre- 
sentatives might boast, and as the hon. 
gentleman had boasted for him, Mr. Hast- 
ings had repeatedly desired to be recalled; — 
government had listened to his requisition, 
that House 


With regard to 
Hastings ought eit 
called, or confirme 


pe 
the court 0 
but it so happen 
ings desired to 
sisted on being rec 
and the House of 
he should be recalle 
directors were willing to TF 
own friends, and his own party, among 
the proprietors of the East India Com- 
| pany, constantly contrived at the general 
a to disoblige Mr. Hastings, to deny 


him the favour he requested, to disappoint 
[3 2] 
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government, to frustrate the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, to disannul 
the votes of the court of directors, and 
effectually to prevent his recal. 

Mr. N. Smith, chairman of the Com- 
pany, rose to vindicate the statement of 
the directors, on which the committee had 
made so full a Report. His object was to 
give a complete refutation of the com- 
mentaries and conclusions of the select 
committee; and in order to do this, he 
went through the Report paragraph by 
paragraph. He explained various errors, 
particularly where the committee asserted, 
that the charges of collecting the revenues 
in Bengal appeared to be 500,000¢. a year 
less four years ago than they were at that 
time; whereas the fact indisputably was, 
that they were 50,000/. less now than they 
were then. The committee had also 
drawn a comparison between the civil 
charges in Bengal in 1777-8 and 1780-1, 
and stated, that in the former period they 
were 166,477. and in the latter 589,0564. ; 
the natural conclusion of which statement 
was, an enormous increase of expenses, no 
Jess than 120,000/.: but Mr. Smith stated 
the fact to be, that the expense of the 
latter period was less than the former by 
10,000/. and the apparent excess was 
occasioned by the sum of money advanced 
in March 1781, to Chimnajee Boosla, 
which was entered among the civil charges 
of 1780-1. He concluded, from the view 
which he had taken of the whole, that the 
circumstances of the Company were ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and calculated to 
encourage, not to alarm. 

Mr. Eden said, that knowing the indis- 
position of the House to involve itself in a 
detail of accounts, however interesting and 
important the result of those accounts 
might be, he would leave the Report to 
the defence of its own accuracy, and to the 
judgment of all unprejudiced men; if in 
so large a variety of matters as were 
necessarily comprehended in that inquiry, 
any errors should be found in the difierent 
statements, he should neither be surprised 
nor mortified by the discovery: he would 
say more, he should sincerely rejoice at 
such a discovery, if it tended to place the 
affairs of the Company in a more promising 
state than they had appeared to the com- 
mittee. He had not yet heard of any such 
errors; for with respect to what had just 
~ been stated as such by the worthy chair- 
man of the Company, he would take some 
future occasion to shew that the inac- 
curacy was in those who construed the 
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Report, and not in those who framed it; 
in the mean time it was fully sufficient to 
observe, that the particulars mentioned, 
even if erroneous, which he denied, were 
immaterial to the public consideration, as 
none of them were brought into the charge 
in the general estimate of the i a "s 
affairs. But he had other reasons for de- 
clining this kind of contest. He waged 
no war with the directors ; the whole tenor 
of the Report would prove this; for i 
gave at least fifty flat contradictions to the 
directors accounts, without a single ex- 
pression tending either to criminate or 
censure. He waged no war with Mr. 
Hastings, nor with the representatives of 
Mr. cgay if there were any. With 
re t to India discussions, it was in- 
different to him whether Mr. Hastings 
was no better represented than the city of 
Westminster, or whether he had more 
representatives in that House than the 
city of London and the county of Mid- 
diesex: so far as personal considerations 
could influence, he was bound to feel a 
partiality towards Mr. Hastings, who had 
shewn peculiar kindness to some of his 
nearest connexions. Lastly, he waged no 
war with the East India proprietors: on 
the contrary, every step which he had 
taken in this business would in due time 
be acknowledged by the honest proprietors 
of the Company (of which description 
there was a large proportion) to be most 
friendly to their real and permanent ad- 
vantage. He had been actuated through 
the whole business by a fair solicitude to 
obtain lights which might prevent a bank- 
ruptcy, that would first burst upon the 
commercial interest, and would afterwards 
overwhelm the landed interests of the 
kingdom. In this solicitude there was no 
idea of despondency: he did not mean to 
intimate that the Company’s affairs were 
irretrievable, if fully and fairly brought to 
view; but he would venture to assert, 
that if parliament declined the task ot 
examining and probing the disorder to the 
bottom, if the present measures were 
merely to skin over the wound, the con- 
sequences must be most calamitous to the 
Company and to the public. In this per- 
suasion he had entered into this inquiry, 
and could clearly appeal to those who had 
assisted and instructed him in that inquiry, 
for the fairness with which it had been con- 
ducted; in the committee, indeed, he had 
the advantage of three or four particular 
friends, men of known and acknow 
talents and integrity: but the majority of 
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the committee, though composed also of 
entlemen equally entitled to such attri- 
utes, were utterly unconnected with him 
in the line of public life; and yet he could 
venture to say, that there never was an 
instance in which ‘any committee had 
acted from its beginning taits end with 
such complete unanimity. He could not, 
therefore, submit to stoop to the task of 
defending the Report of such a committee; 
it was before the House and the public; 
let it be judged by the House and the 
public; and let it also stand the test of 
- guch events as it might be construed to 
predict. 

He said, that he had heard with great 
surprise the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
opinion, that if relief should be given in 
the extent and manner asked by the Com- 

ny, the directors would be able for the 

uture to be regular in their receipts and 
payments. He knew that the right hon. 
gentleman was a bold statesman, and was 
willing to pay due homage to an intrepi- 
dity well suited to the difficulties of the 
times: but he knew also, that the right 
hon. gentleman possessed singular wisdom 
and foresight, and could not reconcile to 
such qualities the risk of an opinion, the 
fallaciousness of which a few months might 
demonstrate. Surely the difference be- 
tween the state of the Company, as de- 
scribed in the first report of the directors, 
which gave the intended detail of receipts 
and payments, and the amount of the 
various articles which had since come to 
light, would shew too much cause to sus- 
ct the solidity of such an opinion. He 
ere stated to the House, the amount of 
various articles of charge beyond what 
was stated by the directors; the whole 
amounted to above eight millions sterling. 
He had been induced to state these arti- 
cles to lillustrate his doubt, wliether the 
relief prayed in February last would be 
adequate to the wants of the party in the 
ro month, when in the interim such 
ge deficiencies had been ascertained. 
It would have been easy to swell this cata- 
logue still farther. He abstained from all 
remark on the supposed revenues and 
expenses of the different territories and 
settlements; but it was a wide field of ob- 
servation, and what opened very melan- 
choly prospects in the present state of 
India guvernment. He abstained also from 
all discussion of the directors plan of com- 
mercial resources, which the committee 
had shewn to be incompatible. Credit 
bad been taken by the directors for all the 
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effects of a reform from the date of their 
Report ; but the chairman had just assured 
the House, that the directors were “ going 
to order retrenchments.” Past experience 
had shewn, that the orders of the directors 
were invariably disregarded, except when 
they tended to promote expense or pro- 
tect peculation; .but in the present in- 
stance, there was not even the decency of 
a vain endeavour. Lastly, he would lay | 
no stress on this whole fabric of a delusive 
imagination being erected on the necessity 
of an uninterrupted peace in India and in . 
Europe to the year 1790; though it was 
not yet known that it had taken place in 
India. 

The right hon. gentleman had intimated 
an expectation that, though large bills had 
been drawn in Bengal, a proportionable 
increase of goods had been accumulated: 
he would only remark, that this hope, 
however reasonable, was not yet verified 
by any evidence or correspondence. There 
had also been much conversation on the 
degree in which the public is bound by the 
authority of parliament to enable the Com- 
pany to draw or accept bills. He was not 
disposed to adopt either opinion in its full 
extent; but he had no doubt in saying, 
that if the authority of parliament was 
pledged to the bill-holders, parliament was 
at least bound to protect them so far as 
not to permit the Company to divide the 
money of the bill-holder, and to protect 
his bill: and this remark would materially 
apply to a great proportion of the bills at 
present unaccepted. 

Mr. Atkinson began with declaring, that 
under the disinclination the House had 
expressed to pursue the debate farther at 
present, he should not have attempted to: 
take up the time of the House, had not 
the right hon. gentleman, running in a 
cursory way through nearly the whole sub- 
ject, assumed, as uncontradictory and un- 
deniable truths, almost all the points in the 
Report of the committee, wherein it differed 
from the Reports of the directors. That, 
very far from acknowledging obligation for 
the gentle manner in which the right hon. 
gentleman claimed the credit of having 
stated his contradictions of the directors 
Report, he laid in his claim to be heard on 
a haar day, when he trusted he should 
be able to shew, that in every point where 
the two Reports contradicted each other, 
the directors were in the right, and the 
right hon. gentleman in the wrong; and 
would not, unless it was their pleasure, 
trouble the House farther at present. 
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Being called upon to go on, he proceeded 


to state the necessity of attending to the 
order of the House upon which the direc- 
tors were to make their Report, and that it 
was confined to the degree of relief by 
pos renenen of duties and acceptance of 

ills, which, in the opinion of the direc- 
tors, would be sufficient for their affairs. 
Accordingly, he said, the directors had 
stated an estimate of their receipts and 
payments in England, with as much accu- 
racy as the nature of the case admitted ; 
but had never professed accurately to 
state any estimate of their receipts and 
payments abroad, which was plainly im- 
possible to be done with any exactness: 
therefore, under this lust head, they had 
contented themselves with giving a gcne- 
ral view of their revenues and resources 


abroad (independent of what they had | 


computed upon, as applicable to their 
commercial investments) and of the debts 
and services to which they were applicable; 
and had only drawn this general inference, 
that there was no reason to apprehend that 
farther bills would be necessary to be 
drawn in aid of those revenues and re- 
sources; seeing that, whilst great differ- 
ence of ‘opinion might prevail about the 
degree to which those revenues would be 
productive, there was no reasonable ground 
to suppose tle revenues, which before the 
war had produced a very large surplus, 
would not still produce some surplus; and 
that whether that surplus discharged the 
burthens upon it a little sooner, or a little 
later, was not very material to the propo- 
sitions upon which the directors were or- 
dered to state their opinions; that this 
distinction so necessary to the forming a 
just judgment on the subject, was wholly 
confounded by the report of the commit- 
tee; who, bringing their observations to 


- one point, but professedly Jeaving any con- 


clusion upon the estimate of receipts and 
ayments out of their discussion, although 
it was tne sole object of the inquiry, had, 


_in a desultory way, thrown out a large 


mass of animadversions, tending greatly to 
grounds of general distrust, and had so 
obscured a plain subject, by confounding 
Indian receipts and payments with those 
in England, and presenting lists and ap- 
pendixes in such a variety of forms, that 
none but those who were tolerably masters 
of the subject could understand them. 

He here entered into a confutation of 
each head of objection which Mr. Eden 
had stated in his speech. Having done 
which, he defended the directors from 
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the imputation of negligence, in not hav- 
ing yet sent out a system of reduction of 
all the establishments in India, and en- 
forced it by positive orders. He also de- 
fended the servants abroad from the im- 
putation of systematical disobedience of 
orders, and appealed to the candour of 
the House, whether it was possible for the 
directors to take up such arrangements to 
any effect, while their affairs in parliament 
remained unsettled. He said, that he did 


with confidence maintain, that proper re- 


trenchments would be made, because he 


._ knew enough of the sentiments of his col- 


leagues in the direction, to take upon him 
to say, that they would be made as soon 
as the directors could to any purpose take 
them up. He ended with an exhortation 
to the House to lose no time in haa 
the Company from the restraints impose 
upon it, and to treat its affairs with that 
liberal justice which the important ad- 
vantages derived to the state through the 
medium of its institution and commerce 
so well deserved. 

Mr. Fox observed, that he was astonish- 
ed to find that the Report of the committee 
had that day been combated. He had 
fondly imagined, that a Report which had 
been unanimously agreed to by a com- 
mittee, the majority of which supported 
the present administration, and had dif- 
fered from him in every question he had 
proposed relative to India, would not have 
been combated this day; he imagined it 
would have been admitted on all hands, 
that the fallacy of that account must be 
glaring indeed, when a committee, con- 
sisting of persons who agreed scarcely in 
any thing, unanimously concurred in con- 
demning the account laid before the House 
by the directors of the East India Com- 

any. He wished for a moment to inquire 
what that Company was; and as, while 
he was in office, he faced the danger 
which threatened first, and at last effected 
his downfal as a minister; so now, when 
he had nothing to fear from the Com- 
pany, it could not be expected that he 
would hesitate to speak his sentiments 
freely to that body. ho then were the 
Company? Not the directors, for they 
were avowedly only a representative body. 
Not the governors and officers abroad, for 
they were the servants of the Company. 
Not the court of proprietors, for they 
had, comparatively with the public, a very 
small interest in the wealth and property 
of the Company: their interest went no 


farther than their dividend, which, at 8 
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er cent. did not exceed 240,000I. a year. 

his was a small sum, when compared 
with the interest the public had in the 
Company's prosperity; at that moment 
the Company owed the public a million, 
and the annual duties paid to the public 
on the imports of the Company, were 
greater than the Company’s dividend. 

It had been said, that the Company 
was the conduit-pipe through which the 


territorial revenues were brought to Eng- 


land on the account of the public; but 
in truth and in fact, it might more pro- 
perly be called the conduit-pipe through 
which the wealth of the Company’s ser- 
vants was brought home: he called them 
servants, in conformity to a mode of 
epeaiing which had generally prevailed, 
though it was well known that they were 
the masters, and not the servants, of the 
Company: this must have been the case, 
or a governor-general would never have 
dared to disobey the orders of the court 
of directors, aad give the audacious reason 
for his disobedience, that it was because 
it was their order. It had been said, that 
orders not only might, but ought, some- 
times to be disobeyed; he admitted the 
truth of the a eater but he believed 
that instances of such orders were very 
rare: but, though a governor-general 
might disobey an order at one time, there 
could be no reason to justify him in dis- 
obeying it a second time, after his mas- 
ters had condemned his disobedience in 
the first instance, and cautioned him not 
to disobey it a second time. And yet this 
second injunction had been treated with 
as much contempt as the first by Mr. 
Hastings, in the affair of Mr. Bristow; 
and when at last the Company thought 
proper to give up the point, he then did, 
to please himself, the very thing which he 
had refused to do in consequence of orders 
from the directors. Mr. Hastings had a 
very bad or imperfect recollection of past 
transactions, as appeared from his letters, 
where he said he had not drawn on the 
Company for ay supplies, pleasing at the 
same time to forget, that there were at 
this moment bills drawn by him, not yet 
paid by the Company, to the amount of 
near five millions. He was as little in- 
clined to give him any credit for great 
foresight in his speculations in politicss 
for though he would have the public think 
that peace was as good as concluded, and 
that Tippoo Saib would never dare to 
continue the war, he wrote word, that 
Tippoo had recalled his ambassador from 
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Poonah, and was preparing for war. Gen- 
tlemen ought not to take it for granted, 
that, because France was now at peace 
with us, and had withdrawn her tro 
from the service of Tippoo Saib, that 
prince could receive no assistance from 
them: he should be sorry to impute, and 
he certainly did not mean to impute, to 
the court of France any intention either 
to renew the war with us, or to give any 
underhand assistance to Tippoo Saib : but 
still it was possible, if it was the intention 
of that court, to give assistance in a thou- 
sand different ways, without appearing to 
violate the peace; nay, the very circum- 
stance of a French army being near his 
dominions, was in itself an assistance. He 
admitted there might be some probability 
that Tippoo Saib wouid not continue a - 
war which, to all appearances, would be 
contrary to his interests: but he bid gen- 
tlemen beware how they trusted to glosses - 
given to the affairs of a country lying at 
so great a distance as India does from this 
kingdem. Before any power in Europe 
declared for the Americans, people thought 
it probable that perhaps France might in- 
terfere, and take part in the quarrel ; but 
every man in England thought it was im- 
possible that Spain should ever enter into 
that war as an enemy to Great Britain, 
and consequently as a friend to the inde- 
pendence of America. Spain, however, did 
that which every man, unacquainted with 
the great springs which set that monarchy 
in motion, fondly imagined to be impos- 
sible. Why, then, might not Tippoo Saib 
do what appeared to us improbable that 
he should do? and which appeared im- 
probable, only because we are unacquaint- 
ed with the disposition of the neighbours 
of that prince. 

Mr. Fox concluded by expressing his 
anxiety to see the new Bill for new mo- 
delling the East India Company. He still 
thought his own Bill the best: but he re- 
commended it to the right hon. gentleman 
to take away the powers of mismanage- 
ment from the courts of directors and /pro- 
prietors, and from the servants abroad. 
The Company was at present a sink of 
corruption and iniquity ; and, let the right 
hon. gentleman do what he would with 
the patronage, he would be satisfied, if it 
was taken from the Company: for his 
part, he had rather neither the directors 
nor the crown had it; but if of two evils 
he must choose one, he had rather see the 
patronage at the whole disposal of the 
crown, than continued in the hands of 

ad 
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those who had always most shamefully 
abused it. He charged the gentlemen 
who had acted as the representatives of 
Mr. Hastings that day, with having ex- 
hibited a passion which he would not 
name, but which, he said, was something 
- as unlike modesty as possible. 

Mr. Dundas said, that his chief view in 
tising was to endeavour to bring the minds 
ef gentlemen back to the question, which 
simply was, Whether relief should be given 
to the East India Company, as far as re- 
garded the situation of their affairs at 

ome? This questign, he conceived, rested 
entirely on grounds more immediately 
within the general comprehension of the 
House than the vast variety of topics that 
had been discussed with regard to the 
situation of their affairs abroad, the state 
of their bond debt in Bengal, the probable 
investments that would be made for some 
years to come, and how far their claims 
upon certain renters in the Carnatic were 
likely to be satisfied. The information 
the House had before them, and which 
had not only given occasion to the present 

uestion’s being moved, but which also 

ormed the sole grounds the House could 
decide upon, arose out of a petition of the 
East India Company, asking a farther 
respite of duties, and a Report of the 
directors of that Company, stating the 
condition of their affairs, together with a 
Report of a committee of that House, 
alleging certain facts as the result of the 
investigation they had been employed in 
conducting. Among the other causes of 
his having been appealed to in the course 
of the debate, one had been on account of 
his having acted as a member of the com- 
mittee that made the Report, stating certain 
comments upon the Report of the East 
India directors. With regard to that cir- 
cumstance, he had little share indeed inthe 
drawing of the Report, which was chiefly 
formed out of materials collected by others, 
who with great industry, ability, and judg- 
ment, had made a considerable progress in 
digesting the account of the facts stated 
to the House as the result of their inves- 
tigation, before he was chosen a member 
of the committee. The materials of the 
Report having been for the chief part col- 
lected before he was upon the committee, 
the best way of discharging his duty he 
felt to be, by comparing the facts selected 
to be reported, with the information and 
the evidence whence those facts had been 
adduced ; and, upon finding that the one 
fully bore out the other, he had joined in 
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‘Opinion with the rest of the committee, 


that those facts were fit to be reported. 
The committee had been unanimous in 
confining themselves to facts solely, and 
in not annexing opinions upon those facts ; 
this they had been induced to ee to, 
from its being evident that upon the same 
facts there might be different opinions ; 
and therefore to have gone into opinion 
would have led to endless controversy. 
Having thus explained what the committee 
had limited themselves to in preparing the 
Report, he said he held bimself as free, in 
consequence of what he had mentioned, 
to discuss the facts stated in the Report, 
and to reason upon them, as any gentle- 
man who had not been of the committee. 
He then entered into a consideration of 
several of the remarks and animadversions 
upon the Report made by Mr. Atkinson, 

mitting the speopney of some, and 
denying that others were founded. He 
said the short question was, Were the 
House willing, in consideration of what 
they knew of the state of the Company’s 
affairs, to afford the Company that relief 
necessary to the carrying on of their trade ; 
or were they, from an idea that the Com- 
pany’saffairs were in an unpromising condi- 
tion, ready then to clap hands on the goods 
in their warehouses, and to recover the 
money due to the public for duties, by an 
immediate sale of such of the property of 
the Company as was then capable of being 
attached? For one, he declared he had 
not the smallest difficulty in saying, he 
was not ready to give his consent to any 
such attachment;. but he was, on the 
contrary, perfectly ready to join in afford- 
ing the Company the relief the exigency 
of their affairs at home prayed for. He 
shewed the reasonableness of the requisi- 
tion on the part of the Company, and the 
safety with which that requisition val 
be complied with on the part of the public. 
The respite of duties was all that was 
asked ; and as a security for that respite, 
the public would have the satisfaction of 
being certain, that the Company's ware- 
houses were so full of goods, as to contain 
a sufficient quantity to furnish an annual 
sale, to full the usual amount of the Com- 
pany’s sales for three years to come; and 
&@ prospect, scarcely liable to failure, that 
those warehouses would be fed with a 
supply of goods from India, fully equal to 
the continuance of the Company’s sales, 
for three years longer than the three years 
immediately commencing. He next an- 
swered the appeal that had been made to 
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him relative to the opinions he had for- 
merly delivered on the subject of Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct. He observed, that 
he had been charged on the one hand with 
not having carried the declarations of his 
opinion upon the conduct of Mr. Hastings 
far enough ; and on the other, with having 
pushed them too far. This was, he said, 
precisely the situation he should be most 
ardently desirous of standing in with 
regard to Mr. Hastings, viz. between the 
two extremes; and to be considered as 
neither a harsh-censor of that gentleman, 
nor as too enthusiastic an eulogist. His 
opinion of Mr. Hastings at that moment 
was exactly what it ever had been. He 
acquitted Mr. Hastings most decidedly of 
having caused the Mahratta war; but he 
thought him to blame for not having put 
an end to that war sooner by means of the 
treaty of Poorunda. While he passed so 
much blame on the conduct of Mr. Has- 
tings, it was a debt of justice that he should 
declare, when the Carnatic was invaded 
Mr. Hastings proved himself a man of 
resources, a man of a vigorous mind, and 
an able chieftain, by the exertions he 
made for the relief of Fort St. George. 
It ought to be remembered, that at the 
moment when the Carnatic was so unex- 
pectedly invaded, had not the ill conduct 
of Hyder Ally, his timidity, or want of 
confidence in his army, or some unknown 
cause or other, prevented his marching 
his troops up to the walls of Fort St. 
George, Madras must have fallen. At 
that critical period, when the other mem- 
bers of the supreme council at Bengal met 
again and again, and parted in despair, 
without resolving on any measure what- 
ever, Mr. Hastings alone determined on a 
vigorous effort to retrieve the desperate 
affairs of the Company in India; and there 
was not a doubt, but by spiritedly carrying 
on the bold enterprise he determined on, 
by his famous minute of council, into 
speedy effect, he had saved Madras. Mr. 

astings also had all the merit he assumed 
in his letter of the 16th of December last, 
of having on many critical occasions sup- 
ported the other presidencies by a prompt 
and liberal relief. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Pitt's 
Bul for the Government of India.] July 
6. In pursuance of the notice he had given, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to open his 
new system for the government of India. 
No one, he said, could be more deeply im- 
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pressed than he was with the importance. 
of the subject on which he was then going 


‘to enter: in whatever point of view he 


considered it, he felt that no subject could 
ibly be more interesting. it were - 
involved the prosperity and strength of 
this country ; the happiness of the natives 
of those valuable territories in India which 
belonged to England ; and finally the con- 
stitution of England itself. India had at 
all times been of great consequence to 
this country, from the resources of opu- 
lence and strength it afforded: and that 
consequence had, of course, increased in 
proporton to the losses sustained by the 
ismemberment of other great possessions ; 
by which losses, the limits of the empire 
being more contracted, the remaining ter- 
ritories became more valuable.—He was 
aware that nothing could be more difficult 
than to digest a plan, which should at 
once confirm and enlarge the advantages 
derived to this country from its connexions 
with India; to render that connexion a 
blessing to the native Indians, and at the 
same time preserve inviolate the essence 
and spirit of our own constitution from 
the injuries to which this connexion might 
eventually expose it. Gentlemen would 
recollect with a degree of horror, to what 
dangers that happy constitution was ex- 
posed last year, when a bill was intro- 
duced into parliament which would have 
established a system dangerous to every 
thing that Englishmen held dear; they 
would recollect, that the liberties of this 
country had nearly suffered shipwreck : 
the danger, however, was happily over ; 
and the legislature had now an opportu- 
nity to consult about the means the most 
likely to reconcile and secure the interests 
of the people of this country, of the people 
of India, and of the British constitution, as 
far as it might be effected by the con- 
nexion with India. To his lot fell the 
arduous task of proposing to the House a 
plan which should answer all these great 
purposes. He was aware that no plan 
could be devised, to which some objections 
would not lie: he was aware that it was 
not possible to devise a plan that should 
be free from imperfections; he should 
therefore console himself if he should be 
able to suggest the means of Sa the 
most good to India, and to the East India 
Company, with the least injury to our 
constitution. In the arrangements that he 
should propose, it would be impossible to 
proceed, without giving to some body of 
men an accession of power.; but it was his 
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duty to vest it where he should have rea- 
son to think it would be least liable to 
abuse, at the same time that it should be 
sufficient, and not more than sufficient, for 
all the purposes for which it should be 
given; sufficient to secure to this country 
the wealth arising from the commerce of 
the Company; to the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan peace and tranquillity ; and to 
enfarce obedience on the part of the ser- 
vants of the- Company, to the orders that 
should be sent to them from home. In 
framing such a system, he thought it his 
duty never to lose sight of this principle— 
that though no charter could or ought to 
supersede state necessity, still nothing but 
absolute aig Pais justify a departure 
from charters. He admitted that charters 
ought not to stand in the way of the ge- 
neral good and safety of the country; he 
admitted that no charter ought to be suf- 
fered to stand in the way of a reform, on 
which the being or welfare of the country 
depended; but at the same time he con- 
tended, that a charter ought never to be 
invaded, except when the public safety 
called for its alteration: charters were 
sacred things; on them depended the 
property, franchises, and every thing that 
was dear to Englishmen; and wantonly to 
invade them, would be to unhinge the con- 
stitution, and throw the state into anarchy 
and confusion. 

With respect to. the India Company, 
its affairs were not in a state that called 
for a revocation of the charter; the neces- 
sity which would justify a revocation did 
not exist in this case ; and he felt no small 
degree of satisfaction in the assurance, 
that at the moment when he had to pro- 
pose such measures for the government of 
India, and the conduct of the aftairs of the 
Last India Company, as to his judgment 
appeared most applicable, there no longer 
existed any danger of the best and most 
sacred rights of Englishmen being made a 
sacrifice to the ambitious projects of those 
who, under the necessity that actually 


—- 


opinion, that although it must on all hands 
be admitted that there did exist a g:eat 
and urgent necessity for the intertercnce 
of the legislature with regard io the Last 
India Company and the future govern. 
ment of India, yet that neither state 
poy nor common prudence called for the 
egislature’s proceeding beyond the limit 
of the existing necessity, much less of 
going the length either of destroying the 
rights of any individuals or bodies of men, 
established upon the most sacred of all 
foundations, the express words of solemn 
charters recognized and confirmed by re- 
peated acts of parliament, or of directly 
changing the constitution of the country, 
and departing from those known princi- 
ples of government which the wisdom of 
our ancestors had provided, and which had 
proved for ages the uninterrupted source 
of security to the liberties of Englishmen. 
It was, he said, to be acknowledged on all 
hands, that no rights of any body of men, 
however confessed to be rights of the most 
sacred sort, could supersede state neces- 
sity. To that, and that alone, they must 
give way; but then it ought ever to be a 
rule of conduct with those to whose lot it 
fell to act under such a necessity, to take 
care that they did not exceed it. Nothing 
but such a necessity could warrant any 
government in proceeding to do what 
must be an unwelcome task for all who had 
any concern in its execution; but when 
they found themselves obliged to discharge 
a duty of that irksome nature, they ought 
to proceed warily, and with all possible 
tenderness and regard for those with 
whose rights they felt themselves obliged 
to interfere; and to be'assured, that in en- 
deavouring to do all that their duty re- 
quired, they did not unnecessarily tear up 
by the roots and annihilate those rights 
that were of essential consideration, and 
ought not to have been touched, because 
the exigency of the case did not actually 
requireit. And though on a former occa- 


sion he had been derided, when he com- 


existed, had taken the desperate resolu- | forted himself with the idea, that, in every 
tion, that nothing short of measures of the | departure he should propose from the 
most decisive and extreme nature, and | charter, he should have the consent and 
measures far exceeding the necessity of | concurrence of the Company, he still con- 
the case, could be effectual. He thanked ' tinued to find great consolation in the re- 
God so greata sacrifice had been escaped ; | flection, that he did no violence to the 
and he trusted that the sense plainly and | Company ; for no violence could be said 
incontrovertibly declared to be enter- | to be done by regulations, to every one of 
tained upon the subject by the majority of | which the Company most cheerfully con- 
_ the people of England, would prove to be | sented. 

the sense of the majority of that House;} He did not find it necessary to create 
and that they would join with him in | any system absolutely new for the govern- 
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ment of our territories in India; he 
should rather endeavour to improve on 
the system by which those territories were 
governed at present. The great conside- 
rations to be looked to in the regulation of 
the government of India were threefold— 
the commerce of this country with that, 
and consequently the resources we derived 
from it; the interests of the inhabitants 
there; and the connexion that the 
management of both had with our own 
constitution. Great inconvenience must, 
under the best possible devised form of 
government, necessarily arise from the 
circumstance of any country deriving a 
considerable part of her resources from a 
dependency at so great a distance; and 
this must also add to the extreme diffi- 
culty of governing India from home, 
because that distance must necessarily 
prevent the government at home, and 
those who filled the executive offices in 
India, from acting with equal views. For 
this reason he must repeat what he had 
before taken the liberty to state, when the 
subject had been under the consideration 
of the last parliament, that as no plan of 
government for India that human wisdom 
could suggest, was capable of perfection, 
so he was far from presuming to think 
that the plan he should propose would not 
occasion much difference of opinion, and 
be liable to a variety of objections. He 
could only with great humility submit that 
plan to the judgment of parliament, which 
from the maturest consideration, he had 
been able to select as the most practicable 
and the most consonant to the present con- 
stitution ; Conscious at the same time, that 
it was impossible for him with so many 
different subjects to attend to, to have 
found leisure to do justice to a matter of 
sufficient importance to engross the atten- 
tion of any man whose mind had been 
vacant and unoccupied by other objects. 
To proceed however to the business to be 
stated, he observed, that it could not be 
denied, that in every project of govern- 
ment of India there must be an accession 
of influence somewhere, which it became 
that House and the people in general 
always to regard with extreme jealousy. 
That influence, for obvious reasons, should 
not be left at home, but might with 
greater safety be trusted abroad in India, 
where the executive power must be lodged; 
as every man must see the necessity of 
having a government active on the spot, 
yet not independent of this country; but 
gO constituted as to secure obedience to 
[ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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the system of measures dictated from home, 
while at the same time it was capable of 
preventing extortion in India, and frus- 
trating the improper views of ambition and 
despotism. The channel of commerce, 
he said, must be our guide, as to our 
future expectations from our connexion 
with India, since we ought to look to the 
management of our manufactures there, 
which must chicfly depend on the esta- 
blishment of the happiness of the inhabi- 
tants, and their being secured in a state of 
peace and tranquillity. In order to effect 
this, he declared it would be necessary to 
give the government abroad a certain 
degree of power, subject only to the con- 
tral of a board, to be appointed at home, 
of the nature that he had mentioned, when 
he had proposed a Bill upon the same sub- 
ject to the last parliament. He observed, 
that in the present consideration there 
were mixed interests to be regarded as 
well as mixed objects. Government and 
commerce were the two great objects to 
be looked to, while the interest of the 
East India Company, and the interest of 
the country, called for their most serious 
attention. The commerce of the Com- 
pany exclusively belonged to them; nor 
was it till the territorial acquisitions of the 
Company became considerable, that the 
public claimed any participation in the 
advantages arising from the resources of 
those acquisitions, in the obtainment of 
which they had borne so large a share. 
The commerce to and from India, there- 
fore, he meant to leave, where it ought to 
be left, in the management of the Com- 
any. 

It had, he remarked, been .ever held, 
that commercial companies could not 
govern empires; but that was a matter of 
speculation, which general experience 
proved to be not true in practice, however 
universally admitted intheory. The East 
India Company had conducted its com- 
merce, and governed a vast empire for 
years; and it was to be remembered that 
the East India Company was no new esta- 
blishment; it rested on charters and acts 
of parliament; those charters ought un- 
doubtedly to be regarded, and as far as 
possible, the rights exercised and enjoyed 
under them ought to be held sacred. But 
as he had before observed, there were no 
rights, that by accident or time became 
fatal to the interests of the public, or to 
the safety of the state, which must not be 
touched. The matter was, how to connect 
the constitution of the Company with the 

[4A] 
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tainly new, was not charged with new 
duties; because the same powers of con- 
troul had been given to the secretaries of 
state by various acts of parliament, but 
unfortunately they had never been exer- 
cised, having been suffered to remain dor- 
mant. He wished, therefore, to put it out 
of the power of that degree of laziness 
natural to office, any longer to defeat the 
public interest, by the institution of a 
board necessarily active and efficient. He 
was aware that many persons, who in 
eneral disliked, as much as he had 
one, the violence of the measures pro- 
posed in another Bill, approved the idea 
of making the board of commissioners, 
to be instituted under the authority of 
that Bill, permanent. He was not of 
this opinion; sure he was, that the 
permanency of such a board as that 
Bill proposed to institute, would have 
added to the mischiefs of it. Such a 
board would have been in itself a devia- 
tion from the principles of the constitution, 
and its permanency would have involved 
it in contradictions to the executive go- 
vernment that must have been attended 
with great public inconvenience. An in- 
stitution to control the government of 
India must be either totally independent 
of the executive government of this coun 
try, or it must be subordinate to it. Ought 
the administration of the day to have no 
connexion with what was going on? 
Let it be remembered that a permanent 
board might be hostile to those who held 
the government at the time; a view of it, 
which, he trusted, would sufficiently prove, 
that an actual independent permanency 
in any such board would be anevil. The 
existing government ought to be, to a 
degree, permanent; but the Indian de- 
partment must not be independent of that : 
he meant, therefore, to give it a ground of 
dependence, upon which al] the various 
departments had a natural and legitimate 
dependency ; viz. upon the executive go- 
vernment. Every government that had 
no other object than the public good, that 
was conscious of acting upon no other 
principles than such as were perfectly 
constitutional, that was swayed by no 
motives of a personal, an interested, or an 
ambitious nature, but which possessed a 
sufficient share of the confidence of the 
sovereign, of parliament, and of the people 
at large, would, from its conduct, be per- 
manent ; and the Indian government would 
be so of course. Having said this, he 
animadverted on the danger of once de- 


national interests: from that regard and 
attention to chartered rights which he 
ever should profess, and which every man 
ought to practise, he had been led rather 
to consider, whether it was not possible to 
model the old constitution of the Com- 
pany, so as to make it answer every view 
of the state, and every interest of the 
public, rather than to make a new one; 
not thinking it necessary to confiscate, 
annihilate, and destroy, where the purpose 
could be attained without proceeding to 
any such violent lengths. 

In the measures to be taken for the 
future government of India, if they had 
the Company’s concurrence, it would 
surely be admitted that they took the 
safest Jine; that they had pursued the 
wisest course ; and the measures he should 
prepose, were such as the Company agreed 
to. The control he had mentioned ought 
undoubtedly to remain where the consti- 
' tution had placed all power, in the exe- 
cutive government of the country. The 
management of the commerce he meant to 
leave with the Company. The patronage 
should be separate from the executive 
government; but be it given where it 
would, he should propose regulations that 
would essentially curtail and diminish it, 
so as to render it as little dangerous as 
possible. The patronage, however, he 
would trust with no political set of men 
whatever. Let it be in India, it would be 
free from corruption then; and when exer- 
cised under the restrictions and limitations 
he should propose, could, he flattered 
himself, be attended with no bad conse- 
quences. 

He enlarged upon these points con- 
siderably; and then said, from what he 
had stated, the House would doubtless 
observe, that the Bill he meant to move 
for leave to bring in, was not different 
from former Bills that he had stated to 
the House. The great point of it, as far 
as he had opened ft was the appointment 
of a separate department of board of 
control, to whom all dispatches shoild be 
transmitted, and who should be responsible 
for what they did, and for what they did 
not do; who should blink nothing ; who 
should be obliged to act upon every ques- 
tion that came before them; who should 
not shew any indulgence or partiality, or 
be guilty of procrastination; who should 
not have the plea of other business, or in 
fine, on any pretence, or in any other way 
whatever, put off or delay the duties of 
their office. This institution, though cer- 
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parting from the constitution, b ALaeeee 
ing such a commission as the Bill that had 
passed that House, but which had been 
rejected by the Lords in the last parlia- 
ment, authorized. He remarked, if the 

ractice once obtained, there was no say- 
ing to what extent it might be carried, or 
how often the precedent might be multi- 
plied: admitting it to pass in the instance 
of the late Bill, they might have proceeded 
to separate and tear away all the depart- 
ments from the crown, and put them one 
after another into so many parliamentary 
commissions. 

With regard to the objections that had 
been started, and the reasons that had 
been urged to prove that the Company’s 
directors ought not to be excluded from 
an insight of the papers of the commis- 
sioners, he was willing so far to give way 
to the arguments of that nature, as to 
permit the court of directors to see the 
papers of the commissioners; but they 
were to have no power of objecting: the 
decision of the commissioners must be 
final and binding upon the directors. He 
meant also to invest the commissioners 
with a power to originate measures, as 
well as to revise, correct, alter, and con- 
trol those of the Company: but with re- 
gard to such measures as the commis- 
sioners originated, the Company were to 
be obliged to carry them into execution. 
This, he observed, took nothing from the 
Company ; since, in fact, it was nothing 
more thun the power to put a negative on 
their measures, and the power of altering 
them, acting in another way. With re- 
spect to the appointment of the commis- 
sioners, he said, it was meant to be the 


same as that of persons holding great 


offices, viz. at the nomination of the crown. 
It was intended that the board should con- 
sist of none but privy counsellors; but 
the board should create no increase of 
officers, nor impose any new burthens, 
since he trusted there could be found 
persons enough who held offices of large 
emolument, but no great employment, 
whose leisure would amply allow of their 
undertaking the duty in question. And 
this circumstance, he observed, would 
have a good effect for the future, in ren- 
dering it necessary for ministers, when, 


by way of providing for their families,. 


they appointed to offices hitherto consi- 
dered as sinecures, to have some other 
consideration of the ability of the person 
about to be appointed to fill it; a consi- 
deration that could not but occasion the 
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description of offices to which he was al- 

luding, to be well filled for the future. 

The panes powers of this board, he re- 

capitulated, would consist in directing 

what political objects the Company’s ser- 
vants were to pursue, and in recalling such 

as did not pay obedience to such direc- 

tions, or be able to give very satisfactory 

reasons to shew that circumstances ren- 

dered disobedience a virtue. The board | 
would be strictly a board of control: it 
would have no power to appoint, nor any- 
patronage ; consequently it could have no 
motive to deviate trom its duty. 

Thus much, the House would see, re- 
lated solely to the government at home. 
With regard to the government abroad, 
the first and leading ideas would be to 
limit the subsisting patronage, and to pro- 
duce a unity of system, by investing the 
supreme government to be seated in Ben- . 
gal, with an effectual control over every 
other presidency, and by investing that su- 
preme See sa with executive power, - 
and with the disposition of offices in India ; 
but to make it a matter less invidious, and 
to prevent the possibility of abuse, grada- 
tion and succession should be established 
as the invariable rule, except in very ex- 
traordinary cases: with a view to which, 
there must be lodged in the supreme go- 
vernment, as in every other executive 
power, a discretion, which every man 
must see was actually necessary to be. 
vested in an executive power, acting at 
such an extreme distance from the seat of 
the supreme government of all, but which 
was nevertheless to be subject to the con- 
trol of the board of superintendency to 
be established here at home, whose orders 
in this, as in every other case, the govern- 
ment of India must obey. Though Ben- 
gal was designed to be the supreme go- 
vernment, it was not to be the source of 
influence: that being as much as possible 
guarded against by the regulations de- 

igned to make a part of the Bill. The 
officers of the government of Bengal were 
intended to be left to the nomination of 
the court of directors, subject to the ne- 
gative of the crown; antl the court of di- 
rectors were to have thp nomination of the 
officers of all the subordwuate governments, 
excepting only of the commander in chief, 
who, for various reasons, would remain to 
be appointed by the crown. He said, it 
might possibly be argued, that if the 
crown nominated the commander in chief, 
and had a negative upon the rest of the 
appointments, all the patronage remained 
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in the hands of government at home. 
‘This, however, was far from being the 
case; the patronage of great appoint- 
ments not being the sort of patronage for 
the public to entertain a jealousy about, 
and the other patronage being diffused 
and placed in Bengal, the influence from 
it was considerably weakened and di- 
rainished ; add to this, all officers going 
by gradation and succession, would be a 
forcible check upon the patronage, and 
tend greatly to its reduction. 

Having discussed this matter very fully, 
Mr. Pitt proceeded to state, that much 
would depend on the manner of adminis- 
tering the government in India, and that 
his endeavours should be directed to en- 
force clear and simple principles, as those 
from which alone a good government 
could arise. The first and principal ob- 
ject would be to take care to prevent the 
government from being ambitious and 
bent on conquest. Propensities of that 
nature had already involved India in great 
expenses, and cost much _ bloodshed. 
These, therefore, ought most studiously 
to be avoided. Commerce was our ob- 
ject, and with a view to its extension, & 
pacific system should prevail, and a system 
of defence and conciliation. The govern- 
ment there ought, therefore, in an espe- 
cial manner to avoid wars, or entering into 
alliances likely to create wars. At the 
same time that he said this, he did not 
mean to carry the idea so far as to suggest, 
that the British government in India was 
not to pay a due regard to self-defence, 
to guard against sudden hostilities from 
the neighbouring powers, and, whenever 
there was reason to expect an attack, to 
be in a state of preparation. This was 
undoubtedly and indispensably necessary ; 
but whenever such circumstances oc- 
curred, the executive power in India was 
not to content itself with acting there, as 
the nature of the case might require; it 
was also to send immediate advice home 
of what had happened, what measures 
had been taken in consequence of it, and 
of what farther measures were intended 
to be pursued. He mentioned also the 
institution of a tribunal to take cognizance 
of such matters, and state how far such a 
tribunal should be empowered to act with- 
out instructions from home. He next 
said, that the situation of the India 
princes, in connexion with our govern- 
ment, and of the number of individuals 
living immediately under our government, 
were objects that ought to be the subject 
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of an inquiry. The debts due from one 
Indian prince to another, over whom we 
had any influence, such as the claims of 
the Nabob of Arcot upon the Rajah of 
Tanjore, ought undoubtedly to be settled 
on a permanent footing: this, and the 
debts of the natives tributary to us, ought 
also to be the subjects of inquiry. Another 
object of investigation, and an object of 
considerable delicacy, was the pretensions 
and titles of the landholders to the lands 
at present in their possession: in the ad- 
justment of this particular, much caution 
must be adopted, and means found that 
would answer the end of substantial jus- 
tice, without going the length of rigid 
right; because he was convinced, and 
every man at all conversant with Indian 
afiairs must be convinced, that indiscrimi- 
nate restitution would be as bad as indis- 
criminate confiscation. Another very ma- 
terial regulation, or rather principle of re- 
form, from which solid hopes of providing 
a surplus adequate to the debt in India 
might be drawn, was, the retrenchments — 
of our establishments in that country. 
At present it was a well-known fact, that 
all our establishments there.were very con- 
siderably overcharged ; at any rate, there- 
fore, there must be no augmentation suf- 
fered; and in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of such an improvident measure, a 
return of all the establishments must be 
called for. With regard to the means of 
reducing them, they ought to be laid be- 
fore parliament, and submitted to the de- 
termination of both Houses. Every in- 
tended increase of the establishment ought 
also to be submitted to parliament, and 
the Company to be immediately restrained 
from sending out any more inferior ser- 
vants. He stated that it would be neces- 
sary, by proper provisos, to compel the 
execution of these points: and the better 
to guard against the continuance of that 
rapacity, plunder, and extortion, which 
was shocking to the feelings of humanity, 
and disgraceful to the national character, 
he proposed to render the Company’s Ser- 
vants responsible for what they did in 
every part of India, and to declare it illegal 
and punishable, if they, on any pretence 
whatever, accepted sums of money, or 
other valuables, from the natives. This 
would, he hoped, tend effectually to check 
private corruption. There were, he was 
aware, a certain species of presents, so 
much a part of the ceremonies inseparable 
from the manners of the East, that an at- 
tempt to direct that they should not be 
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received, would be utterly impracticable ; 
but even as much as possible to guard 
against any bad consequences resulting 
from the continuance of the practice in 
question, he meant that the Bill should 
oblige the Company’s servants in India to 
keep an exact and faithful register of all 
such presents. 

With regard to those of the Company’s 
servants who did not comply with the di- 
rections the Bill would hold out to them, 
and to such other directions as should, 
under the sanction and authority of the 
Bill, be transmitted to them from home, 
such persons should be considered as 
guilty of offences punishable in the de- 
grees stated in the Bill, which should con- 
tain 3 special exception of those guilty of 
disobedience of orders and other crimes, 
which from their consequences being of 
a most fatal tendency, must be punished 
with great severity. In respect to this 
part of his subject, the House, he had no 
doubt, would go along with him in feeling 
the necessity, and at the same time the 
extreme difficulty, of providing a proper 
tribunal, before which persons charged with 
offences committed in Indiashouldbe tried. 
He owned he had an extreme partiality to 
the present system of distributing justice in 
this country ; so much go, that he could 
not bring himself for a moment to think 
seriously upon the idea of departing from 
that system, without the utmost reluc- 
tance: without mentioning names, how- 
ever, or referring to recent instances, 
every man must acknowledge, that at pre- 
sent we had it not in our power to do jus- 
tice to the delinquents of India, after their 
return home. ‘The insufficiency of parlia- 
mentary prosecutions was but too obvious ; 
the necessity for the institution of some 
other process was therefore undeniable. 
A summary way of proceeding was what 
had struck him, and, he believed, others 
who had thought much upon the subject, 
as most advisable: the danger, however, 
was the example that must arise from any 
deviation from the established forms of 
trials in this country, it being perhaps the 
first, the dearest, and the most essential 
consideration in the mind of every Eng- 
lishman, that he held his property and 
his person in perfect security, from the 
wise, moderate, and liberal spirit of our 
laws.' Much was to be said with respect 
to the case in point: either a new process 
must be instituted, or offences equally 
shocking to humanity, opposite to justice, 
and contrary to every principle of religion 
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and morality, must continue to prevail un- 
checked, uncontrolled, and unrestrained. 
The necessity of the case outweighed the 
risk and the hazard of the innovation; 
aid. when it was considered that those 
who might goto India hereafter, would 
know the danger of transgressing before 
they left England, he trusted it would be 
admitted that the expedient ought to be 
tried. Should such a law pass, every man » 
who should go to India in tuture, would, 
by so doing, consent to stand in the par- 
ticular predicament in which the parti- 
cular law placed him; and in thus agree- 
ing to give up some of the most essential 
privileges of his country, he would do no 
more than a very numerous and honour- 
able body of men did daily, without the 
smallest impeachment of their characterg, 
or the purity of the motives that impelled 
their conduct. 3 , 
Mr. Pitt suggested loosely what his 
idea of the summary species of trial he 
meant to authorize was. He said, there 
must be an exception to the general rules 
of law ; the trials must be held by special 
commission: the court must not be tied 
down to strict rules of evidence; but they 
must be upon their oaths to give judgment 
conscicntiously, and pronounce such judg- 
ment as the common law would warrant, 
if the evidence would reach it. Much, he 
was aware, would depend on the constitu- 
tion of the court. His design, therefore, 
was, that it should be composed of men of 
known talents, unimpeached character, 
and high consequence; that their impar- 
tiality should be farther secured by their 
election being by ballot; and that a cer- 
tain number out of the whole nominated - 
should make a court, in order that there 
might exist the chance of a choice by 
ballot. The persons to be balloted for, 
should be some of them from among the 
judges, some members of the House of 
Lords, and some members of that House. 
Such a mixed assemblage, from the very 
first characters in the kingdom, would 
Teave no room for suspicion, or possible 
impeachment of justice; and in order 
still more strongly to fortify the subject 
against injustice, they should not be chosen 
till the hour of trial, and should then be 
all sworn. To effect the purposes of the 
institution of such a tribunal, they should 
be empowered to take depositions, and re- 
ceive information, communicated by wit- 
nesses who were in India when the delin- 
quent was stated to have committed the 
offences he ‘might stand charged with; 
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and farther, they should be judges both 
of the law and the fact. With regard to 
the punishments, they should be governed 
by the punishments the law, as it stood, 


authorized in case of misdemeanor, viz. 
fine and imprisonment ; but the extent of 
these should rest in the discretion of the 
court, to apportion according to their 
opinion of the proved enormity of the 
crime: and as a farther means of render- 
ing such a tribunal awful, and of giving 
effect to its plans for preventing the per- 


etration of crimes shocking to humanity, 


it should be armed with the power of 


examining the parties charged as delin- 


quents, by interrogatories as to the value 


of their effects, in order the better to be 


able to govern the quantum of the fine to 
be levied in case of conviction: it should 
also be armed with the power of examining 
the amount of any man’s property on his 
arrival in England from India; and since 

and abstinence were the objects 


purity 
which every man must desire should cha- 
racterize the conduct of their countrymen 


in Asia, the Company should not have it 
in their power to employ any one of their 
a misdemeanor 


servants convicted o 
while he had been in India, nor should 
any person be suffered to return to that 
country after his stay in this beyond a 
certain limited period. Mr. Pitt inter- 
spersed his notification of the different 
principles and regulations which his in- 
tended Bill went to establish, with a va- 
riety of illustrations and arguments; and 
concluded with moving, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the better re- 
gulation and management of the East In- 
dia Company, and of the possessions in 
India.” 

Mr. Fox said, that after the many allu- 
sions dropped by the right hon. gentle- 
man to the Bill which he had the honour 
to propose last year, it might naturally be 
expected that he would make some reply, 
not merely for the purpose of opposing 
the plan which had been just opened, but 
also,for that of justifying his own conduct 
in bringing in the Bill that had passed the 
House of Commons, and had been rejected 
by the Lords. He did not mean, how- 
ever, to enter upon that business, until the 
Bills, which would be necessary to carry 
the right hon. gentleman’s plan into ef- 
fect, should have been brought into the 
House. From the manner in which the 

stem had been opened, he presumed the 
right hon. gentleman intended to bring in 
shree Bills, one for the government of In- 
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dia, the second for the security of the na- 
tives, and the third for the punishment of 
delinquents: to the two last he had very 
little objection; but the first differed so 
much from what he conceived to be the 
true principle on which the reform of the 
government of India ought to be founded, 
that he thought it his duty to give every 
Opposition to it in his power ; perhaps the 
second reading of the Bill would be the 
moet proper time for stating his objections 
to it: his motive for rising at present, was 
to ask the right hon. gentleman when he 
intended to bring in that Bill. : 

Mr. Pitt replied, that the principles on 
which he intended to build the regulations 
for the two last objects mentioned by the 
right hon. gentleman were so simple and 

lain, that he did not intend to put them 
in separate Bills, but to comprise the whole 
in one Bill, which he believed he should 
be able to present on Friday. 

Mr. Fox was sorry the whole was to be 
comprised in one Bil, as he should thus 
find himself obliged, by objecting to the 
principle of that Bilk on the second read- 
ing, to oppose regulations relative to the 
natives of India, and the punishment of 
delinquents, to which he had little or no 
objection. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


July 9. The Bill being brought in, 

Mr. Wraxall said, he did not rise to 
give any opposition toa Bill, the necessity 
of which was, he believed, admitted by the 
whole House. The spirit of which, as it 
had been opened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he approved, and every degree 
of delay in the introduction of which he 
had lamented in the strongest manner. 
He said, that he was, however, far from 
imputing any part of that delay to the 
tight hon. gentleman at the head of his Ma- 
jesty’s affairs, as under the circumstances 
in which every new parliament met, and 
particularly the present, which had been 
occupied by the Westminster election 
during the first three weeks, he was per- 
suaded no part of the delay could be attri- 
buted to ministry. He declared, that he 
was happy to see the decision and firmness 
which characterized the right hon. gentle- 
man in his ministerial capacity visible in 
the outlines of the Bill, and peculiarly in 
that first principle of it, the accurately de- 
fining, and at the same time augmenting 
and enlarging, the powers vested in the 
supreme government of Bengal. He ob- 
served, that whoever was conversant in 
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the history of India for these last ten 
years, and even with the transactions of 
the present moment, must immediately 
admit the indispensable necessity of in- 
creasing the power of the government 
general, and rendering it supreme over 
every part of India, in all the great out- 
lines of war, of peace, and of policy. He 
said, that the sullen acquiescence of the 
government of Bombay, during the whole 
progress of the Mahratta war, in the orders 
of the government general, but still more, 
the contemptuous and insolent refusal 
which the repeated and peremptory com- 
mands of the supreme council. had met 
with from lord Macartney and the govern- 
ment of Madras, called loudly for some 
instant and effectual interposition. He 
hoped his Majesty's ministers meant to 
apply an effectual remedy to those evils, 
which could only be done by defining and 
extending the powers to be granted by the 
present Bill to the government of Bengal. 
—He hoped the right hon. gentleman 
meant likewise to introduce another very 
essential regulation, though no mention of 
it appeared in the Bill before the House : 
he meant the establishment of a regular, 
expeditious, and certain communication 
between England and the East Indies. 
To the disgrace of every administration 
which had governed this country for many 
years past, although plans had been re- 
poe given in, no effectual steps had 

een taken to settle any such mode of 
communication, though nothing could be 
more easily effected by a wise and active 
ministry. It was equally incumbent, from 
motives of humanity, as from sound policy, 
to establish such a constant conveyance ; 
and he instanced, by the fatal consequences 
resulting from the delay in transmitting 
accounts of the late general peace to India, 
which, though ratified in the beginning of 
February last year, was not sent out over- 
land for near two months, and by-sea for 
Nearly three months, The consequence 
of this neglect was, that intelligence of 
this important event was first conveyed to 
India by private letters, which put a stop 
to the effusion of blood, at a most critical 
period of the war, when our very exist- 
ence on the coast of Coromandel was in 
the extremest danger—He said, that he 
hoped ministry had no intentions of recal- 
ling the present governor-general of Ben- 
gal, in whose capacity, integrity, and re- 
source, he expressed the highest confi- 
dence. He trusted, therefore, that no 
solicitation or interest, from whatever 
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quarter it might come, or however high 
the person who might be in conteinpla- 
tion to fill the post, would be able to in- 
duce his Majesty’s ministers to dismiss a 
man who had evinced, in all his past con- 
duct, that he was worthy of the arduous 
situation in which he had presided so many 
ears. 

The Bill was read a first time. On the 
13th it was read a second time, and com- 
mitted for the 16th. 


July 16. On the order of the day being 
moved for the House to resolve itself mto 
@ committee of the whole House, upon 
the Bill “ for the better regulation and 
management of the affairs of the East 
India Company, and of the British posses- 
sions in India; and for establishing a court 
of judicature, for the more speedy and 
effectual trial of persons accused of of- 
fences committed in the East Indies,” 

Mr. Francis said, that as he had strong 
objections to offer against the principles 
upon which the Bill proceeded, he con- 
ceived his entering mto a discussion of 
those principles then, would be perfectly 
consistent with the orders of the House, 
and therefore he would state to the House 
the variety of remarks that had suggested 
themselves to his mind upon the Bill. He 
began with observing, that duty might 
survive hope, and that he feared both the 
House and he were taking unnecessary 
pains, and endeavouring to make a law of 
regulation when it was too late, and after 
the object of the law was lost. Should 
this unfortunately prove true, a long speech 
would hereafter appear to have been the 
more irksome, because ill-timed; though 
he had little hopes of success from any 
thing he might say, he would nevertheless 
do his duty, notwithstanding that he feared 
he should be under the necessity of mak- 
ing a longer speech than the House might 
wish ieee but the importance of the 
subject, and the magnitude of the objects 
which the Bill professed to provide for, 
rendered it impossible for him to comprise 
his remarks in a very short compass. The 
Bill consisted of three parts; the first re- 
lative to the appointment of a new system 
of government at home by the institution 
of a commission, with the effects of which 
he should not meddle, but speak merely of 
the facts it was to rest upon; the second 
part related to regulations of government 
m India; while the third turned wholly 
upon the institution of a new judicial tri- 
bunal for the purpose of trying East India 
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delinquents. The Bill as it stood at pre- 
sent, had no foundation whatever, but was 
a conclusion without premises. It stated 
itself to be a remedial Bill, and yet was 
wholly silent as to the persons who had 
committed, and the abuses that had been 
committed in India, which made such a 
Bill necessary. This appeared to him the 
more extraordinary, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman, when he’ opened it to the House, 
had not been at all sparing of the mention 
of those abuses in the course of his speech, 
although he now thought proper not to 
say one word about them in the Bill. He 
would next observe, that the Bill went on 
these two principles—the abuse of power 
abroad, and the want of power at home; 
to remedy which, it proposed to increase 
the power abroad, and to reduce the power 
at home. On the principles of almost 
every clause in the Bill, the directors 
ought to be annihilated, whereas they were 
left in existence, but in a state not greatly 
to be envied. Poor gentlemen! they were 
suffered to remain nominally, reduced to 
mere clerks; the shadow of the direction 
left, without the substance ! The weakness 
of. the directors, and their inefficacy and 
want of power to enforce obedience to 
their own orders, had been admitted on all 
hands; to remedy this weakness, a clash- 
ing power was created, and that of two 
descriptions; one a nominal power, the 
other areal one. While it declared that 
the directors were too feeble to enforce 
their own orders, they were made the 
channel of the orders of a higher power, 
_ and must degrade them. This he repro- 
bated as extremely injudicious and unwise, 
declaring that mere forms were of no use, 
and that they ought not to subsist when a 
constitution was essentially altered. 
Having made these general remarks, 
he proceeded: to observe upon the parti- 
cular clauses of the Bill; and first, that 
there was no preamble; the Bill being a 
conclusion without premises, a remedy 
without disorder, and a punishment with- 
out a crime. From what the right hon. 
gentleman had stated in his speech, he 
did imagine that the preamble would have 
been full, and that it would have specified 
the abuses the Bill was intended to cure. 
He next called the attention of the House 
to clause 3, in which they would find, that 
the new commission, consisting of privy 
counsellors, were not only ‘ invested 
with the superintendence and _ control 
over all the British territorial possessions 
in the East Indies, but over the affairs of 
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the united company of merchants trading 
thereto.” By these words they had the 
commerce and concerns of the Company, 
as well as its revenue and its political in- 
terests, put completely under their super- 
intendence and control. He was aware 
that there was a provision in the sub- 
sequent part of the Bill, which did insome 
measure except the commercial concerns 
of the Company from being subject to the 
superintendence and control of the new 
commission, but not in his mind suli- 
ciently to remove the objection to which 
the wording of the 3d clause was liable. 
Clauses marked 8, 9, 10, obliged the di- 
rectors to pay implicit obedience to the 
commissioners, and the next clause em- 
powered the commissioners either to ap- 
prove or disapprove of the dispatches of 
the directors. The next to that gave them 
a power to transmit to the directors any 
orders or instructions to the governments 
and presidencies in India, which orders 
the directors are obliged to send over to 
India; and the clause immediately fol- 
lowing provides an appeal to his Majesty 
in council, whenever a dispute should 
arise between the directors and the com- 
missioners, as to what is, and what is not 
a question of commerce. This appeal 
was from the minister to the minister, 
because the minister naturally was one 
of the privy council, and the member by 
whose advice his Majesty would chiefly be 
guided. The next clause contained the 
power given to the new commission to 
send orders to the commanders in chief in 
India separately and independent of the 
civil government. The commanders in 
chief, he said, were appointed by the 
crown: the consequences of such a power 
being suffered to be given, were so ob- 
viously alarming, that he could not but 
conceive there was some mistake or other 
in the clause. The wording also of the 
17th clause, which declared the com- 
mander in chief of Fort William was to 
succeed Mr. Hastings, in case of death, 
removal, or resignation, must in like 
manner be founded in mistake, because 
no such officer had usually a seat or a 
voice in council. With regard to the 
clause enacting, that the court of di- 
rectors should, within a time to be limited, 
send out a fit and proper person to be 
governor of Fort St. George, he desired 
to know, if lord Macartney was to be re- 
called? The moment he heard that lord 
Macartney had quarrelled with Mr. Hast- 
ings, he said, he was persuaded he was a 
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good officer, and was doing his duty. He 
stated what led him to form this opinion. 
Clause 30, he said, he perfectly concurred 
In; it was certainly right to enact that 
the acts of the directors should not be re- 
, voked by the general court of proprietors ; 
but then at the same time it was not very 
consistent with some principles which the 
right hon. gentleman had formerly laid 
down about the sacredness of chartered 
rights. Clause 32 also he approved, think- 
ing it perfectly right that the other presi- 
dencies should be dependent on Fort 
William in all cases whatsoever. The 
clause reprobating schemes of conquest 
and extension, as measures repugnant to 
the wish, the honour, and policy of the 
nation, he approved highly ; but like every 
other good clause in the Bill, it was 
looped with an exception which defeated 
the rule it laid down. He wished to see 
@ proposition so full of truth and wisdom, 
not only acknowledyed, but enforced. In 
this most essential view, continued Mr. 
Francis, the plan of the Bill is most es- 
sentially defective. It alludes to facts and 
offences which are not stated, and to cri- 
minals whom, so far from attempting to 
punish, it does not even venture to de- 
scribe. If such facts and criminals do not 
exist, the whole Bill is a superfluity, built 
upon a falsehood. It supposes imaginary 
disorders, for the imaginary merit of cor- 
recting them.—But if they really existed, 
it would be in vain to expect that they 
would be checked or prevented by the 
empty threats of a legislature, that. con- 
tented itself with piling up laws upon 
Jaws; and regulations on regulations— 
of a legislature that never had hitherto 
been obeyed, yet always looked forward 
to future obedience. Reward and punish- 
ment weretheright and left hand of govern- 
ment. It was the office of the head to frame 
and denounce the law, but it was the hand 
that must enforce it. In another point of 
view, the Bill was unjust as well aa im- 
potent. It made no distinction between 
those persons who had uniformly acted 
on the principles you approve, and others 
who had uniformly acted on the principles 
you condemn. In not stating any to be 
innocent, it supposed all to be guilty. He 
said he would now do what the mover of 
the Bill had not courage to do, he would 
attach responsibility to power; and affirm- 
ed that, at the end of the year 1777, the 
‘whole political power of the British em- 
pire in India, nominally vested in the go- 
wernor-general and council, was really 
[ VOL, XXIV.} 
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and substantially vested in Mr. Hastings. 
If Mr. Hastings, supported by one mem- 
ber of the supreme council against the 
other two, was not exclusively respon 
sible for the war which was undertaken at 
that period for the avowed purpose of 
conquest and extension of dominion, which 
carried desolation with it wherever it exe 
tended, and which had ended in the ruin 
of the East India Company; it was fit 
that parliament and the nation should 
know, nay, it was the duty of parliament 
to inquire, who was the author of the war, 
and who was to be answerable for it. 
Facts, it would be said, might be very 
differently represented, and variously ace 
counted for, especially at so great a dis- 
tance as from India to England. He well 
knew the facility with which facts at such 
a distance might be stated to advantage. 
But principles formally declared, and de- 
liberately avowed, were not to be dis- 
an or retracted. They stood for pub-~ 
ic judgment, and they demanded it. If 
the House had any doubt about the fact, 
let them look to the acknowledged prin- 
ciples of the person to whom the fact was 
imputed. Did Mr. Hastings himself deny, 
that conquest and extent of dominion 
were his object in the pursuit of the Mah- 
ratta war? No, he avowed it. Let him 
answer for himself—he would not run the 
risk of doing him an injustice: ‘* If the 
British arms and influence have suffered a 
severe check in the western world, it is 
the more incumbent on those who ara 
charged with the interests of Great Britain 
in the East, to exert themselves for the 
retrieval of the national loss ; that we have 
the means in our power, and that, with 
such superior advantages as we possess 
over every power which can oppose us, 
we should not act merely on the defen- 
sive.”? [Consultation, 22d June, 1778. ] 
In these explicit words you have all the 
policy and all the justice of the Mahratta 
war. If we have suffered losses in the 
West, let us repair them in the East; 
wherever we are powerful, it is our busi- 
ness to attack. Surely if no other evi- 
dence existed, it would not be very un- 
reasonable to presume, that Mr. Hastings’ 
measures had been formed on the prin- 
ciples he professed. 

He was ready to admit, that the clause 
in question did all that could be done, by 
mere legislative prohibition, to put a stop 
to such measures in future: yet he very 
much feared that the general rule would 
be defeated by the exception that attended 
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it. The governor-general and council 
‘were not to make war, or to commence 
hostilities against any of the country 
powers, unless such powers should actually 
be making preparations for the commence- 
ment of hostilities against us or our allies. 
He begged leave to assure the House, 
that whenever the governor-general and 
council were disposed to make war upon 
their neighbours, they could at all times 
fabricate a case to suit their purpose, and 
send home a mass of incontrovertible evi- 
dence to support it. The exception in 
the next clause, by which a similar latitude 
was given to Fort St. George and Bom- 
bay, was not so dangerous, because those 
presidencies were nearer to a power that 
might control them. They could not 
make war, if the governor-general and 
council were seriously determined against 
it. But again, he said, one example was 
worth an hundred Jaws. He was not very 
conversant with the affairs of the coast of 
Coromandel, and therefore should offer 
but a single observation on ‘the several 
clauses that related to the liquidation of 
the debts due to British subjects from the 
nabob of Arcot, the rajah of Tanjore, and 
any other of the native protected princes 
in India. The labour of inquiring into 
and liquidating those debts, which the 
Bill imposed on the governor-general and 
council in addition to their own imme- 
diate duties, would be very heavy, and, he 
believed, equally useless. They might ad- 
just the accounts, but he had no concep- 
tion how the debts were to be paid out of 
an exhausted revenue, and a ruined coun- 
try: he believed it to be impossible, un- 
less a preference was to be given to the 
private debts before those of the Com- 
pany, which he presumed was not in- 
tended. The final settlement of the pre- 
sent indeterminate rights and possessions 
of the nabob of Arcot and the rajah of 
Tanjore, with respect to each other, was 
& just, a necessary, and an attainable ob- 
ject. The principles on which the settle- 
ment was to be made, appeared to him to 
be the best that could be adopted. But 
he most strongly protested against the idea 
of leaving the execution of the measure 
to the governor-general and council. The 
power which predominated in that govern- 
ment was notoriously partial to the nabob 
of Arcot, and hostile to the rajah of Tan- 
jore. ‘The tribunal to which the parties 
were referred, was prejudiced in favour of 
the stronger of the two, and, if its inten- 
tioas were ever so upright, should not be 
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trusted with the power of judging between 
them. Neither was it necessary. There 
was no question of right between the con- 
tending parties, which might not be de- 
cided as properly and as effectually in 
England as it could be in Bengal. The 
court of directors had all the materials 
before them. They might determine the 
points in dispute, and send their orders 
directly to the president and council of 
Fort St. George to carry their decision 
into effect. If they could do it, they ought 
to do it. 

On a similar principle of reason and 
justice he objected to the mode adopted 
in the next clause, for the professed pur- 
pose of reinstating certain rajahs, zemin- 
dars, polygars, and other landholders, who 
had been dispossessed of their lands. The 
claims of the parties were to be referred 
to the respective presidencies, who were 
to inquire into, and determine upon them; 
that is, if injustice had been done, the per- 
sons who had done it, were to repair it at 
their discretion. Was there any colour 
of propriety, was there any prudence in 
such a delegation of power? Could any 
one think it would be effectual? Fer ex- 
ample: was it to be believed that any 
orders from the court of directors, or even 
from the highest power in this country, 
could engage Mr. Hastings to listen to the 
claims of the rajah of Benares? Could he 
be reasonably deemed an impartial judge 
of such claims? He had told the directors 
(20th March, 1783), that * if they should 
proceed to order the restoration of rajah 
Cheyt Sing, and if the council should re- 
solve to execute the order, he would in- 
stantly give up his station and the service.” 
He supposed it would be a question in 
the council, whether the order of the di- 
rectors should be executed or not; and he 
fairly apprized them of his own resolution 
to oppose it. For his own part, he was 
persuaded that he would hazard his life 
rather than submit to carry the order into 
execution himself. Yet, if ever there was 
a case that called upon the national honour 
and humanity for justice and protection, 
assuredly it was that of the rajah of Be- 
nares. 

The next clause was material indeed. 
The well-being, if not the existence, of 
the natives of all our eastern dominions 
depended on a firm establishment of that 
principle of taxation which mpeearse to be 
the object of the clause. - Ever since he 
had known any thing of the subject, or 
had, had an opportunity of offering an opi- 
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nion about it, it had been the labour and 
effort of his life to inculcate and establish 
the truth of this proposition—that the 
tribate, rent, service, or payment to be 
paid by the several landholders, of what- 
ever denomination, should be fixed and 
unalterable. The professed object of this 
clause was the real object and result of 
every conclusion that his understanding 
was capable of deducing from experience 
and reflection. The means taken to ac- 
complish it were the very worst that 
could be thought of. After twenty years 
possession of the Dewanny, after twenty 
years collection of the revenues, the fixa- 
tion of the rents was still to be a ques- 
tion for future investigation. Good God! 
were these inquisitions into the property 
of our Indian subjects—were these scru- 
tinies into the value of their estates, 
never to have an end? Were the natives of 
India never to have a,quietus under an 
English government? In 1784 we order 
the governments abroad to devise such 
methods as should to them scem most 
fitting and convenient to establish a fixed 
and unalterable tribute! The language 
held by the directors, seven years ago, on 
a@ similar occasion, was wiser and more 
humane than ours, and ought to be a lesson 
to us. In July 1777, speaking of a new 
mode of inquisition proposed and establish- 
ed by Mr. Hastings, they said, “In the 
present state of the business, our surprise 
and concern were great, on finding by our 

overnor-general’s minute of the Ist of 
Novcabe: 1766, that, after more than 
seven years investigation, information is 
still so incomplete as to render another 
innovation, still more extraordinary than 
any of the former, absolutely necessary to 
the formation of a new settlement.” But 
the present course, it seems, was taken in 
order to prevent any corrupt or oppres- 
sive practices. The court of directors, 
he said, were in possession of annual ac- 
counts of the revenues of Bengal since 
1766. They had an account before them 
of the demand, receipt, and balance of 
every respective year. In short, they 
possessed every possible light and informa- 
tion on the subject which the government 
of Bengal ought to look for, or would be 
able to obtain. They might take the col- 
lections of any one year for a standard, or, 
what was much better, they might take an 
average of the collec:ions of several years, 
and determine at once and for ever, what 
all the principal districts should invariably 
pay. Perhaps it might be necessary, 
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though he did not think it would, to leave 
some parts of the minuter distribution to 
the power upon the spot. The less was 
left to it the better. The only danger of 
the mode he proposed, or of any fixation 
that could be proposed, was this—that, 
take what period or what average we 
would, considering the daily and rapid 
decline of the country, the amount of 
revenue so taken would prove too much. 
The state of the country and of the peo- 
ple called as loudly for abatement, as the 
necessities of the Company called for in- 
crease of revenue. This was the true way 
to prevent corrupt or oppressive practices. 
If we referred it to the servants abroad to 
devise the methods, and then to transmit 
their proceedings and determinations to 
the court of directors for their final orders 
and directions ; in the first place, the de- 
lay of itself would be anew, or rather a 
continued act of oppression to the natives : 
but what was much worse, our measures 
were opposed to our experience—we un- 
necessarily give powers, which we know, 
or ought to know, have been constantly 
abused. One example, if there were no 
other, ought to deter us from replacing a 
similar trust in similar hands. He had a 
right to assert, though not from his own 
knowledge, that the five years settlement 
of the revenues of Bengal made in 1772, 
was sold by the committee of circuit. The 
fact was notorious in India; but it was on 
the authority of the court of directors that 
he affirmed it to be true. In their letter 
of the 4th of March, 1778, they ordered 
the governor-general and council forth- 
with to commence a prosecution in the 
supreme court of judicature against the 
persons who composed the committee of 
circuit, or their representatives. 

He did not doubt that the subsequent 
clause, for securing the pensions allotted to 
some of the zemindars in lieu of their 
lands, was drawn up with a benevolent ~ 
intention; but he believed the fact it re- 
ferred to was misunderstood. ‘Ihe first 
and leading effort of nationul justice should 
be to reinstate the proprietors, of eve 
denomination, in the possession of their 
property. The very measure that furced 
these pensions on the zemindars was an 
act of the most despotic oppression. The 
rents demanded of them tor this very pure 
pose were so hizh, that, rather than be 
answerable for sums which they knew their 
lands could not afford, they accepted of 
pensions, and surrendered the possession 
and management of their estates tu 
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_ Strangers, to farmers, to adventurers, to the 

banyans of the president and council of 
Fort William. Is it otherwise to be be- 
lieved, that any man in his senses would 
give up his landed estate for a pension, to 
be held at the pleasure of an arbitrary go- 
vernment? Wo justice to these people, 
and there will be no foundation for this 
clause. 

It was proper and necessary that the 
court of directors should be restrained 
from sending any new servant, civil or 
military, to India, until the establishments 
were fixed ; and when they were fixed, it 
was equally proper that the directors should 
be restrained from sending out writers, 
cadets or others, beyond the number ne- 
cessary to fill up vacancies as they hap- 
pened. The service, he declared, was 
overloaded with useless servants; they 
were a burthen to the government, and 
they constituted a tax of the worst sort 
upon the country.—There did not seem to 
be occasion fora law to confirm an existing 
rule of the Company’s service. It was, 
and always had been established, that 
promotions should be made according to 
seniority. The latitude given in the ex- 
ception was perfectly unnecessary, as well 
as incorrectly worded. The governments 
abroad were ready enough to find urgent 
occasion to deviate from the general rule. 
The vote in council was the very act of 
deviation, not the medium through which 
they saw cause for it. 

He meant to consider the 67th and 89th 
clauses together. By the former, no per- 
son beyond a certain age was to be sent 
to India as a cadet or writer; but no rea- 
son for the limitation was assigned. By 
the latter, no person whatsoever, who 
should have been employed in any capa- 
city whatsoever in the East Indies, should 
be capable of being appointed to any sta- 
tion or office in India, after he having re- 
turned to this kingdom, should have re- 
sided at home acertain time, unless it 
could be proved that such residence was 
necessary for his health; so that the worst 
man in the service was capable of being 
reinstated, provided he resigned on ac- 
count of his health; whereas an able and 
meritorious servant who might have been 
obliged to come to England, and to reside 
there longer than the limited period, for 
the most urgent and justifiable reasons, 
though not for ill health, was utterly pro- 
hibited from returning to a service to 
- which he might have devoted his life, and 


for which he might have relinguished all 
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other prospects and pursuits. He saw no 
reason for the distinction. There was no 
positive merit in sickness, though it had a 
natural claim to indulgence. One would 
think that the executive power of the 
Company, if the court of directors were 
equal to any of their duties, might safel 
be trusted with such details as these. It 
was not an object that apparently re- 
quired the interposition of the legislature: 
but if it did, the proper and useful regula- 
tion would be not absolutely to prohibit 
absentees from returning to the service, 
but to prevent their gaining rank in their 
absence over those who continued to do 
their duty on the spot. Whoever stayed 
in England beyond the limit of a reason- 
able leave of absence, should return pre- 
cisely to the rank he held when he left 
India. Taking the operation of the two 
clauses together, the result seemed to be, 
that in the first instance, no man who 
should have acquired knowledge or expe- 
rience in England should be permitted to 
go to India; and that no man who micht 
have acquired knowledge and experience 
in India should be permitted to return, 
unless his faculties had been sufficiently 
impaired by his infirmities to qualify him 
for resuming the duties of his station. The 
favourite idea seemed to be, that youth 
and inexperience should govern Bengal. 
An old maxim of policy attached expe- 
rience to years, and wisdom to experience; 
and though he knew there was a brilliant 
exception to this maxim, he wished it to 
be lett where it stood, a brilliant exception 
toa general principle, and not that the 
exception should be converted into a rule. 

Nothing can be objected to the prin- 
ciple and purpose of that clause, which 
makes all offences committed by British 
subjects in every other part of India, or 
under pretence of the order of any native 
pate prince, amenable to the same 
aws, and liable to the same penalties, as 
if they had been committed within the 
territories directly subject to the British 
government. At the same time, there 
would be a legal difficulty in the proceed- 
ing, which gentlemen of the profession 
woukl do well to consider. The process 
of our courts of justice does not run be- 
yond the linnuts of our own provinces ; so 
that, although the party accused may be 
in your power, the witnesses necessary to 
convict or acquit him cannot be compelled 
to appear. _ If this difficulty be not 
vided for, there can be no trial of the of- 
fences in question. 
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On the subject of presents, his opi- 
nion, perhaps, might Ee thought parti- 
cular. Forms and appearances, he knew, 
were against it. Undoubtedly the go- 
vernor-general and council, the judges, 
and any others who have great established 
salaries, should derive no other advantage 
from their station. With respect to them, 
the prohibition of presents was proper ; 
but it ought to be complete. He could 
assure the House, that the exception in 
favour of presents of ceremony on solemn 
occasions, was founded on ideas which he 
knew to be fallacious. The acceptance of 
ceremoniul presents was no way necessary 
for supporting the st ee of men in 
power, vor had the refusal of them ever 
iven offence. General Clavering, col. 
onson, and himself, constantly refuse 
them. They told the natives, it was 
against the law of England, the very law 
by which they were appointed, and the 
were satisfied. Mr. Hastings declared, 
that he should continue to receive nuzzers, 
and carry them to the Company’s account. 
Our other hon. colleague, who was now a 
member of the House, entirely approved 
of the hon. president’s conduct in the re- 
ceipt of complimentary nuzzers: but he 
did not equally approve of accounting for 
them to the Company. His words were ; 
“‘ I might here make a tender to the pub- 
lic of the trivial nuzzers, to the accept- 
ance of which my station has impelled me. 
But what is proper for the governor- 
gencral, would in me, I apprehend, ap- 
ear rather in the light of a consequential, 
insignificant display of rigidness in ex- 
cess.” In Mr. Hastingss letters they 
had seen some splendid examples of the 
sublime. The hon. gentleman, whose 
words he had just repeated, succeeded 
better in the profound. It was his forte. 
Those trivial presents accumulated very 
fast. If he had laid himself out for the 
reccipt of them, he had no doubt, that 
while he was in Bengal he might have 
realized 8 or 9,000/. from this petty source 
of profit, To men in high stations, the 
prohibition should be absolute. In all 
stations, it should be highly penal to re- 
ceive money for corrupt purposes, or to 
extort it. In the ordinary transaction of 
business, he was inclined to think that 
presents were not dangerous, and he knew 
that they were useful. The government 
of Bengal, through all its gradations, was 
a government of favour, not of justice. 
Nothing would ever be done for the na- 
tives, if they did not gratify the persons 
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who forwarded their affairs. Whenever 
there should be a government of strict 
justice in Bengal, and whenever provision 
should be made for the various offices 
under it, proportioned to their respective 
rank and power, presents might be to- 
tally abolished. Til then, they neither 
can nor ought to do it—till then, the oaths 
prescribed to the collectors of the revenue 
would bind none but men of honour. Men 
of a different character would either to- 
tally disregard the prohibition, or satisfy 
their scruples, if they had any, by accom- 
modating the exception to all cases, or all 
cases to the exception. For the purpose 
of receiving peo of ceremony, all oce 
casions would be found sufficiently solemn. 
By the 69th clause, the whole gift or pre- 
sent was to be forfeited to the King: by 
the 70th, the court of justice might order 
the gift to be restored to the party who 
gave it. Could the same present, sup- 
posing it were a diamond, be forfeited to 
the crown and restored to the owner; or 
was it meant that the offender should for- 
feit double the value in every instance? 
The two clauscs seemed to him to contra- 
dict one another. The 71st made an ex- 
ception in favour of counsellors at law, 
physicians, surgeons, or chaplains ; but it - 
took no notice of attornies, who were 
much more in the receipt of fees than any 
of the others., | 

With respect to the wilfully disobeying, 
or the wilfully omitting to execute the 
Company’s orders, if there were no ma- 


| terial instances of the disobedience al- 


luded to, the law that proposed to punish 
it hereafter was superfluous and unjust. 
The legislature interposed before it was 
called upon :—it supposed offences which 
were not stated, and, by supposing them 
to exist generally, it confounded the in- 
nocent with the guilty. If they did exist 
to a degree that warranted and demanded 
the interposition of the legislature, they 
ought to be punished as well as forbidden ; 
at least the offenders ought to be removed 
from their places. When the laws prohi- 
bited on one side, and perfect impunity 
encouraged on the other, was it reason- 
able to expect that the prohibition should 
be regarded? The minds of men would 
be determined by what we do, not by what 
we say; and the more we threaten, the 
more we shall be despised. | 
The two next clauses gave a most exore 
bitant and formidable power to the go- 
vernor-general and council, and to the 
subordinate presidencies; even to Bea- 
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coolen! All persons suspected of carrying 
on any illicit commerce or correspondence 
with any body, might be seized, impri- 
soned, and detained in custody by the 
governor's warrant, until the governor and 
council should think fit to bring them to 
trial, or send them to England. No fact 
was stated, or even alluded to, that might 
require the delegation of so dangerous a 
trust. He declared, that while he was in 
India, there never was an instance fit to 
‘be named as the foundation of such a law 
as this; nor had he heard of any since. 
Correspondence with the enemies of the 
state was high treason; and treason might 
be punished without a new law. But what 
‘was meant by illicit commerce? What 
transaction was there in life which an 
arbitrary government might not interpret 
into an illicit commerce? Was it meant 
to deny the parties the benefit of the Ha- 
beas Corpus, or to leave to the discretion 
‘of the governor and council at what time 
the party should be tried, or to their 
option whether he should be tried on the 
spot, or sent a prisoner to England? He 
knew perfectly well what was meant. The 
liberty of every individual in India was to 
be held at the mercy of the governor- 
general. The clause had no real object, 
but to increase his personal power, and 
to make it irresistible. | 
He had now gone through the second 
division of the Bill. Before he proceeded 
to the third, he had an appeal to make to 
the honour and to the justice of the House. 
It was of a nature so personal, that it 
would probably excite their curiosity ; but 
it was also connected with the public ser- 
vice. It had a natural and a necessary 
relation to the general object of the pre- 
sent Bill, and therefore deserved their at- 
tention. It concerned the service of the 
public in future, that the character of men, 
‘who had faithfully and honourably dis- 
charged the duties of a high station, 
‘should be protected from reproach. The 
insults offered to the memory of such men, 
contributed to deter others from following 
their example, were injurious to the com- 
munity, and ought to be resented with 
universal indignation. It was not of him- 
self he spoke ;—that spirit of presumption 
did not belong to him. He was proud of 
the fortune that connected his name and 
united his labours with those of Clavering 
and Monson, and it was all the distinction 
“he pretended to. When he sought to ob- 
tain a seat in the House of Commons, it 
was not merely for the honour of sitting 


there, nor for any delight he took in the 
debates. With respect to India affairs, 
his first view was, not to serve England 
or the India Company, but the natives of 
India, ifhe could. To them he was bound 
by every obligation of justice, gratitude, 
and compassion. From them_he received 
the salary, which gave him a fortune. 
But, even if the service of England had 
been his only object, this is the course he 
should have taken to pursue it. ‘I will 
not,” said Mr. Francis, ‘ i to your 
virtues, or suppose that you have any. If 
you have common sense, if, as interested 
men, you understand your own interest, 
you will treat the creatures subject to your 
power with lenity and justice. If wealth 
be your object, you will protect the in- 
dustry, you will nurse and cherish the 
estate, by which you expect to be en- 
riched.’? 

His second reason for obtaining a seat 
in parliament was to have an opportunity 
of explaining his own conduct, if it should 
be questioned, or defending it, if it should 
be attacked. The last, and not the least 
urgent reason was, that he might be ready 
to defend the character of his colleagues, 
not against specific charges, which he 
was sure would never be produced, but 
against the language of calumny, which 
endeavoured to asperse, without daring to 
accuse. It was well known that a gross 
and public insult had been offered to the 
memory of general Clavering and colonel 
Monson, by a person of high rank in this 
country. He was happy when he heard 
that his name was included in it with 
theirs. So highly did he respect the cha- 
racter of those men, that he deemed it an 
honour to share in the injustice it had 
suffered. It was in compliance with the 
forms of the House, and not to shelter 
himself, or out of tenderness to the party, 
that he forbore to name him. He meant 
to describe him so exactly, that he could 
not be mistaken. He declared in his 
place in a great assembly, and in the 
course of a grave deliberation, ‘ that it 
would have been happy for this country 
if general Clavering, colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis, had been drowned in their 
passage to India.” Ifthis poor and spite- 
ful invective had been uttered by a man 
of no consequence or repute, by any 
light, trifling, inconsiderate person, by a 
lord of the bedchamber, for example, or 
any of the other silken barons of modern 
days, he should have heard it with indiffe- 
rence. But when it was seriously urged 
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and deliberately insisted on by a grave 
lord of parliament—by a judge—by a 
man of ability and eminence in his pro- 
fession, whose personal disposition was 
serious, who carried gravity to sternness, 
and sternness to ferocity, it could not be 
received with indifference, or answered 
without resentment. Such a man would 
be thought to have inquired before he 
pronounced. From his mouth, a reproach 
was a sentence, an invective was a judg- 
ment. The accidents of life, and not any 
original distinction that he knew of, had 
placed him too high, and himself at too 
great a distance from him, to admit of any 
other answer than a public defiance, for 
general Clavering, for colonel Monson, 


and for himself. This was not a party 
question, nor should it be left to so beble 
an advocate as he was to support it. The 


friends and fellow soldiers of general 
Clavering and colonel Monson would as- 
sist him in defending their memory. He 
demanded and expected the support of 
every man of honour in that House, and 
in the kingdom. What character was 
safe, if slander was permitted to attack 
the reputation of two of the most ho- 
nourable and virtuous men that ever were 
employed, or ever perished in the service 
of their country? He knew that the au- 
thority of this man was not without weight ; 
but he had an infinitely higher authority 
to oppose to it. He had the happiness of 
hearing the merits of general Claverin 

and colonel Monson acknowledged aed 
applauded in terms to which he was not 
at liberty to do more than to allude: 
they were rapid and expressive. He 
must not venture to repeat, lest he should 
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been in some degree prepared for the 
event. This was not the first instance in 
which he had observed that the right hon. 
gentleman was never more urgent, was 
never more eloquent in establishing the 
truth of a general proposition, or in exalt- 
ing the virtues of a general principle, 
than at the moment he was going to ine 
troduce an exception to it. Noman who. 
heard him could have forgotten, hew 
earnestly and vebemently he recommended 
it to the House not to let their anxiety 
for the better government of India, how- 
ever laudable, engage them to do any 
thing inconsistent with the security of 
their own domestic establishment, or tha® 
might directly or indirectly intrench om 
their own constitution. From this ge- 
neral caution he proceeded to a warm 
and animated pancgyric of the trial by 
jury. He declared most solemnly that. 
he thought he was going to new model the 
supreme court of eran at Calcutta, 
and to restore the British subjects in India 
to their birthright, of which they were 
deprived by the charter of that court, for 
no good purpose that he could discover, 
but certainly without any good effect. 
When the right hon. gentleman had thus 
established his premises by an appeal to 
constitutional topics, which always gain 
upon an English audience, he turned short 
to a conclusion, which, Mr. Francis ima- 
gined must have disappointed and asto- 
nished every man who was not imme- 
diately in the secret—‘* That the best 
general rules were subject to exceptions, 
that necessity created a law of its own, 
and that such a necessity existed at pre- 
sent: that the punishment of Indian de- 


do them injustice, or violate the forms of: linquents could not be obtained by. pro- 
respect, where essentially he owed and | ceedings in parliament, nor by prosecution 
felt the most. But he was sufficiently un- | in the courts of common law; of course 
derstood. The generous sensations that : there was no alternative but to create a 
animate the royal' mind, were easily dis- | special judicature, with summary proceed- 
tinguished from those which rankled in; ings, and without the intervention of a 
the heart of that person who was sup-! jury, for the trial of offences committed in » 


posed to be the keeper of the royal con- 
science. 

The third division of the Bill included 
the institution of a new court of judica- 
ture, avowedly repugnant to the principles 
of the criminal jurisprudence of this coun- 
try, and of which there was no example 
but the star-chamber, in the history of 
England. His surprise and disappoint- 
ment, when he heard this part of the Bill 
recommended and insisted on by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, were not 
to ‘be expressed. Yet he might have 

§ 


India. 

In the first place, he denied the suppo- 
sition on which the inference was founded. 
He had no doubt that delinquency of 
every kind might be effectually tried and 
punished by the judicatures that exist. 
But if he thought otherwise, if he were 
perfectly convinced that Indian delin- 
quents could no way be punished but by 
a violent innovation in the criminal law of 
the kingdom, he would not purchase their 
punishment at so ruinous an expense. 
He would not, for the sake of that object, 

é‘ 
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though he thought it important, consent 
toa breach of any kind in the principal 
barrier of the freedom of England. When 
the precedent was established, he knew 
not what farther innovations might be 
gradually grafted upon it, or how rapidly 
it might advance to the destruction of 
those principles which it began with in- 
vading. We were not yet, liowever, re- 
duced to that consideration. Let us, he 
said, try whether, in effect, the right hon. 
entleman is warranted in affirming that 
there is no alternative. If there was, the 
principles we both bag obliged him to 
prefer it. He was but little of a lawyer, 
and was very desirous to be instructed. 
If he should be mistaken in his facts, some 
of the learned gentlemen opposite to him 
would have the goodness to correct him. 
Supposing it to be admitted, that taking 
the law as it now stood, the formality of 
pleading, and the difficulty of ascertain- 
mg, according to the strict rules of evi- 
dence, facts which have arisen beyond the 
sea, were such as would create a failure 
of justice, it did not follow that it was at 
all necessary to deprive persons accused 
of offences in India of trial by jury. The 
court of King’s-bench had already the 
ower of trying misdemeanors committed 
in India, under the 13th Geo. 3, c. 63, 
with the assistance of a jury. If the 
forms of pleading and the rules of evi- 
dence stood in the way of justice, let the 


law be altered: with respect to special: 


preading and evidence, let the King’s- 
ench be governed by the same rules that 
are laid down to govern the practice of 
this new court; and then it would be as 
competent as this can be, to take cogni- 
zance of, and punish offences committed 
in India; and still the party accused would, 
in every instance, have the privilege of 
being tried by his peers. When the Act 
of 1774 was made, it was thought neces- 
sary to alter the law with regard to evi- 
dence: and it was accordingly enacted, 
that depositions taken under a commission 
in India, should be admitted as evidence 
in the King’s-bench; but trial by jury 
still remained. The legislature did no- 
thing to affect that mode of trial. Before 
that Act, a misdemeanor committed in 
India could not have been tried upon an 
information in the King’s-bench; so that 
here was a new jurisdiction given to that 
court; its jurisdiction was at least ex- 
tended to offences in India, which were 
before not cognizable in that court, either 
by information or indictment. At com- 
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mon law, treasons committed out of the 
realm were not punishable in England. 
To remedy this defect, various Acts were 
made in the reign of Henry 8: but even 
in the arbitrary reign of that monarch, no 
attempt was made to deprive the subject 
of trial by jury: At common law, mur- 
ders committed in foreign parts could not 
be inquired into in England; but by the 
33d Hen. 8, c. 23, they might be inquired 
of, and tried by the hing’ special com- 
mission in England. By that Act a new 
tribunal was erected; but still no attempt 
was made to abolish trial by jury. Even 
in that commission-court, the party had 
the privilege of being tried by his peers. 
If it were true, that a new species of cri- 
minality made a new course of proceeding 
unavoidable, the ground of the distinction 
must be fairly and clearly established. 
The answer, he expected, must not be 
technical, but plain enough to satisfy the 
understanding of men who were not 
learned. When the common interest was 
at stake, the common sense of the nation 
should be consulted. ~ 

He should say a word or two more on 
the general situation of the country, and 
have done. We have it from the autho- 
rity of a noble lord (Delaval) or rather of 
a noble convert, whose opinions very pro- 
perly bend to his experience, that, at a 
former period, he had opposed the present 
administration, because he disapproved of 
the courses by which they had possessed 
themselves of power; that the case was 
now completely altered; that the sense of 
the nation had been unanimously de- 
clared, and that the united voice of the 
nation could not be resisted ; that the mi- 
nister had now come into power, at the 
front door of the House, and on the 
shoulders of the people. He did not mean 
to dispute the truth of these propositions, 
much less the propriety of any change of 
opinion that might be founded upon them. 
Take the fact as it was stated, and come 
pare it with the consequences which it 
had immediately produced. Wherever 
sensation existed, the comparison would be 
felt; and if men were still capable of re- . 
flection, it would force them to reflect. 
The very first act of this popular admini- 
stration, of a minister who came into 
power on the shoulders of the people, at- 
tacked the democracy of the country, and 
annihilated the first of all the popular 
powers of the constitution. The Secision 
of the question upon the Westminster 
election, however it might be turned, or in 
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whatever colours it might be dressed, | their conduct in India hitherto, and what 


carried you finally and inevitably to this 
conclusion; that the people of Great 
Britain might be governed by laws to 
which they had not consented, and might 
be taxed by a House of Commons in 
which they were not represented. If this 
was the fact of Westminster to-day, why 
not of London to-morrow,—of Middlesex 
the next? On the face of the precedent 
he saw nothing to confine it. The second 
measure of this popular administration, he 
insisted, attacked the trial by jury, and 
threatened to abolish it. Such were the 
instant operations of that very power 
which pretended to be derived from the 
confidence of the people. But if the pco- 
le of England were not mad as well as 
blind, if they had not lost their uncer- 
standing as well as thcir feclings, they 
would see how unwisely they had bestow- 
ed their confidence, and repent of their 
delusion, when repentance was too late. 
Mr. Pitt said, he always listened to the 
hon. gentleman with great attention, 
whenever he rose to speak upon Indian 
topics, because undoubtedly he had it in 
his power to communicate a considerable 
degree of local information to the House. 
On the present occasion, he believed, he 
should stand without excuse, if he much 
longer prevented the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair, by attempting to fu'low the hon. 
gentleman through the extensive field that 
he had gone over, since the House, he 
doubted not, would join with him in opi- 
nion, that almost every thing that had 
dropped from the hon. gentleman was an 
_ additional argument why the Bill should 
go immediately to a committee. With 
regard to the preamble not being more 
stuffed with a recital of abuses, he really 
saw no reason for the preamble to com- 
prise a history of all the abuses that had 
prevailed in India for these twenty years 
past, any more than a catalogue of the 
names of those persons who had committed 
the largest share of the abuses alluded to. 
The Bill was not a bill of a retrospective 
nature, but a bill framed with the desire of 
roviding a better system of government 
in India, and of the Company’s affairs for 
the time to come: 
been to attain that end by two means; by 
the power of recal, lodged in a board of 
control and superintendence, and by the 
institution of a tribunal for the trial and 
punishment of future delinquents in India 
after their return to England. Who had 
most merited censure and punishment for 
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the nature of that conduct had been, were 
considerations totally distinct from the 
principle and purview of the present Bill, 
and might hereafter come under discussion. 
Some of the hon. gentleman’s objections 
to the Bill appearcd to arise wholly from 
his not. having properly understood the 
nature and meaning of the particular 
clauses to which they had been applied : 
others were objections, which would no 
longer exist, alter the amendments were 
proposed that it was his intention to pro- 
pose; and in answer to such of them as 
complained of clauses being so worded as 
to require to be translated into sense he 
could only say, that those individual clauses 
had been copied from a bill that had been 
brought into the last parliament by a right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him, and had 
gone through a stage or two pare oe 
they were, and without any person’s find- 
ing out, as the hon. gentleman had done, 
that they stood in need of translation. A 
few of the hon. gentleman’s objections had 
arisen from his having thought proper to 
forget that they had already been answer- 
ed on a former day; a great part of his 
speech, that which went upon what had. 
been stated to have been said by a noble 
and learned lord in another place, in the 
last session of the last parliament (and 
which he would take upon him to assert, 
was not a correct account of what the 
noble and learned lord had then said 
though it arose from sentiments whic 
might very naturally be supposed to have 
been excited in the breast of the hon. gen- 
tleman, would not, he believed, be thought 
by the House in general to have any very 
near relation to the immediate subject then 
before them. He would not, however, 
any longer delay the House from going 
into a committee, but would reserve what 
he might have to say upon the Bill till 
after it had been amended, assuring gen- 
tlemen that he had not the presumption 
to suppose that a bill comprehending so 
many important ebjects stood any chance 
of coming out of a committee in nearly 
the same state in which it might go into 
it. He concluded with moving, ‘“* That the 
Speaker leave the chair.” 

Mr. Fox began with saying, that he rose 
in the present stage to object to the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair, because he 
found himself under the necessity of ob- 
jecting to the Bill toto calo—in all its 
parts and in its fundamental principles. 
He had flattered himself that the right 
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_hon. gentleman’s second and third propo- 
sitions, namely, those relating to the regu- 
lations and the new judicature to be ap- 
pointed for India, would be so far conform- 
able to the opinions which he held on the 
subject, that he would have been able to 
have gone into the committee, and for this 
reason he had forborne to say any thing 
on the second reading of the Bill; but now 
that the Bill was printed, and that he was 
able to examine the two latter parts as well 
as the first, he must freely and explicitly 
declare that he objected to the whole. He 
thought the principles of the Bill the re- 
verse of what they ought to be with regard 
to the regulations as well as the govern- 
ment; and he could never consent to the 
eee of the sort of tribunal stated in 

e Bill, without giving up every principle 
on which he had heen taugli io aperbte 
‘of the criminal judicature of England. 

As he objected, therefore, to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, the present was the stage 
in which he must deliver his opinions. 
He begged the House at the same time 
“ not to be deceived by the distinctions 
which it was now the incessant practice to 
make between the principles and the 
objects of a Bill. It was lately become 
the practice to confound the one with the 
other. It was often said to them, ** What! 
would you refuse to go into the committee 
ona Bill which has for its principle to 
reform the abuses of India? Would you 
object to a Bill which is to restore the 
zemindars to their possessions, and which 
is to punish delinquents?” They thus art- 
fully confounded the matter; for these 
were not the principles, but the objects of 
the Bill. The principles were very dif- 
ferent; and to the principles, that was, to 
the foundations of the Bill, the House 
were ever to look; and when these were 
not good, they were not justifiable in going 
to a committee merely because the end 
was desirable. No man upon earth 
acknowledged with more readiness than 
he did the necessity of the object of the 
foo Bill; no man would go greater 

engths to accomplish it; but he could 
Not accept of the principles of this Bill as 
the means, much less could he believe 
that those means if accepted would be 
effectual. 

With regard to the first part of the Bill, 
namely, the settlement of the government 
of India, he must observe, that during the 
discussions on the Bill which he had the 
honour to propose to the last parliament, 
it was asserted that he had violated the 
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chartered rights of the Company, and that 
chartered rights were of so sacred a nature 
that nothing but extreme necessity could 
justify their violation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made the confession, 
that necessities might arise to justify the 
rescinding of a charter; and it was well 
he did so; for if ever a charter was com- 
pletely and totally annulled, it was the 
charter of the East India Company by the 
present Bill. He by no means brought 
this as a charge against the right .hon. 
gentleman: it was his opinion that the 
charter of the Company ought to be an- 
nulled. It had always been his opinion, 
that no charter ought to exist perni- 
cious to the community whom it affected, 
and that the rights of a few ought not to 
stand in competition with the well-bein 
and happiness of the whole. This ha 
always been his opinion, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had come over to 
it. He had abandoned his former opinion 
on this subject. He by no means brought 
this against him as a charge; on the con- 
trary, he wished to God he had abandoned 
all his other opinions, and all the prin- 
ciples on which he came into office—he 
should like him and his ministry the better. 

When the right hon. gentleman brought 
in his former Bill, he said that his entrench 
ment on the charter of the Company was 
not a violation, because he had the con- 
sent of the Company. ‘On the present 
occasion however the House had heard 
of no consent. The consent indeed which 
the right hon. gentleman then stood upon 
was a fallacy; because in a community 
like the East India Company, the consent 
ot every individual proprietor was neces- 
sary to a surrender, and could only make 
it legal; for where every individual pro- 
prietor of stock was concerned and in- 
volved, it was a fallacy to say that a reso- 
lution of the general court hastily con- 
vened, poorly attended, or even consisting 
of a majority, could make a surrender of 
the properties of those who were absent. 
Then it was a delusion ; but here this cir- 
cumstance was wanting: there was no 
consent even hinted at, and in reality 
none had been given. He begged that 
ey might hear no more of his Bill having 
violated chartered rights, and that there- 
fore it was not to be borne: the present 
Bill was guilty, if it was guilt, of equal 
violation ; and it had this peculiar quality, 
that it violated the charters of the Com- 
pany without promising to amend the 
general interests of the empire. 
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The right hon. gentleman had aban- 
doned his ground with respect to commis- 
sioners. He had adopted the notion con- 
tained in his Bill, of vesting the powers in 
tlhe hands of commissioners; and he must 
again repeat, that he wished to God he 
had abandoned all his other principles. 
He wished he had abandoned the prin- 
ciples on which he came into power— 
principles which were neither honourable 
to himself nor safe for his country. The 
right hon. gentleman, continued Mr. Fox, 
has taken notice of what my hon. friend, 
(Mr. Francis) has said, respecting the 
preamble of the Bill. In my mind, the 
observation of my hon. friend is perfectly 
just; but the omission of the abuses by 
the framers of the Bill has been very art- 
‘ful. If they had stated the grievances of 
the East Indies, they would have exposed 
the weakness of the Bill; for they would 
have shewn, that not one of its provisions 
was calculated tu redress the grievances 
which the preamble would have stated to 
exist. This is my idea, and I trust I shall 
be able to shew the House, that it is a Bill 
calculated to increase every principle that 
has given rise to the calamities of India: 
that instead of reforming, it is calculated to 
perpetuate the abuses which exist, and to 
put the conclusive seal to the miserable 
system of that country. 

What, Sir, are the principles of the 
calamities in India? Are they, that worse 
men have been sent to India in the govern- 
ment of our affairs, than those who go 
elsewhere, or who stay at home? No: 
the men are not worse, but the temptations 
to delinquency have been greater, and 
the greater distance from the seat of go- 
vernment has given impunity to abuse. If 
this is the source of the calamity, which I 
contend it is, what is the remedy ? Surely, 
that the power shall in future be given to 
persons on the spot here, who conse- 
quently will neither have the temptations 
nor the impunity. Instead of which, the 
Bill before us gives more temptation and 
power to the governor of India. He is 
rendered infinitely more capable of abuse, 
and he is set more above the reach of 
punishment. What has been declared as 
the next principle of our calamities? 
‘s That orders from home have been dts- 
obeyed in India, and that no instructions 
which have been sent out have at any time 
been regarded.” What is the evident 
remedy for this evil? Surely, to make 
the chief officer in India so directly de- 
pendent on the source of government at 
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home, that he shall not have it in his power, 
whatever may be his inclination, to disobey 
the orders which he may receive. Instead 
of which, the Bill adds so considerably to 
the powers of the governor there, that he 
has no check upon his ambition. If the 
Bill had not been framed by the delin- 
quents themselves, it could not in my 
mind have been more directly calculated 
to perpetuate the abuses. Whether the 
Bill may not have been framed by those 
delinquents, or at least by their emissaries, 
is a matter which it is not our business to 
discuss, whatever may be our suspicions. 

My next principle, continued Mr Fox, | 
with regard to India, always has been, 
that whoever has the government ought 
also to have the patronage. The right 
hon. gentleman may talk speciously in 
this House about the division of the 
power and the patronage; but in my 
mind, if there be a receipt, a nostrum for 
the making of a weak government, it is 
by giving the power of contriving mea- 
sures to one, and the nomination of the 
persons who are to carry those méasures 
into execution to another. Nothing, in 
my mind, can be more clear than this 
proposition, that the concerting of the 
measure and the appointing of the officer 
ought to be in the same breast. Instance 
a great army: if a plan of operations for 
an important campaign was concerted by 
one board, would it not be the height of 
madness and absurdity that the power of 
nominating the general who was to carry 
that plan into effect should be trusted to 
another? In such a ridiculous system, 
where would be the responsibility? The 
authors of thé plan, if it miscarried, would 
The no- 
minators of the officer would say it was 
in the plan. ‘ Oh but,’ say the ministers, 
‘ we know that such a system would be too 
absurd to last, and therefore, you see, we 
have the power of a negative.” I am 
pleased that they have any thing that 
looks like unity; for surely nothing can 
be so ridiculous, and nothing so childish 
as to disjoin the patronage From the go- 
vernment. | 

If, for instance, the new commissioners 
should send out instructions to check all 
farther accession of territory, all future 
sanguinary measures, all rapaciousness and 
bloodshed, and at the same time that the 
court of directors should appoint, which 
it is very probable they would do, Mr. 
Hastings to carry their instructions into 
execution—does not the bare statement 
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of the case show the complete absurdity 
of the idea? Theories which do not con- 
nect measures with men, are not theories 
for this world; they are the chimeras 
with which a recluse may divert his fancy, 
but they are not principles on which a 
statesman would found his system. Mr. 
Hastings, for instance, has declared his 
mind: he has shown us, by the ex- 
perience of many years, that he is de- 
termined to disobey orders which tend 
to peace. But what are all the in- 
stances compared to that daring act of 
disobedience, his not carrying into exe- 
cution the orders for the restoration of 
—Cheyt Sing? [Here major Scott said 
across the table, **‘'No such orders were 
ever sent.”] Mr. Fox went on. He 
thought there were; but should he be 
ordered to replace Cheyt Sing, after he 
has declared that he will never consent to 
so degrading an instruction, what must be 
the feelings and sentiments of India on 
the occasion? Would they not say, 
** These are pompous words; you preach 
out charity to the ear; you say peace, 
peace, when there is no peace; you tell 
us that the sanguinary system shall be no 
longer pursued, and in the same breath 
you continuc a person in power,” of whom 
a learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) some 
time ago said, * that he never went out 
of Bengal without carrying blood and 
devastation in his train; that he never 
paid a visit to the borders, but for the im- 
prisonment of some prince, or the exter- 
mination of a people.” What other can 
we conceive of such inconsistency, but 
that you design to cheat us? We can 
have no opinion that you are scrious, 
You have all along given the same in- 
structions to the same man; he has al- 
ways disobeyed them; and we, therefore, 
have no longer confidence in your sin- 
cerity.” 

But the negative provides against the 
appointment of improper officers. The 
commissioners have a negative, and there- 
fore they have full power. Here, then, is 
the complete annihilation of the Company. 
Ministers take the complete government 
into their hands, and here is a full and 
direct violation of chartered rights. That 
the Bill originated in India, or that it was 
in all its parts suggested by men who had 
imbibed the politics of India, he verily 
believed. It was a scheme of dark and 
delusive art, and seemed to be built on 
the model of the attack made on the 
great mogul and the king of Bengal. It 
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worked upon the Company’s rights by 
slow and gradual sap. ‘The first assump- 
tion made by the minister was the power 
of superintendence and control. -What 
he means by this power I cannot easily 
Imagine. Does he mean such a superin- 
tendence and control as this House has 
over ministers? No; for this House has 
not the power of giving official instruc- 
tions. It is to be an * active control ;’ 
and this is the next step. An active con- 
trol is not a very clear species of autho- 
rity, and may be carried toa great length, 
until at last they give a full exposition of 
their views, and seize upon every thing 
but the show of authority. Such exactly, 
I am informed, was the plan by which 
the great mogul and the king of Bengal 
were reduced to what they now are. ‘To 
this artful and progressive scheme I pe- 
remptorily object. If it be right to vest 
the powers of the court of directors in 
a board of privy counsellors, to which 


however I should object, it should at any 


rate be done openly. A great nation 
ought never to descend to gradual and in- 
sidious encroachment. Do what you wish 
for openly; and show the Company that 
what you dared to do, you dare to justify. 
If the question were merely whether the 
powers ought. to be continued in the 
hands of the directors, or put into the 
hands of a board of privy counsellors, I 
should not hesitate one moment to give it 
to the latter; but, unquestionably, I do 
not approve of the idea of giving it toa 
board of privy counsellors. 

The great object in settling the govern- 
ment of India, is to contrive the means of 
separating the commerce from the re- 
venue. ‘The right hon. gentleman, who 
is infinitely more fond of talking about 
looking our situation in the face than he 
is of really doing so, has not upon this oc- 
casion, and in this instance, looked our 
situation in the face. I took much pains 
in my inquiry concerning the commerce 
and the revenue; I consulted with every 
one capable of giving me instruction, or 
of suggesting the means; but I could not 
devise the means of really and beneficially 
separating the commerce from the re- 
venue. I found that they were so in- 
volved, as to be for a time at least inse- 
parable. I found that the revenue was 
absolutely necessary to the conducting of 
the commerce, and that the commerce 
was essential to the collection of the re- 
venue. I felt the diticulty. I agreed 
with some of the most intelligent men, 
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that a separation might be effected by 
time; but I looked our situation in the 
tace, and finding the necessity of the state 
called for the government of India, I took 
the commerce as well as the government. 
This was my measure, and the House 
knows the cry which was circulated 
throughout the country. What is the mea- 
sure of the right hon. gentleman? The 
board may send instructions ‘to India in 
commercial matters, where they think the 
revenue is concerned. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and one of the Secre- 
, taries of State may do this. But if the 
Company should conceive that the sub- 
ject of the instructions is merely com- 
mercial, they may appeal—appeal to whom, 
from whom? Appeal from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and one of the princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, for the time be- 
ing, to the King in his council? What, 
will not the King in his council advise and 
take the opinion of the Chancellor of the 
Isxchequer and the Secretary of State? 
Or is it insinuated by the Bill, that the 
security of the Company consists in the 
appeal being from the ostensible advisers 
ot the King to the secret junto, who are 
really the etticicnt ministers of the country? 
Is this, which has been with so much pro- 
bability suspected to be the case, now to 
be acknowledged? Or is the appeal any 
thing more than a fallacy and a farce? 

Here, then, is the difference between 
my abominable Bill and the Bill of the 
risht hon. gentleman; between my Bill, 
which has excited so much clamour, but 
upon which I am ready now, and ever shall 
‘be, to appeal from the public to the pub- 
lic ; not doubting but that, however they 
were deluded by the nonsense of epithets 
for a time, they will form a true judg- 
ment at last. By my.wicked Bill the 
commerce was taken as well as the go- 
vernment. By this Bill, if the commis- 
stoners do meddle with the commerce, the 
directors have the glorious privilege of 
appealing from the minister to the mi- 
nister. My Bill placed the commerce in 
the hands of nine gentlemen, who either 
were at that time, or had been formerly, 
in the direction, and who consequently 
were competent to the care of it. This 
Bill gives government, territory, revenue, 
and commerce to a board of privy coun- 
sellors. ‘This isa Bill, in my mind, cal- 
culated to perpetuate weaknesses. It per- 
petuates weaknas by dividing the power. 
Leave the entire powers with the direc- 
tors, or take them entirely away. 
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I have been told since I came into the 
House this day, that the clause of secrecy 
is to be withdrawn. I am glad to hear it, 
if it is meant fairly. It would have been 
highly absurd that such a contradictory 
system should have been established under 
the name of a government, where orders 
might secretly be conveyed to India by 
the commissioners, at the very moment 
when they were giving their open coun- 
tenance to instructions to be sent from the 
directors of a quite contrary tendency. 
It would have been a farce, a child's play, 
rather than a government, to suffer such a 
scheme of dark intrigue. 

I now come to speak of the influence 
which has been made so much a topic of 
declamation and of clamour. I do not 
scruple to say, that I would infinitely ra- 
ther see the influence erected at home 
than abroad, because I am sure that at 
home it would be much less than abroad. 
Will any man tell me, that if Mr. (Hlastings 
had been at home he would have been 
able to do the same things which, with his 
Jong arm, he has been able to do in India? 
Could he have withstood the resolutions 
which the learned gentleman (Mr. Dun- 
das) so much to hig honour moved against 
him two years ago? Or could he have had 
such influence as to have worked upon the 
same lear:cd gentleman, after he had 
made the declaration which I have re- 
called to the memory of the Flouse, *‘ that 
Mr. Hastings never went to the borders 
of Bengal, without having in view the im- 
prisonment of a prince, or the extermina- 
tion of a people,” to state to the House 
much in his praise, and very little in his 
disfavour, and say, that his recal was only 
a matter of expediency at the time? Could 
such a conversion have been accomplished 
by any person in England? No, Sir, it is 
the great India governor at Calcutta whose 
influence I dread. 

But, say ministers, the plan of suc- 
cession by seniority and gradation will 
destroy the great influence of the chief 
governor in India. Is this true? <\re all 
captains alike? all majors, all colonels, all 
appointments of the same rank, civil and 


) military? No, the source of influence in 


India is the service on which they are 
sent. One captain may be sent to one 
place, and another to another; one to* 
Benares, another to Oude; and the great 
object is to procure the lucrative instead 
of the valueless destination. Hence, then, 
the absurdity of the projected scheme of 
seniority and gradation. By such ascheme 


~ 
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you take from the power at home the 
means of securing the attachment and 
loyalty of the inferior. Compare it again 
to anarmy. ‘The general must undoubt- 
edly be invested with powers sufficient to 
the execution of the measures intrusted to 
him; but at the same time he should con- 
stantly know, that his authority is derived 
from a source to which all his army look 
‘up for preferment, and from which alone 
he can draw security for himself. Establish 
the principle, that all his officers and men 
should be advanced according to the se- 
niority and gradation, leaving to him the 
sole authority of sending this colonel to 
one service, and that to another; and what 
is the consequence? That the army be- 
comes the property of the general more 
than the king. Just so of the Company. 
If the civil and military officers do not look 
to home for preferment, if their fortunes 
are to depend solely on the chief governor, 
what more have they to do than to court 
his favour, by entering into his views. If 
he should desire to disobey the instruc- 


‘tions, his army is ready to support him, 


for the parent power has yielded up the 
means of drawing the expectations of the 
body to itself. Unhappy land! thus art 
thou devoted to the continuance of that 
pernicious system which has devastated 
thy fields, which has drenched itself in 
thy blood, and fattened on thy spoils! 
Thus, miserable people, are you to be 
abandoned to the merciless and insati- 
able Justs of a successive band of san- 


‘ guinary adventurers, before whose eycs 


no punishment is set up equal to the 
temptations which the Juxuries of your 
land present to them! Would it not be 
better to say to the governor which you 
shall send out, ‘ Act as you please in Hin- 
dostan for these four years to come; do 
as you like; all I shall require from you 
is to give me an account of your trans- 
actions when you return ?” 

My Bill was charged with erecting a 
fourth estate in the legislature. Did it 
erect any estate which did not exist at 
the time? The court of directors was the 
fourth estate, and my Bill only changed 
the nature of that estate. It changed it 
from an estate without efficacy, to one 
which promised to have it. It changed 
it from one which, from its quality, was 
liable to much delusion, to one which, by 
being incessantly under the eye’ and in- 
spection of parliament, was less liable to 
imposition, or to misconduct. It changed 
‘it from one not controllable, to one con- 
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stantly under check, and removable by 
address from either House. Could the 
commissioners have continued in office 
one moment after an Address? They could 
not, like the present ministers in the last 
parliament, come to reason against the 
Address. They must have retired. If 
that board had been nominated and re- 
movable by the crown, I may venture to 
suspect that the Bill would not have been 
so harshly treated in another House. 

Had I made the board removable by 
the crown, it might not have been so 
palatable to the last House of Commons ; 
but to the other branches of the legisla- 
ture I think I may venture to suspect it 
would have been more agreeable. I have 
been accused of grasping at power. Did 
I shew such a disposition? The road was 
open. I had only to be instrumental to 
the influence of the crown, to the increase 
of that influence which I had contributed 
to diminish, and the road to power was 
open. But it would neither have been 
honourable to myself, nor safe for the 
people. 1 chose my course; and I do not 
regret the personal consequences. This 
Bill, on the contrary, increases the in- 
fluence of the crown, without reforming 
the abuses of India; it goes a length which 
mine never presumed to go; and indeed 
it is too much the character of the present 
ministry to subject the country to very 
great and alarming inconveniencies, for 
very uncertain, and, at best, but very 
slender good. 

With regard to the regulations which 
are proposed with respect to presents, I 
think that in the year 1784 they are idle 
and ridiculous. They were made in the 
year 1773. They were then made as 
strong as they can be now, and they have 
been of no avail. The only efficacious 
plan of putting an end to this and every 
other abuse is, by the institution of a 
vigorous government. Place vigorous 
powers in the hands of men constantly 
under the eye of parliament, and what are 
the consequences? If they should come 
down and say, * We sent out strict in- 
junctions, but they have been disobeyed,’ 
the answer would be apt and conclusive, 
‘ Why do you not remove the disobedient 
officer? Instantly appoint his successor, 
and bring home the delinquent.) Such 
was the prospect which I had in the ap- 
pointment of commissioners; and so far 
am I from thinking that the institution of 
such a board would have given immense 
influence to the ministers who should ap- 
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int, that even now, when I shall hardly 
be suspected of wishing permanency to 
the ministers in being, I am most earnestly 
desirous that they should invest commis- 
sioners with the complete power of the 
Indian affairs; so anxious am I for the 
permanency of the Indian government 

But I was asked, why should the Indian 
government be rendered more permanent 
than the British? It is more necessary, 
in my opinion, that there should be more 

rmanency in a distant government than 
ina near one. Shocks in the one cannot 
be observed when they happen, and the 
effect of changes might not be seen in 
time to be remedied. My board had not 
complete permanency, but it had a chance 
for permanency by its constitution. From 
what source has all the weakness of the 
Indian government sprung? From the 
variations which happened in our govern- 
ment at home. Why has Mr. Hastings 
presumed to disobey the orders of govern- 
ment? Because he has dependence on a 
party, which in the chance of changes 
may be able to protect him by the time 
that his disobedience is known. I see an 
hon. gentleman (major Scott) smile: per- 
haps that gentleman’s smile means to in- 
sinuate, that his great friend’s dependence 
ig on a power not liable to the changes of 
party, and from which all the calamities of 
the réign have originated ; perhaps it is too 
true, and too visible, that the present Bill 
is the production of the same fountain. 
The time may come, and I trust it is not 
far distant, when the eyes of that quarter 
will be opened to the true interests of the 
crown and the people. 

To sum up my objections to the first 
part of the Bill, they are these; it pro- 
vides for a weak government at home by 
the division of the power; and it per- 
petuates the abuses in India, by givin 
additional authority to the officers abroad. 
It is unstatesman-like in its principles ; 
for it absurdly gives the power of originat- 
ing measures to one board, and the nomi- 
nation of officers for the execution of those 
measures to another. It increases influ- 
ence without vesting responsibility ; and 
it operates by dark intrigue, rather than 
by avowed authority. In regard to the 
second part of the Bill, consisting of the 
regulations, I think, and always did, that 
the zemindars and polygars ought to be 
restored to their possessions, and that the 
rents should be fixed and settled by a rule 
of past periods, and not of future inquiry. 
Begin fresh inquiries and assessments, and 
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you give authority to the very evils which 
you profess to remove. I consider all the 
prohibitory clauses against presents as 
mere words, and must do so in recollecting 
how much has already been tried, and to 
how little effect. Mr. Fox here referred 
to the conduct of general Clavering, 
colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, of which 
he spoke in the most handsome terms; he 
alluded to the memorable expression of — 
lord Thurlow, “that he wished the ship 
had gone to the bottom that conveyed 
them to India;”? an expression which he 
softened by saying, that he made the wish, 
‘‘ because he could spare them out of the 
world.” He treated this language in terms 
of strong indignation. 

The third part of the Bill, which he 
should take notice of, was that which 
related to the mode of trial intended to be 
adopted, instead of atrial by jury. He 
had no objection to that part which lega- 
lized evidence to be taken in India, and 
properly transmitted here; but what he 
never could give his assent to, was the 
abolishing the trial by jury; for although 
it was equally necessary for both judge 
and jury to possess a sound head, good 
sense, and an honest heart, yet the nature 
of their stations were widely different ; 
one was to judge of the matter of fact, the 
other of the law; the jury had merely to 
consider of the evidence before them: and 
the only similar trial to the one in question 
that he knew of, was that of a court- 


martial; but that materially differed, as 


every soldier at the time of his inlisting 
knew what tribunal he must submit to; 
but in the present instance, persons gone 
out to India went out on the paith of being 
tried, if occasion offered, by the then 
known laws of the land, and not by any 
arbitrary mode that might be afterwards 
adopted; and if the present Bill was not 
to .affect any that were already gone 
abroad, it was in fact doing nothing. But 
in a court-martial a man was tried by his 
peers, by men brought up in the same 
school, in the same profession, with the 
same notions of honour and discipline ; 
but here was a material difference, and as 
the clauses were framed, it appeared to 
him intended more as a screen for delin- 
quents than as a punishment; for there 
were but two kind. of accusers, and who 
were they? Why, the Company, or the 
crown. Now, supposing Mr. Hastings 
coming home; would the Attorney-Ge- 
neral accuse him? No; certainly he 
would not; for the grave Chancellor had 
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declared the man innocent-already. Well | in its principles as to render it utterly in- 


then, would the Company accuse him? 
Certainly not; for it would be an absur- 
dity to suppose that the Company, who 
were his servants, his domestics, would 
dare to accuse him; therefore the tri- 
bunal might fairly be called a bed of jus- 
tice, for justice would sleep upon it. ‘The 
India Company would be sure not to ac- 
cuse him, for at the time he was com- 
mitting the depredations in Oude, to stop 
the mouth of the Company, he sent them 


_ home an investment; and tocurry favour, 


employed the son of the chairman, in 
direet opposition to the orders he had re- 
ceived from home; of course he was 
secure from the Company, and had 
nothing to do but to make his peace with 
government; for he certainly was as much 
at their mercy as he would be in the most 
arbitrary and despotic country that ever 
was formed; for the mockery of three 
peers to be chosen, and six commoners, 
was absurd to a degree, as every person 
must know that the crown would have the 
appointment of the whole: and what 
chance did an individual stand who was to 
have the crown for his accuser, and to 
choose the judges to try and determine? 
He was extremely severe on the reflec- 
tions that had been cast on him relative 
to invading the charter, and pointed out 
by what means it would now entirely be 
taken away from the proprietors; there- 
fore he cautioned them to be careful, not 
in the blindness of their zeal for a man, 
however fair his character might be, to 
suffer him to do that which they would 
hereafter be sorry for when too late. He 
concluded by saying, he would not trouble 
the House any more at present, as he 
should have an opportunity in the com- 
mittee, and he hoped several times before 
the Bill passed, of pointing out to the 
country the danger there was in passing 
this Bill, and the mortal stab it would give 
to the constitution of this country. 

Mr. Dundas observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman had been careful in setting 
out to caution the House against being 
misled by the dangerous and absurd idea 
that prevailed; namely, that every Bill, 
though acknowledged to be imperfect, 
ought to go into a committee. He de- 
clared, that he had no wish to avail him- 
self of any such gencral opinion. He con- 
fessed that the commitment of a Bill was 
the stage in which it was most likely to be 
cleared of errors ; but at the same time he 


would say, that a Bill might be so faulty 


~ 


cd 


adinissible into any committee. If full 
credit could be given to the assertions of 
the right hon. gentleman—if the House _ 
were to receive his words as the oracles of 
truth—then would there be the greatest 
reason for granting, that the Bill which 
was before the House was one of those 
which ought to be immediately arrested 
in its progress. It could not be denied, 
that the arguments that had been used 
were plausible. They tended to establish 
a variety of facts against the Bill; and if 
they could have established them beyond 
the possibility of doubt, the Bill would 
certainly have appeared in a despicable 
light indeed. In that case, he would have 
been the first man to intreat that it 
might never be received into a committee. 
But, as his sentiments on that head were 
widely different from those of the right 
hon. gentleman, he would forbear any 
such solicitation: he would indulge him- 
self with entertaining strong and sanguine 
hopes that the system for the regulation 
of the territorial possessions in India, 
which had been proposed by his right 
hon. friend, would be one that would tend 
at once to enrich the Company and to 
secure the lives and property of the na- 
tives of the East. These were advantages 
which had not been fully comprehended 
in any former Bill of the same kind. 

The principles and the ultimate ends of 
the two Bills were very opposite to each 
other. The one boasted that it took no 
power from the crown, nor gave any to 
the legislative branch of government; 
while it was at that very moment annihi- 
lating every particle of power which pro- 
perly belonged to the crown or to the 
executive branch of the legislature, and 
alsorobbing a great andrespectable body of 
men of their most invaluable rights. The 
other Bill again was intended to lodge a 
principal share of the executive power ofthe 
territorial laws of India in that department 
of government in which it ought by right to 
be vested; and it shewed every degree of 
tenderness to the chartered rights and 
privileges of the Company : it was, in fine, 
one which he doubted not would produce 
that happy and desirable mixed govern- 
ment which every friend to the immunities 
of a wealthy people would cheerfully wel- 
come and maintain. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had attacked it, because it was so 
repugnant to the notions which he had 
expressed on the appearance of his Bill in 
that House. He was happy to think that 
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the great defect imputed to it was of that 
kind; that very defect was, in his honest 
opinion, the greatest excellence which it 
possessed. Though the present Bill gave 
new powers to government, yet they were 
so circumscribed that they could pot, in 
the hands even of the most abandoned 
prince, be converted into instruments of 
mischief or oppression. They went only to 
give those checks to the proceedings of 
the Company, which all the world con- 
fessed to be indispensably necessary. One 
officer or two, government was enabled to 
appoint, and it was to have a voice in re- 
calling ; beyond that its power did not ex- 
tend ; all other rights and privileges were 
to remain with those men who had long 
been allowed to have the justest claim to 
them. Thence it appeared that the pa- 
tronage and authority over the Company's 
concerns was, by the Bill of his right hon. 
friend, equally divided among different 
‘powers. Was the case such with the Bill 
of the right hon. gentleman? No: there 
was there to be no distribution of patron- 
age: his board of commissioners were to 
possess all, fully and indisputably ; every 
appointment was to proceed from them ; 
every individual dependent on the Com- 
y was compelled to stoop to them: 
they were to be princes at home and so- 
vereign umpires abroad; a revolution at 
which nought but the aspiring ambition 
of that right hon. gentleman could have 
aimed. 
The right hon. gentleman had thought 
roper to asperse the Bill on the score of 
its being calculated to bestow too great a 
share of patronage on the crown. By 
that Bill it was to be enacted, that no one 
cadet should be appointed for the space 
of several years; for a time, indeed, within 
which the charter of the India Company 
would expire: and did that argue a desire 
of grasping at too much patronage? It 
was farther to be enacted, that all pro- 
motions in India should follow in regular 
succession. From that circumstance, 
every means of favouring the sons of great 
families was cut off. It had also been 
alleged against the present measure, that 
no public good was to be expected from 
it, because one body of men were to nomi- 
nate and another to execute. On that 
head he did not need to use many words ; 
for nothing of consequence had been ad- 
vanced by the right hon. gentleman. Had 
he endeavoured to shew that the crown 
had assumed either too much or too little 
power, then would he have made room 
{ VOL. XXIV.] 
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for disputing the point; but as he had 
judged it proper to wave that considera- 
tion, there was nothing more to be said. 
Two short arguments Ke had adduced ; 
and of these he would only observe, that 


‘he did not deem it fair to commend the 


one at the expense of the other: in truth, 
they were both equally false and hollow. 
Should the Bill be reckoned defective by 
the committee, on account of the circum- 
stance which had been mentioned, still he 
was, in his own mind, convinced that the 
affairs of the Company and of the nation 
would not suffer much from that defect; 
for it related chiefly to the conduct ofthe 
Company’s servants; and he was per- 
suaded that their disobedience had never 
been so instrumental in promoting the 
ruin of the Company’s affairs, as the want 
of permanency in the Nabe of govern- 
ment adopted by the directors at home. 
The Mahratta war, for example, was not 
undertaken through the obstinacy or dis- 
Obedience of the leading men in India, 
but by the advice and order of the board 
of directors. Here he defended his former 
conduct against some charges of incon- 
sistency. He said, he never did vote for 
the recal of Mr. Hastings, because he 
blamed his proceedings. He did once 
wish to see him in England ; and his rea- 
son was, not that he thought he had acted 
wrong, but that he feared that he would 
not be able to recover the confidence of 
the people of India. 

The Bill under discussion, he said, was 
not held up to the world as a complete 
and unexceptionable view of what it would. 
be proper to do with regard to India. It 
contained the great leading features only 
of a system for the government of that 
country. What it set forth on the subject 
of responsibility might be susceptible of 
improvement ; though he did really think 
that, in that particular, it was less excep- 
tionable by much than any former Bill. 
It reposed a certain trust in a determinate 
number of commissioners. It obliged the 
Company to submit to the inspection of 
these commissioners, copies of all their 
orders and dispatches; and if any of them 
should be deemed improper, it gave them 
a power of making alterations and amend- 
ments. But, said the right hon. gentle- 
man on the pppoe side, my commis- 
sioners were obliged to come down ta 
parliament and give an account of their 
proceedings; so, added Mr. Dundas, will 
several of the new commissioners; and 
besides the laws then waiting to be finally 
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discussed by the committee, made every 
offence liable to the severest reprehension. 
There was no crime, there was hardly any 
piece of neglect whatever, that was not 
made punishable in one shape or other. 
On some of the topics to which he had 
been speaking, he remembered some very 
striking words of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s on two former days. The first of 
these was so long ago as the 9th of April 
1782. Those words were, “ That the 
legislature ought to be careful not to de- 
ptive the Company of the privilege of ap- 
panne their own servants; and that it 
ehoved them to treat with the utmost 
circumspection and tenderness those in- 
herent rights of the Company, their char- 
ters, &c. which were as dear to them as 
life itself.”? Here Mr. Dundas confessed 
that he never had been very fearful of the 
crown acquiring too much influence. He 
believed that there would have been no 
danger in granting it more than the Bill 
before them proposed to grant. What he 
meant at that instant to observe was, how 
vast an alteration had been obtained in 
the sentiments of that right hon. gentle- 
man since the year 1782. In the last ses- 
sion he said, «* Let us keep a watchful eye 
over the proceedings of the Company, 
that we may be able to remove their ser- 
vants as we shall judge it expedient :” 
and all the House well knew with what 
respect and feeling he then proposed to 
treat the Company’s charters. On that 
day he discovered that he was again pos- 
sessed of his original ideas. From these 
changes he was disposed to hope, that the 
day was not far off when their opinions 
would accord ; when that gentleman would 
confess, that the sentiments of his earlier 
years were those of wisdom and sound 
pone: He also reminded him of the 
anguage which he held last winter re- 
specting patronage. 

The appointment by one set of men and 
the execution of Jaw by another, was the 
chief ground over which the right hon. 
gentleman had trodden. 
the consideration of these circumstances 
concluded, that the newly proposed system 
was too absurd to last. The strength of 
his arguments was derived from the no- 
tion, that no efficacious measures could be 
taken while there was any chance of dif- 
ference of opinion subsisting between the 
separate branches of the Indian govern- 
ment. He had a question of a nature 
somewhat similar to ask of the right hon. 
gentleman. His board of commissioners 


He had from’ 


was to continue for four years. Adminis- 
trations were sometimes known to change 
within a much shorter time than that. 
How then were those commissioners to 
act, when a new ministry, with sentiments 
the very reverse of those who appointed 
them, should step into the cabinet ? That 
he did understand to be a difficulty which 
would be much harder to solve than that 
over which the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to stumble. From these views of 
the case he was inclined to believe, that 
there was either no danger in the mode of 
appointment proposed by the new Bill, or 
that that part of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own Bill was a mere solecism: for 
he thought it'was fair to say, that either 
no bvard so constituted as the nine com- 
missioners were to be, could possibly act 
with effect under any administration but 
one of views corresponding with their own, 
or that the new administration for the ter- 
ritorial possessions of India was regular 
and wise. 

The next grand point of inquiry was, 
the influence which the new Bill was to 
give to the Company’s servants in India. 
On that topic Mr. Fox had descanted 
largely. He wished to propose one plain 
question to the candour of the House: 
Whether was it safer to the constitu- 
tion of this country, that an overgrown 
‘abe and patronage should exist at 

ome or abroad? Merely to put the 
question, in his opinion, superseded all 
reasoning on the subject. His ideas on 
that head were nearly allied to those of a 
learned lord, who had been rather un- 
handsomely alluded to in the course of 
some of the speeches on the affairs of India. 
That learned lord had said, that nothing 
could save India but granting to the ser- 
vants of the crown immense patronage, 
together with immense _ responsibility ; 
and in that respect they were both fully 
agreed. He then entertained the House 
at the expense of Mr. Francis, who, he 
said, had not come over to Britain in order 
to serve any description of constituents, but 
to answer a specch that had been delivers 
ed by that learned lord, which he thought 
reficcted on some part of his proceedings. 
Mr. Francis had said, that the government 
of India could only be maintained honour- 
ably and easily by having the seat of di- 
rection in London; for otherwise, the 
natives of Hindostan would not regard the 
authority of the officers of the Company. 
Mr. Dundas held a very opposite opinion. 
He was convinced, that it was consonant 
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to the genius and passions of Indians, to 
submit more readily to a power that was 
placed among them: they were fond of 
pomp and parade, and never would be 
Influenced by the mere sound of a distant 
government Mr. Fox had argued against 
the inefficacy of some of the present laws, 
and at the same time, the obstinacy and 
criminality of the Company’s servants, by 
shewing that little respect had been paid 
to the injunction of that House with re- 
gard to the accepting of presents in India. 
To his reasonings Mr. Dundas answered, 
that the most probable of all schemes for 
enforcing obedience had been adopted. A 
strong and positive law had been enacted, 
and heavy penalties and punishments an- 
nexed to it; and, in his opinion, no other 
steps could possibly be taken by his right 
hon. friend. He humourously ohserved, 
that he did not see why that gentleman 
should have such an invincible dislike to 
ea If he recollected rightly, his 

ill gave away some little presents. 

As to the new court of judicature, Mr. 
Dundas was as far from being convinced 
by any thing that had fallen from the 
other side of the House, on that, as on 
any other point. What was proposed in 
the Bill, he believed to be consistent with 
justice, good sense, and good eovetn: 
ment. And he wasas fully persuaded that 
the business which was intended to be 
done in that court, could neither be done 
in the court of King’s-bench nor Common- 
pleas, nor by a jury of any description 
whatever; nor was even parliament com- 
petent to try the causes that might pro- 
ceed from India. Respecting the court of 
King’s-bench, gentlemen had already seen 
the inadequacy of that tribunal. Many 
unreasonable and unjust suspicions had 
been hinted with regard to the propriety 
of resting the disputes of India with the 
attorney-general, and many disadvan- 
tages had been connected with the mode 


that the new Bill proposed. A trial by. 


jury was recommended by the hon. gentle- 
man overeagainst him, somewhat like the 
juries which now sit in this country. He 

ged the House to recollect the in- 
conveniencies and even impossibilities 
that would accompany a trial by juries. 
Many of the objects that would occa- 
sionally come betore them, would be of 
great magnitude: the evidence necessary 
would he very difficult to collect: so that 
On many occasions the controversy could 
not be decided atone meeting. In sucha 


case, what was a jury to do? They could 
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not starve in the exercise of their office; 
and if they did not expose themselves to 
the hazard of that calamity, the business 
would often go unfinished. Besides, the sub- 
jects which they would have to determine, 
would often be above the comprehension 
of ordinary jurymen. In fine, he thought 
no court but that which the Bill recom- 
mended could answer all the great pur- 
poses that were to be attended to. That 
Bill proposed a court consisting of memt- 
bers impartially chosen out of both Houses 
of Parliament. To these it was to add 
three judges, who were the oracles of our 
laws, and who would rule the proceedings 
of the court with candour and truth. 
These were the persons, the only persons 
who were qualified to decide the important 
concerns of India. | 

Lord Delaval, who had come into tiie 
House during the debate, rose and justi- 
fied his voting with Mr. Pitt, declaring 
that he should always govern his parlia- 
mentary conduct by a knowledge of what 
the real sense of the people was. His 
lordship attacked Mr. Fox and those who 
sat near him, for not having submitted to 
the sense of the people, as he had done. 

Lord North descanted with some plea- 
santry on the observations of lord Delaval, 
with regard to the effect of what had 
lately passed without doors, declaring that 
although Mr. Coke, the late worthy repre- 
sentative for Norfolk, was no longer a 
member of that House, and though an- 
other gentleman had gone down to Ban- 
bury, in order to be chosen in his stead, 
and prevent him from continuing a mem- 
ber, yet he still adhered to his old opi- 
nion; in his time, he said, he had seen 
many changes of opinion, he had also 
lately witnessed a variety of changes ; but 
notwithstanding he had lived in a court a 
pretty considerable part of his life, and 
might on that account be expected to: 
prove supple and pliant, he had not bent 
to the prevailing prejudices of the day: he 
still thought the Bill brought in by his 
right hon. friend a better bill for the pur- 
pose than that now under consideration. 
Speaking of lord Thurlow, and justifying 
him from the suspicion of having any in- 
human intention, when he used the ex- 
pression relative to sir John Clavering and 
colonel Monson, he said, that every ex- 
pression apparently harsh that escaped 
men in the heat of debate, ought not to be 
considered seriously. The learned lord 
had on the same day compared the reports 
of the committees of that House to the 
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history of Robinson Crusoe, and said they 
deserved no better credit. Now no man, 
he believed, imagined that this was the 
learned lord’s real opinion, and he dared 
to say, his learned friend opposite had not 
been angry at the comparison, although 
he had been the author of some of those 
reports. He knew, for his part, that the 
comparison would not hold, because they 
were not quite so entertaining as Robinson 
Crusoe, and he believed his learned friend 
was not ready to allow that they were 
quite so fabulous. The only persons who 
had treated them as if they had been mere 


romances, had been the general court of 


proprietors of the East India Company, 
who, notwithstanding what was stated in 
those reports, and notwithstanding a reso- 


lution of that House directing the recal of 


Mr. Hastings, had paid the reports, and 
resolutions of the House grounded on 
those reports, ne more regard than if they 
had been a second chapter of: Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Major Scott said, that if the House 
would have the goodness to allow him 
three minutes, he trusted he should be 
able to assign some good reasons for send- 
ing the Bill toa committee, where it might 
be purged of the objectionable clauses, 
and rendered of real service to the coun- 
try and the Company. All he should say, 
therefore, was that he totally differed with 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Francis) as to his 
opinion of the desperate state of our affairs 
in Bengal; but he trusted the House and 
the public would recollect, that in twenty- 
five days after the hon. gentleman landed 
in Calcutta, in 1774, he transmitted to the 
court of directors as melancholy a picture 
as he had now given to the House. He 
then found Bengal depopulated, its reve- 
nues ‘wasted, and even murders daily com- 
mitted in our most populous cities. That 
description was as fabulous as this day’s. 
The hon. gentleman had himself seen many 
Properow years in Bengal since 1774; 
and he trusted that in the next ten years 
they should see many more. With respect 
to the declamation of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox) he earnestly prayed 
him to bring a charge against Mr. Hast- 
ings. He talked in general terms of dis- 
obedience of orders. Would the right 
hon. gentleman have the goodness to de- 
scend to the level of common mortals, and 
specify one single instance of such dis- 
obedience? He would consent that Mr. 
Hastings should suffer, if his reasons for 
such disobedience did not bc ~ him out. 
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With respect to the fatal consequences to 


be expected from the increase of Indian 


wealth and influence in that House, and 
in the country, he would quickly remove 
the apprehensions of the House and the 
public, by opposing a few simple facts to 
unmeaning assertions. Much had been 
said of the influence of Mr. Hastings in 
that House and in the nation. He so- 
lemnly denied the fact, if it was meant to 
convey an insinuation of corrupt or im- 
proper influence; Mr. Hastings was as 
unconnected with the present as with the 
late ministers. All he asked on the part 
of Mr. Hastings was justice, and he want- 
ed neither favour nor protection from any 
man. Much also had been said of the in- 
fluence of East Indians in general in that 
House. On a former occasion he had 
partly refuted a calumny of this kind, by 
the best possible mode, by an appeal to 
facts. He now held in his hand a paper 
which contained an exact list of all the 
civil servants of the Company, appointed 
to Bengal in the last 22 years. This list 
is. warranted to be accurate, and it proves, 
that of 508 civil servants appointed in the 
last 22 years, 37 only have returned to 
this country; 150 are gone from whence 
they never can return; and according to Fa 
every probable calculation, not 37 of the — 
321 now in Bengal, will return in the next 
ten years with fortunes acquired in India: 
of the 37 who have returned, not a man 
has brought home an enormous fortune ; 
many of them less than 20,000/.; some of 
them not a shilling: nor has one fortune 
to my knowledge been rapidly acquired ; 
and of the whole number, two only are 
members of the House. The fortunes that 
have been acquired by military gentlemen 
who have gone out or been appointed 
cadets or officers in Bengal, in the last 22 
vears, are still more inconsiderable. In 
that time above 1,200 officers have been 
appointed in Bengal, but not 30 of the 
1,200 have returned with any fortunes at 
all; and two, captain Watherston and 
myself, have the honour to sit in this 
House. Of this number I know only five 
who have brought home above 20,000é. 
and many have returned with less than 
5,000/. About 30 officers since have re- 
turned, being disabled by wounds or ill 
health, and have now a very bare sub, 
sistence from lord Clive’s military fund. 
That large fortunes have been acquired in 
Bengal, no man will doubt; but the time 
is long since passed. At the first revolu- 
tion, in 1756, upon the English acquiring 
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power in Bengal, and in consequence of; unfortunate war. I shall be truly happy 


the battle of Plassey, some very enormous | 


fortunes were made. Again, in the first 
acquisition of the Duannee, when the en- 
tire government of a great kingdom de- 
volved upon a very few English gentlemen, 
rapid and enormous fortenes were made 
by two or three of them; nor was it pos- 
sible it should be otherwise. Our com- 
manders in chief too, in those days, general 
Smith and sir Robert Barker, acquired 
very large fortunes from the power and 
influence they enjoyed, by being constantly 
at Allahabad with the king, or in the 


vizier’s country. Again, by the treaty of 


1775 with the present vizier, the entire 
management of Oude fell (as Mr. Hast- 


ings foretold it would) into the hands of 


the resident at his court. This was na- 
rally the source of great influence and 
great emolument to two English gentle- 
men not yet returned to England. It isa 
circumstance worthy of remark, that of all 
the civil servants who have gone out in the 
last twelve years, that is, since Mr. Hast- 
ings became governor, only one has re- 
. turned, and that gentleman never profited 
sixpence by his appointment; for he 
quitted Bengal either before it arrived, or 
avery few months after, with an unble- 
mished reputation. He returned with his 
relation, Mr. Francis. It is equally worthy 
of remark, that not a single gentleman 
who has been in the governor-general’s 
family, civil or military, has returned to 
England with any fortune, myself except - 
ed; and I certainly did not acquire a for- 
tune in Mr. Hastings’s family: I brought 
with me, or left behind, about 7,000/. bein 
all that I acquired in sixteen years. I 
- guch is the state of the fortunes acquired 
by gentlemen appointed to Bengal for the 
last 22 years, it will be found upon investi- 
gation, that the fortunes acquired at Mad- 
ras and Bombay, by enleien of the 
same standing, are still more inconsider- 
able. They are fewer in number; and I 
do not suppose that 30 gentlemen who 
went out in or since 1762, have returned 
to England from both presidencies. This 
however is capable of proof; but as Ben- 
gal has been called the garden of Eden, I 
confine myself to that spot. Enormous as 
were the fortunes acquired in Bengal at 
the battle of Plassey, by which an empire 
was conquered for Great Britain, and at 
our acquisition of the Duannee, they did 
not amount to so much as was acquired 
by individuals here, by one of the noble 
lord’s loans, during the late calamitous and 


if it should be my good fortune, by pre- 
serving that sacred regard to truth, from 
which I have never yet deviated, to remove 
from the minds of the public those preju- 
dices whieh heve been instilled into them 
by the bold assertions of men who have 
said and unsaid, just as it answered their 
political purposes; and who, when they 
were in the plenitude of power, never 
dared to do what they ought to have done, 
if they really thought Mr. Hastings a de- 
linquent, that is, to have brought in a bill 
for his removal upon some one specific 
charge. Instead of this, what is it they 
did? Their leader accused him of a crime, 
for which if he had been guilty, his life 
would have been too poor a sacrifice ;- he 
then declared he meant nothing personal 
against him; and in the end, this Mr. 
Hastings, this notorious delinquent, was 
offered a full and free pardon for all his 
offences, provided his friends would tacitly 
submit to see the Company, his beneface 
tors and preservers, deprived of their rights 
and plundered of their property. 

Mr. Dempster said, he would state his 
objections to the principle of the Bill, but 
without arguing upon them. The nega- 
tive of the crown upon the Company’s 
appointment—[ Mr. Pitt said in a low voice 
across the House, “I will give up that.” ] 
—The appointment of the three com- 
manders in chief—[< I will give that u 
also.” ]—Very well, said Mr. Dempster ; if 
you give up the next point to which I ob- 
ject, I will vote for the Bill: I will never 
consent that the court of proprietors shall 
be deprived of their franchises: I think 
the loss of our freedom would soon follow 
—([Mr. Pitt gave an unfavourable ‘ No."} © 
Mr. Dempster said, then he would oppose 
the Bill. He objected to the selection of 
judges out of the House of Commons ; 
they had already a oe haa and a super- 
intending and controlling power, but they 
had not a judicial capacity; and he, for 
one, would not be forced to be a judge. 
He begged to suggest to the House what 
he had often thought would be the best 
thing that could be done with the territo- 
rial possessions. He knew the House 
would: not listen to a proposition for re- 
storing them to the natives; probably 
they would not govern them better than 
we did; he would not abandon the large 
body of our fellow subjects, who were 
actually in India, earning their bread, he 
might truly say, with the sweat of their 
brow; but he would propose, that his 
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Majesty should be requested to send over 


one of his sons, and make him king of 


that country: we might then make an al- 
Jiance or foederal union with him, and 
then we could enjoy all the advantage 
that could be derived from the possession 
of the East Indies by Europeans—the be- 
nefit of commerce. 

The House divided on the motion, 
That the Speaker do now leave the chair : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Rose - - « -~ 
YEAS 7 Mr. Robert Smith- - ten 
Lord Maitland - « - 
Nos Mr. Sheridan - - -« t 60 


The House then went into the com. 
mittee. | 
- Mr. Chancellor Pit! expressed the sa- 
tisfaction which he felt from the concur. 
rence of the House in having thus for- 
warded the Bill. The support with which 
so respectable a majority had honoured 
the measure, encouraged him to hope for 
their farther acquiesence in making a pro- 
gress even at that late hour. He had 
been assured, that no opposition was in- 
tended to the commitment of the Bill, yet 
a very considerable one had been made to 
it. ‘The advanced period of the session 
urged, that the business should be entered 
on as it was intended for this day; and as 
the Bill in its general principle came so 
well recommended by the authority which 
it brought from the House, he trusted 
that the minute and component parts 
would not be objects of opposition. He 
therefore moved, that the Bill be read 
paragraph by paragraph. 

Mr. For thought the right hon. gentle- 
man’s opinion, that the more minute parts 
of the Bill would pass of course, because 
the gencral principle had been carried, 
was rather singular, when the cause of the 
opposition which was made to the com- 
mitment of the Bill was those very clauses 
which the right hon. gentleman now styled 
minute: one clause established commis- 
sioners for the government of India; ano- 
ther erected a tribunal for the punishment 
of delinquents; and were these minute? 
To that gentleman they might seem so, 
but their importance requircd mature dis- 
cussion ; he therefore urged the putting 
off the farther consideration of it for the 
present. He also argued, that it was in 
general unJerstood; that the concurrence 
of the Company was had to this Bill; this 
he had reason to believe was not the case ; 
he had from authority many reasons for 
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saying, that the proprietors consent was 
not with many parts of the Bill. He 
wished the minister would be explicit; 
that he would stand forth and avow how 
far he was supported by the opinion of 
the Company. He admitted questions 
must arise, which would make control in- 
dispensable ; and that that control, which 
might meet the full approbation of the 
Company, would be an ineffectual remedy 
for the complaints to be removed; for 
whilst their own will was consulted, all 
the mischiefs arose that were now com- 
plained of; but he would have it under- 
stood, that the control going to be esta- 
blished, went farther than the consent of 
the Company attended it. 

Mr. litt replied, that there was no far- 
ther consent required now, than there 
was in the last session, when the same 
matter was before the House: to the 
general principle of the Bill there was no 
dissent at that time or now; and though 
there had been a dissolution of parlia- 
ment since, yet there was no dissolution 
of the Company or proprietors to render 
new sentiments on the occasion necessary 
to be resorted to at present. There was 
not any question now which involved the 
annihilation and confiscation of right and 
property. Justice, as far as expediency 
would permit, was consulted on the pre- 
sent occasion; and yet such was the cone 
duct intended to be pursued, that every 
indulgence was made to those who were 
to be the objects of the Bill, or who would 
be concerned in its operation. 

Mr. Powys said, that though he voted 
for the commitment of the Bill, yet his 
sentiments bid him act very ditterently on 
some of its clauses, of which he did not 
approve. 

After some further conversation, the 
chairman reported progress, and asked 
leave to sit again. 


July 19. On the motion for going again 
into the said committee, 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that when the 
right hon. gentleman had opened the sub- 
ject of his pre Bill, though he had 
stated it as his intention to combine the 
three objects of it together, yet he had 
not signified any determination tenaciously 
to adhere to that purpose, but had given 
the House to understand, that if it should 
be the wish of any number of gentlemen 
to have them separated, he should have 
no objection. Mr. Sheridan declared, 
that the part of the Bill that went to -the 
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institution of a new judicature, was of so 
much importance, that he could not but 
wish extremely that it was put into a dis- 
tinct Hill. He reminded Mr. Pitt, that 
he hid Iiimself stated his ideas upon that 
part of the Bill as by no means settled 
and confirmed in his own mind, but had 
rather thrown them out as hints of what 
he thought might be done, and had called 
upon gentlemen in a very candid way for 
their sentiments, in order that by their as- 
sistance the institution of a new tribunal 
might be so modified and guarded as to 
leave little room for objection. Embolden- 
ed by these sentiments, he now rose with 
the hopes of persuading the right hon. 

entleman to divide his Bill into two at 

east, by which means that which related 
to the institution of the new judicature 
might receive that distinct degree of dis- 
cussion which the very great importance 
of it, and the serious effect it would have 
on the criminal jurisdiction of this coun- 
try, well entitled it to. As no delay would 
be occasioned by this division of the Bill, 
and as every possible purpose the right 
hon. gentleman could propose to himself 
from going on with the whole of it as one 
Bill, would be effectually answered, he 
trusted there could be no objection to 
such a proposition, and therefore he 
moved, ‘“ That it be an instruction to the 
said committee, that they have power to 
turn the Bill into two Bills.” 

Mr. Pitt said, if he was sure that a mo- 
tion like the present came from an hon. 
gentleman desirous of lending his assist- 
ance to enable both Bills to survive the 
operation proposed, he, in that case, 
should the more readily give it his assent. 
He feared, however, that was not the fact. 
He admitted that it was very true, on the 
day of his opening the Bill, that he had 
not declared himself particularly tenacious 
of the ideas he had suggested on the sub- 
ject of the new tribunal to be instituted 
for the trial of delinquents in India, after 
their return home; nor had he expressed 
any very determined resolution to com- 
prehend it under the present Bill; but the 
more he had thought upon it, and the 
more he had heart, upon the subject in 
general, the more he was convinced it 
ought to be comprehended in the same 
Bill, that contained the provisions for the 
institution of a board of control and super- 
intendence at home, and for the regula- 
tions of the government in India. The 
new judicature was a necessary part of 
the whole system, and without it, he was 
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persuaded, the two other parts would ap- 
pear extremely defective. As far, there- 
fore, as regarded his own opinion, he was 
rather inclined to keep the Bill as it was, 
and let all its objects be seen at once; 
but if he could be assured that no delay 
would be occasioned by acceding to the 
proposition now made, and that there wag 
not in the present proposition a latent in- 
tention to attempt to postpone the passing 
of the part relative to the institution of a 
new tribunal for this session, he did not 
know but his desire to meet the wishes of 
the other side of the House might induce 
him to give way. He hoped that gentle- 
men would recollect, however, thut the 
Bill, as it stood, had been read twice, and 
after a debate of considerable length, se- 
veral of the clauses had gone through the 
committee; he feared, therefore, if the 


present proposition was given way to, the 


tribunal Bill would have to pass through 
the stages over again that it had already 
travelled.— [ Mr. Sheridan said across the 
House, “Ono! not an hour will be lost ; 
both Bills may be reported separately, 
when the committee makes its report, and 
then go together to the third reading.”’] — 
Mr. Pitt said, if the case were so, much of © 
his objection would undoubtedly be re- 
moved. He hoped, however, if he did con- 
sent to divide the Bill, it was to be under- 
stood that the other side of the House meant 
to act fairly, and that they should not again 
hear of such things as a sudden change of a 
declared opinion, and after a promise not 
to oppose a Bill till it got into the com- 
mittee, be surprised with a motion against 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

The Speaker said, that the form of the 
proceeding was, if an instruction similar 
to that moved were to pass, separate re- 
ports of the separate parts would be made 
by the chairman of the committee; two 
bills would then Le engrossed, and pro- 
ceed to the third reading, without either 
of them goiny back to any former stage. 

Mr. Jolliffe declared, that he never 
could give his consent to the proposed 
abunel as it stood at present, and there- 
fore he wished it to be separated from 
the rest of the Bill, in the two former 
parts of which there were many things 
that he approved. He said, he was so 
old fashioned as to differ from the gene- 
rality of that House greatly about the in- 
fluence of the crown. He neither thought 
it had increased too much, nor that it 
was increasing more than it ought to do. 
On the contrary, he held the opinion then 
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that he had uniformly maintained and 
avowed, that if the influence of the crown 
was increased, he should not be displeased ; 
it appeared to him to be as necessary for 
the preservation of the ‘constitution, as 
the growing health and vigour of any one 
of its essential parts. If, therefore, the 
resent Bill had gone a little farther than 
it had done, and had given more than it 
did to the crown, the higher would his 
approbation of it have been raised. 

Mr. Eden observed, that dividing the 
Bill into two, so far from proving any dis- 
advantage to the plan, would, in his mind, 
considerably conduce to its acceleration. 
The clauses that had already passed the 
committee had been so violently altered, 
and the Bill so much cut, maimed and 
mangled, that it would be absolutely ne- 
- cessary to recommit the whole. The di- 
viding the Bill, therefore, would obviate 
the recommitment of the latter part, that 
respecting the institution of a new tri- 
bunal, if due care was taken in filling up 
the blanks of the clauses in the committee. 

Mr. Pitt said, the hon. gentleman had 
argued as if he had actually consented to 
the motion, whereas, all he had said was, 
that probably he might accede to it, if he 
was sure it would neither delay the pro- 
gress of all the objects of the Bill, nor 
operate so as to cause them to be not so 
well attained that way as the other. This 
willingness to give way he: had been in- 
duced to signify, from a desire to oblige 
the gentlemen on the other side if he pos- 
Bibly could; but though he thought it a 
matter extremcly desirable to comply with 
their wishes, whenever he could do so 
consistently, he trusted they. would not 
Imagine he was too cold in his feeling to- 
wards them, if he declared, that to oblige 
them he did not think himself warranted 
to disoblige those on the side on which 
he stood. Since he had last spoken, he 
had learned from those around him, that 
they were extremely averse from acceding 
to the proposition; he must, therefore, 
beg the other side to excuse him, if he 
retracted what he had before said. Upon 
maturer consideration it did appear to him, 
that if the Bill were divided, the objects. 
of it might be detrimented. The Bill 
certainly contained three objects, but 
they were all relative objects, and imme- 
diately connected with one another. 
When they sent it to the other House, 
they would send it thitheras the system for 
the future government of India, which 
they gave as a system that was in their 

° * 


a 


judgment best adapted to the purpose. 
To send it up to the Lords, one bill after 
another, would not be to give theif own 
ideas fair play. He therefore must be 
excused, if he refused his assent to the 
motion. | ; 

Mr. Sheridan wished the right hon. 
gentleman had adhered to his former con- 
cession, though he acknowledged, he was 
so seldom guilty of conceding to that side 
of the House, that he had feared his con- 
descension would not continue till the 
siete was put. With regard to what 

e right hon. gentleman had said relative 
to the Lords, he thought the right hon. 
gentleman paid the understanding of their 
lordships a bad compliment, and relied 
less than he ought upon a House so full 
of his friends, if he was afraid of their 
not either comprehending the Bill if it 
went up in parts, or receiving it cordially, 
let it go up in any shape he might choose 
to give it. As to the subject matters of 
the Bill going to one object, undoubtedly 
they did so; but they were to all intents 
and purposes three distinct Bills; and as 
not an hour would have been lost by the 
separation, he still hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would re-consider what might 
be termed his re-consideration, and re- 
concede what he had just retracted. Had 
the right hon. gentleman remained firm 
to his concession, it would be fair to say 
they would have gained a point, because 
he was persuaded many who approved of 
the former parts of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s Bill, did not approve of that rela- 
tive to the new judicature; in like manner, 
he made no scruple to acknowledge, that 
many who were most partial to the Bill 
that had been brought in by his right hon. 
friend before Christmas had their doubts 
as to the plan that he had in contempla- 
tion, with regard to providing a system of 
jurisdiction applicable to the trial of the 
East India delinquents. If the Bill had 
been divided, all those who held, that there 
had existed no peculation in India, that it 
was the scene of purity ard jntegrity ; 
that no oppression had been practised, no 
tyranny exercised over the natives; that 
rapine was unknown in the different ter- 
ritories we had acquired, and the neigh- 
bouring princes domains; and that out of 
500 persons who had gone to India, only 
30 had returned to England, and all of 
them without any fortunes at all, must 
necessarily have voted against the tri- 
bunal Bill; because. men, avowing such 
opinions, would surely never consent to 
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subjecting their friends and _ principals 
to so severe, and, if their arguments were 
good, so unjust a tribunal. 

Major Scott declared most solemnly, 
that that part of the Bill which went to 
the establishment of a court of judicature, 
had his entire approbation. He believed 
in this he spoke the sentiments of every 
gentleman who had served his country in 
India; and he was sure such a judicature 
would be highly agreeable to every person 
now in India with whom he was connected. 
All he desired was, to be freed from that 
mock mode of investigation established 
by a select committee of the House of 
Commons, which professedly made no 
charges, consequently an accused person 
could not defend himself; but whose Re- 
ports tended, and were intended to blast 
the reputation of cvery man whose con- 
duct came in inquiry before them. To 
illustrate this more fully, the major read 
the following extract from the ninth Re- 
port of the select committee: “ Your 
committee conceive, that under the orders 
of the House, they are by no means 
obliged to make a complete state of the 
evidence which may. tend to criminate or 
exculpate any person whose transactions 
they may think it expedient to report: 
this, if not specially ordered, has not 
hitherto been, as they apprehend, the 
usage of any committee of this House. 
It is not for your committee, but for the 
discretion of the party, to call for, and for 
the wisdom of the House to institute, 
such proceedings as may tend finally to 
condemn or acquit. The Reports of your 
committee are no charges, though they 
mnay possibly furnish matter for charge ; 
and no representations or observations 
of theirs can either clear or convict on 
apy proceeding which may hereafter be 
grounded on the facts which they produced 
to the House.” After reading this ex- 
tract, he would ask, whether he had not 
sufficient reason to wish for any new insti- 
tution which should free him from a select 
committee of the House of Commons. 
‘He was himself debarred the privilege of 
defence on the part of Mr. Hastings, be- 
cause the Reports were not charges; yet, 
when Mr. Fox brought in his plundering 
East India Bill, he and other gentlemen 
on the same side made a most unjust use 
of the Reports. They argued from them, 
.as if every charge had been established ; 
-and in the next sentence declared, that 
-the conduct of Mr. Hastings was no sub- 
ject of consideration then. 

[ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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Mr. Vansittart declared he had served 
the Company in several situations, some 
of them of considerable rank in India, 
during fifteen years, and he could not 
accuse himself of having ever been guilty 
of the smallest peculation; but he had 
much rather have a charge of that kind 
established against him, than of having 
ever committed oppression, tyranny, or 
injustice, on any of the natives. He 
knew a great many other gentlemen who 
had served in India at the same time, and 
he verily believed they might safely say 
as much. He declared his approbayon of 
a judicature so constituted as that about to 
take place if the Bill passed. Every man 
accused of peculation or bad conduct in 


India, if he had any feelings, must wish 


to be tried by a jury, composed of the 
most respectable order of men in this 
kingdom. 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was negatived 
without a division. The House then went 
into the committee. 


Lieut.-colonel Cathcart said : 


Mr. Chairman ; when the general prin- 
ciple of this Bill was under consideration, 
I had several observations to offer; but I 
did not rise to speak on that day, being 
desirous not to interrupt a debate, in which 
the measure was as ably attacked and as 
ably defended, by those whose know- 
ledge of the British constitution, and whose 
researches concerning India, rendered 
them competent judges of the effects it 
would produce if adopted, both at home 
and abroad. May I, Sir, in the presentstage 
of the business request the indulgence of 
the committee, in suffering me to express 
my sentiments on those clauses which more 
immediately relate to the government of 
the armies in India? I am induced to speak 
upon this topic, from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of having lately served in that 
country. Impressed as | am with the ur- 
gency of the necessity for an immediate re- 
form in the government of the armies in 
the settlements of the East India Com- 
pany, I must repeat what I had the honour 
of stating to a former committee, that ex-— 
perienced men have taught me to believe, 
that the basis of our military prosperity 
must be founded on the simplification of 
the service in the Indian army, by placing 
that corps wholly under the crown, or to-- 
tally under the Company. If I understand 
what fell from the right hon. mover of this 
Bill on a former day, he declared that the 
idea of vesting the nomination of the com- 
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manders in chief in the crown was totally 
dropped. If that is the case, without in the 
least committing my ideas respecting which 
head the army in India ought to be under, I 
may safely say, that if the Company is to 
have the appointment of the commandersin 
chief, I think they ought to have the entire 
government of the troops which are em- 
ployed under those commanders. Unless, 
Sir, some such change of system takes 
place, it is hardly to be expected that our 
- arms in the East will ever be successful, 
either in the case of our being aguin in- 
volved in a war with France, or of our 
having the misfortune to be in a state of 
hostility with any of the native princes ; 
for the same cause of disunion in the army 
continuing to exist, will in all probability 

roduce farther bad consequences, perhaps 
atal effects. It strikes me that the Bill 
under discussion, in several clauses, aims 
most wisely at a reduction of expense by 
retrenching the emoluments of the servants 
of the state: but, Sir, it is to be hoped 
that the new board or court of directors, 
in short those who are to regulate these 
details, will temper their zeal for this 
species of reform with moderation; be- 
cause neither civilians nor military men of 
respectable character will go out to India, 
or reside there, unless the disadvantages 
of loss of health and absence from their 
connexions, are in some measure counter- 
balanced by a reasonable prospect of re- 
turning to Europe with a competency, at 
Jeast to pass their old age above penury, 
above the want of many little comforts, 
which though not, strictly speaking, 
necessaries of life, become such to those 
whose constitutions are debilitated by a 
long residence in hot climates. Whilst I 
am on the subject of the salaries of those 
who serve their country in India, give me 
leave, Sir, to state to the committee a 
curious and important fact, which exists 
under the regulations now in force. The 
British army, composed of his Majesty’s, 
of Bengal, and of Madras troops, serving 
in the Carnatic, is a corps on the same 
duty, but I am sorry to say, I know it 
well, whose component parts receive very 
different allowances. The Bengal detach- 
ment derive from their establishment a 
considerable increase of pay, because they 
are south of the river Kristna, as a 
gratuity to compensate for the increase of 
their expenses whilst serving out of the 
provinces to which they immediately be- 
ong. His Majesty's troops allege, that 
their expenses are as heavy as those which 
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the Bengal gentlemen are obliged to incur; 
and that as to. being on service out of the 
province to which they belong, they are 
four thousand leagues from Great Britain, 
the fountain of their establishment. The 
Carnatic battalions must live upon the 
same footing with, do as much duty as, 
and run equal risks with, either of those 
divisions of the army which I have quoted, 
but they are told that they are quite at 
home, and have no sort of reason to com- 
plain. On the first consideration, it may 
appear trivial to have mentioned this point 
here, which if the Bill passes, will cer- 
tainly come within the authority of the 
new government; but the disa ble 
consequences which have already followed 
from such unequal distribution of pay to 
different parts of a British army, all of 
which incur the same expenses, share the 
same dangers, and fight in the same cause, 
have induced me to relate this circum- 
stance in my place, hoping that on account 
of the expenses which troops incur for 
conveyance of baggage, &c. that the new 
board will take an opportunity of substi- 
tuting a gratuity to be paid upon their 
leaving the provinces to which they belong, 
in lieu of the present mode of compensa- 
tion. I do not find any clause inserted 
for the regulation of the zebundys, or 
revenue militia. If, Sir, that corps was 
subjected to military discipline, we should 
find it solid economy, because frequent 
false musters would be prevented ; and on 
emergencies, this militia being placed be- 
hind works would add considerably to the 
strength of our defences. An hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Francis) on a former day re- 
marked, that he thought the clause re- 
specting the seat in council of the pro- 
vincial commander in chief, resident at 
Fort William, was either inaccurately or 
extraordinarily worded. I confess this ob- 
servation concurred with my ideas; I could 
wish that the idea of granting seats m 
council to the commanders in chief, should 
be extended to the commanding officers 
in districts where there are chiefs and 
councils. If they had also seats at these 


subordinate boards, it would be ascer- 


tained, that upon all military discussions 
rofessional men would be consulted; and 

think that the introduction of these 
military members could not distract the 
councils, or. be detrimental to the com- 
mercial or financial administration, be- 
cause the great majority of counsellors 
would still be commercial men; these 
observations lead me to apologize for an 
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inaccuracy I was guilty of on a former ; 


day. I stated, that by the present regu- 
lations of the Company, the provincial 
commanders in chief at the several presi- 
dencies had a right to sit and vote in 
council, on military and political discus- 
sions. There I was wrong: it is the com- 
mander in chief of all the forces over 
_ India, who is permitted, when deputed 
from Bengal to the other presidencies, to 
have a seat thus restricted. The resident 
commanders in chief have sometimes at 
some of the presidencies sat in councils ; 
at other times been members on military 
and political pofnts; and in other cases, 
as in the instance of brigadier-generai 
Stibbort, have not been employed as coun- 
sellors on any subjects. 

I am not sufficiently used to examine 
acts of parliament, to say positively, 
whether it is any where defined in this 
Bill, that the supreme government have 
powers to depute a general on service to 
any of the other presidencies, unrestricted 
by any set of men, and not amenable for 
. the outlines of his conduct to any tribunal, 
except the supreme council, whose plans 
he is not sent to. execute. Ona former 
occasion I had the honour of stating my 
reasons for thinking that such secondary 
Interference as now exists is detrimental 
to the public service. The same doubts 
lead me to ask, for information, whether, 
by any clause of this Act, the government 
general can vest in any person or persons, 
&@ commission to. negociate treaties, &c. 
which they may wish to conclude with 
any of the native powers; and whether 
these persons may proceed directly to the 
courts of such Indian princes, without 
negociating through the channels of 
‘Madras and Bombay, although even the 
war may have been more directed against 
the presidencies than against the imme- 
diate government of Bengal. I beg it 
may be understood, that I am far from 
wishing to obstruct or protract business 
by the questions 1 have been asking. 

ey regard matter of national importance, 
touch upon points which have been dis- 
puted, and, for ought I know, are now 
contested in India. Before 1 sit down, 
Sir, I wish to narrate a piece of Indian 
intelligence which has come to my know- 
ledge within these few days; it is a cir- 
- cumstance which particularly claims our 
attention before the Bill goes out of the 
committee : major-general sir John Bur- 
goyne is under an arrest. The letter 
which states this as a fact is from @ person 
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high in office, from so respectable a quar- 
ter, that there is no reason to doubt of its 
authenticity. All the world knows that 
the general who preceded sir John Bur- 
goyne, and who conimanded in chief both 
his Majesty’s and the Company’s forces, 
has been arrested, confined, and sent over 
to this country. This is no news; it is a 
subject which is not before the committee, 
and which will probably be discussed else- 
where, therefore I shall not enter upon it. 
The recent instance is very alarming; I 
shall not branch out into the various mis- 
fortunes which might or may have hap- 
pened in consequence of these violences : 
I will confine myself to one: by an act of 
parliament now in force for punishing 
mutiny, &c. in the armies of the East India 
Company, the power of ordering courts 
martial is vested in the commander in 
chief of his Majesty’s forces for the time 
being, not only for the trial of the officers 
and soldiers in the service of his Majesty, 
but of those acting under the Company. 
Major-general sir John Luryoyne being 
arrested, has had it in his option either to 
deliver over to the officer next in com- 
mand who is not under arrest, the official 
delegation of that act which has been 
transmitted to him from this country, or 
to have declined giving up that official 
paper. If the general has withheld this 
power for summoning courts martial, what 
dreadful convulsions may have ensued? I 
cannot guess the precise line of conduct 
which sir John Burgoyne has adopted, 
but I have every reason to suppose he has 
acted with propriety.. If he has surren- 
dered this official ‘ielepstion to the officer 
next in rank to him in the service of his 
Majesty, differences of opinion sa have 
arisen amongst the officers, whether, in 
the eye of the law, the general being under 
arrest, and not a freeman, could deliver 
over this or any other power. The vali- 
dity of such doctrine I leave to the dis- 
cussion of gentlemen learned in the law. 
I have stated these ideas, in hopes of con- 
vincing the committee, that some clause 
ought to be inserted to prevent in future 
any government in India, subordinate to 
the supreme council, from proceeding 
(whether right or wrong) to such extre- 
mities, unless on accusations of high trea- 
son or treachery. How can any adminis- 
tration count upon the enforcement of 
plans framed at home, and for the execu- 
tion of which officers of rank have been 
deputed to India, if there exist several 
sets of men in that country who can con- 
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fine these persons in whom government 
has placed so much confidence? Is not 
this disadvantage alone more than equi- 
valent to any mischief which might pro- 
bably arise from our restricting the power 
of arresting general officers in India to the 
authority of the commander in chief of all 
the forces, and to the government general, 
unless in the two cases to which I have 
alluded? I am afraid, Sir, that I have 
trespassed upon your time, but I have 
not spoke lightly upon this subject. I 
wish, tor his sake, for all our sakes, that a 
late worthy and respectable commander 
in chief of all our forces over India was 
now alive and in this House; I will ven- 
ture to say, he would not have controverted 
any of the topics I have insisted upon. 
His memory is and ought to be dear to 
his country. It is revered by the super- 
stitious natives of India; and, Sir, the 
East India Company have lately voted a 
statue to his, and, I think, to their honour. 
I wish the committee would, upon this 
day, add some tribute of deference to his 
experience, by adopting some of those 
principles I have urged, well knowing 
them to have been those of that able gene- 
ral. I shall conclude by observing, that 
the seeds of discord are now no longer 
latent in the East; unless we profit of the 
present opportunity to root them out, they 
will, Sir, in a few years, arise to: the 
heighth, which, I fear, will overshadow 
the glory of this country. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that many observa- 
tions which the hon. colonel’s professional 
knowledge afforded him, and which he 
disclosed with candour, had recommended 
themselves to acceptance. Government 
had in view by the present Bill to remove 
all the causes of jealousy which must exist 
between two armies under different heads, 
and which being the case in India last 
war, was productive of great incon- 

“venience and mischiefs; for this reason 
they had agreed that all forces serving 
in the East India territories should be the 
Company’s forces, and that the appoint- 
ment of a commander in chief should be 
left to the Company, which would render 
subordination as complete as the removal 
of jealousy could contribute to make an 
army. 

Mr. Pitt said, he felt himself mutch in- 
debted to the hon. colonel for the informa- 
tion he had thrown out: and in regard to 
the idea of giving the commanding officer 
in the several presidencies a. voice in coun- 
cils, he thought it deserving of attention. 
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General Burgoyne rose to defend the 
conduct of his near and respectable. rela- 
tion, sir John Burgoyne. A report had 
gone abroad that sir John had refused to 
accept the command of the Company's 
troops. ‘This, he said, was not the fact: 
sir John had put himself at their head, as 
soon as he knew general Stuart, the former 
commander in chief, was under arrest, 
and a close prisoner. The general de- 
clared; his hon. relation’s eminent services 
in India had been so fully acknowledged, 
that it was unnecessary to mention them. 

Mr. /’#tt moved, that the bjank before 
the words, ‘ Supreme counsellors,’ be 
filled up with the word ‘ three.’ 

Mr. Welbore Ellis objected to that num- 
ber. He said that parliament might as 
well at once make the governor-general 
absolute, as put it in his power to make 
himself a majority ; for if only one of the 
three counsellors should join with lim in 
any measure, he himself would make a 
majority by his casting voice; and there- 
fore he was of opinion, that it would be 
much better either to increase the num- 
ber of counsellors to four, that so there 
might be a real and not a fictitious ma-— 
jority, or else not to appoint any counsel- 
lors at all, but leave to the governor- 
general an uncontrolled power, with undi- 
vided responsibility. 

Mr. Francis said, that in a council such 
as the right hon. member proposed, there 
would be a preponderancy of opinion only, 
but not one of members; and he did not 
apprehend that a council ought to be so 
constituted as to make the fate of a coun- 
try depend on one man; but particularly 
it could not be good policy to give amana 
council to advise, and to control him 1t 
necessary, and yet put it in his power to 
evade all control. 

Mr. Vanstitart said, that when it was 
agreed that the governor-general of Ben- 
gal should have 25,000/. a year to support 
his rank, while the supreme counsellors 
had only 10,000/. a year each, it was in- 
tended that the former should have more 
authority than the latter; the committee 
would fill up the blank in the clause as 
they should think proper: but if they 
should vote to appoint more than three 
supreme counsellors, he would move that 
the governor-general should have only 
10,000/. a year in future; for if he was to 
be considered merely as one of the coun- 
cil, without any superior authority, he 
ought not to receive a higher salary than 
any other member or counsellor. 
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Mr. Pitt said, it was undoubtedly in- 
tended that the governor-general should 
have a greater share of power than any 
other member; and this was his reason for 
s0 constituting the council, as to give him 
@ majority by his casting vote; the com- 
mittee would judge how far it was advise- 
able to adopt his ideas on the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. The chair- 
man then read the clause: ‘“* That no 
order or resolution of any general court 
of proprietors shall be available to revoke 
or rescind, or in any respect to affect 
any act, order, resolution, matter or pro- 
ceeding of the said court of directors, 
by this Act authorized to be made or.done 
by the said court, after his Majesty’s 
pleasure shall have been signified from the 
same.” 

Mr. Dempster said, he never would give 
his consent that any such clause as this 
should pass. By this clause the court of 
proprietors would be annihilated; and he 
never would consent to the annihilation of 
a court, which in his opinion had more 
than once served this country; and he 
ventured to say that it was not possible to 
name one instance out of twenty in which 
the court of proprietors had been in the 
wrong in its decisions. He would not 
enter into the legal discussion of the ques- 
tion whether a majority of a corporation 
could surrender up the rights which every 
individual held under a charter, but he 
would contend that a power was going to 
be taken from a body of men who had 
never yet abused it. 

Mr. Dundas insisted, that nothing was 
taken from the court of proprietors which 
ought,.to be left with them; the determi- 
nation of great political questions relating 
to war and peace was indeed to be taken 
from them, but that was all; the appoint- 
ment of their servants, even of com- 
mander in chief, was still to be in their 
own hands; and they.would still have a 
right and power to recal their servants at 
their pleasure; they would only be re- 
strained from’ preventing the return of 
any servant whom the court of directors 
and the new board should think proper to 
recal. : 

Mr. Francis said, that if the whole 
pene of the court of proprietors was to 

e taken away, he would vote for the 
clause; if not, he would oppose it. For 
his part, he conceived that the clause 
would most completely annihilate the 
power both of the court of proprietors 
and the court of directors. 

* 
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Major Scott declared, he would sooner 
cut his hand oft or his tongue out than he 
would consent to a clause that should 
take any power from the court of proprie- 
tors, if they themselves had not consented 
to it. But the clause took very little from 
them, and that with their own consent: 
even at this moment, if the court of direc- 
tors, having agreed upon a particular mea- 
sure, should consult ministers upon it, and 
obtain their approbation, the court of 
ee must be precluded by the act 
of the directors and the subsequent appro- | 
bation of the crown; it was only before 
the royal approbation was given to the 
measures of the court of directors that the 
proprietors could interfere; and then they 
could prevent the directors from referring 
the matter to the king’s ministers. 

Mr. Bought:n Rouse said, that the pro- 
prietors having repeatedly abused their 
power, they ought to forfeit it entirely. - 

Mr. Samuel Smith defended the court of 
proprietors. He agreedwith major Scott, 
that if the court of proprietors interfered 
before the directors should have got their 
measures approved by the crown, they 
could annul those measures ; but the mea- 
sures being once approved, the proprietors 
were precluded from any interference. 
Thus, had the directors, when they resolved 
to recal Mr. Hastings, applied to the Se- 
cretary of State for his approbation, the 
court of proprietors could not have pre- 
vented the recal. The clause before the 
committee would leave the court of pro- 
prietors in a very little worse situation 
than they were at present ; and as to what 
was to be taken from them, he, for one, 
would never consent to it if he did not 
know that the court of proprietors had 
already signified their consent. 

The clause was agreed to without a 
division. The chairman reported pro- 
gress, and asked leave to sit again. 


July 21. The House went again into 
a committee. On reading the clause 
obliging all persons on their return home 
to give in a duplicate of their fortunes 
upon oath, 

Mr. Welbore Ellis observed, that an ac- 
count of their property thus given was pot 
sufficient grounds to clear up either sus- 
picion or charge before those appointed to 
make the inquiry; to be perfect on this 
head, a cognizance of what they were 
worth on their departure from home was 
necessary, otherwise it would be fruitless 
to endeavour to ascertain with any cer- 
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tainty what they had really acquired 
abroad, and would open a wide field for 
evasion and abuse. 

Mr. Pitt thought it would be fully to 
the purpose, to cause these gentlemen, on 
their return to England, to state what was 
their property on going out, and what 
they had acquired in India. 

Mr. Eden thought the clause objec- 
tionable for many reasons. He did not 
deny but that a necessity existed for 
going some lengths more than ordinary 
to correct the abuses complained of. He 
argued that the friends of this inquisi- 
torial evidence ought to apply the same 
remedy to the abuses in the West Indies, 
and to those who had the handling of mo- 
ney at home; the same principle that ex- 
tended to one extended also to the others, 
though not in so pressing a degree as to 
the one under consideration now. He 
suggested that some discrimination ought 
to be made, and that they ought not 
equally to involve all people concerned in 
that service, as no doubt some were ac- 
tuated by principles of honour. 

Mr. Ord thought it was hard to subject 
all to such rigour, and proposed that: it 
should only extend to those against whom 
a suspicion lay. . 

Mr. Dundas said, if such should be the 
opinion of the committee, .he requested 
the odious duty of making the charge 
_ Bhould be transferred to some other body 
of men than those appointed to act under 
the present Bill. The directors or pro- 
prietors would be much more proper for 
such a task, where punishment was to be 

rtially inflicted ; the principle he would 

ave general, as it thereby removed all 
imputation of favour from the commis- 
sioners, and enabled every man to sit down 
and enjoy with conscious satisfaction what 
he had acquired with honour. 

Mr. Dempster reprobated the idea of 
treating every man who entered the ser- 
vice of the Company as a character upon 
whom suspicion ought to be entailed, till 
he submitted to the tribunal intended to 
be established: in his opinion, the very 
remedy proposed would have the least 
effect where it was intended to operate; 
for the very man who could be guilty of 
peculation or extortion, was the very man 
who would least hesitate to make an oath 
to justify himself, and insure his ill-ac- 
quired wealth. 

Lord North approved of making the ex- 
amination of all those who returned home 


from India general. An opinion of guilt 
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should not be entertained against any man 
in particular before proof; and it would 
be making a cruel distinction to point at 
one man and exempt another, which must 
terminate at feagth in partiality; but of 
all people, he. could not approve that the 
proprietors, or any loose body of men, 
should have the authority of conductin 
accusations, as wealth:would again fin 
the way to mitigate punishment. 

Sir James Johnstone said, that the 
would undergo punishment, and the rich 
@ it. . . 

r. Powys asked Mr. Pitt if he meant 
to modify this clause ? 

Mr. Pitt replied, that he pr to 
continue the clause as it stood; but that 
in fact it would be modified by a subse- 
hasan clause, which exempted persons 
rom giving in the account where fortunes 
did not exceed a certain sum. His idea 
was to fill up the blanks in that clause with 
5,000/. for five years, and so on in that 
proportion. , 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that undoubtedly 
the clause appeared harsh, but it was ne- 
cessary. He thought, that if a gentleman 
at the end of ten years returned with only 
10,000/. all further examination. would be 
needless. yee os 

Mr. Vansittart said, that the clause 
struck him as very harsh and severe. 
There might be a variety of reasons which 
might operate upon the mind of a per- 
fectly honest man to make such a dis- 
closure very disagreeable to him. He 
therefore thought it should be applicable 
to those only against whom some. charge 
had been brought. 

Mr. Francis highly applauded the prin- 
ciple of the clauses but he said it did not 
provide for the punishment of men, who 
might in fact not be worth a rupee, but 
who had acquired large fortunes by pecu- 
lation, and had afterwards dissipated those 
fortunes in India. 

Major Scott conceived, that if a gentle- 
man who in India had acquired great 
riches by peculation or oppression, had 
afterwards dissipated the whole, and even 
involved himself in debt, should return to 
England to succeed to a fortune bequeath- 
ed to him, he would be amenable to jus- 
tice, and responsible for his actions in as 
great a degree as if he had brought a large 
ill-acquired fortune to England. With 
respect to what had been proposed, that 
those who returned at the end of ten 
years, with 10,000/. should be exempted 
from any examination, he ‘could assure 
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the committee, that nineteen out of twenty 
of the servants in India would be exceed- 
ingly happy at a prospect of being worth 
10,000/. in ten years. But the fact was, 
that not one in ten was worth a shilling at 
the end of ten years; that the service of 
the Company of late years was not ad- 
vantageous, till after a much longer resi- 
dence, though there might be a few ex- 
ceptions. With respect to the clause, he 
certainly approved of its being general ; 
under the present circumstances it had his 
entire approbation. 

Lord Mahon spoke in favour of the 
clause, and was of opinion, that such a 
law hanging over the heads of those who 
acted in India, would force them to act 
uprightly. ; 

Sir W. Dolben observed, that the case 
of many people who went out to India be- 
fore this law was intended to » Must 
be very hard, as they must feel the effects 
of a jurisprudence they had no right to 
foresee they would be subject to; and 
there were many there now, who, from 
their engagements in the Company’s ser- 
vice, were not permitted to return home: 
on these it was particularly severe. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that as the law which 
established this jurisdiction over them 
was not to take place for twelve months, 
some then had it in their power to avoid 
the new law; and even those whose situa- 
tion confined them still in their engage- 
ments, were not so hardly treated; for 
they were timely informed of what they 
must submit to, and caution sufficient was 
given them how to act in this new predi- 
cament. He then wished to submit to 
the committee, the ratio of savings which 
gentlemen might be supposed to acquire 
fairly in five years, he thought about 
5,000#.; this, he thought, was giving a 
very indulgent extent. 

Mr. Smith thought this mode of rating 
the property of individuals both inaccurate 
and injudicious; it allowed for no grada- 
tions in rank or property ; the commander 
in chief, and the lowest commander of a 
district, whose pay and opportunities were 
widely different from one another, must 
abide a test at the same ratio; but waving 
the argument of military men’s property, 
_ whom he expressed no objection to pre- 
clude from the benefit of commerce, there 
still must be a wide allowance made for 
the servants of the Company, in a civil 
employ, who had many opportunities of 
honestly profiting by their own industry, 
who were often engaged in allowable and 
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honest undertakings in traffic, and who 
must sometimes meet a stroke of fortune, 
the result of some lucky mercantile spe- 
culation; the spendthrif, who should ac- 
uire a fortune there, spend it disgrace- 
ully, and return a beggar, would then 
have a better claim to legal repatation in 
England on his return, than the sober 
man, who earefully preserved what he 
honestly acquired. 
Mr. Powys said, that he had an in- 
superable objection, not merely to the 
wording, but to the very principle of the 
clause; for, if he understood it right, it 
admitted the oath of a person to be the 
ground of his own acquittal ; or, what came 
nearly to the same thing, it made the oath 
a bar to a prosecution; for if a man, how- 
ever guilty of peculation, should make 
oath that he was not worth more than a 
particular sum, this oath would be con- 
clusive, and operate as a bar to any pro- 
secution. This would be holding out im- 
punity to the guilty, and consequently 
such a clause would defeat its own object. 
' Mr. Dundas replied, that the clause, so 
far from holding out impunity, was calcu- 
lated to enforce the grounds on which a 
rosecution should afterwards be built, as 
It went to procure the strongest evidence 
of a man,—his own confession. But it 
might be said, a man might perjure him- 
self to screen his ill-gotten wealth from 
confiscation. It was possible; but under 
the guards that should be contained in the 
Act, he believed perjury in such cases 
would very rarely happen, if ever; for the 
risk would be great: a peculator must en- 
trust a number of persons with his wealth ; 
the banker where he lodges his money ; 
the captains of ships, or other persons 
who bring his property to Europe; the 
persons in whose hands he might have left 
some of it in India; and he must lie at. 
the mercy of all these people; who, find- 
ing that he had not given in a fair and full 
inventory of all his property, might m- 
form against him; the consequence would 
be, a confiscation of his whole fortune; 
this was therefore a risk which, he bee 
lieved, few would be found to run, for the 
sake of concealing a part of their effects. 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the sacred obe 
ligation of an oath would, he feared, sit 
exceedingly light on the conscience of a 
peculator: nay, as it was impossible that 
a servant of the Company could have 
amassec an inordinate fortune by pecula- 
tion, without having commit rjury 
in so doing, so it was very natural to ex- 
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pect that he would very readily commit a 
second perjury in order to cover a former; 
and there was little reason to hope that 
conscience, which had been seared to all 
sense of religion, duty, and honour, in 
India, should recover its sensibility merely 


by a change of climate on a passage from 


that country to England. 

Sir James Johnstone remarked, that if 
the clause was to be adopted at all, its 
operation ought not to be confined to the 
Company’s servants: he therefore moved, 
“ That it be extended to officers em- 

loyed in the service of his Majesty, either 
in his fleets or armies, serving in India.’ 

Lord North condemned that part of 
the amendment which went to make a 
distinction between persons; he had no 
objection to any security that might be 
given to merchants for property fairly 
acquired in the way of their business, but 
he was an enemy to any distinction of 
persons: the whole object of the clause 
was a severe hardship; but it would be 
less intolerable, if all were to be made 
liable to it, than a few; a distinction in 
this case would be odious and invidious ; 
for to call upon any one particular indivi- 
dual, or set of individuals, for an inven- 
tory upon oath of their property, would 
be very like an accusation against them ; 
certainly it might be said to amount to a 
suspicion: in order, therefore, that all 
odious distinctions might be done away, 
he wished that every man should be bound 
to take the oath on his return from India: 
the merchants could run no risk, as the 
property acquired in trade could not be 
deemed the consequence of peculation ; 
and no fortune would be made liable to 
confiscation, which should not have been 
the fruit of peculation. 

Mr. Pitt withdrew his amendment, and 
gave way to lord North’s wish on the sub- 
ject. For the same reasons nearly, the 
idea of making the person take the oath 
only when required by the controlling 
board, or court of directors, was also 
given up. Another conversation then 
took place, on the quantum of the sum 
which it might be supposed such a person 
might have fairly saved in India out of his 
salary. . 

Mr. Pitt at first proposed, that a person 
after having passed five years in India, and 
swearing that he possessed no more than 
5,000/. and so in proportion for a greater 
number, adding 1,000/. for every year, 
over and above any other property which 
he possessed out of India, and not ac- 
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quired in the Company’s service, should 
be freed from all prosecution on the score 
of such fortune. 

Mr. Francis observed, that possibly it 
might happen that the greatest peculator 
that ever. was in Asia, might not have 
10,0004. on his return from India, after an 
absence of more than ten or twenty years, 
and therefore, the smallness of his fortune 
on his return would be no proof that he 
was not guilty of peculation ; he wished, 
therefore, to be informed, if a man in 
such circumstances, after having amassed 
a great fortune in India, and afterwards 
squandered it on the spot, was to be 
deemed an object of punishment within 
this Bill? On the other hand, it would be 
a hardship, that a worthy honest man, hav- 
ing amassed, by great economy and in- 
dustry, a larger sum than what would be 
equivalent to 1,000/. a year, for every 
year he had passed in India, should be 
deemed a peculator, merely because he 
had not been a squanderer. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that the man who 
should have squandered in India a fortune, 
acquired there bY peculation, - would cer- 
tainly be much less an object of punish- 
ment than the person who should plunder 
the natives, and then carry the plunder 
out of the country: to spend among the 
natives their own money, would be beiter 
than to impoverish the country by carry- 
ing it out of it; but still the crime of pe- 
culation would not, ought not to be done 
away, by the squandering of the fortune; 
the peculator’s crime would fullow him to 
England: and whether rich or poor, he 
would be liable all the days of his life to 
answer for his peculation; as would the 
person who, in order to conceal it, should 
take a false oath. | 

Mr. Pitt proposed, that after the first 
five years, persons employed in the Com- 
pany'’s service might be supposed to save 
out of their salaries 2,000¢. a year, without 
being suspected of peculation. This was 
adopted. : 

ere sir James Johnstone reminded 
the chairman of the motion which he had 
made, for subjecting the King’s officers, 
both of the army and navy, to the neces- 
sity of taking an oath, as well as the 
Company’s servants, to ascertain what for- 
tunes they had brought from India. The 
chairman asked, who would second the 
motion? Sir, James said, sir Thomss 
Frankland would; but the admiral de- 
clared he would not. Sir James then 
said, ** If the officers of the army and 
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navy, wish to have the exclusive privilege 
to plunder the natives of India, I shall 
leave them in possession of it.”? Mr. 
Dempster at last seconded the motion: 
which was rejected on a division, by 142 
against 39. 

The committee at length came to the 
first clause on the subject of the new 
judicature to be instituted under the 
authority of the Bill. 

Mr. itt said, that as they were now 
arrived at those clauses that related ‘solely 
to the new tribunal to be appointed for 
trying East India delinquents, and as he 
had a variety of amendments to offer, as 
well as some new clauses to substitute, 
which would in effect amount toa mate- 
rial change of the judicature, as proposed 
in the printed Bill, he would state them 
altogether as shortly as he could. As the 
clauses stood, the bringing of the accusa- 
tion lay solely with his Majesty’s attorney- 
general, or with the India Company, to 
each of whom was given a power to ex- 
hibit an information in the court of 
Chancery. In the room of this, it was 
designed to extend this power of insti- 
tuting a prosecution, and to authorize any 
other person to move the court of King’s- 
bench for an information, which motion 
would necessarily be to be argued; and it 
would lie with the discretion of the court 
to decide whether, after the grounds of 
the application had been fairly and fully 
stated, there was a case made out sufh- 
ciently strong to justify the granting an 
information. It was meant also to give 
the court of King’s-bench powers to issue 
commissions to the courts of justice in 
India for the purpose of taking deposi- 
tions and collecting such evidence upon 
the spot as would best serve to throw 
light upon the subject matter of accusa- 
tion. As it was undoubtedly desirable to 
restrict, as much as possible, the sort of 
evidence to be adduced before the extra- 
ordinary tribunal the Bill went to autho- 
rize, the institution of this mode of pro- 
curing depositions in India would, he 
flattered himself, be deemed a considerable 
improvement; but they were not to be 
the sole specics of written evidence to 
be allowed; exclusive of the affidavits 
that were to be exhibited, minutes of the 
consultations of the different councils in 
India were to be taken as evidence; nor 
was this any innovation, because they al- 
ready had, on various occasions, been al- 
lowed as such in the courts below.—An- 
ather material alteration was, in regard to 
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the formation of the court, or tribunal, 
before whom the informations that would - 
be granted as aforesaid were to be tried. 
It was not intended that such informations 
should be filed till after the arrival of the 
depositions from India; and they were 
not to be handed over till the whole of 
the evidence was collected that was capa- 
ble of being procured or thought neces- 
ast | to support the information; then, 
and not till then, the tribunal was to be 
chosen; and it was to consist as before, of 
some of the members of the other House 
of Parliament, and some of that: but the 


‘more to bring it to the nature of a special 


jury, it was intended to appoint it partly 
by ballot and partly by selection; sha at 
the time of the ballot, there should be put 
into a glass, lists of names of the mem- 
bers of both Houses, against twenty of 
which, the party accused should have a 
right of peremptory challenge. As the - 
printed Bill stood, it was meant that the 
issue of the ballot should lie with the ma- 
jority ; but in order to give the person ac- 
cused the fairer chance, as it was generally 
supposed that the prevailing party in that 
House had the majority at will, it was in- 
tended, that not merely lists of the ma- 
jority with 40 names should be deemed 
elected, but that each list which contained 
as many as 20 names should stand good. 
It was meant farther to give the pro- 
secutor a right to challenge, but not pe- 
remptorily, only a right to challenge for 
cause. After these lists of 40 and 20 
were collected, they were to be sent to the 
judges, and. by them kept, until imme- 
diately before the commission appointing 
the court should be ready to issue from 
the court of Chancery, when they should 
be put into the balloting-glass before the 
judges of the several courts, and six names 
should then be chosen out of the lists by 
ballot. As a farther alteration, it was 
thought proper to take away the right of 
nominating the judges from the crown, 
and to leave it to each court to appoint 
one of its own bench to sit and assist at 
the trial. There would also be clauses 
declaring persons of a certain description 
ineligible upon the court, such as the di- 
rectors of the: India Company, persons 
who had been in India, and every other 
description of men that could possibly be 
supposed to have any bias or prejudice 
upon their minds at all likely to affect the 
impartiality and justice of their opinions 
and decisions. Mr. Pitt stated other re- 
gulations, calculated to render the new 
[4 F] 
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tribunal as unobjectionable as in the nature 
of things it could be made, and informed 
the committee, that since he had first 
opened the outline of it, a great many 
meetings had been held for-the purpose of 
considering it maturely, and endeavouring 
to find such modifications, restrictions, 
and rules, as should be most likely to add 
to its improvement, and to secure it as a 
medium of the distribution of justice, 
_ unmixed with prejudice, and free from 
abuse of every kind. Having substan- 
tially stated what tlfe amendments he in- 
tended to propose amounted to, and de- 
scribed the eflect they were likely to pro- 
duce, he proceeded to move them one by 
one, as the committee arrived at the dif- 
ferent parts of the remaining clauses of 
.the Bill in which they were to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that what the right 
hon. gentleman had suggested certainly 
went a considerable way towards removing 
the objections that he had entertained 
against the court of judicature, which the 
printed Bill held forth as the tribunal 
that was to be instituted; it was, however, 
impossible for him, on the first hearing of 
alterations so various and so material, to 
say how far they were all of them im- 
provements or not; but as the report of 
the Bill, when it came out of the com- 
mittee, was to be printed with the amend- 
ments, he should then be the better able 
to judge. 

The committee then went on to fill up 
the blanks, and receive the supplemental 
clauses, which they did, and the whole 
Bull was gone through, and ordered to be 
printed with the amendments. 


July 26. The order of the day having 
been read, that the amendments made b 
the committee upon the India Bill be read 
a second time, 

. Mr. Eden expressed a wish that Mr. 

Pitt would suffer the report of the Bill 
to be re-committed. (He did not wish 
the re-commitment for the sake of pro- 
Crastination, but with a view to amend 
some of the new clauses, and correct 
such errors as appeared to have escaped 
notice. He declared, that he thought 
the Bill much improved in consequence 
of the alterations it had undergone in 
the committee, and that though he did 
not think it so adequate to its object 
as he hoped the Bill would have been 
made, he did not mean to oppose it; he 
was extremely desirous, however, to offer 


-before he sat down. 


some observations that, in his mind, would 
tend materially to improve different parts 
of it, and these observations he could not 
so conveniently nor so intelligibly state as 
in acommittee. If his request could not 
be complied with, he must submit what he 
had to say upon the Bill as it then stood, 
Mr. Eden then went 
into a brief review of the three distinct. 
heads, that the beginning, middle, and 
end of the Bill refer to. He dwelt for 
some time on the first, the institution of 
a new board of superintendence and con- 
trol, and offered a variety of remarks upon 
it. His chief objection was, that the di- 
rectors and the board of control would be 
two clashing powers, productive of mutual 
inconvenience, inactivity, and delay. Upon 
the second he did not say a great deal. 
With regard to the third, the institution 
of a new court of judicature, he repeated 
his wish that it had been made the subject 
of a separate bill; and he declared, he 
was the more surprised that such a Pe 
position should not have been listened to, 
since upon a perusal of the Bill, he did 
not observe that the new judicature was 
to take effect in any hurry. He condemned 
the clauses obliging all persons coming 
from India to give an inventory of their 
effects upon oath, and said, to compel a 
person to swear to such an inventory in 
order to afford grounds of conviction and 
punishment of himself, was at once to 
break through as sacred a principle as any: 
he had ever heard of. 

Mr. Francis spoke as follows :—My ob- 
jections to the Bill as it now stands, are in 
some respects changed; but they are very 
little diminished. It is not to be denied that 
the Bill has been materially altered, and 
in some instances improved in the ‘com. 
mittee. Instead of professing candour, 
which too often is affectation, I shall 
speak of the present merits of the Bill 
with sincerity. I allow that several clauses 
have been prudently corrected, and others 
very properly omitted ; but I do not mean 
to admit that particular improvements 
grafted on false principles can essentially 
mend the measure. It is possible that a 
thing which is wrong in one extreme may 
be equally wrong in another. In acknows 
ledging the improvements that have been 
made, I hope at least to establish a claim 
to credit when I return to my objections. 

No orders are now to be sent to India 
by the commissioners without the know- 
ledge of the directors; or to the come 
manders in chief in India, without the 
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‘knowledge of the respective presidencies. 
Orders of every kind are now to be con- 
veyed through the proper constitutional 
channels. While you suffer the court of 
directors to exist, their authority belongs 
to the constitution of the Company. To 
pass by the first is to destroy the second ; 
the absurdity of that idea is acknowledged 
and corrected; the clauses, by which the 
re of the several commanders in 

lef, and of persons to succeed to the 
command in case of vacancy, was to be 
given to his Majesty, are omitted. Un- 
doubtedly, nothing could be more extra- 
~vagant than the idea of separating the 
military from the civil power of the Com- 
pany'’s government; the alteration was in- 
dispensably necessary: at the same time, 
I have no conception how it can possibly 
be reconciled to a political principle, 
which the right hon. gentleman, in open- 
ing the original plan of the Bill, laid down 
as fundamental. He urged and insisted 
on the truth of this proposition, and as- 
serted it to be inherent in the English 
constitution, that the armies of any one 
state, however they might be divided, or 
wherever they might be employed, be- 
longed to the departinent of the executive 
power, and that thercfore the appointment 
to the several commands of the Company’s 
forces should unquestionably be vested in 
the crown. He had then forgotten what he 
possibly may since have recollected, that | 
the court of directors are in fact the exe- 
cutive power of the state in question. But 
I need not combat a proposition which he 
himself has so silent abandoned. The | 
right hon. gentleman I see is not obsti- 
nately tenacious of his principles, or his 
complaisance to his friends must be un- 
bounded. 

The several clauses in the original Bill, 
which relate to the private debts of the 
nabob of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjore; 
the respective claims or undetermined 
rights and pretensions of those princes ; 
the reinstatement of dispossessed rajahs, 
zemindars, and other landholders; the 
fixation of the rents or tributes to be paid 
in future; the reduction of expenses, and 
the final limitation of establishments, 
offices and emoluments, are all completely 
relinquished, I will not presume to say, in 
compliance with my opinion, but a good 
deal in conformity to it; the principle I 
recommended seems to be generally adopt- 
ed, that whatever can be done imme- 
diately by the directors at home, should 
not be referred to the servants abroad. 
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Yet I am sorry to see that in this general 
sweep, the very best clause of the first Bill 
is included, I mean that by which it was 
provided, ‘ That it should. not be lawful 
tor the governor-general and council of 
Fort William, or of any of the other pre- 
sidencies, or any servant or agent of the 
Company, to alter such tribute, rent, ser- 
vice, or payment, as the said court of 
directors should have finally confirmed ; or 
to exact from or impose upon any native 
prince, or his heirs, or persons claiming . 
under them, any greater or different tri- — 
bute, rent, service, or payment, than such 
as should have been confirmed by the 
court of directors.” 1 most earnestly re- 
commend it to the right hon. gentleman 
to reinstate this clause, or to revive the 
spirit of it, in terms accommodated to the - 
new principle which appears to be assum- 
ed: the tribute once fixed, I would not 
leave it in the power even of the directors 
to alter it. 

The clause respecting presents is ve 
properly amended. Wherever the proht- 
bition is right, it ought to stand without 
exception. Admitting that presents were 
really and purely ceremonial, in my mind 
they degrade the dignity of a high station 
instead of exalting it. What in fact, and 
even in appearance, can be more disgrace~ 
ful than for a British governor to hold out 
his hand to receive a tew gold mohurs or 
rupees from every native who comes to 
visit him, and frequently from persons who 
are unable to afford it: the true dignity 
of power is to be accessible to its subjects, 
without expecting them to pay tor it. 
With respect to the subordinate ranks of 
the service I still have my doubts. 1 am 
perfectly satisfied, that in the present state » 
of the service, no law can prevent the 
practice, and I am not sure that you ought 
to attempt it. I have no expectation that 
such a direct provision will ever be made 
for the Company’s servants as will even 
afford them a subsistence, much less an 
exceeding, out of which an independence 
can be accumulated by any ettorts of 
economy. People in England have no 
idea of the expense of living in Bengal. 
There is no such thing as commerce. ‘Lhe 
few who have engaged in enterprizes of 
internal industry. have either totally faiied, 
or been obliged toabandon them; and the 
salaries given by the Company, below the 
board of trade and the colonels of brigades, 
are very inconsiderable; yet no man 
should be cut off from the hopes of a rea- 
sonable and moderate independence 13 
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proportion to his station. Human insti- 
tutions should consult human nature. 

In comparing the present Bill with the 
first, there is one general preliminary ob- 
servation to be made upon them both: 
that the two Bills draw two conclusions 
equally false, though perfectly different, 


from one and the same false principle of 


olicy. The principle common to them 
Both is, that where power is really wanted, 
where power ought to be strengthened, 
the surest way to strengthen it will be to 
divide it. On this foundation the first Bill, 


instead of uniting the executive powers of 


the Company in one board, divided them 
between the commissioners and the direc- 
tors, with so great a preponderance in 
favour of the former, that the latter in 
reality were reduced to nothing, and 
ought to have been abolished. On the 
same foundation, the present Bill continues 
to divide a power which ought to be united, 
but distributes it differently. The crown 
and the commissioners surrender almost 
every thing they had. taken, and the direc- 
tors are re-invested with a power which 
evidently supposes them fit to be highly 
trusted. But the trust, as it stands, is in- 
* compatible with the control. The first 
Bill, placing no confidence in the directors, 
divested them of all power: the amended 
Bill continues a check, in which the same 
want of confidence is implied, yet restores 
them to a power which ought never to be 
given to men who are distrusted. With 
respect to the governments abroad, the 
means taken to accomplish the professed 
object of both the Bills are nearly the 
same. In order to make the power at 
home more capable of governing, they 
divide it: but in order to make the power 
in India more governable, they strengthen 
and unite it. This is the sense in which 
the old maxim, divide et impera, is now 
understood. This is the way in which 
ancient maxims of policy are interpreted 
and applied by modern politicians. 

The amended Bill reduces the presi- 
dency of Fort William to a governor-ge- 
neral and three counsellors, for the imme- 
diate purpose of giving effect to the 
casting voice, in order to increase and 
‘Strengthen the power of the governor- 
general. This I believe is the first example 
of such a use and application of the effect 
of a casting voice. In all deliberative 
councils and assemblies whatever, the true 
and natural principle of decision is by a 
real majority of votes. But numbers who 
debate may disagree; and if the whole 
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number happens to be even, they. may 


possibly divide into equal parts. In that 
case only, the operation of the casting 
voice 1s made use of to create a fictitious 
majority, not for the purpose of giving 
power, but merely to obtain a decision. 
Hitherto the casting voice has been con- 
sidered as a necessary provision against a 
possible inconvenience. The present Bill 
creates the inconvenience, not merely 
for the purpose of correcting it, but to 
convey a power which if proper to be 
given at all, ought to be given by a direct 
course, and secured against accidents. On 
the principle of the clauses in question, 
the governor-general ought to be a distinct 
person, and vested with powers indepen- 
dent of the council. As long asa council 
of four is full, the whole power that 
belongs to it, will certainly vest in 
the president, provided he has skill 
enough to secure the blind and devoted 
support of any one of the other three; 
and this I know may be done. But sup- 
pose his complaisant friend should die or 
depart, and the other two should continue 
obstinate ; the declared object of the Bill 
is defeated: the president is reduced to 
a state, in which he can do nothing but 
perplex or embarrass the others, and in 
that state he must remain, until his in- 
terest and influence at home shall have ac- 
complished another appointment. A year 
and a half at least must elapse before his 
new colleague can come to his assistance. 
if therefore the power be proper, the Bill 
should take care to provide for its being 
held and exercised without interruption. 
Sir, I am not supposing imaginary cases. 
The opposition to Mr. Hastings has not 
been confined to general Clavering, col. 
Monson, and myself. His present col- 
leagues, Mr. Wheler, Mr. Macpherson, 
and Mr. Stables, have exactly the same 
opinion that we had of him and of his 
measures. Their opposition is as vigorous 
as they can make it, and I believe more 
deeply resented by Mr. Hastings than 
ours. From our opposition, however it 
might distress him, he felt no degradation. 
Of his present colleagues I know he has 
written home to this effect, ‘* That he 
should have quitted the government long 
ago, if he could have ventured to leave it 
in such hands as theirs!” : 

But perhaps it may be suspected that. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in form- 
ing this arrangement, has been guided by 
experience, and that he has facts of im- 
portance to appeal to insupport of it. I 
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will tell the House how the facts stand, | treasuries are empty; your debts are in- 
and leave it to their judgment to compare | supportable ; your investment, when you 


them with the arrangement. Some of 
the directors are present, and I call upon 
them to support me if I am right, or to 
contradict me if I am wrong. Before the 
death of colonel Monson, the council 
consisted of five persons. I do not mean 
at present to inquire into the respective 
merits of the two parties into which it 
was divided, or to exalt one at the ex- 
pense of the other. For the immediate 
purpose of the present argument, it is 
sufficient for me to say, what every man 
in India and in the direction knows to be 
true, that, while the government of Ben- 
gal was in the hands of five persons, the 
Company’s affairs were prudently con- 
ducted, and prospered accordingly. The 
system laid down in their general instruc- 
tions was observed; their orders were 
obeyed; their debts were discharged ; 
their treasury was filled; and great in- 
vestments were provided by savings out 
of the revenue. Above all the rest, we 
fixed our attention to the preservation 
of peace throughout India. We main- 
tained it ourselves; and when it was vio- 
lated by the presidency of Bombay, we 
restored it by a direct interposition of the 
authority of our government. When the 
death of colonel Monson had reduced the 
council to four, which it seems is now the 
favourite number, the mischiefs which 
have since desolated India and ruined the 
India Company, began to operate. The 
second war with the Mabrattas was planned 
at Bombay the moment they heard of the 
death of general Clavering, and received, 
embraced, and promoted, by the governor- 
general and council, the moment the plan 
was communicated to us. In less than 
five months after the death of general 
Clavering, the resolution was taken at Fort 
William to break the definitive treaty of 
Pee concluded but a year before at 

oorundur, and to send an ariny across 
‘India to invade the peishwa’s dominions. 
The general’s place was soon supplied by 
Mr. Wheler; so that, from colonel Mon- 
son’s death in October 1776, to the ar- 
rival of sir Eyre Coote in March 1779, 
the council consisted of four. persons, ex- 
cepting an interval of three or four months, 
in which I stood alune against Mr. Hast- 
ings and Mr, Barwell; and in that period, 
I affirm that all the mischiefs with which 
‘you are now oppressed took their birth, 
and grew into effects, which by this time, 
A fear, are not to be retrieved. Your 


laid waste. 
is it possible for the legislature to reject 
the number under which the Company’s 
affairs were wisely and happily conducted _ 
in India, and voluntarily prefer that, under - 
which every thing has been done which 


have any, is paid for by bills on the Com- 
pany» 


and two thirds of India have been 
With these facts before you, 


this very law professes to condemn, and 


most strongly prohibits ? 


By the 17th and 18th clauses of the 


amended Bill, thesituation of a commander 


in chief of all the Company's forces in In- 
dia is now provided for. At last it has 
been discovered that such an office exists. 
I have no objection to the voice and pre- 
cedence given him in the supreme coun- 
cil, or at the subordinate councils of Fort 


St. George and Bombay, when he shall 


happen to be at either of them. But I 
strongly object to the situation in which 
his arrival there will place the respective 
commanders in chief at those two presi- 


dencies. He not only supersedes them in 


rank, but reduces them to silence. During 


his stay, they are only to have a seat, but 
no voice, in the council. The House will 
observe, that this is a civil office, not a 
military command; but, even on the 
strictest military ideas, the provision is 
absurd. ‘The arrival of a superior officer 
disposseses the inferior, but does not anni- 
hilate him; he still continues second in 
command, with a real and effective, though 
not with an equal authority. For what 
reason he is instantly to be converted into 
a mute, I cannot conceive. Naturally he 
ought to be better informed than a stranger 
concerning the affairs of the presidency, 
where he has commanded. But the ob- 
ject of the clause is to silence the person, 
who, having the best information, ought 
to be specially consulted. It ought to be 
considered, too, whether gentlemen of 
high rank in the army, whether a general 
officer in the King’s service, who may 
happen to command upon the coast, be 
likely to submit to this sort of treatment, 
or how far it may wound the honourable 
feelings and spirit of the profession : 

Sir, I shall leave the remaining regula- 
tions of the Bill to other gentlemen, who 
I believe have considered them with pro- 
per attention, and go at once to that arti- 
cle, which I confess, is, to me, more im- 
portant than all the rest. I mean the new 
judicature which the Bill introduces into 
the criminal law of this country. I per- 
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ceive that, in the apprehension of some 
gentlemen, this part of the Bill has been 
considerably corrected and improved by 
the amendments made in the committee, 
and that some gentlemen, who objected to 
it at first, are now satisfied. I am truly 
sorry for it; because I wish that the prin- 
ciple of every measure which I deem to 
be dangerous to the constitution, should 
appear at once to the public view, undis- 

uised, in its real shape, and in the co- 
Tours that belong to it. They deceive 
themselves grossly, who imagine, that that 
which is essentially wrong, can ever be 
formally right. It cannot be corrected or 
improved, because the defect is in the es- 
sence, not in the form. And why should 
you lay aside the trial by jury in the case 
of Indian delinquents?’ I have yet heard 
no one affirmative reason assigned for it. 
Is it suspected that a jury will not do jus- 
tice? You have no ground for the suspi- 
cion; on the contrary, in the only case in 
point, in the.only case of Indian delin. 
quency that has been prosecuted in the 
court of common law, the jury did their 
duty. I do not mean to enter into the 
merits of the prosecution of Mr. Stratton 
and Mr. Brooke fer dispossessing and im- 
prisoning lord Pigot; it is sufficient for 
my present purpose to say, that the public 
in general thought that those persons de- 
served to be severely punished, and ex- 
pected that they would be so. Why were 
they not?) The jury did their part in 
finding them guilty. If they were not 
sufficiently punished, it was the fault of 
the bench. Now, observe the conse- 
quence: you lay aside the jury, who in 
the only instance in point did every thing 
that depended on them to bring the cri- 
minals to condign punishment, and you 
think you are sure of justice, in uniting 
the incompatible offices of judge and jury 
in the same persons, who, the only time 
they were tried, have totally disappointed 
the public expectation of public justice. 
But all reason and argument are useless 
against power. If a British House of 
Commons can, on any terms, consent, in 
any instance, to abolish a trial by jury, 
and if the people at large are insensible 
of the danger of such a precedent, indivi- 
duals who have done their duty, must 
submit to their share in the. mischief 
which they could not prevent. 1 fear the 
temper and character of the nation are 
changed. Though [ am not an old man, 
1 can remember atime when an attempt 
of this nature would have thrown the 
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whole kingdom into a flame. Had it been 
made when a great man (the late earl of 
Chatham) who is now no more, had a 
seat in this House, he would have started 
from the bed of sickness, he would 
have solicited some friendly hand to de- 
posit him on this floor, and from this sta- 
tion, with a monarch's voice, would have 
called the kingdom to arms to oppose it. 
But he is dead, and has left nothing in 
this world that resembles him. He is 
dead; and the sense, and honour, and 
character, and understanding of the na- 
tion are dead with him. But it seems 
there is a necessity that supersedes all 
objections. Justice must be done, and 
criminals must be punished, Sir, it re- 
quires some fortitude ; it requires patience, 
long exercised, to endure 80 gross a 
mockery. The Bill that threatens future 
punishment to future crimes, gives you @ 
special earnest of its sincerity, in shelter- 
ing every offence, and protecting every 
effender who has hitherto existed, or who 
does exist at thixhour. Tlie present law 
opens its bosom to receive them, and there 
they are safe: nay, it carries its precau- 
tion farther ; it provides for the security 
of crimes ix esse, that are actually unfi- 
nished, and allows a sufficient time in 
which they may be completed. When 
these honourable services are accom- 
plished, strict justice is then to take her 
seat. From that moment we are never to 
see any thing but her sword. When the 
whole harvest has been plundered, when 
the field itself has been trampled into 
dust, you denounce racks and gibbets to 
the petty larceny that hercafter may glean 
a few ears of corn. I have done my part 
to the utmost of my little judgment and 
ability. From those to whom more has 
been given, more will be expected. What 
I have said will not be useless, if it sug 
gests the materials of reflection to others, 
and furnishes employment for greater abi- 
lities. 

The other regulations of the Bill may 
be thought to require immediate dispatch. 
If they are proper to be executed at all, 
they cannot be carried too soon into ef- 
fect. But no argument of that kind can 
be applied to the clauses that regard the 
judicature. The Bill, on the face of it, 
expresses no particular hurry to punish 
any body. For what possible reason then 
should this part of the Bill be so urgently 
pressed forward to keep pace with the 
rest? The present administration, we are 
told, possesses the confidence, and are, at 
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all times, ready to appeal to the judgment 
of the people. Let us see whether they 
are ready to act up to their professions. 
Surely, Sir, there can never be an occa- 
sion more proper for an appeal to the sense 
of the nation, than when government is 
going to introduce a new mode of trial 
into the law of this land, which, in the 
first instance, deprives a part of the people 
of their common right, and which, on si- 
milar pretences, may be extended to the 
whole kingdom. Ifthe nation acquiesces, 
you lose nothing by the delay. If not, 
you are bound by your principles to relin- 
quish the attempt. 

Allow me a word at parting to an ho- 
nourable, and a learned gentleman, major 
Scott and Mr. Dundas, to one of whom I 
am much indebted, and to the other, spe- 
cially engaged. The hon. gentleman as- 
sures the House, that he is not the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hastings, though a con- 
siderable part of his life be employed in 
attacking, defending, and resenting for 
that gentleman. I observe it to his credit, 
that, although he is not a principal in these 
questions, he takes part in them with no 
less activity and zeal than if the cause 
were directly and essentially his own. Be- 
tween the hon. gentleman and me there is 
not, nor ever has been, any personal subject 
of offence. In one sense, therefore, I may 
be permitted to consider him as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hastings, since every 
man of honour is properly the representa- 
tive of anabsent friend. This, I presume, 
was the principle on which he must have 
acted, when he very lately created an op- 


portunity of reciting to the House some 


tedious passages from a letter of ten years 
standing, which, pronouncing it to be ex- 
tremely dull, he naturally, and I cannot 
say unwarrantably, concluded to be mine. 
But his eagerness to punish the guilty, 
made him forget that the House was in- 
nocent. The hon. gentleman had no 
mercy upon either. Not confining him- 
self to my supposed writings, he. thought 
it a good opportunity to produce some 
serious charges against my conduct. To 
these last, my answer upon the instant, I 
believe, was thought sufficient. My own 
feelings assured me, that I carried the 
sense of the House completely along with 
me. To his assertion, that we went to 
India pre-determined to declare war with 
Mr. Hastings. at the moment of our ar- 
rival, I said, that the moment of our arrival 
gave us an insight into his conduct, which 
taade it impossible for us, as honest men, 
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to unite with him. Contrary to all his 
own repeated declarations and professions 
respecting a pacific system, we found the 
Company's army engaged by him in the 
extirpation of the Rohilla nation, with 
whom we had lately been in alliance, and 
with whom the English had no quarrel 
whatever, for the sole and acknowledged 
purpose of gaining a sum of money. We 
found he had sold the extirpation of a 
whole people, who had never offended us, 
for forty lacks of rupees; not a rupee of 
which had been paid, though the service 
was completed. We found a third part of 
the whole military force of Bengal had 
marched to places so remote from our 
own territory, that none of the ordinary 
maps of Hindostan went far enough north 
I submit to 
judgment, whether these facts alone did’ 
not oblige us to alter our opinion, not 
only of Mr. Hastings’s political conduct, 
but of his personal character. The pre- 
judices we carried with us to India were 
passionately, and almost absurdly in his 
favour. I need not enter farther into the 
merits of a question, on which every tri- 
bunal that was competent to examine it, 
has formally pronounced condemnation 
against him. On the 28th of November, 
1775, the court of directors unanimously 
resolved, “ That the agreement made with 
Sujah Dowlah and the then governor ( Mr. 
Hastings) for the hire of a part of the 
Company’s troops for the reduction of the 
Rohilla country, and the subsequent steps 
taken for the carrying on that war, were 
founded on wrong policy, were contrary 
to the general orders of the Company, for 
keeping the troops within the bounds of 
the provinces, and for not extending their 
conquests; and were also contrary to 
those general principles of justice which 
the Company wish should be supported.” 
Even his special friends the proprietors, 
on this occasion concurred with the di- 
rectors; except that he had interest 
enough in that quarter to get the reference 
to justice omitted, the whole body of the 
proprietors, una voce, condemned him. 
On the 6th of December, 1775, they re- 
solved unanimously, *‘ That notwithstand- 
ing this court hath the highest opinion of 
the services and integrity of Warren 
Hastings, esq. and cannot admit a sus- — 
picion of corrupt motives operating on his 
conduct without proof; yet they are of 
opinion with their court of directors, that 
the agreement made with Sujah Dowlah, 
for the hire of a part of the Company's 
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troops for the reduction of the Rohilla 
country, and the subsequent steps taken 
for carrying on that war, were founded on 
wrong policy, were contrary to the ge- 
neral orders of the Company, frequently 
repeated, for keeping their troops within 
the bounds of the provinces, and for not 
extending their territories ; and were also 
contrary to those general principles which 
the Company wish should be supported.”’ 

The hon. gentleman was then pleased 
to charge me with having opposed ge- 
neral Clavering on a particular occasion, 
but with so much apparent reluctance, 
and in terms of so much doubt and ap- 
prehension, as evidently betrayed the de- 
pendence of my situation. A difference 
of opinion seems a strange proof of de- 
pendence: he concluded, however, that I 
was bound by some secret instructions to 
follow the dictates of general Clavering, 
and that, when I refused to be guided by 
him, I hazarded my employment. This, 
indeed, if it were true, would be a serious 
charge, not only against me, but against 
general Clavering himself, whose memory 
the hon. gentleman professes to respect, 
and against the noble lord (North) by 
whom alone such instructions could have 
been given. The hon. gentleman, however, 
has in some degree answered his own 
charge. Forgetting every thing that he 
had said of my supposed dependence on 
my colleagues, he almost in the same 
breath assured the House, that, with re- 
spect to general Clavering and colonel 
Monson, I was primus inter pares; and 
that, being at the head of a majority, I had 
in effect the whole government in my 
hands. If that be true, my colleagues 
were no more than mere cyphers at my 
disposal. But in reality the charge and 
the defence are equally trifling. 1 dif- 
fered with general Clavering not once, 
but often, as the hon. gentleman will find, 
if he will look over our proceedings. 
Men of real honour, though generally 
united, and acting together on the same 
general principles, will often disagree ; and 
when they disagree, will be ready to de- 
clare it. Men of a different character, 
uniting on a different principle, will never 
disagree in particulars, as long as their 
genera] engagement to each other subsists. 
It is perfectly true, that I felt and ex- 
pressed the utmost anxiety at differing 
from general Clavering on a question of 
importance ; but not for the reason sus- 
pected by the hon. gentleman. I dreaded 
the construction which ignorance and ma- 
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lignity would be ready enough to give to 
my concurriog with Mr. Hastings. I 
knew my situation: when I opposed him, 
it was faction; when I concurred with 
him, it was corruption. The hon. gentle- 
man, however, has omitted a material 
part of the story; he has inadvertently 
neglected to inform the House, that the 
court of directors, in their letter of the 5th 
of February, 1777, entirely agreed with 
me on the point in question. 

The hon. gentleman says, that we should 
have acted wisely for the public service, 
if, instead of looking back to the errors 
of former times, we had drawn a veil over 
every thing that was past, and directed 
our efforts to future improvement. Sir, [ 
am not of that opinion; I have no idea 
that such a plan would have been pract- 
cable; and I am sure it would have been 
unjust. Injustice is not valid because it 
has been done. We could not absolutely 
shut our ears to complaints; we could 
not say, that no man who had been n- 
jured should never be redressed ; the su- 
preme court of judicature looked very far 
back indeed, when it was their object to 
make an example, and to hold it out to the 
natives. But if the contrary had been 
true, if the hon. gentleman’s abstract opi- 
nion were ever judicious, he forgets that 
we had no choice; he forgets that the 
court of directors prescribed to us the 
very conduct we observed, and applauded 
us highly for pursuing it. The only point 
on which I could not instantly recollect 
enough of the subject to give the hon. 
gentleman an immediate answer, regarded 
the representation which, he says, | drew 
up in December, 1774, of the condition of 
Bengal at that time; he charges me with 
a wild exaggeration, in saying that Ben- 
gal, even then, was reduced to the hazard 
of beggary and ruin. Sir, a mere ques- 
tion of personal debate between the hon. 
gentleman and me, would be of too little 
moment, even to ourselves, to be obtruded 
on the House, if it did not lead to infor- 
mation immediately connected with the 
general subject matter of our present de- 
hberation. You are going to make a law 
for the better government of Bengal. It 
is therefore proper you should inquire 
what the state of Bengal was ten years 
ago, when the legislature first interposed 
for the same purpose. The House should 
next endeavour to possess itself of the 
events which have happened in the in- 
terval, and then you will be able to deter- 
mine what is probably the actual state of 
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the object, concerning which you are 
going to exercise your legislative power. 

The House, I imagine, will hear with 
surprise that the first intimation 1 received 
of the distress of the government of Fort 
William, was in a private conversation 
with Mr. Hastings himself. On evidence 
of this kind I certainly should think it 
improper to insist, if it had not concurred 
with many recorded declarations made by 
Mr. Hastings to the same effect. The 
fundamental argument constantly used by 
him in defence of the Rohilla war, was 
the distress of the Company’s affairs both 
at home and abroad. In his minute of 
the 3rd Dec. 1774, he says, “ All our ad- 
vices, both public and private, represented 
the distresses of the Company at home as 
extreme. At the same time such was the 
state of affairs in this government, that for 
‘many years past the income of the year 
was found inadequate to its expense; to 
defray which a heavy bond debt, amount- 
ing at one time to a hundred and twenty- 
five lacks of rupees, had accumulated. 
By allowing the vizier the military aid 
which he required; a saving of near one- 
third of our military expenses would be 
effected during the period of such a ser- 
vice, and the stipulation of forty lacks 
would afford an ample supply to our trea- 
sury and to the currency of the country.” 
On this declaration our first observation 
was, that urgent distress was implied in 
the violent nature of the remedy. 

The maxims of policy invented by Mr. 
Hastings to support the fact, accommo- 
date themselves perfectly to the motives 
on which he acted. ‘ 30th Nov. 1774. 
If the internal resources of a state fail it, 
or are not equal to its occasional wants, 
whence can it obtain immediate relief but 
from external means? 1 shall be always 
ready to profess that I do reckon the pro- 
bable acquisition of wealth among my 
reasons for taking up arms against my 
neighbours.” Observe, Sir, that one of 
Mr. Hastings’s motives for taking up arms 
against his neighbours, not against his 
enemies, is plainly and explicitly to get 
possession of their wealth. With respect 
to the actual distress of the government 
and country of Bengal, I desire nothing to 
be believed on my own assertion. On the 
17th of October 1774, a day or two before 
our arrival at Calcutta, Mr. Hastings and 
his council drew up a letter to the court 
of directors in defence of the Rohilla war, 
which they Pee rested on ‘ the 
acquisition of forty lacks of rupees to the 
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Company, and of so much specie added 
to the exhausted currency of these pro- 
vinces;” not a rupee of which, however, 
was received until some time after our 
arrival. With respect to the internal state 
of the provinces, 1 presume that the evi- 
dence of the late Mr. Samuel Middleton, 
one of the oldest and most experienced of 
the Company’s servants in Bengal, will be 
allowed to be conclusive. If it were not, 
I could support it by a mass of other evi- 
dence of equal authority. In his letter of 
the 5th of February 1775, near five months 
after our arrival, he says, “* When a very 
considerable portion, supposed even @ 
third of the whole inhabitants, had pe- 
rished, the remaining two-thirds were ob- 
liged to pay for the lands now left without 
cultivators. The country has languished 
ever since, and the evil continues enhan- 
cing every day.” Now, Sir, I think it will 
be admitted that no description of national 
or political distress can easily be exagge- 
rated, which is founded on evidence and 
authorities such as these. But has any 
thing happened since that time to improve 
the state of the country? Excepting the 
short interval in which general Claver- 
ing’s principles and authority prevailed, 
have you heard of any thing but war in 
all parts of India; but the oppression and 
rebellion of princes subject to your power; 
mutinies among the native troops for want 
of pay; extraction of specie from Bengal for 
the support of the other eb ppranea ia the 
enormous amount of which is stated as the 
merit of Mr. Hastings; investments bought 
with paper, and draughts on the directors, 
and debts accumulating without end? 
Put the facts together, and then the House, 
will be able to determine whether the 
labour they have at last undertaken of 
correcting so many disorders, and reco- 
vering our Indian possessions from so 
many distresses, be a task of common 
magnitude, or likely to be accomplished 
by common men? 

Now, Sir, having dismissed the serious 
part of the hon. gentleman’s charge, I 
hope he will allow me to make a few ob- 
servations on the manner and time in 
which it was produced. Supposing him 
for a moment to be the representative of 
Mr. Hastings, and to feel for that gentle- 
man as sensibly as he could do for him- 
self, I beg leave to observe to him, that 
his severity to me is not gute on any 
principle of retaliation. I never sought 
for Mr. Hastings’s letters. The hon. gen- _ 
tleman himself brought them before the 
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House, and triumphantly referred the 
contents of them to an attentive examina- 
tion. But if it had been otherwise, I can- 
not admit that an inoffensive pleasantry, 
which wounds no man, and sometimes 
enlivens the gravity of debate, is equitably 
retorted by a serious, deliberate attack 
upon the moral conduct or character of 
an opponent. It ts not likely that I should 
ever have occasion to make a similar re- 
flection on that of the hon. gentleman. 
His actions are too well guarded, and my 
disposition to him is too amicable to allow 
me to suppose the probability of such a 
case. Admitting it nevertheless to happen, 
I certainly should not follow the example 
he has set me. I would not endeavour to 
take him by surprise. I should not ex- 
pect him to carry letters or transactions 
of ten years standing correctly in his me- 
mory. If I thought myself obliged to 
bring a charge of any kind against him, I 
should think myself much more bound in 
honour and in justice, to give him previous 
Notice of my intention, and warn him to 
prepare for his defence. | 

I am now to reply to the learned gen- 
tleman opposite to me, and with that J 
shall conclude. A challenge from him 
undoubtedly docs me honour; for it sup- 
poses, in his mind at least, an idea which 
does not exist in mine, and could not have 
occurred to any other, that on the subject 
in question there is some approach to 
equality from me to him. Not being con- 
versant in the forms of the House, I did 
not know, until some hours later in the 
same evening, that I was at liberty to 
write down the words of gentlemen, ut- 
tered perhaps hastily in debate, for the 
purpose of answering them at a future 
occasion. [Mr. Dundas had quoted words 
of Mr. Fox, which he said he had taken 
down two years ago.] In a day or two 
after, I endeavoured to recollect the hon. 
gentleman’s words, and I believe I have 
taken them very exactly. Ifnot, I hope 
he will do me the favour to correct them. 
He said, “‘ That gentlemen had talked in 
a loose general way of disobedience of 
orders, without coming to particulars ; that 
if they would point out instances, he should 
know where to grapple with them.—With 
respect to the Mahratta war, he affirmed 
that Mr. Hastings was not guilty of dis- 
obedience of aedeee that the directors 
themselves were to blame in forming and 
encouraging a plan of conquest on the 
Malabar coast; and that Mr. Hastings, 
mm commencing and pursuing the Mahratta 
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war, had not disobeyed orders, but had 
conformed to the views of the directors: 
that Mr. Hastings nevertheless was greatly 
to blame for violating the treaty of Poor- 
undur. Orn the truth of these assertions 
the learned gentleman challenged me, and 
declared himself ready to meet me at any 
time and on any ground.” 

I must confess, Sir, that this language, 
especially from the learned gentleman, 
appeared to me very extraordinary. I 
hardly ever heard any thing with greater 
surprise. He has employed himself near 
two years together with infinite industry 
and toil in an inquiry into the abuses that 
prevail in the Company’s service. He 
has published the result of his labérious 
investigations in many folio volumes, 
which I verily believe no man in the king- 
dom has read but myself. The present 
Bill, of which the learned gentleman is 
prochien ami*, if not parent, supposes wil- 
ful disobedience in every department of 
the service; the constant complaint of the 
directors has been that their orders are 
not obeyed; and finally, the right hon. 
gentleman who proposes the Bill, particu- 
larly urged and insisted on the necessity 
of conquering a spirit of resistance univer- 
sally prevailing among the Company’s 
servants in India. On any other pre- 
sumption the clause would be superfluous. 
In the face of all this evidence and autho- 
rity the learned gentleman gravely assures 
the House that there have been no ex- 
amples of disobedience, or that the in- 
stances, if any, have not been material. 
He calls upon his opponents to come to 
particulars, and then he shall know where 
to grapple with them. Sir, I will not 
weary the House with a multitude of quo- 
tations from the Company's records: 
they are filled with the very proofs and 
examples which the learned gentleman 
calls for. Setting aside orders indifferent 
to the servants abroad, and which, of - 
course, they had no motive to disobey, 
and setting aside orders which were 
capable of being converted to some pur- 
pose of their own,—for these. they have 
obeyed not only with exactness but osten- 
tation, I affirm that, so far from its being 
difficult to find instances of disobedience, 
the difficulty would be, to point out an 
order of the directors that ever was re-~ 
garded. The India Company little know 


* A term used in law for him who is the 
next fricnd or next of kin to a chud in his 
nonage. 
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in what sort of estimation their directors , dience. The fundamental principle laid 


are held in India. But it is proper I 
should encounter the learned gentleman 
on his own ground. Let him ask the 
directors what they think of the following 
examples. Tney are not mere facts, for 
which excuses or pretences might be in- 
vented, but eee | acts of disobedience, 
ees avowed and defended on prin- 
ciple. 

| The first is the well-known case of Mr. 
John Bristow, who had been recalled by 
Mr. Hastings from his station at Lucknow, 
without any charge whatever against his 
conduct, and whom the directors repeat- 
edly ordered to be re-instated. Your 
select committee have reported to you in 
what manner those orders were regarded. 
The general ground taken and avowed by 
Mr. Hastings was, that the orders in ques- 
tion invaded his prerogative, and he 
should be degraded by obeying them. 
The second is the case of Mr. Francis 
Fowke, which has also been fully reported 
to you by your select committee. This 
gentleman was recalled from Benares by 
Mr. Hastings, who declared that there 
was no charge, nor the sliglitest imputation 
of a charge against him. The directors 
repeatedly ordered him to be re-instated, 
but to no purpose. In their letter of the 
27th of May 1779, they say, “ We have 
read with astonishment your formal reso- 
lution to suspend the execution of our 
orders relative to Mr. Francis Fowke; 
your proceedings at large are now before 
us; we shall take such measures as appear 
necessary for preserving the authority of 
the court of directors, and for preventing 
such instances of direct and wilful disobe- 
dience in our servants in time to come.” 


On this occasion, the principle maintained | 


by Mr. Barwell was, that ** he must de- 
cline an acquiescence in any order, which 
had a tendency to bring the government 
into disrepute.’ If the learned gentleman 
says, that these are instances of no great 
moment, I shall leave him to settle that 
question with the directors. Instead of 
combating his opinion, I shall take the 
liberty of asking him, whether he seriously 
means to refer it to the Company’s ser- 
vants to determine, whether the orders 
they receive are material or not. If he 
does, I can venture to assure him that the 
latitude he allows is sufficient to answer 
all their purposes, and that they are not 
So unreasonable as to desire any greater. 
The business of contracts alone has 
opened a wide and fertile field of disobe- 


down by the Company was, that all con- 
tracts should be annual ; that the govern- 
ment should advertise for proposals, and 
always give a preference to the lowest 
bidders. These rules, I presume, would 
be deemed sinexcen (ioaable. if they did 
not limit the patronage of men in power 
in India, or the profits of their friends. 
Mr.:Hastings and Mr. Barwell gave all 
the contracts to persons of their own 
choice, on their own terms, for five years 
instead of one, and without advertising for 
proposals. I beg the learned gentleman 
will attend to what the directors themselves 
have said upon the subject. In their letter 
of the 23rd of December 1778, among 
many other observations, they say, Par. 
59. * This waste of our property cannot 
be permitted. You have disregarded our 
authority, and disobeyed our orders, in 
not taking the lowest offers. 77. In order ° 
to prevent the Company’s money from 
being thus given away in future, we posi- 
tively direct, &c. &c. 99. With these 
materials before you, the question is put, 
whether the contractor’s terms, or the 
proposals of Mr. Johnson, shall be accept- 
ed: Mr. Francis, in strict conformity with 
the Company’s orders, and according to 
established usage, was of opinion, that the 
contract should be advertised. Mr. Bar- 
well thought the present contractor had, 
the preceding year, by making low propo- _ 
sals (to use hisown phrase) ejected Mr. 
Johnson, in hopes of obtaining future in- 
dulgence, and therefore he could not 
hesitate to give his vote for Mr. Johnson. 
100. However strange Mr. Barwell’s mo- 
tive for giving his vote for Mr. Johnson 
may appear to us, we must confess, the 
governor-general's reasons for concurring 
therein were still more extraordinary. 
His words are, I disapprove of publishing 
for proposals; this contract is reduced too 
low already, and will require a vigilant 
attention to it on the part of the command. 
ing officer of the corps of the army, that 
it may be duly performed;’ to which he 
adds, ‘ that according to the best informa- 
tion he had been able to obtain, little 
profit would be made by the contractor, if 
he did his duty.” 101. But although the 
governor-general has thought proper to 
express so direct and pointed a disappro« 
bation of the mode adopted and positively 
enjoined by the Company for conducting 
so great a branch of their affairs as that of 
the army contract, we nevertheless adhere 
to the propriety of the court’s orders,” 
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&c. If this part of the subject should be 
thought to require any farther proof or 
explanation, the records of the India 
House will furnish it in abundance. If 
the learned gentleman be still dissatisfied, 
if he still has any passion for combat, I 
shall leave him to grapple with the court 
of directors. 

I do not perfectly understand the learned 
gentleman, when he says in the same 
breath, that Mr. Hastings is not answer- 
able for the second Mahratta war, * though 
he was greatly to blame for violating the 
treaty ot Poorundur.”” The breach of the 
treaty and the war are one and the same 
act. When he broke the treaty, he created 
the war. But it seems, he did it in com- 
pliance with instructions from the court of 
directors. Had that been the fact, it 
would have redounded to the credit of 
Mr. Hastings, if, in that instance, he had 
treated their orders with the same <lis- 
regard which he did in every other. He 
would then have had the real merit of 
supporting the permanent fundamental 
ee the wise pacific policy of the 

ndia Company, against an incidental order 
from a fluctuating direction. But it is not 
so. Sir, I am not a professed advocate of 
the court of directors, and they are very 
well able to defend themselves. In this 
instance, however, it is but justice to them 
to say, that they have not been justly 
accused. First of all, let us consider what 
the Company’s acknowledged system is. 
If ¥ am not very ill informed, the learned 
gentleman himself has heretofore declared, 
that their written instructions would com- 
pose a perfect code of political wisdom. 

In the very first article of their general 
instructions to Bengal, dated the 29th of 
March 1774, they say, ‘* We direct, that 
you fix your attention to the preservation 
of peace throughout India, and to the 
security of the posscssions and revenues 
of the Company.” In their letter of the 
15th of December 1775, they say, Par. 4. 
«| We disapprove all such distant expe- 
ditions as may eventually carry our forces 
to any situation too remote to admit of 
their safe and speedy return to the pro- 
tection of our provinces in cases of emer- 
gency. 5. We also utterly disapprove 
and condemn offensive wars; distinguish- 
ing, however, between offensive measures 
unnecessarily undertaken with a view to 
dela advantages, and those which 
the preservation of our honour, or the pro- 
tection or safety of our possessions, may 
repder absolutely necessary. 6. The at- 
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tention paid by the majority to the tenor 
and spirit of our orders on this subject, 1s 
highly agrecable to us; and it is our most 
positive direction, that no deviation from 
those orders be permitted, but upon the 
most urgent and absolute necessity, as 
that alone can justify a departure from 
them; for the prospect of any advantages, 
however alluring, can in no wise be ade- 
quate to the pernicious consequences 
which must result from examples of dis- 
obedience to our orders. 7. The senti- 
ments expressed by the majority, in the 
thirty-sixth paragraph of their address, 
coincide exactly with our own; their de- 
termination to endeavour to maintain 
peace in India, and vigorously to defend 
our possessions and allies, cannot be too 
much applauded: we therefore strictly 
enjoin every member of our council to 
concur heartily in such measures as may 
be necessary for accomplishing these 
desirable purposes. 8. We have al- 
ready in our letter of the 3d of March 
1775, expressed our extreme concern in 
finding that our arms had been employed 
in conquering the Rohilla country for 
Sujah Dowlah, and disapproved the mea- 
sure; and we have no reason to alter our 
sentiments respecting thet transaction.” 
In their general instructions to the com- 
missioners apeomtee in the year 1769, 
they say, ‘¢ In all your treaties with the 
country powers, you are to take care that 
they be so framed, as neither immediately 
nor eventually to engage the Company in 
any disputes between those powers.” 
These documents, out of a multitude, are 
sufficient to establish the general views and 
principles of the court of directors. With 
respect to the particular point in question, 
it happens that they gave a particular in- 
junction. Ina letter of the 4th of July 
1777, they say, ‘* Though the treaty (of | 
Poorundur) is not on the whole so agree- 
able to us as we- could wish, still we are 
resolved strictly to adhere to it on our 
parts.” If the directors could have been 
mad enough to send out orders to set 
aside those which I have recited to the 
House, deprivation of power would be but 
a small portion of the punishment their 
conduct would deserve. 

A word or two of personal application 
to the learned gentleman, and I have done. 
I have observed with concern that his mind 
is not so perfectly free as it ought to be 
from uneasy sensations. He is conscious 
that, amidst contending parties, he has 
done his duty impartially; that in speaking 
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of Mr. Hastings, his language had been 
exactly balanced between condemnation 
and applause ; that he never said that Mr. 
Hastings was either a very good man or a 
very bad man; meaning, as we all do, the 
political principles of the governor, not the 
moral character of the man; and that 
having pursued this middle, even course, 
without the smallest inclination to either 
side, he had not had the good fortune to 
satisfy any body. This indeed is too often 
the lot of moderate men in violent times. 
But I have great pleasure in being able to 
assure the learned gentleman that his lot 
is directly the reverse of what he thinks it. 
Instead of pleasing nobody, he has had 
the wisdom to observe a conduct, by which 
every individual of every party has been 
gratified in histurn. I shall contribute to 
the public service if I can assist in relieving 
him from this ill-founded apprehension. 
He cannot be disturbed in his application 
to business without injury to the public: 
to remove one half of his apprehensions I 
need only read to him some of his own 
resolutions regarding Mr. Hastings, which 
I dare say he has totally forgotten. ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, 28th May, 1782. Re- 
solved, 18. That the resolution of the ma- 
jority of the supreme council, on the 2d of 
February 1778, which, by the death of 
colonel Monson, was now decided by the 
casting voice of the governor-general, had 
a strong tendency to a renewal of the 
Mahratta war. 35. That the instructions 
and powers given to colonel Goddard b 

the supreine council, on the 5th of April 
1779, fixed on them, from that time, the 
chief direction and responsibility of the 
war with the Mahrattas. 39. That it 
must be reckoned among the many addi- 
tional mischiefs which have arisen chiefly 
from this improvident war with the Mah- 
rattas to the Company’s affairs, that the 
military force of the Carnatic had been 
weakened by reinforcements sent to the 
Malabar coast; that the Bengal govern- 
ment have been under the necessity of 
supporting on their confines the army of a 
power, confederated however involuntarily, 
against them ; that they have been obliged 
to sue for the mediation of the same power, 
(the rajah of Berar) have submitted to a 
refusal, and purchased at least an un- 
certain, because apparently an unautho- 
rized treaty, on most extravagant and dis- 
honourable conditions, with hisson, Rajah 
Chimnajee ; and finally, that being bur- 
thened with the expenses of a variety of 
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distant expeditions, while their allies are 
in distress and their tributaries under 
oppression, there is also an alarming defi- 
ciency in their own resources of revenue 
and commerce, by the accumulation of 
their debt and the reduction of their in- 
vestment. 40. That the attempt made 
bv the government-general in the month 
of January 1781, to form an engagement 
of alliance offensive and defensive with 
the Dutch East India Company, by the 
means and upon the terms stated in the 
proceedings of their council, was unwar- 
ranted, impolitic, extravagant, and unjust. 
42. That the government of Bengal had. 
been previously in possession of a letter 
from the duan of the rajah of Berar, con- 
taining overtures for mediation for peace 
and alliance with the Peishwa, and that 
this material information was wholly sup- 
pressed by them in their dispatches to the 
court of directors, but a copy of it was 
sent by the same conveyance to the private 
agent of Mr. Hastings; and that in thus 
neglecting to make immediate communi- 
cation to the court of directors of such 
important intelligence, the government 
general appear to have failed in an 
essential part of their duty. Resolved, 
That Warren Hastings, esq. governor- 
general in Bengal, and William Hornby, 
esq. president of the council at Bombay, 
having in sundry instances acted in a 
manner repugnant to the honour and 
policy of this nation, and thereby brought 
great calamities on India, and enormous 
expenses on the East India Company, it is 
the duty of the directors of the said Com- 
pany to pursue all legal and effectual 
means for the removal of the said governor- 
general and president from their said 
offices, and to recal them to Great Britain.” 

This, Sir, 1 conceive, is not the language 
of aman very much decided in his opi- 
nion, or who hesitates between the ex- 
tremes of censure and approbation. If it 
be, I should be glad to know in what terms 
the learned gentleman would express him- 
self when he seriously intended to con- 
demn? I can assure him, that Iam not 
acquainted with any man so hostile to Mr. 
Hastings as not to be contented with this 
description of his conduct. So peremp- 
tory and decided is the condemnation ex- 
pressed in these resolutions, that several 
of my friends in India concluded they had 
been drawn up by me. Knowing nothing 
of the state of men and things in this 
country, they drew their conclusion from 


the knowledge they had of my opinions, 
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and from that very character of deci- 
sion whieh is stamped on the face of 
the resolutions, and which the learned 
gentleman thinks it prudent to disclaim. 
The fondness and applause with which he 
has lately spoken of Mr. Hastings, have 
completely reconciled him to that gentle- 
man’s friends. All parties now have been 
satisfied in succession; and in this sense 
I confess the learned gentleman has been 
impartial. His censure and applause are 
distributed with an equal hand, and so the 
account is balanced. I told my Indian 
friends in return to their letters, that I in- 
deed had no concern in the matter, but 
that the business was happily undertaken 
by a man of great industry, of eminent 
ability and unexampled perseverance, who, 
I was sure, would carry it through. Of 
his industry and ability my opinion is the 
same; but I am forced to acknowledge, 
that perseverance such as his is not with- 
out example. Other men are obliged to 
employ their talents in one line, and direct 
their efforts to one object; and even with 
this limitation it is well if they succeed. 
The learned gentleman’s abilities are not 
so narrowly confined. He carries the ap- 
plication of them to every extreme, and 
equally succeeds in exerting them in every 
direction. 

Mr. Wraxhall was sorry to see the 
sanction of the Icgislature given by the 
Bill to an institution, big, in his opinion, 
with pernicious consequences; he meant 
the supreme court of judicature at Cal- 
cutta. He referred to the condemnation 
thrown on that court by the select and 
secret committee. He regretted that 
their opinions should be so much con- 
tradicted by the present Bill. He men- 
tioned Mr. Hastings’s able, judicious, 
and salutary conduct, in stopping the 
violent proceedings of that court, which 
was on the point of involving Bengal and 
all our dominions in civil war. 

The S-licitor General detended the su- 
preme court of judicature at Calcutta; 
declaring that upon the whole he was 
convinced the institution of that tribunal 
had been attended with bencficial conse- 
quences. He also answered Mr. Wrax- 
hall’s question about Ireland, and assured 
him he might let his alarms subside for 
the matter alluded to, viz. the sending 
Over a power to examine witnesses, was a 
very common case. He took netice of 
what Mr. Francis had said of the trial of 
Messrs. Stratton in the King’s-bench, on 
the subject of the imprisonment of lord 


Pigot. He differed completely from the 
hon. gentleman as to that trial. It was 
in his mind an instance rather that a jury 
could err, than that the court had done 
wrong in passing so light a sentence. The — 
evidence was so equally balanced, that had 
he been a juryman, he should have been 
more puzzled than ever he was in his life, 
which way he ought to have decided how 
the verdict should go. With regard to 
the new judicature, and the complaints 
some gentlemen made, that it was not to 
be a trial by jury, he begged the House 
to recollect, that it was not barely the 
being chosen by lot that made a juryman ; 
as essential a characteristic was his goin 
into his box, and remaining there locked 
up till he had given a verdict: and the 
reason of this being deemed s0 important 
a part of the constitution of an English 
juror, was its keeping him a distinct mem- 
ber of society for the time, and preserving 
his mind fixed to the merits of the case 
before him, and free from prejudice of 
any kind. Now it did so happen, that in 
all human probability the trials of offen- 
ders of a description that came within the 
purview of the Bill would last more than 
one day. Let gentlemen therefore ask 
themselves, if common jurymen were fit to 
have such causes brought before them? A 
man who might go into a common ale- 
house pending a trial, and make a porter- 
club conversation of the evidence before 
him, surely was not a fit person to be the 
juror of such an important subject. The 
necessity of the case then proving such 
that a new tribunal must be instituted, the 
question merely was, what sort of a court 
should be constituted? The sort of court 
the Bill authorized was, in his mind, that of 
all others the most respectable, most in- 
formed, and most to be relied on tor can- 
dour, liberality and justice. 

Major Scott said:—I rise merely to 
make a few observations upon two or three 
of the clauses which have been mentioncd 
by the hon. gentleman on the floor ( Mr. 
Francis). The first clause he has re- 
marked upon, is that which enjoins the 
directors to fix a fair and equitable tribute 
to be paid in future by the several rajahs, 
zemindars, and landholders in India. Sir, 
I highly approve of the wise and humane 
spirit which breathes through this clause : 
but surely the hon. gentleman does not 
mean to say, that in no possible case we 
shall exact beyond a certain stipulated 
sum from the rajahs or zemindars. The 
hon. enticuan koows that remissions of 
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rent are frequently granted, either from 
a dry season or floods, or various other 
causes, which may tend to diminish the 
annual crop. By the constitution of that 
eountry, a war raging there, or any other 
public calamity befalling the government, 
may justify it m demanding exactions be- 
the stipulated rent of the land. The 

on. gentleman has alladed to the case 
of Cheyt Sing; but he knows, that by the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, Cheyt 
Sing, and his father, Bulwant Sing, not 
only paid the stipulated annual rent for 
their zemindary to their former sovereign, 
Sujah Dowlah, but whenever his forces 
took the field, they either joined their 
quota of troops to his army, or they com- 
muted the service by the payment of a 
sum of money. 

When intelligence of the war in Europe 
was received at Bengal, the supreme coun- 
cil, of which the hon. gentleman was a 
worthy member, determined to increase 
their army by considerable levies, and 
they thought it equitable to impose upon 
Cheyt Sing his proportion of this addi- 
tional expense. In this resolution the hon. 
gentleman concurred, and it was fixed at 
five lacks of rupees; nor was it then con- 
ceived that this demand was not in strict 
conformity to the constitution of the Mo- 
gul empire. The demand was repeated 
the two following years, and enforced by 
military execution. Intelligence of this 
demand, and of the measures taken to 
enforce it, was regularly sent to the court 
of directors, and of course communicated 
to his Majesty’s ministers, without pro- 
ducing a word of disapprobation. To this 
demand, Sir, we may fairly attribute the 
revolution which subsequently happened 
at Benares: but though the secret com- 
mittee, in their sixth Report, did mention 
these transactions in their general detail 
of the events which happened in Bengal, 
yet they did not seem to think the con- 
duct of the supreme council to Cheyt Sing 
reprehensible, for they merely relate the 
facts in their reports, and though the hon. 
gentleman has been able to quote some 
resolutions of censure against the governor- 
general of Bengal, the additional demand 
upon Cheyt Sing for the increased mili- 
tary establishment, neither excited the 
censure of the secret committee, the court 
of direetors, nor the legislature, until ac- 
counts were received of the arrest of the 
person of Cheyt Sing, and the subsequent 
events at Benares. 

' The next clause relates to presents. 
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They are now ordered to be abolished; 
and the only consequence that will follow 
will be this, that the Company in Bengal 
will pay 8 or 9,000/. a year more than 
they now do, under the head of Durbar 
charges. The hon. gentleman knows ver 
well, that when he first arrived in Bengal, 
Mr. Hastings took the sense of the board 
upon the subject. They directed, that as 
the executive officer of the government, 
he should continue to receive those com- 
plimentary nuzzers, and carry them to 
the Company's account, which he has in- 
variably done, and they have been set 
against the expenses incurred under the 
head of Durbar charges and secret service 
money. 

Another clause, which the hon. gene 
tleman approves, and in which I heartily 
agree with him, is that which condemns 
all schemes of conquest and extention of 
dominion ; and he has taken an opportue 
nity of going pretty much at length into 
the Rohilla war. Sir, the Rohilla war was 
not Mr. Hastings’s war. The foundation 
of the Rohilla war was laid in measures 
which Mr. Hastings had no concern in, 
and disapproved. Mr. Hastings’s plan was 
that of peace and econemy; but before 
he succeeded tv the government, the com- 
mander in chief, sir Robert Barker, had 
actually ordered the frontier brigade to 
march into Sujah Dowlah's country, to 
assist in repelling an invasion of the Mah- 
rattas, and he was guarantee to a treaty 
concluded between Sujah Dowlah and the 
Rohillas, by which the latter were engaged 
to pay the former forty lacks of rupees, 
should the Mahrattas be driven out ot 
their country, which they had then in- 
vaded, or had threatened to invade. Sir, 
it was this treaty which peas the Ro- 
hilla war. Our. part of the engagement 
was faithfully performed: but the Rohillas 
refused to pay the forty lacks; they at- 
tempted to explain away that treaty of 
1772, to which the general was guarantee, 
and the Rohilla war was the consequence. 

The next point is the Mahratta war; 
and I confess I am perfectly astonished, 
when I hear gentlemen who have had 
complete information before them, impute 
that war to Mr. Hastings. I am sure I 
can appeal to the noble lord im the blue 
ribbon, who knows every step taken in 
India and in Europe which produced the 
war. The noble lord must recollect the 
intelligence which was transmitted by Mr. 
Elliot to Mr. Hastings and sir John Cla- 
vering. The noble lord must know, that 
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with that information before Mr. Hastings, 
confirmed as it was by the appearance of 
M. de Saint Lubin at Poonah, who pub- 
licly delivered a letter to the Peishwa 
from the French king, and intelligence 
also from various other channels, it would 
have been criminal not to have acted. 
Sir, it was avowedly to counteract the de- 
signs formed by the French, that Mr. 
Hastings proposed originally to support 
Ragoba; and he was fully warranted to 
do so by the Company’s orders. I beg to 
call to the recollection of the House what 
was the consequence of those measures 
when they were known in England. The 
designs of marching a detachment, of 
counteracting the designs of the French 
at Poonah, and of supporting Ragoba, 
were known in England the latter end of 
July 1778. In the following month the 
secret committee of the court of directors, 
with the approbation of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, transmitted orders to India, in 
which they say, that the conduct of their 
governments respecting the French had 
their fullest approbation. Ina subsequent 
letter, the directors expressed their ap- 
probation of the epi of the Bengal 
detachment across the continent of India. 
With the full knowledge of these facts, 
knowing, too, that since they were public 
in England, the noble lord has three se- 
veral times proposed Mr. Hastings to be 
continued governor-general of Bengal, 
and the legislature has three several times 
appointed him to that high office; I say, 
Sir, with a knowledge of these facts, how 
the noble lord, or any other gentleman 
conversant in the affairs of India, can now 
blame Mr. Hastings for the part he took 
in the Mahratta disputes, is to me most 
astonishing; it is still more so that any 
gentleman can say, who has read any 
thing which has been written on the sub- 
ject, that Mr. Hastings was the author of 
the second Mahratta war. 

Mr. Sheridan remarked, that if gentle- 
men on either side of the House went 
from the question, and were only mindful 
of charging persons in India with pecula- 
tion and defending their own conduct, or 
proving that, although they had been de- 
inquents, there were still greater than 
themselves, there would be no end to the 
business, and the House would refer the 
hearing to a new judicature, as well as 
their trial ; therefore he hoped to hear no 
more deviations, but that gentlemen would 
stick to the question and point out their 
objections to the Bull, and not to the per- 
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sons that had been the occasion of its be-. 
ing made. He then noticed, that the Bill 
had been so altered, so mangled, and so 
transformed, that it did not appear like the 
same Bill. Asa proof that it was neces- 
sary to re-commit the Bill for the honour 
of the House, he read a part of one of 
the clauses, wherein a dead person was to 
to give an account how he came by certain 
papers. He also read a variety of other 
clauses, and pointed out wherein they 
were worded so as, in his mind, to be per- 
fect nonsense ; and declared, that he never 
would consent to suffer the first principles 
of the constitution to be violated to answer 
any expediency whatever: but probably 
the reason of instituting a new court of 
judicature was to give employment to the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) and 
some others, whose places, by their own 
accounts, were sinecures ; therefore it was 
on the principle that mothers gave play- 
things to their children, merely to keep 
them out of mischief; if so, he had no 
objection, and made not the least doubt 
but strict justice would be done, as their 
Integrity had been tried on other occa- 
sions. He particularly pointed out the 
absurdity of a clause relative to the secret 
council, and remarked that the whole Bill 
evidently appeared as if the two contend- 
ing parties, the crown and Company, had 
endeavoured to over-reach each other. 
The Company remonstrated against the 
first Bill, because orders were to be trans- 
mitted to India without their consent, and 
insisted on the right of some of their di- 
rectors being acquainted with all matters 
before they were dispatched; to please 
them, the right hon. gentleman had suf- 
fered them to have a secret committee of 
three directors; but the Company were 
not a bit nearer, for those three directors 
were sworn not to divulge any thing done 
in council; of course they must cut a 
ridiculous figure, for they might be pre- 
sent at a court of directors, and see and 
hear measures carrying on, and regula- 
tions making, diametrically opposite to 
what they knew had been determined on 
in council, and by their oaths were de- 
barred from giving any other information 
than a nod or a wink across the table, or 
a grave shake of the head, to intimate they 
knew something which they dare not di- 
vulge.—He dwelt much onthe rapacity and 
other improper conduct of Mr. Hastings 
being all forgiven in the present Bill; but 
that, he said, was a matter which Mr. 
Hastings’s India parliamentary interest, no 
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doubt, insisted upon, and which a minister 
depending on such men did not dare to 
refuse. He adverted to the new court of 
judicature, which took away from British 
subjects the trial by jury, and in so doing 
overturned the principle of the consti- 
tution. Here he was remarkably severe 
on the minister, who, under colour of 
saving the charters of a company of men, 
that all the world allowed to have acted 
dishonestly, subverted the very foundation- 
stone on which the great Magna Charta 
of their country was built, and did a deed 
which paved the direct road to the esta- 
blishment of arbitrary power in all the 
dominions of Great Britain. This, he 
said, was modern popularity. He attacked 
the minister for daring to say that this 
Bill was acceptable in India. This he ar- 
gued on two points: if it was agreeable to 
the delinquents, it certainly must be a bad 
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ability and ingenuity, he had proved only 
that two trifling alterations ought to be 
made in the wording of the Bill ; such for 
instance, as that ‘from time to time’ 
should be changed to ‘ forthwith,’ and 
‘ detained’ should be altered to ‘continue.’ 
But from this very circumstance of there 
being only two very trifling alterations to 
be made, he was thoroughly satisfied that 
there was no necessity for sending the 
Bill back to a committee, when these alte- 
rations could so easily be made in the 
House. Indeed, from all that had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, he could clearly 
perceive that though he seemed to object 
principally to the clauses, yet in fact it 
was the principle that he had been com- 
bating all the time. 

Lord North declared he was very much 
surprised to hear the right hon. member 
say, that the hon. gentleman near him had 


Bill; and on that point the minister could | proved nothing more than that two altera- 
gain no credit. The fact, however, was ; tions in the wording of two clauses ought 
not so. He referred the House to a pe- | to be admitted; for his part, he thought 
tition which lay on the table from 648 of , he was bound to declare, in justice to the 


the principal persons residing in Bengal, 


hon. member, that he had used the most 


beseeching the House, by all that they ; convincing arguments to prove that the 


held most dear, not to violate the consti- 
tution, by so dreadful an Act of parlia- 


Billi ought to be re-committed. It would 
not have been any great wonder, if, from 


ment, as one for taking away from British | the infirmity usually ascribed to him (lord 


subjects the right of being tried by their 


North), he had sunk uncer the heat of the 


peers. This pure spirit of rectifying the | weather and fallen asleep. He was too 
ancient chartered rights of the people | short-sighted to be able to see whether 
would no doubt extend itself in time to , those on the bench opposite to him had 
every part of the English dominions, and | been asleep or awake; but he most as- 
trial by jury be taken away from all his , suredly would take it for granted, that the 
Majesty’s subjects in every part of the right hon. gentleman must have been 
globe. He said, that the Indian phalanx, ; asleep while the hon. member was speak- 
those Swiss guards of Eastern peculation, ; ing, or he never would have ventured to 
had openly declared, that they would assert, that no arguments had been used 
overthrow the last administration, and by to prove the necessity of re-committing 
doing so, teach another how to value and , the Bill. He confessed that in arguing 
respect their friendship; nay, these eastern ; for the re-commitment of a bill, the prin- 
Jords went so far as to declare that the de- ; ciple of which he so very much disliked, 
pravity of this country was now arrived to he stood in rather an awkward situation; 
such a pitch, that they could carry any : and the more so, as he would candidly 
point by money. He concluded with a | confess, that let ever so many alterations 


reliance on the candour of the minister, 
that he would re-commit the Bill, that it 
pa be divested of its slovenly dress, 
and made conformable to common sense, 
even if the principles were to be divested 
of common justice. 

Mr. Grenville said, he had listened with 
the greatest attention to the speech of the 
hon. member, but though he had been 
highly entertained by it, he certainly had 
not heard a single argument to convince 
him that the Bill ought to be re-commit- 
ted; for though he had displayed great 
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be made in the Bill, unless the principle 
from beginning to the end should be given 
up, it never should have his support. How- 
ever, though he should rejoice at the re- 
jection of it, still if he should not be ablo 
to persuade the House to throw it out, he 
felt it to be his duty to do every thing in 
his power to remove it from imperfection 
as faras he could. With this view then 
he wished it to be re-committed: it went 
a bad Bill into the committee, and it came 
a worse one out of it. He lamented that 
the restrictions which the Bill in its origi 
[4 H] 
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nal form Jaid upon the East India Com- 
pany had been removed: in its present 
shape, it gave not to the executive govern- 
ment of the country a greater power than 
it enjoyed at this moment to superintend 
and control the affairs of the Company ; 
except therefore the clashing of jurisdic- 
tions which the Bill would establish, and 
the seeds of division which it would sow, 
it would make little or no alteration in the 
controlling power over the Company’s 
affairs which the Secretary of State was 
vested with at that moment. 

But in thus generally condemning the 
Bill, he did not mean to say there were not 
some good clauses in it; in his opinion 
there certainly were; but they required 
in some places elucidation, in others mo- 
dification, and therefore the Bill ought to 
be re-committed. The vesting the con- 
trol in a board of commissioners was cer- 
tainly better than leaving it in the hands 
of the Secretary of State; the former, by 
having no other business to attend to but 
that of India, would of course be able to 
do their duty better than a Secretary of 
‘State, who having a multiplicity of other 
business to engage his attention, could not 
bestow so much time on the affairs of India 
as their importance would naturally call 
for: but still he thought the clauses rela- 
tive to the commissioners were very imper- 
fectly drawn: and first, with respect to 
the president of the board; in the absence 
of the Secretary of State, who could not 
be a very constant attendant; and in the 
absence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who could attend but seldom; in 
such cases the Bill said the senior privy 
counsellor should preside: now as it was 
not seniority that ought to be deemed the 
best qualification for the chair of that 
board, so he thought that the name of the 
ablest of the commissioners should be put 
in the commission immediately after those 
of the Secretary of State and the Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer; and that the 
person so nained after these officers of the 
state, should in their absence preside at 
the board. Every man knew who the 
privy counsellor at the board would be in 
the first commission (Mr. Dundas), and 
every man bore testimony to his abilities : 
but every future senior privy counsellor at 
that board might not be equally able ; and 
therefore he was of opinion, that the in- 
convenience that might arise from such a 
circumstance ought to be obviated in the 
clause. 

As the Bill then stood, no member of 
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the lower House was to be laid under the 
necessity of vacating his seat, if appointed 
a member of the board of control: this 
might be very proper as long as the com- 
missioners should remain without salaries; 
but as the crown was not bound to salaries 
in: future, so it would be very proper to 
insert a clause for obliging the commis- 
sioners to vacate their seats in that House, 
if ever their places should have salaries 
and emoluments annexed to them. These 
were reasons which weighed very much 
with him for re-committing the Bill. He 
did not expect that much attention would 
be paid to the wishes of the gentlemen 
who sat on his side of the House: unlike 
the East India directors, they were not 
able to overturn an administration: unlike 
these same directors, they were not able 
to make another ministry recede from 
their own plan, and give up their own 
original system; and therefore in opposi- 
tion to such formidable men, he foresaw 
that he should not prevail in endeavouring 
to get the Bill re-committed; and yet 
there was one very strong argument for 
re-commitment, which ought to have 
weight with men of unbiassed judgment. 
The Bill was in a great measure a new 
Bill, and along string of clauses had been 
tacked to it at a time when there were not 
many more than a dozen members in the 
House ; and those clauses related princi- 
pally to the establishment of a tribunal, 
which was to wrest from Englishmen what 
was their dearest birth-right, the trial by 
jury; if he had no other objection to the 
Bill, this alone would be sufficient to make 
him declare war against it; for no Bill 
should ever be supported with his vote, 
by which the trial by jury was to be taken 
away from those who claimed it as their 
birth-right. But exclusive of this, he had 
other radical objections to the Bill. The 
very grounds on which it was built were 
these—that the servants of the Company 
abroad had disobeyed the orders from 
home; and that the directors had not suf- 
ficient powers to enforce obedience: and 
yet the very servants who were supposed 
to have been most disobedient, were not 
to be called to an account; and the direc: 
tors, instead of being armed with new 
powers, or made subject themselves to 
strong powers, were to be left just as they 
were before; and he would venture to say 
that the orders from home would in future 
be very little more attended to than they 
had been hitherto. For his part he sio- 
cerely lamented that some more effectual 
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system was not adopted for the govern- | the House.] The noble lord, indeed, 
ment of India: one administration had | had spoken in a fair, open, candid, and 


been overturned (perhaps justly) in at- 
tempting to lay the foundation of an active 
and effective government of the territo- 
rial possessions: the succeeding ministers 
seemed to be afraid to undertake so great 
a work ;- and yet the circumstances of the 
times would warrant such an undertaking 
by them. There seemed to be a strong 
disposition in the three branches of the 
legislature to support the present mini- 
sters; he would be candid enough to 
own, that the popular voice was strong in 
their favour; this therefore was surely the 
best time for them to lay the foundation 
of a system which should secure at once 
the happiness both of the natives of India 
and of Great Britain. He was sorry to 
say that the Bill before the House was far 
from being likely to produce any such 
effects; and he thought he might venture 
_ to foretel, that the commands from home 
would not be better obeyed after the pass- 
ing of this Bill than at present. 

Mr. Pitt said, he must agree with his 
right hon. friend that he had not heard 
a single reason from the hon. gentleman 
for re-committing it: the hon. member 
had indeed entertained the House with 
observations calculated to turn the Bill 
into ridicule, but had not assigned one 
strong ground in favour of a re-commit- 
ment. ‘There were, indeed, a number of 
literal inaccuracies, and perhaps graioma- 
tical errors; but surely that was no reason 
for re-committing the Bill; for these errors 
could be easily rectified by the House. 
But he would ask what was likely to be 
gained by a re-commitment? The hon. 
gentleman and some of his friends had 
acted the preposterous part of debating 
the clauses before the Bill was sent to the 
committee: and of afterwards debating 
the principle, when the clauses only were 
under consideration. It was clear, there- 
fore, that nothing would be gained by a 
re-commitment, as the principle, and not 
the regulations, would be made the subject 
of debate in the committee ; if he was sure 
of gaining a single vote by gratifying the 
other side of the House, he would not op- 
pose their wish on this occasion; but he 
apprehended it was only for the purpose 
of delay that a re-commitment was called 
for, in order to afford an opportunity to 
somebody, who, for some days past, had 
not attended in the House, and who had 
that day thought proper to oppose the 
Bill by proxy. [Mr. Fox was not then in 


manly way; he had declared, that he 
would be an enemy to the Bill, whatever 
alterations it should undergo, as long as it 
retained. the principle on which it was 
founded. But what was this principle to 
which the noble Jord declared himself the 
sworn enemy? It was simply this: that 
the East India Company was not to be 
annihilated ; that its rights were to be re- 
spected ; and that no encroachment was 
to be made upon them, which was not 
called for by absolute necessity. He did 
not, indeed, wonder that a Bill which con- 
tained such a principle, should not meet 
the approbation of a noble lord, who was 
a member of that administratioa which 
brought in that sweeping Bill that was to 
have annihilated the Company. An hon. 
member disliked the Bill, because the di- 
rectors were to be left at liberty to re- 
monstrate with the controlling board. 
Strange! that men should be angry that 
a right was reserved to a body of men to 
deliberate upon their own affairs, to reason 
with the commissioners, to remonstrate 
with them on points which should near! 

concern their dearest interests. But if 1¢ 
was a bad principle to preserve to the 
Company this right, of which they could 
not be deprived without a violation of 
natural justice, he should ever rejoice that 
he could not bring himself to give it up. 
In this Bill there were two partics, whose 
rights and interests were to be considered ; 
to another Bill also there had been two 
parties, the Company and the ministry; 
but so far was it from being in the con- 
templation of the late servants of the crown 
to manage the interests of both, that the 
ministers were to have built their own 
greatness on the ruins of the Company; 
the latter was to have been totally de- 
stroyed, in order that ministers should be 
powerful and independent of every power 
inthe kingdom. ‘The noble lord had said, 
that the wishes of the directors prevailed 
much stronger with the present ministers, 
than the wishes of a considerable number 
of the members of that House: perhaps 
the assertion was well founded; but it 
was no difticult matter to account for the 
preference given to one body over the 
other: the directors were deeply inte- 
rested in the regulations of the Bill; they 
had a great stake in the business; and 
they had assigned very good reasons for 
the alterations they had prayed for and 
obtained: but it was not so with the gen- 
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tlemen opposite ; they called for a delay, 
not for the purpose of amending a Bill, 
which in general met their approbation, 
but for the purpose of gaining time, in 
hopes that they might be able to defeat it. 
They wished to speak to any thing rather 
than to the Bill; and therefore they in- 
troduced a conversation about the Mah- 
ratta war; and the noble lord had amused 
the House, and made the members laugh 
heartily, by using the comical names of 
the princes of India. But should he be 
inclined to accede to a propositien for re- 
committing the Bill, he was not sure that 
he should have the assistance of the noble 
lord; for if a day or two hence the wea- 
ther should prove a little warmer, the 
noble lord’s infirmity might possibly return 
upon him, and he might perchance sleep 
the whole time the Bill should, be in that 
committee, to which he was desirous it 
should be sent. He was therefore of 
Opinion, that as all the necessary altera- 
tions might easily be made in the House, 
- and that sending the Bill back again to the 
committee would not be attended with 
any advantage to it, he was for having 
the amendments agreed to without a re- 
commitment. 

The question was at last put on the 
motion for reading the amendments, which 
was carried without a division. 

Mr. Sheridan then said, that as the 
House had determined not to send the 
Bill back to the committee, he could not 
proceed to those alterations which he 
would have thought it his duty to have 
offered if it had been re-committed: he 
declared his object was not to gain time, 
but in reality to move such amendments 
as to him appeared absolutely necessary. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
the Company had assigned good reasons 
for the alterations they had required: he 
made no doubt but they must have as- 
sigoed very convincing reasons indeed, to 
make the right hon. gentleman give up 
almost the entire principle of his Bill, and 
bring it out of the committee as different 
from what it was when it was committed, 
as an effectual differed from an ineffectual 
contro} ; indeed, the right hon. member 
was in the right for saying that he had 
had good reasons for the alterations: he 
had only to look about him, and he might 
see himself surrounded with reasons strong 
enough in all conscience to make him 
stand well with persons who had over- 
turned the administration, and were power- 
fui enough to make their successors feel 


they were mere creatures of their own 
hands, which, ag they set them up, might 
pull them down again; it was therefore 
very prudent and politic in the right 
hon. member to call the Bill brought in 
by his right hon. friend a Bill for estab- 
lishing a system of plunder and despot- 
ism; such hard words would please the 
committee beyond description, and se- 
cure to the right hon. member their 
support, and consequently his present 
situation. 

Lord North observed, that as the House 
had determined to go on with the amend- 
ments that night, he might possibly trouble 
them at four o’clock in the morning (it 
was at this time about eleven) with a few 
motions for amendments: if he was in- 
clined to give unnecessary trouble, he had 
it still in his power to prevent the right 
hon. gentleman from carrying his Bill 
through that night; for Srst, as there 
were about 102 amended clauses in it, he 
could first decide upon the amendment in 
each clause, and then upon the whole 
clauses so amended; and he fancied that 
by the time he should have divided the 
House 204 times, gentlemen would be 
rather tired of the business; and after all 
those divisions, he had still 24 new clauses 
to debate upon: however, he desired gen- 
tlemen would not be alarmed, for he cer- 
tainly would not divide the House on all 
the amendments; he mentioned the cir- 
cumstance rather to shew what he might 
do, if be was inclined. But before he sat 
down, he begged leave to tell the House 
a short story, which would make them 
feel the absurdity of the arguments drawn 
from the supposed desire of the East India 
Company, that the alterations that had 
been made in the Bill should take place. 
During the war before the last, a Dr. 
Hensey was indicted for high treason, 
being charged with having adhered to the 
king's enemies, by sending them intelli- 
gence during the war. The Doctor was 
convicted ; but before judgment was pro- 
nounced, he implored the court to grant 
him a few weeks to live, in order that he 
might settle some wordly affairs, and after- 
wards prepare for eternity. The court 
lending a favourable ear to the Doctor's 
prayer, asked the attorney-general on 
what day he wished to have judgment 
executed? The attorney-general, willing 
to accommodate the Doctor, replied, ‘* on 
whatever day should be most agreeable to 
the Doctor.’ Dr. Hensey, of course, 
named a distant day, and the consequence 
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was, he never was executed.* [His lord- 
ship was obliged to stop for some time, 
while the House laughed at his story. ] 
He then made the application. he 
_ directors of the East India Company, he 
said, saw very clearly that the day was 
not far distant when their power over the 
executive government of India must have 
an end, by the interposition of the legis- 
lature: they, however, threw as many 
obstacles as possible in the way, in order 
to put off that disagreeable event to as 
remote a day as possible; it was very 
natural, then, that with this object in view, 
they should beg of the minister to give 
way for the present; like Dr. Hensey, 
they called for a long day; the minister, 
as complaisant as the attorney-general 
in the Doctor's case, replied, «*‘ Gentlemen, 
name your own day; your power shall die 
on the day that it will be most agreeable 
to you to lose it.” The Company thus 
carried their point, and were to enjoy their 
forfeited power (and which had been for- 
feited only because it had been abused) 
just as long as they should please to keep 
it. | 

The House then spent some hours in 
going through the various amendments; 
after which they adjourned. 


July 28. After a variety of business 
had been gone through, at eleven o’clock 
at night the order of the day was read, for 
the third reading of the India Bill. 

Mr. Burke rose. He said, that before 
the House proceeded to the order of the 
day for the third reading of the East India 
Bill, he begged leave to submit a few ob- 
servations to their consideration: at 80 
late an hour as eleven o'clock, he did not 
mean to go at large into the merits of the 
Bill; but he could not help saying that it 
was very singular it should contain no 
preamble, on which the necessity and 
principle of the Bill were founded. <A 
former Bill which his right hon. friend had 
brought in, contained a long preamble, 
a narrative of the principal grounds on 


which it was founded; but the present | 


Bill seemed to set at defiance the volumi- 
nous Reports that the labours and industry 
of several gentlemen had produced ; for it 
was framed in such a manner, that must 
convince every thinking man that no 
credit whatever was given to these Reports. 


* For the Trial of Dr. Florence Hensey, 
sce Howell’s State Trials, Vol. XIX, p. 1341. 
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Of the Bill, he must say, that if it was 
meant as a remedy, no mention was made 
in it of a defect which was to be remedicd 
by it; and therefore no one could say 
whether it was an adequate remedy or 
not; if, on the other hand, it was admitted 
that such evils as had been pointed out in 
the Reports really existed, the Bill con- 
tained no remedy at all; on the contrary, 
it confirmed all the causes of the calami- 
ties in India. The Reports accused the 
Company’s servants abroad and the direc- 
tors at home; the former of rapacity 
and disobedience of orders, the latter of 
countenancing these servants, by suffering 
them to disobey and plunder with impu- 
nity ; the Reports pointed out the neces- 
sity of removing and recalling those dis- 
obedient servants; the Bill went to con- 
firm them in their government: the 
Reports stated, that the government of 
the Company at home was weak and impo- 
litic; the new Bill left the government in 
the same hands. It was impossible that 
all this should have been done, unless the 
minister in the House of Commons had 
been of opinion with a great law lord in 
another place, that these Reports of the 
select committee and committee of secrecy 
were mere fables. For his part he was 
ready to declare, that if they were filled 
with falsehoods, they were bold and daring 
calumnies; and he himself was a bold 
calumniator of characters, that deserved 
the greatest praise. He wished to have 
an opportunity to determine this fact, 
whether the Reports spoke truth, or were 
infamous libels on the characters of inno- 
cent men: those who thought them libels, 
would rejoice at proving it to the world; 
and therefore they would not refuse the 
trial’ they now called for. He was ready 
to maintain the truth of these Reports; 
and if he failed in any one part, he would 
consent to be thought the greatest calum- 
niator in the world. All he wanted was 
to have the truth or falsehood of the 
charges in the Reports fully ascertained ; 
those who would oppose the investigation, 
would justly be deemed desirous of avoid- 
ing a discussion, which, by proving that 
the Reports were founded in undeniable 
facts, would demonstrate the futility of 
the present Bill, which, so far from pro- 
viding a cure for any evil, was calculated 
to confirm and make perpetual the cala- 
mities under which the unhappy natives of 
India actually groaned. he Reports 
consisted not merely of charges unsup- 
ported by: evidence; for every charge 
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there was a voucher, taken from the Com- 
pany’s own records, which nothing could 
controvert. 

He was not surprised that reports of 
the last parliament should be disregarded 
by the present; but he was truly asto- 
nished, that the result of inquiries under- 
taken at the express desire of his Majesty 
in his Speech from the throne two years 
ago, should be treated with so much dis- 
respect by those who held in high venera- 
tion every thing that in any degree related 
to majesty. He was not less astonished 
to hear that a learned gentleman, who had 
been president of the secret committee, 
had, with the utmost philosophic compo- 
sure, heard his labours reviled; and those 
very Reports which did the very learned 
gentleman so much honour, treated as 
fables and unfounded charges. He was 
surprised to find, that the same learned 

ntleman, who had himself moved for the 
recal of Mr. Hastings, had since declared 
in full parliament, that this very. man, 
whom he would have recalled as the cause 
of the calamities of India, had many virtues. 
- The private virtues of a public man were 
not fit subjects for discussion: it was not of 
any consequence that Mr. Hastings was a 
good father, husband, son, or brother; but 
‘it was of great importance that he should 
be a good governor; and if he was a bad 
One, it was not the domestic virtue of a 
man that ought to shield from punishment 
the plundering and exterminating go- 
vernor. He was ready now to go into the 

roofs of all the charges contained in the 
Freports against Mr. [astings; all he 
looked for was an opportunity to maintain 
them in the face of the House and of the 
world; those who would shrink from the 
inquiry, would shew that they were afraid 
to touch upon a subject that would de- 
monstrate the absurdity of a Bill, which 
left in the hands of men, both in India and 
England, a power which they had hitherto 
most shamefully abused, to the disgrace 
of this country, the ruin of the Company, 
and the plundering of the unhappy natives 
of Hindostan. The Jearned gentleman 
would, perhaps, be afraid to find refuted 
his assertion, that Mr. Hastings had been 
wrong only in breaking the treaty of 
Poorundur. The House would judge be- 
tween him, who wanted nothing more 
than to have an opportunity to go into 
the proofs of every charge contained in 
the Reports, and those who would shun 
and avoid inquiry. 

He then made some remarks on that 
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part of the new Bill which relates to the 
establishment of the court of judicature 
for the trial of East India delinquents. He 
observed, that there was an obscurity on 
the very face of it: first, the very idea of 
a judicature must be founded on the com- 
mission of crimes in India ; and yet as the 
Bill was prospective and not retrospective, 
those persons who had been the delin- 
quents were not to be brought to trial; 
nay, they were to be continued in the ex- 
ercise of that power which they had 
hitherto used oti to plunder and exter- 
minate the people. By this Bill, the 
ancient inquisitorial powers of the House 
of Commons were taken away, their right 
to order prosecutions annihilated, whilst, 
at the same time, they were to be vested 
with judicial powers unknown to the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. They 
could no longer order the attorney-ge- 
neral to prosecute an East India delin- 
en: they must now wait until the 

ing’s-bench should: order the prosecu- 
tion; and then they must become what 
the constitution never intended they should 
be, judges of the law and of the fact. He 
concluded by moving, ‘ That the House 
on Monday next do resolve itself into a 
committee, to inquire into the facts con- 
tained in the Reports relative to the mis- 
government of India.” 

Mr. Dundas said, that the hon. member 
not having been in the House when he had 
spoken of Mr. Hastings, had been grossly 
misinformed with respect to what he had 
said of that gentleman. He never said of 
him that he had many virtues; it was of 
little consequence to the public what were 
his private virtues: what he said of him 
was, that he was a mixed character, in 
which much good and much bad was to 
be found. He never said that he was 
wrong only in breaking the treaty of 
Poorundur ; for he certainly was to blame 
for many other things: but the man who 
could not see the features of a great 
statesman in the negociations for the late 
peace, must shut his eyes to truth and to 
conviction. As to the Bill which the hon. 
member had so much blamed, he thought 
it would be productive of the most salu- 
tary consequences; and he was sure he 
did not innovate upon the constitution, in 
making the House of Commons exercise 
judicial powers; for it had always been in 
the practice of using such powers, and 
very jately in the case of sir Thomas Rum- 
bold. He concluded with moving the 
order of the day. 
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Mr. Burke wished the learned gentle- 
man joy of the mixed character, under the 
favour of which he was endeavouring to 
make aretreat. For his part he would not 
build a golden bridge to facilitate the 
escape; on the contrary, he would hiss 
at, and revile an enemy who could think 
of making a retreat. He- wished the 
learned gentleman would be so obliging as 
to mention some of the actions of Mr. 
Hastings, in which he could discover 
good: and probably he would be able to 
attach guilt upon these very actions which 
the learned gentleman could extol as proofs 
of merit. Would he say, the merits of 
Mr. Hastings consisted in the extermina- 
tion of the Rohillas, where that humane 
governor spared neither man, woman, nor 
child; where the heads of the unfortunate 
men were torn from their bodies, while the 
famished women were crawling through 
the British camp, to implore the comfort 
of a little rice? And when the humanity 
of colonel Chapman revolted at the horror 
of such spectacles, and would have relieved 
them, the generous tender-hearted Mr. 
Hastings blamed him for his sensibility ? 
Did the goodness of the governor-general 
consist in his treatment of Cheyt Sing, of 
the mother of that prince, or of the other 
princely matrons, the most illustrious of 
Asia? Did it consist in the destruction of 
the country of Benares, one of the love- 
liest spots in the universe ; where, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the officer who 
commanded in chief, and who was ready to 
declare it at the bar of the House, he 
could not find an uncultivated spot large 
enough for a single battalion to encam 
on, so great was the cultivation and ferti- 
lity of the country ; acountry which now 
lay one entire waste? Did his goodness 
consist in the extermination of the Ro- 
hillas, whose country he had left a wilder- 
ness, without inhabitants or cultivation, 
after having been such a continued gar- 
den, that the commanding officer used to 
march his men in single files, for want of 
sufficient path or uncultivated land broad 
enough to march a greater number in 
front ? 

As to the judicature, he maintained that 
it was a complete innovation on the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons; for though 
in its sovereign and legislative capacity, in 
conjunction with the other two branches, 
it had frequently passed bills of pains and 
penalties, still these were acts of sovereign 
power, and not dispensations of judgment 
or expounding of law. He made no doubt 
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but what had been said in former debates 
was true, that the persons who were the 
causes of the erection of such a tribunal, 
would rejoice in its establishment; every 
criminal would rejoice at an institution, 
from the sword of whose justice he 
himself was to be secured. The daring 
highway robber in Newgate would have 
no objection to the erection of a judica- 
ture which was not to inquire into his 
past offences: the insinuating pick-pocket 
would rejoice: in the same circumstance, 
and the plundering house-breaker would 
hug himself on the prospect of escaping 
under such a tribunal. Here Mr. Burke 
broke out into the following apostrophe: 
‘‘ Forgive me, O Newgate, if I have thus 
dishonoured your inhabitants by an odious 
comparisoh : your highwayman, who may 
have robbed one person on the highway, 
ought not to be compared to him who has 
plundered millions, and made them feel 
all the calamities of famine. The mur- 
derer, who may have deprived an indivi- 
dual of his life, would be disgraced by a 
comparison withhim who has exterminated 
the inhabitants of whole kingdoms. The 
house-breaker is a harmless creature : 
when compared to him who has destroyed 
the habitations of millions, and left whole 
provinces without a house.” 

He concluded by saying, that he had no 
ersonal cause of dislike to Mr. Hastings ; 
e felt no prejudice against him: on the 

contrary, when he sat in the select com- 
mittee, he felt a strong prepossession in 
his favour, from the lofty panegyrics he 
had heard of him; so much so, that the 
friends of sir Elijah Impey had upbraided 
him with being greatly partial to the go- 
vernor-general. If that partiality was 
now no more, it was because it had been 
rooted out by the discoveries he had made 
in the Company’s records, while he-sat in 
the select committee. All he wanted was, 
that the House would give him an oppor- 
tunity to defend the Reports, and to make 
good all the charges they had brought 
against the governor-general. Since he 
saw he was not likely to obtain that, he 
would not say any thing more against the 
Bill, but simply enter his protest against 
it in the name of the injured natives of 
India, whose grievances were to be in- 
quired into, and redressed by those who 
had occasioned them. 

The question was then put upon the 
motion for the order of the day, which was 
carried; and Mr. Burke’s was of course 
rejected. The order for the third reading 
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of the India Bill was then read: after. 


which the Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. | 


Tax on Coals.) July 7. Mr. Chan- 
cellor Pitt called the attention of the 
House to a subject which had a good deal 
engaged their attention, and the attention 
of the public without doors, he meant the 
tax on coals, which he had proposed Jast 
week. When he had first mentioned the 
tax, the House would recollect that he 
had expressly stated, that if a tax upon 
coals, not brought into the port of Lon- 
don, could be so laid as to avoid its ope- 
rating either immediately or by its effect 
to the prejudice of our manufactures and 
to the detriment of the national interests, 
he should be of opinion that such a tax 
was an advisable one: this opinion of his 
remained unaltered; but from the infor- 
mation he had been able to collect upon 
the subject, he found men’s minds so ad- 
verse to the tax, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to make such an infinite variety of 
exceptions and regulations in order to 
prevent it from having an vod effect 
on one or other of our manufactures, that 
he thought it more expedient to abandon 
the tax, than to endeavour to adopt the 
variety of modifications of it that had al- 
ready appeared to be necessary. Having, 
therefore, taken his resolution to give up 
the tax on coals, he thought it his duty, 
as early as possible, to signify the same to 
the House. But while he declared that 
he abandoned the tax, he meant not to 
be understood as having abandoned the 
principle of it; to that he still adhered ; 
remaining perfectly persuaded, that if 
means could be found to modify the tax 
in the manner that he had mentioned, it 
would be a good one. Having consented 
to give up this tax, it would be his duty to 
substitute another, in order to provide an 
adequate sum to the deficiency that the 
loss of the proposed tax would occasion ; 
and he relied upon the good sense, the 
wisdom, and the liberality of that House, 
for support. He concluded with saying, 
that he should take a very early day for 
proposing the tax to be substituted. 

Sir John Wrottesley returned his thanks 
to the right hon. gentleman for what he 
had just said, and acknowledged the very 
handsome manner in which he bad con- 
ducted himself all through the business. 
Sir John declared, he had that day re- 
ceived several letters from his constituents, 
full of alarm, in consequence of their hav- 
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ing heard of the tax that had been pro- 
posed to be laid upon coals; and he had 
not the smallest doubt but that the alarm 
would have spread throughout the king- 
dom, had the right hon. gentleman per- 
sisted in his intention. 


Sir Elijah Impey.] Mr. Burke desired 
the resolutions the House had come to in 
1782, for the recal of sir Elijah Impey 
and Mr. Hastings, might be read. This 
having been complied with, Mr. Burke 
said, a right hon. gentleman had just re- 
ceived much eulogium for having aban- 
doned a purpose which he had originally 
proposed, and he abandoned it professedly 
because he found his purpose to be im- 
practicable: in like manner, he rose to 
state to the House, that he should abandon 
any farther pursuit of measures against sir 
Elijah Impey, and that for the same rea- 
son as that assigned by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, viz. because he found it would be 
impracticable for him to pursue any. But 
he did not intend to propose a substitution 
for what he abandoned ; and therefore, as 
he was not about to follow the right hon. 
gentleman’s example in all its parts, he 
presumed he should not share in all the 
glory that had attended it. Having said 
this, he reminded the House, that the re- 
solutions he had just had read, originated 
in the proceedings of the secret and select 
committees; that one of them had been 
moved by sir Adam Ferguson, and the 
other by general Smith, neither of whom, 
greatly to the loss of the public, were now 
in parliament; but as it was well known 
that he had taken an active part, as a 
member of the select committee, it might 
be thought that he would pursue what 
they had begun, and therefore he rose to 
signify that he abandoned all thoughts of 
so doing, from a conviction that it would 
be impracticable. He had read, he said, 
in a report of what had passed in that 
House, on a day when he was not present, 
that the right hon. gentleman, when he 
announced the arrival of sir Elijah Impey 
in England, lamented the absence of some 
foe concerned in proposing the reso- 

ution for his recal. ‘As he might as well 
be that person as any other, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. gentleman 
had announced sir Elijah’s arrival as a mi- 
nister, or by way of feasting the House 
with a piece of news. If he had done it 
with the latter view, he must tell the right 
hon. gentleman it was no news to him, for 


he had heard it before ; but if he had given 
+ 
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the information as 2 minister, that gave 
the business a very different complexion. 
Mr. Burke then proceeded to argue, that 


it was rather the duty of the minister, as. 


the minister, and representative of the rest 
of the King’s servants, to enfore the reso- 
lutions of that House respecting sir Elijah, 
than that of any individual member of par- 
liament. He said, the committee and the 
House had laid the grounds of the pro- 
ceeding, and it became the minister so 
far to fall in with the sense of the House, 
as to take up their resolution and act 
upon it. The resolution stated a charge, 
and that charge called for trial. Perhaps 
impeachment before the House of Lords 
was the proper process; if so, with what 
hopes of success could he, an individual, 
venture to go on, when the person likely 
in that case to be the judge, a man high 
in abilities, high in situation, high in ever 
respect, had expressly declared, that “wit 
respect to the Reports of the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, he re- 

arded them no more than the history of 
tobinson Crusoe ?’? Thus had that noble- 
man, who was to be the judge, prejudged 
the cause, and declared his mind to be 
poisaned upon the subject. 

Lord Mahon called Mr. Burke to order. 
His lordship said, he held it to be disor- 
derly for any member to repeat the exact 
words that had been spoken in another 
House of Parliament. If the hon. gentle- 
man persisted in such a practice, he would 
have recourse to a similar practice. 

Mr. Burke said, with a smile, the noble 
lord was perfectly welcome, petimus da- 
amusque vicissim. Inorder to accommodate 
‘himself to the order of the House, how- 
ever, he stated what had been said by lord 
-Thurlow in a speech before Christmas in 

the House of Lords, upon the first read- 
ing of Mr. Fox’s East India Bill, as words 
spoken in a coffee-house, and thus pro- 
ceeded to comment upon those parts of 
‘. that speech in which the learned lord had 
defended and extolled Mr. Hastings, at 
the same time that he had reprobated the 
conduct of those who had printed the re- 
ports of committees of the House of Com- 
mons, and sold them as pamphlets, in 
order to run down the governor-general’s 
character. Mr. Burke said, by comparing 
the reports of the select committee to the 
history of Robinson Crusoe, he presumed 
the learned person meant to describe the 
Reports to be fables. _He could hardly 
mean more; nor did he suppose, though 
Robinson Crusoe was held in disrespect in 
[ VOL. XXIV. ] 
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another assembly, that every Robinson was 
equally disesteemed there. [A laugh. 
After some pleasantry, Mr. Burke urge 
Mr. Pitt to take up the business, and ex- 
pressly declared that he had no personal 
enmity to sir Elijah Impey; to his know- 
ledge he had never seen him; he wished 
him well; it was his public conduct solely 
that he regarded; it had fallen to his lot 
to say a good deal, both relative to sir 
Elijah and Mr. Hastings, but it had been 
to their actions only that he had spoken : 
he had nothing to say to the virtues or 
vices of any man; it was enough for him 
that their actions called for animadversion. 
He concluded with repeating his position, 
that as sir Elijah stood charged in the re- 
solution of that House with having been 
guilty of a breach of duty in office, it was 
the peculiar duty of the minister to con- 
duct the prosecution against him. 

Mr. Pitt thought it his‘ cuty to declare 
to the House, that sir Elijah Impey, who 
had been recalled from Indi& by his Ma- 
jesty, in consequence of an Address of 
that House, was arrived; but he begged 
leave to decline the honour of being sub- 
stituted as sir Elijah’s prosecutor; the 
business was in better hands. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
the Prevention of Smuggling.] July 12. 
The House went into a committee on the 
Bill for the Prevention of Smuggling. 

Mr. Eden observed, that as he found 
many very considerable alterations in the 
Bill, which would make it differ very much 
from the form in which it was originally 
brought in, he ventured to suggest, for the 
consideration of the committee, the pro- 
priety of admitting for the present, without 
debate, the different alterations that the 
minister might think it convenient to pro- 
pose; that the chairman should then re- - 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again; 
and that in the mean time the Bill should 
be printed with the amendments; gen- 
tlemen would then have time to consider 
the nature of the amendments with that 
attention which was due to so important a 
business, as was that of introducing new 
restrictions upon the subject, though for 
the laudable and necessary purpose of 
crushing the ruinous system of smuggling. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt approved of thesug- 
gestion. He did not wish tohurry the House 
to adopt without the most serious conside- 
ration the alterations that he intended to 
sropose in the Bill; and therefore he 
would not object to the chairman’s re- 

[41] 
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porting progress, and the Bill being printed 
in themeantime. The principal alterations 
he intended to propose were, first, with re- 
spect to the four seas, and next with respect 
to the size of the vessels, which in certain 
situations should be made liable to seizure. 
He was of opinion that to subject to con- 
fiscation vessels that should be found, in 
the circumstances described in the Bill, 
within the four seas, would be a very 
effectual way to check smuggling; how- 
ever, in compliance with the wishes of 
some gentlemen, he was willing to depart 
from that expression, as it then stood in 
the Bill, because it appeared to them to 
be too indefinite; and instead of it he 
would adopt the principle of the hovering 
Act, by which vessels hovering about the 
coast, within the distance of two leagues, 
are liable to confiscation: he meant to 
extend the principle in its operation, and 
to make the~distance from the shore, 
within which the vessels might be seized, 
four leagues instead of two. 

Mr. Wilberforce agreed with his right 
hon. friend in most of the provisions of his 
Bill; but there was one to which he never 
could subscribe, and that was, that the 
owner of a ship should in all cases indis- 
criminately be obliged to answer for the 
attempts of the master of the ship or the 
mariners to smuggle. He had no objec- 
tion that the owner should be made to 
answer in all cases, in which it should ap- 
pear that he was privy to the misconduct 
of the master and mariners; but he could 
not consent that a valuable ship should be 
confiscated, when it should appear to the 
satisfaction of every impartial man, not 
only that the owner was not privy, but that 
in reason he could not be deemed privy 
to the smuggling practices of the master 
and mariners. In order to elucidate this, 
he supposed a case of a ship worth 40 or 
50,000/. the cargo included, on board of 
which should be found a quantity of spirits 
exceeding, by a few quarts, two gallons 
per man for her company; in such a case 
_ it must strike every man that the owner 
would not for a few gallons of spirits run 
the risk of having such a property as his 
an and cargo confiscated. What he 
wished therefore was, that in such cases, 
if spirits to so small a degree beyond the 
quantity allowed for the use of the ship’s 
. company should be found in the ship, as 
should satisfy every honest man that these 
spirits must be the venture of the master 
or mariners, and not of the owner, that in 
such cases the ship and cargo should not 
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be confiscated, but that the master and 
mariners should be solely responsible for 
their own misconduct. According to the 
laws now in being, the innocent were most 
preposterously subjected to punishments 
in these cases, while the really guilty per- 
sons escaped with impunity. He was 
aware that some rigorous measures must 
be adopted to check the alarming growth 
of smuggling, and therefore he had no 
objection that the confiscation of ship and 
cargo should take place on every occasion 
where there should be found such a quan- 
tity of uncustomed goods on board as 
might fairly be presumed to have been put 
there on the account, and for the benefit 
of the owner; but he would subject the 
mariners and masters only to punishment 
in all cases in which it should appear that 
the owner, unless out of his senses, could 
not be thought to have any knowledge of 
the few articles of uncustomed goods that 
should be found on board his ship: and 
in order to shew that he meant nothing 
more than this, he would only propose 
that no vessels under the burthen of 100 
tons should be freed from confiscation in 
such cases as he had alluded to. 

The Solicitor General could by no 
means approve of what the hon. member 
had suggested: it would be a departure 
from a fundamental principle of law, the 
expediency of which had been recognised 
in all ages, “ that a master ought to be 
responsible for the conduct of his ser« 
vants ;”? and if parliament should once 
depart from that principle, it was impos- 
sible to foresee where the abuses and frauds 
would terminate: in the cases alluded to 
by the hon. member, the owner might 
give secret orders to the master and his 
mariners to smuggle small quantities; 
and by promises of indemnification, per- 
suade them, in case of detection, to say 
that the uncustomed goods found on 
board were on their own account, and not 
on that of the owner: if, therefore, the 
hon. gentleman’s proposition should be 
adopted, the guilty owner would be enabled 
to preserve his property, and the innocent 
mariners would be punished. If any cer- 
tain quantity should be mentioned, any 
thing beyond which would subject the 
ship to confiscation, it would be deemed 
tantamount to a license to carry the quan- 
tity so specified, which in the first instance 
would be an evil, and in the second, would 
be made a handle for smuggling almost 
w.th impunity; for then a large vessel, 
the cargo of which might originally have 
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consisted wholly of uncustomed goods, | and therefore it would be best not to at- 


might discharge part here and there 
along the coast, until at last the cargo 
might be sweated down to the precise 
quantity specified in the Bill, and then the 
ship would be out of the danger of confis- 
cation. If, as the law now stood, a prose- 
cution should be commenced for the con- 
fiscation of a large ship on account of an 
insignificant number of gallons of spirits, 
the officers of the crown and the court of 
Exchequer would sufficiently discounte- 
nance it; and it would be a difficult matter 
to set a jury that would find for the crown. 
It was not till within these four months 
that he had had an opportunity to .be a 
witness to proceedings in revenue causes 
in the court of Exchequer, but in that 
short time he had seen enough to convince 
him, that if the laws were not very strict, 
they would most certainly be evaded; for 
there was an astonishing disposition in 
tradesmen, even of the best reputation, to 
evade the duties: he had that day con- 
.victed some persons, who had a house of 
the first name in the distillery business in 
Bristol, who had the meanness to pick off 
the plates of the padlocks put upon their 
warehouses, which the excise officers were 
authorized to do by law, that the distillers 
might not be able to work, except in the 
presence of the officers: these people had 
been this day convicted in the court of 
Exchequer, of having picked off the plates 
of the padlocks, in order that they might 
get false keys made for them, by which 
they would be able to unlock their doors, 
and go to work unknown to the officers. 
He had known others, who had run the 
- greatest risks, merely to save so small a 
sum as 60/._ He hoped, therefore, that if 
gentlemen wished to preserve the revenue, 
they would not insist on making the master 
and mariners, and not the owner, respon- 
sible for any uncustomed goods that might 
be found on board. In such a case as the 
hon. member described, the equity of the 
court would perhaps save the owners 
harmless; but even if his own proposition 
were adopted, there would still be as great 
ground for hardship as before: for in- 
stance, suppose the owner should not be 
answerable, except when the quantity of 
spirits on board his ship exceeded 60 gal- 
lons: suppose there should be 62 gallons 
on board, the hon. gentleman would then 
exclaim, what a hardship here is that a 
valuable ship and cargo should be forfeited 
for so paltry a quantity of spirits as two 
gallons! The line could not be drawn; 


tempt it. 

-Mr. Atkinson objected to the clause, as 
pernicious in the extreme to the com- 
merce and navigation of the kingdom. 
He said, that House, and indeed the legis- 
lature in general, had gone on making re- 
gulations and revenue laws for many years 
past, with a view to prevent smuggling, 
without even considering that there was 
such a person as a fair trader in existence ; 
hence the various laws that had been en- 
acted for the avowed purpose of defeating 
the ingenuity of those who, by illicit 
practices, endeavoured to defraud the re- 
venue, were in effect so many traps and 
snares set for the fair traders, and might 
be regarded as stumbling-blocks placed! in 
the way of commerce and navigation. 
He said, the severe restrictions that trade 
and commerce laboured under, were but 
of modern invention. In order to shew 
the validity of this assertion, he traced 
the several laws now in being on the sub- 
ject of smuggling, one by one, till he 
came to the 19th and 21st of the present 
King, which he described as the most 
severe upon the merchant of any that had 
yet passed. The statute of Edward 3, 
that had formerly been pleadable in relief 
of the ship owners, had been since con- 
tracted by so many acts of parliament, that 
it was no longer to be relied on, as a safe 
protection against improper seizure of 
ships. That statute expressly declared, 
that vessels having no more than a small 
quantity of spirits or tea on board, over 
and above the legal quantity, should not 
be forfeited or confiscated ; but the opi- 
nions of men differed much about the pre- 
sent effect of that law; by some it was 
deemed obsolete, by others as done awa 
entirely by statutes subsequently passed. 
He shewed the wantonness of the law in 
making merchant ships of large tonnage 
liable to all the severities of the smuggling 
laws, when it was notorious that smuggling 
was not carried on in ships of that size or 
description. He declared, that the re- 
Strictions of late years imposed on com- 
merce, was an injury to navigation and 
trade, ten times greater than any benefit 
the revenue could be supposed to receive 
from these restrictions. 

Mr. Alderman Watson also opposed the 
clause, as extremely detrimental to com- 
merce. He stated the case of a merchant 
in America, who had as little design or 
intention to smuggle as the chairman of 
the committee, but who would have had 
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a most valuable vessel seized and confis- 
cated, in consequence of the second mate 
having put on board a single hogshead ef 
tobacco without the knowledge of the 
master, had he not bribed the officer to 
betray his duty. He also stated another 
case of a cargo of ginseng shipped from 
Quebec, and which, as no such article 
was to be found in the book of rates, was 
to be entered and paid duty for ad valorem. 
It was entered, through mistake, under the 
name of a peculiar drug imported from 
Africa; and it having been found to have 
been entered falsely, was seized, and 50. 
demanded by the seizing officer by way of 
composition, although the whole cargo of 
ginseng was not worth more than 70/. 

Mr. W. Stanhope reprobated the clause 
in very severe terms. He contended, 
that the laws against smuggling were the 
direct reverse of what they ought to be; 
for they had, as past expcricnce proved, 
turned out so many fetters forged for the 
purpose of shackling commerce, while 
smuggling throve under them. We had 
of late years multiplied restrictions upon 
trade, and it was on all hands agreed that 
there was more smuggling than ever. 

The Attorney General said, the present 
subject of considcration was not, whether 
the clause was a right one in principle, 
because the principle already existed as 
Jaw ; but merely, whether it was wise to 
extend the hovering laws to four leagues, 
instead of letting their extent remain li- 
mited to two, as they stood limited by the 
Act passed four years ago. He said, no 
ship seized with a small parcel of tea, or a 
small quantity of spirits on board, had 
been confiscated under.the present clause, 


nor was it likely that any ever would. 


The extreme difficulty of obtaining a ver- 
dict for the crown in the court of Ex- 
chequer, might make the minds of gen- 
tlemen perfectly easy in that respect. 

Mr, Baring complained of the clause, 
as injurious in the extreme to the fair 
trader. He had read the Bill over atten- 
tively, and, looked at as a law against 
smuggling, he considered it as mere 
waste paper, though it was fraught with 


‘much ground of objection with regard to 


its eftect on commerce. Mr. Baring 
stated a case, where a merchant shipped 
some casks of Woolwich sand to be made 
use of in a manufacture in America; the 
custom-house officer mistook it for fullers 
earth, on the discovery of an attempt to 
export which, the ship containing it is not 
only liable to confiscation, but heavy penal- 
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tics attach on the master, owner, &c. The 
ship was seized, and security to the amount 
of some thousands were obliged to be 
given, before the vessel was suffered to 
proceed with the sand. Mr. Baring de- 
clared that he had left off all concerns 
with shipping, and never would engage in 
that branch while a principle like the prin- 
ciple of the clause in discussion was suf- 
fered to remain on the statute book. He 
pointed out the infinite disadvantages 
under which a private merchant defended 
a cause against the crown in the court of 
Exchequer; in the first place, the crown 
paid no costs, and in the next, two guineas 
a man were always given to the jury, when 
they found a verdict for the crown, and 
only one guinea when they found for a 
defendant. 

The Attorney General rose to remove 
the impression so violent a mis-statement 
of a matter of fact might occasion m the 
minds of the public. It never, he said, 
had been a rule for the attorney-general 
to order a jury of the court of Exchequer 
two guineas a man when they found for 
the crown, and only one guinea when 
they found for the defendant. The prac- 
tice formerly had been for the crown to 
give a special jury of that court always 
two guineas a man; and when the irk- 
someness of the causes tried in the Ex- 
chequer, and the time they took in hear- 
ing, were considered, he thought the sum 
perfectly reasonable to be given; but on 
account of the popular clamour raised 
it, the custom had lately been abandoned, 
and now a jury never had more than one 
guinea a map, which in his conscience he 
thought they dearly earned. The con- 
sequence of the reduction had been, that 
it was with extreme difficulty they could 
get a special jury to attend; he therefore 
declared, that he should not be at all ad- 
verse to reviving the practice. 

Mr. Beaufoy said: Though I have the 
greatest respect for the sentiments of the 
learned gentleman, and though my mind 
is impressed with the fullest conviction 
that all which is new in this Bill will de- 
serve, with very little alteration, the con- 
currence and support of the committee, 
yet I cannot but think that to the first 
clause of the Bill, the principle of which 
is certainly not new, many just and for- 
cible objections may be made; and in- 
deed my constituents, with whose opi- 
nion I entirely concur, have instructed 
me to protest against the injustice of those 
particular regulations which the first clause 
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proposes to continue and extend. To be 
convinced of the hardships of those recu- 
lations, it is sufficient to know, that they 
subject to the same penalties persons of 
opposite characters and of totally opposite 
interests ; the owners of vessels employed 
in the smuggling trade, and the owners of 
ships engaged in a fair and regular com- 
merce. ‘That they are persons of opposite 
interests and opposite characters, id have 
no doubt of being able to prove, notwith- 
standing the conclusion of a learned gen- 
tleman, who spoke early in the debate, a 
conclusion as candid as it is logical, that 
because he knew a rich distiller in Bristol, 
_ who was an unfair manufacturer, that 
therefore every merchant in the kingdom 
must be a smuggler. The traffic in which 
a@ smuggling vessel is engaged, is un- 
doubtedly a perpetual violation of the 
Jaw; an illicit trade is the object, not of 
the masters and mariners alone, but of the 
owner himself, when he sends the vessel to 
sea. In this case, therefore, that forfeiture, 
both of vessel and cargo, which the clause 
in question prescribes, cannot be thought 
unjust; for not the master and mariner 
alone, but the owner himself, is deeply in- 
volved in guilt. The owners, on the con- 
trary, of such vessels as are employed in 
a regular commerce, cannot wish that 
their ships should be engaged in any illicit 
trade; they cannot wish to wage war with 
the government of their country; for on 
the protection afforded by that govern- 
ment the very existence of their com- 
merce must depend. If, then, a seaman 
should privately convey on board a few 
pounds of tea, or a few gallons of spirits, 
the sailor is guilty, the master may be cul- 
eae but generally speaking, the owner 
1imeelf is entirely innocent.—Hence it 
unavoidably follows, that the forfeiture of 
the vessel and cargo, which in the case of 
,the smuggler is perfectly equitable, be- 
cause the owner is guilty, would in this 
case he contrary to all justice, because, 
though the master and the mariner may 
be guilty, the owner himself is innocent. 
In reality, Sir, as the law now stands, 
no situation can be more distressing than 
that of an honest owner of a vessel; for 
the revenue laws are calculated not to 
protect his property, or encourage his 
commerce, but to harass his trade and 
endanger his fortune. The very same law 
that of the 19th of the present King ) which 
eclares that his vessel and cargo shall be 
forfeited if a single pound of tea, or a 
single gallon of spirits, more than the 
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legal ‘allawance to the seamen, shall be 
found on board, that very same law de- 
clares, that the penalties upon the master 
shall not be incurred unless the illegal 
quantity of goods on board amount to 
100lbs of tea, or 100 gallons of spirits. 
Thus a single pound of tea is deemed a 
sufficient reason for ruining the innocent 
owncr, but nothing less than one hundred 
times that quantity is thought a sufficient 
reason for punishing the negligent, or per- 
haps wilfully offending master. Another 
Jaw there is, that of the 21st of his present 


_Majesty, which, if posssible, is still more 


irrational and perverse; for whilst it pre- 
fends to give the owner a remedy in cases 
of forfeiture against the master and the 
marinets, it annexes to that remedy an al- 
most impossible condition, which is, that 
the owner shall prove that the master or 
the seamen not only received the goods 
on board, but secreted them there. - 

Indeed the very principle of this law 
is strange and extravagant; for if the 
owner of the vessel be a party to the 
fraud which -occasioned the forfeiture, 
how absurd is the law that gives to an of- - 
fender a power to levy a fine on the asso- 
ciates and partners of his guilt ;. if, on the 
other hand, the owner be innocent, how 
unjust is the law which makes the | ig 
ruin of an innocent man the condition on 
which alone the guilty shall be punished. 
To say the truth, Sir, injustice is the very 
principle on which the whole system of 
our smuggling laws is built; for it makes 
the owner of a vessel responsible for the 
conduct, not of the master alone, but for 
that of every seaman on board; it makes 
him responsible for the conduct of men, 
of whose offences he is guiltless, and over 
whose actions he can have no possible 
control. Injustice is indeed so entirely 
the principle of our smuggling laws, that 
in the first place they create the offence, 
and in the next they declare, that he who 
is not guilty of that offence shall be 
punished for him who is. What should 
any of us say if our stables, or any of 
our other buildings were liable to forfeiture, 
because a weekly labourer, hired by the 
steward, had concealed in those buildings 
a few pounds of tea, or a few gallons of 
brandy? how should we exclaim against 
the injustice of punishing us for the of- 
fences of a man whose actions we cannot 
control, and whose misconduct, therefore, 
we had no power to prevent? Yet to this 
very injustice every ship owner in the 
kingdom is at this hour exposed. 
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A learned gentleman has said, that the 
statute of the 27 Edw. 3, protects the 
' property of the owner from the hazard of 
being forfeited by any private act of the 
mariners; for that statute declares that 
the vessel shall not be confiscated for a 
trifle brought into the ship without the 

rivity of the master. But surely, Sir, it 
is impossible for the learned gentleman 
who fills so high a department in the law, 
not to know that the act of Edw. 3 can 
give no protection to any vessels but those 
which are outward bound; for in that 
reign all the customs of the kingdom were 
customs outwards, and of course it is to 
the forfeiture of ships for the non-pay- 
ment of customs outwards, and to t 
forfeiture of those only, that this Act can 
possibly relate. Upon the ground of his 
own argument, therefore, is evident, that 
ships homeward bound are liable to for- 
’ feiture from the private act of the seamen ; 
and even with regard to vessels outward 
bound, the construction of the law is ex- 
ceedingly dubious; for the judge, when- 
ever he pleases, is at liberty to consider 
the Act of Edward 3 as repealed by the 
positive words of later statutes. 

But the learned gentleman has also told 
us, “ that though the law be rigorous, its 
severity is softened by the practice of the 
courts.’ Now, Sir, what is this but to 
confess the injustice of the law; what is 
this but to say the law is so very oppressive, 
so very cruel, so very tyrannical, that the 
courts of justice refuse to enforce its exe- 
cution? Surely, Sir, such statutes ought 
to be repealed, for while they continue in 
force, how precarious is the security of 
the subject! His property depends not 
on the law of the land, but on the discre- 
tion of the court: discretion is substituted 
for law, and when this is the case, who 
shall be sure that he is safe? Miserable 
indeed is the situation of that man, whose 
security depends on the mercy of the 
judge; yet deplorable as that situation is, 
it is at this time the situation of every ship 
owner in the kingdom. But while I re- 

robate the present system of our revenue 
aws, as from the strongest conviction I 
am compelled to do, I think it my duty to 
remind the House, that no part of the 
evils of that system are chargeable on the 
right hon. gentleman, who with so much 

Masia to his country has at present 
the conduct of her affairs. The two most 
irrational of the laws which constitute that 
system—I mean those of the 19th and 
Zlst of his present Majesty, are among 
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the baneful fruits of a former administra. 
tion, whose existence this country will 
long have reason to lament. It is from 
an anxious desire to mitigate the injustice 
of those Acts, that I am led to give the 
utmost ae ae in my power to the motion 
my hon. friend has made. I could wish, 
indeed, that the whole system of our reve- 
nue laws might be much more attentively 
examined than the business of the House, 
in the present advanced state of the ses- 
sion, will easily admit; for whenever that 
examination shall take place, it will be 
found that our statute books are dis 

by acts of parliament which extend the 
burthen of the law to thousands of persons 
that are not within the reason of the law. 
It will be found that most of our regula- 
tions are at the same time oppressive, yet 
ineffectual. It will also be found t 
some of our acts of parliament contradict 
the first principles of civil society, by an- 
nexing impunity to guilt, and punishment 
to innocence. When the House shall be 
informed of these things, I am confident 
they will feel as strongly as I do the ne- 
cessity of adopting such measures as may 
reconcile law to justice, and acts of parlia- 
ment to the practice of the courts. 

Mr. Pitt said, he saw clearly, that if the 
advice of the right hon. gentleman, who 
opened the debate, had been taken, much 
time would have been saved, and a consi- 
derable deal of the objection that had been 
stated would have been found to be unne- 
cessary; because, as the Bill stood at pre- 
sent, gentlemen argued in the dark, and 
there appeared to be reasonable ground 
for opposition in many places where the 
amendments intended to be made went to 
the removal of every possible ground of 
opposition. He hoped, therefore, the com- 
mittee would consent to wave all farther 
discussion for the present, and let the 
blanks be filled up, in order that the de- 
bate upon the Bill might be taken, when 
all its parts should be more entire. Hav- 
ing said this, he proceeded to controvert 
many of the objections taken to the clause 
in question, and directed most of his ar- 
guments to the combating those of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Mr. Atkinson. He said, 
he by no means approved what had fallen 
from his hon. friend relative to the inser- 
tion of a clause, declaring that vessels 
should not be liable to seizure, on board of 
which only a small quantity of tea or 
spirits should be found over and above 
the quantity allowed by law. Such a 
clause would operate as a license for 
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smuggling. Vessels laden with. seizable 
cargoes were often long under pursuit 
previous to capture, and in the time they 
might either land, or throw so much of 
their cargoes overboard, as would reduce 
their quantity to the quantity which hs 
hon. friend wished to declare liable only 
to the payment of treble costs. Again, 
the owners might carry on smuggling 
under the name and through the means 
of the master, agreeing to pay all his for- 
feitures. With regard to the principle of 
the clause being a new principle, the re- 
verse was the fact. The clause created 
no new principle of law, it merely extend- 
ed the present law by the difference of 
four leagues compared to two. Before he 
sat down, he acknowledged that if a clause 
prudently drawn could be inserted, authoriz- 
ing some intermediate jurisdiction or other 
to declare between the seizure and the trial, 
that under particular circumstances the 
ship should be restored and the forfeiture 
ought not to be prosecuted, he should 
have no objection. But in managing so 
delicate a regulation, infinite caution 
would be requisite to guard against abuse 
on the one hand and oppression on the 
other. He flattered himself so serious a 
consequence as had been that day de- 
nounced by two hon. gentlemen, viz. the 
total destruction of commerce, and their 
abandonment of commercial pursuits, would 
not follow the passing of a Bill containing 
a clause like that so much debated.—After 
some further conversation, the committee 
consented to adopt Mr. Eden’s first pro- 
posal of admittting the amendments sub 
silentio, and reprinting the Bill. 


Election Writs.] Lord Beauchamp, in 
a short speech, stated his intention to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill for regulating 
the power of the Speaker, in regard to the 
issuing of writs for the election of mem- 
bers in cases of death during the recess of 
parliament. His lordship recited how that 
power at present stood, and said he wished 
to authorize certain commissioners to ex- 
ercise the power now vested solcly in the 
Speaker, either in case of his death or 
absence from the kingdom. The power 
he alluded to, was the power of directing 
the clerk of the crown to issuc a new writ, 
on publishing a notification in the Gazette, 
that a certificate of the death of any mem- 
ber had been made to the Speaker by two 
members. His lordship said iikewise, that 
he meant to move the repeal of the several 


acts of parliament which touched upon 
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this subject, and to state the whole of their 
purport in this new Bill, so that the 
Speaker might have only one law to look 
to in future as the guide of his conduct 
in these particulars. He added, that he 
had turned his thoughts to another object, 
which however he submitted to the House 
with less confidence than the two former. 
What he meant was, whether it might not 
be’ advisable to shorten the time now 
limited for giving notice that a writ would 
be issued? As the law stood, gentlemen 
knew 14 days was the notice obliged to be 
Biver ; whereas, during the sitting of par- 
lament, any member might come down 
and move for a new writ, as a matter of 
course; he submitted it therefore to the 
House with great deference, whether @ 
shorter notice than 14 days would not be 
sufficient. His lordship concluded with 
moving, ‘* That the Acts of 10 Geo. 3, 
c. 41, and 15 Geo. 3, c. 36, be read.’? 
Which being done, he moved, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to repeal 
part of the said Acts, and to substitute 
other provisions in lieu thereof.” 

Mr. Jenkinson said, he cheerfully se« 
conded the noble lord’s motion; and he 
rose the rather, as he was the person who 
had moved for leave to bring in one of the 
Bills now meant to be repealed. He ap- 

roved much of the idea of comprehend- 
ing all the regulations relative to the duty 
of the Speaker on the death of a member 
in one Bill; but be was not prepared to 
say he thought the last idea of. the noble 
lord, that of shortening the time of notice, 
fit to be adopted. 

The Attorney General was of opinion, 
that a power might be given in the same 
Bill to the Speaker to issue a writ, in case 
of a vacancy occasioned during the recess 
by a member's accepting of a place. 

Lord Mulgrave opposed the proposition 
with regard to shortening the 14 day's 
notice. 

Lord Beauchamp reminded the House, 
that he had not stated his idea of shorten- 
ing the 14 day’s notice, as @ matter upon 
which he felt confidently. He by no 
means approved the suggestion of the 
Attorney General. 

Sir James Johnstone would not consent 
to shorten the 14 day’s notice. 

Mr. Dempster said, he saw no reason 
why the Attorney General’s proposition 
might not be adopted. 7 
Mr. Sheridan wondered the hon. gentle- 
man did not feel that it by no means be- 
came that House to facilitate its members 
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in the obtainment of places under the 
crown. There was a manifest difference 
between a borough remaining unrepre- 
sented a short time, during the recess of 
parliament, and its continuing unrepre- 
sented while the parliament was sitting. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Sir Richard Hill’s Substitutes for the 
-Tazx on Bricks and Tiles] July 22. On 
the motion for going into a committee on 
- the bricks and tiles tax, | 

Sir Richard Hill said, he did not rise 
to oppose this tax zn toto, but he wished 
to see it made as unexceptionable and as 
little partial and oppressive as possible. 
And herein he was sure he met the wishes 
of the right hon. gentleman who proposed 
-it, whose humanity and candour had 
been equally manifested in patent hear- 
ing and sifting every objection which could 
be brought from any quarter against 
every article contained in his budget, in 
the opening of which he delivered him- 
self at once with the feeling of a patriot 
and the firmness which became a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. And whoever 
had seen such a rara avis as a minister 
giving the sum of 3,000/. a year in a 
manner out of his own pocket, in order 
that the same sum might revert to the 
public, would not easily be persuaded that 
such a minister did not feel for the public 
distress, and did not wish to exonerate, 
rather than to oppress, an already ex- 
hausted nation, of which, however, his 
character and abilities marked him out 
by the blessing of Providence to be the 
guardian, the deliverer, and the friend. 
Thus much he thought needful, and even 
just, to premise before he said any thing 
relative to the tax in question, which, as 
it then stood, must fall very heavy indeed 
‘on some particular counties, among which 
was that which he had the honour to re- 
present, whilst at least half the kingdom 
would pay nothing towards it. To those 
counties, therefore, where brick and tile 
only were in use, it must be a grievous 
burthen, must prove very injurious to 
building in general, and what was worse, 
would soon be very detrimental to the 
cause of husbandry, by totally annihilating 
a set of men who had suffered very much 
already, by having their farms taken away 
from them, in order to lay them together 
into one great farm; for either the land- 
lord or the tenant must be subject to re- 
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go to ruin. Sir Richard declared, he 
might suggest many more objections 
against the tax itself, but when he consi- 
dered the state in which the right hon. 
gentleman found this nation, he would 
rather wish to furnish himself with argu- 
ments in favour of his taxes than against 
them. But he still feared that the modes 
of collecting this tax must be such as 
would render it odious, troublesome, and 
oppressive, to the greatest degree. For 
the duty must -be gathered, either by 
counting the bricks before they were laid, 
or after they were laid, by measuring the 
work. In either of those cases great dif- 
ficulties would accrue. According to the 
former plan, who was to count the bricks? 
Must an-exciseman come upon our pre- 
mises, overlook our workmen, and watch 
all our proceedings? Who did not say, 
‘I hope not ?? Let them now suppose the 
tax was to be collected by measurement 
after the work was done. The same ob- 
jection followed ‘them, but in a much 
greater degree. Suppose a house out of 
repair, that it wanted a new chimner, 
wanted to be underbuilt, wanted to have 
several old bricks taken out and new ones 
put in; more especially, suppose it wanted 
a new floor, for the farm houses and cot- 
tages had almost all brick floors in some 
counties, how was such work to be mea- 
sured ; or, if it could be measured, who 
was to measure it? Was the officer of ex- 
cise, Proteus like, to turn surveyor, and 
to doit? Was he not only to have access 
to out-houses, but to ‘ parlour, to kitchen, 
and all?’ Ifso, a poor cobler had better 
go to France, and learn to make wooden 
shoes. They koew this tax was thought 
on by a former administration, but aban- 
doned perhaps for the impracticability of 
col'ecting it. 

' It might be said, ‘ find a better tax. 
He would not reply, by saying, ‘ find a 
worse; for he was persuaded that thie 
worthy right hon. gentleman found every 
thing so highly taxed before he had the 
management of public affairs, that there 
was in a manner nothing left for him to 
tax, unless he could find out a method of 
taxing the moon and the stars; for as to 
the light of the sun, it was already taxed 
twice over. -Sir Richard said, he was ob- 
serving to a worthy gentleman or two of 
that House, who-sat near him a few nights 
since, that there was an annual period in 
which every simpleton in the kingdom be- 


pair, and it was certain that this tax would | came a temporary Chancellor of the Ex- 
be a temptation to both to let the houses | chequer, and that was, when the taxes 
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were in agitation. He should only add 
one to the number, by saying, that if the 
brick tax was given up, he had in his hand 
some substitutes, which he thought would 
be neither vexatious nor oppressive, which 
would be easily gathered, and not easily 
evaded, and which would produce 100,000/. 
The first that he should mention was a 
double Sunday toll, to be paid at all turn- 
pikes throughout the kingdom. At pre- 
sent he believed this was confined to the 
environs of the metropolis, and brought 
in a vast sum ; but if extended all over the 
nation, as there was as much travelling on 
Sundays as on any two days besides, 
especially near great towns, would be very 
productive indeed. Besides, the objec- 
tions which were made on a former occa- 
sion against double tolls on all days, viz. 
that they would hurt internal commerce, 
had no foundation, if they confined them 
to Sundays, on which days there was an 
express act of parliament to prevent any 
waggons or carriages travelling for hire to 
be on the road. This tax, therefore, 
would affect no branch of commerce, but 
the flourishing one of Sabbath-breaking ; 
and if it should keep a few ramblers at 
home, and send them to church, where 
would be the harm of it? At a very mo- 
derate computation, this tax would bring 
in 15,000/. a year. Secondly, he pro- 
pie a duty of 6d. per gross on corks. 
e was not so good a financier as to pre- 
tend to ascertain what this would bring in, 
but it would be something very conside- 
rable, and he believed would be objected 
to by none, except those who loved their 
bottle better than their country. Thirdly, 
a duty on shot, powder, guns, and pistols, 
except for the use of the army and navy. 
This he stated at 10,000/. Fourthly, a 
duty on pins, needles, black pins, and 
fans. These articles collectively might 
bear the same sum, viz. 10,000/._Fifthly, 
a duty on prints, from two pence per 
dozen to one shilling each, and upwards. 
Also on printed music, message cards, 
visiting tickets, and wafers. These he 
also put together at 10,000/. And when 
he considered that one print only, of some 
men riding on an elephant with an human 
face, brought, as he had been informed, 
to one shop only, near 300/. he certainly 
did not make his statement too high. 
Sixthly, all places of public diversion, in- 
cluding pl ahounes, operas, masquerades, 
Randlaph Vauxhall, Sadler’s-wells, Ast- 
ley’s, Hughes’s, cum multis aliis, through- 
out the kingdom. Where a shilling was 
{ VOL. XXIV.] 
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now paid, to be advanced to 1s. 3d. which 
would make 3d. duty; and where 2s. 6d. 
to be advanced to 3s. and so on progres- 
sively, to be gathered by check tickets, 
These places, on a very moderate compu- 
tation, would bring in 25,000/. This tax 
affected neither land nor trade; it ope 
pressed neither the poor nor the indus- 
trious ; it injured no business, but that of 
vice and idleness; and after all, it was 
perfectly voluntary, and took not a farth- 
ing out of any man’s pocket, but what, 
by his very presence at the place, he 
tacitly acknowledged that he could very 
well spare. It might be unpopular among 
the dissipated herd, but it would meet 
the approbation of every man of sense, 
reason, and religion. Seventhly, a duty 
on clocks and watches: on the former a 
duty of 3s. each; on the latter, every one 
who wore a watch to pay Is. yearly. If 
above the degree of a servant, 2s. 6d. 
This might also bring in yearly 10,000/. 
This tax, he confessed, was suggested to 
him by one of his worthy constituents, 
but not in the mode he had mentioned it. 
Eighthly, an additional duty on cards and 
dice, and a tax on all places for horse- 
races. ‘This would certainly produce near 
8,000/.  Ninthly, a duty on ropes, twine, 
and packthread, except for the use of the 
navy; and if to these he added whipcord, 
when he considered in how short a space 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon con- — 
sumed 300/. worth, those articles would 
cut no mean figure in his calculation, 
though he would not pretend to ascertain 
exactly what the whole would bring in. 
Tenthly, magazines and newspapers, the’ 
latter of which, he thought, would well 
bear an additional half-penny. But really, 
sir Richard said, this was so tender a point, 
and there were so many interested gentle- 
men who heard him in the gallery, that 
he would drop the subject. He was sure 
the members should be very cautious how 
they offended the newspaper editors, for 
they had them all under their thumbs, and 
he, as well as others, were often obliged 
to them for making them speak very 
manly, animated speeches, which within 
those walls they heard nothing of. How- 
ever, if it would not look like countenan- 
cing the sale of them, he would have 
every Sunday newspaper pay an additional 
penny. 

Having now gone through all that he 
had to offer on the subject, if he had 
dropped any thing which might have been 
of use, he was sure the right hon. gentle- 
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man would condescend to pick it up, not- 
withstanding the insignificant quarter from 
which it fell. If not, he should look upon 
it as his duty to stand by him in those 
taxes he had proposed, that on bricks only 
excepted ; for whatever else he might be 
doubtful about, this one thing he was sure 
of—and mark well bis words! that if they 
withdrew their support from that right 
hon. gentleman, Old England and the 
young son of Chatham would fall together. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had a due sense of the 

odness of the hon. baronet in the hints 

e had given, and should undoubtedly 
profit by his suggestions ; but at present, as 
the Bill was so far advanced, he thought 
it wiser to go on with that than to begin 
with any other tax. He declared, it had 
been in contemplation to alter the mode 
of laying the tax, and to endeavour to 
diffuse it more equally, but difficulties 
bad occurred that rendered such a design 
for the present session impracticable. 
He wished gentlemen to hold in their 
minds, however, that such a diffusion was 
intended when it should be more conso- 
nant to convenience to carry it into exe- 
cution, and that the tax as it stood, was 
evidently and undeniably partial. 

Mr. Hussey declared, he had always 
thought the tax a bad one, and he knew 
no reason whatever for persisting in a tax 
avowedly partial. He stated, that in the 
city which he had the honour to represent, 
and in his neighbourhood, the houses 
were for the most part built of brick; but 
in counties at no great distance, no bricks 
or tiles were used. All the kingdom did 
not stand upon an equal footing, therefore, 
with regard to this tax, which he thought 
alone a sufficient reason for giving it up. 

Mr. Mainwaring said, while slate and 
stone remained untaxed, the subject had a 
right to complain of the tax as a partial 
tax ; but it was not on that account alone 
that he thought it objectionable. He 
disliked it, because all the money that 
would be raised by it, would not go to the 
public. The peickinceens he understood, 
Meant to put an additional impost of six- 
a a 1,000 upon the tax; and as the 
egislature charged them a duty of 2s. Gd. 
per 1000 upon their bricks, they had 
resolved to charge their customers 3s. per 
1000; the House would therefore see, 
that where the revenue received 50,000/. 
the public would pay 60,0001. He ex- 

ressed a wish, that the tax could be col- 
ected in some other way than the one 
proposed. Why should that odious and 
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irritating tax-gatherer, the excise officer, 
be employed? If measurement could 
have been adopted, he should have liked it 
better. 

Mr. Rose said, the matter just stated by 
the hon gentleman had been taken inte 
consideration; but after various meetings 
of the principal brickmakers, and a great 
deal of discussion on the subject, the trade 
themselves were of opinion that it was 
utterly impracticable. The evils it would 
lead to were equally numerous, and insur- 
mountable. That, so well described by 
the hon. baronet, of the excisemen’s enter- 
ing private houses, and visiting the kitchen, - 
the parlour and bed-chamber, and every 
room in the house, would not be the 
least. 

Lord Mahon said, the argument just 
used by the hon. gentleman was the most 
weak, ridiculous, and absurd that could be 
advanced. He knew his hon. friend had 
too much sense to be of the opinion he 
had stated. He knew better, but his 
situation obliged him to hear the objections 
of other boards, which objections those 
boards picked up from their subordinate 
officers, and thus the nonsense arising 
from their ignorance came to be gravely 
stated as reason and argument in that 
House. Was there any difficulty in taking 
the tax by measurement? Not the least 
in the world; and as to the nonsense of an 
exciseman’s visiting private houses, did 
not every body know it was the easiest 
thing imaginable? When a house was 
built, it wassome time before the floors were 
laid, and a bit of wainscot put up. That 
was the time for an exciseman to come 
and measure the brick work; and where 
was the harm of his coming to visit the 
kitchen, the parlour, or the bed-chamber 
of an unfinished house? There was no 
difficulty in all this, and nothing but the 
ignorant petty exciseman, who wanted to 
save himself a little trouble, could have 
the presumption to state it as a difficulty. 
With regard to the tax itself, he disliked 
the principle of it. He knew that on 
account of the necessity of the times he 
must give his consent to many taxes, the 
principles of which he disliked; but the 
principle of this tax he disliked exceed- 
ingly. The objections that would lie 
against it were innumerable and insur- 
mountable. It was partial and unjust. It . 
bore most where it ought not to bear at 
all, and it did not bear at all where it ought 
to have borne most. The man who built 
a littlke mean out-shed, covered with the 
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worst tiles, and tiles made of the basest 
materials, would pay more to it, than he 
who lived in a palace, built with bricks of 
the best materials, and covered with slates ; 
because the baser the material the tile was 
made of, the more liable it was to break 
and to grow out of repair. With regard 
to the mode of collection, it was worse 
than the tax; but it was the contrivance 
of those who wished to multiply officers, 
and extend the influence uf the crown. 
As an enemy to the influence of the crown, 


he could not but be an enemy to the tax. | 


He reprobated the nonsense and ignorance 
of those who held subordinate offices under 
government. Their folly, he said, dis- 
graced his right hon. friend, who had an 
excellent head himself, but who was ob- 
liged to adopt their stupid objections, and 
to accommodate their idle and groundless 
difficulties. Another objection to the tax 
that he felt, was, he disliked a tax on 
houses, as houses were too much taxed 
already; and they had that session been 
sufficiently taxed, in addition, by the new 
tax on windows, which would fall most 
heavily on the public. 

Mr. /7:tt rallied his noble friend, com- 
plimenting him ironically on his animated 
speech, observing, that it was much to be 
lamented that the board of excise and 
customs did not center in the noble lord: 
till that was the case, and till they had 
some person who, with a voice of equal 
authority, could tell a revenue officer, 
when he was stating his practical objections 
to any measure, directly and unreserved! 
that it was all nonsense, and that the ‘if. 
ficulties he mentioned existed only in his 
ignorance, he feared things must go on as 
they were; that whoever trusted to his 
own sagacity alone, and to his separate 
reflections upon any tax, would find him- 
_ self miserably deceived when he came to 
carry that tax into execution; aad that, 
after all, he must submit to listen to a 
considerable degree of official detail, and 
adopt the regulations pointed out to him 
by those who were to collect the tax in 
question, before he could fulfil his purpose. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, the 
principle of taxation that had been for 
some time adopted, appeared to him to be 
a wrong principle, because it could not, in 
the nature of things, be an equal principle. 
Consumption was the favourite object of 
modern taxation ; whereas no tax, but a 
tax on property, could be an equal one. 
To illustrate this position, he put a sup- 
posed case of a miser and a poorer man: 
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the former has an ample income and a 
large estate; the produce of both he 
hoards in his coffers, and scarcely spends 
any thing: the latter has a moderate 
estate, but being of a liberal turn of mind, 
he spends nearly the whole of it. While 
taxes are laid on consumption, the liberal- 
minded man with a small estate, would 
pay twenty times as much to the revenue 


.as the miser. 


The House then went into the com- 
mittee on the Bill. 


King's Message respecting the Debts of 
the Civil List.| July 21. Mr. Pitt pre- 
sented the following Message from his 
Majesty : 

‘“‘ GEORGE R., 

“It gives his Majesty great concern, 
that, notwithstanding the retrenchments 
which have been already made in the esta- 
biishment of his civil list, he finds himself 
under the necessity of acquainting the 
House of Commons, that debts have been 
incurred, by the unavoidable expenses of 
his civil government, to a considerable 
amount, an account of which he has 
ordered to be laid before this House. 
His Majesty relies on the zeal and affec- 
tion of his faithful Commons, that they 
will take the same into their early consi- 
deration, and provide such means as they 
shall think proper, to enable his Majesty 
to discharge the same.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Debts ef the 
Civil List.] July 23. His Majesty’s Mes- 
sage being read, 

Lord Sydney observed, that as it was 
customary that the mode of complying 
with his Majesty’s request should origi- 
nate in another place, and be sent to that 
House for their approbation, he should 
not trouble them any farther at present 
than to move an Address to his Majesty, 
thanking him for his gracious Message. 
It gave the crown great uneasiness to be 
obliged again to apply to its faithful sub- 
jects on this head; but notwithstanding 
great, and in some cases, very severe re- 
trenchments were made in the civil list, 
yet it had been found impossible to avoid 
incurring the present debt; other re- 
trenchments were intended, and would be 
put in force as soon as possible; but until 


those were adopted, the allowance would: 


prove inadequate to the expenses; the ne- 
cessity, therefore, of the present applica- 
tion, must be clear to their lordships, and 
he doubted not every one of them would 


- 
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join him in presenting an humble Address 
to his Majesty, thanking him for his gra- 
cious Message. 

The Duke of Manchester said, it was 
very far from his intention to give the 
least opposition to the motion; no man 
wished to act with greater liberality to- 
wards the crown than he did. He was 
sorry to find it circumscribed in its fi- 
mances; he wished its allowance to be 
equal to its dignity, and all he desired to 
see was economy used in the expenditure. 
He perfectly agreed with the noble lord 
in the hardships occasioned by some of 
the retrenchments, as well as the present 
, allowance being inadequate to the ex- 
penses of the civil list, which in many 
cases was confined to a parsimony totally 
unbecoming the dignity it was intended to 
Support; the salarivs, for instance, an- 
nexed to the offices of his Majesty’s ser- 
vants in foreign departments, were far 
from putting them ona level with those 
appointed by other states; of this he 
could speak with some certainty, having 
experienced it when he had the honour of 
being employed by his Majesty. His mo- 
tive, however, for rising was merely to re- 
quest the noble lord would inform him, by 
what means this money was intended to be 
raised ; he found by an act of parliament 
in his hand, that on a late application, 
300,000/. was issued in Exchequer bills, 
redeemable at 12,500/. per quarter, and 
by the accounts on their lordships table, 
that the debt on the civil list was upwards 
of 44,000/. in one year, which amounted 
to very near the sum that by the Act was 
to have been paid ; thus, there was every 
reason to conclude that ministers would 
not be able to stop on the present applica- 
tion, but would be obliged to come again 
mext year, the year after, and so on; 
therefore it was that he was desirous of 
being informed whether any new method 
was to be adopted; if not, he thought it 
would be much better to come forward at 
Once, and fairly state to the public what 
sum was actually wanted to render the 
civil list perfectly clear, and the present 
allowance being insufficient, to ask at once 
for that sum which would support the 
crown of England with that honour and 
dignity which he was certain every Bri- 
ton would be happy to see. Being up, he 
must intrude on the patience of the House, 
with a few words on an article in the ae- 
count upon the table, in which he con- 
ceived himself to be a little concerned ; 
the Jarge sum of 7,168/. was charged in 
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the department he had had the honour to 
fill; now, although he by no means ob- 
jected to, or thought secret service money 
misapplied by government, yet he con- 
ceived it necessary, to prevent any mis- 
conceptions, to state, that he, while in 
France, had not drawn upon the Treasury 
for a single shilling for that service; he 
did not mean to boast of this as any merit, 
for he rather thought it owing to chance, 
and that he had been lucky in having no 
occasion for it. Another motive there 
was for his making this observation ta the 
House: an act of parliament was now in 
being, by which any servant of the crown, 
ona foreign station, is to account for the 
money drawn for that purpose within a 
twelvemonth after his return, and make 
oath of the expenditure of it; now those 
unacquainted with the fact, might have 
been surprised he had not made up such 
account; the reason was a very palpable 
one, after what he had stated to their 
lordships ; he had no cause to suppose the 
money had not been expended, and pro- 
peny expended, as stated in the account, 

ut no part of that expenditure had passed 
through his hands. 

Lord Sydney could not give the noble 
duke that satisfaction he required, be- 
cause it was a matter which generally ori- 
ginated in the House of Commons; he 
thought, nevertheless, he might go so far 
as to inform the House, that he did not 
believe it was intended to apply for any 
more than was absolutely necessary for 
the present exigencies. Respecting the 
noble duke’s proposition of coming for- 
ward at once for a sufficiency to defray all 
arrears, he felt himself highly honoured 
with his promise of support ; but although 
he possessed such liberal sentiments, they 
were not to be found with every man, and 
he feared, were ministers to attempt such 
a measure, there would be many ready to 
traduce them for it; nor did he think it 
would be strictly proper to bring such an 
important matter forward so late in the 
session, and when parliament was so thinly 
attended. 

The Earl of Carlisle was surprised to 
hear the noble lord say this was an im- 
proper time for so important a matter, be- 
cause parliament was thinly attended, 
when there were subjects now in agitation 
in parliament as important as any that 
ever was or can be agitated in this king- 
dom. Was not the regulations for the 
East India Company of importance? Were 
not the taxes of importance? and yet 
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these were either before, or to be brought 
before parliament, late as it was in the 
session. He perfectly agreed with the 
noble duke, that it was incumbent on 
every subject to support the honour and 
dignity of his Majesty, and that the civil 
list ought to be such as to leave no room 
for an excuse of its going into arrears; it 
was a reflection upon the sovereign to be 
necessitated to make these applications, 
and it was a degradation that he was cer- 
tain every subject in the realm was sorry 
to see. 
The Address was agreed to nem. dis. 


Debate in the Commons on the Debts of 
the Civil List.) July 23. The House being 
in a committee of supply, . 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose to state the 
arrear which the civil list had incurred. 
It was, he said, considerably in arrear, 
and it would be seen‘ that he had been 
correct in stating, that there had been an 
excess in every one of the three quarters 
that the late administration had been in 
office. The excess had occurred under 
the head of “ occasional payments.”? The 
whole of the civil list, he thought, should 
come under the inspection of the commit- 
tee, that some steps might be taken to 
make itfully and securely square, in future, 
with the services. He was not without 
hopes, that by rigid economy it might, 
without any increase, be made to answer 
the services. He moved for a sum, not 
exceeding 60,000/..for the discharge of 
the debts due on the civil: list. 

Mr. Montagu explained all the particu- 
lars of the account of expenditure, during 
the three quarters when he was at the 

board of Treasury. 

Mr. Keene explained why so much 
more had been expended by the lord 
chamberlain’s office, in one of the quar- 
ters, than in the others. 

Mr. Sheridan went into a copious dis- 
cussion of the account. He said, the im- 
putation which Mr. Pitt had thrown on 
the late administration, he would under- 
take most unequivocally to refute. The 
first quarter in which his right hon. friend 
was in Office, the civil list incurred 
no arrear. He assigned reasons why 
there had been an excess in the other 
quarters; and after a varicty of arithme- 
tical statements and references, contended, 
that he had clearly shewn that his right 
hon. friend had not been to blame, for 
that it was impossible for him to know 
of demands that were to come upon the 
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civil list after the quarter’s accounts were 
respectively made up, because many of 
those demands came from abroad, and 
some of them from so distant a quarter as 
the East Indies. Having dilated on those 
points, he took notice of the nature of the 
present p Lara and read the following . 
extract from his Majesty’s Speech to-his 
parliament, during lord Shelburne’s ad- 
ministration: ‘“ J have carried into strict 
execution the several reductions in my 
civil list expenses, directed by an Act of 
the last session. I have introduced a 
farther reform into other departments, and 
suppressed several sinecure places in 
them. I have by this means so regulated 
my establishment, that my expenses shall 
not in future exceed my income.” He 
observed upon this, that it was a promise 
made to parliament, while an administra- 
tion were in office, of which the right hon. 
entleman made a part, and that, there- 
fore, the House had some sort of a right 
to expect, that while he was in office, at 
least, the promise would be kept. The 
fact, however, was, that it was impossible 
to confine the civil list within the sum al- 
lowed for it. The right hon. gentleman 
had therefore acted prudently and can- 
didly in declaring, that he would not 
nladge himself that no future debt should 
arise. After the sum now asked was voted, 
the right hon. gentleman must come down 
again next session and do one of these 
two things: he must either call upon par- 
liament to grant a larger annuity, or pro- 
pose a reduction of the establishments. 
Whether the establishments could be re- 
duced, was a question about which there 
might be some doubts; but he should 
have thought it would have been more ad- 
visable for the right hon. gentleman to 
have stated the whole case to the House, 
and to have asked at once for a sum suffi- 
cient to answer every probable demand, 
not only of the present debt, but ever 
debt that might im future be incurred, if 
a larger sum was not voted for the civil 
list, or if the establishments were not re- 
duced. He gave Mr. Pitt credit for a 
due attention to economy, and said, it 
was very true some of the incidents that 
made up the article of ‘occasional pay- 
ments in the quarter ending April 5, 1784, 
would not again happen, and as to the 
expense attending a change of adminis- 
tration, that he was persuaded the right 
hon. gentleman was sincere ip wishing it 
might not very soon be incurred. He 
contended farther, that the present appli- 
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cation was a virtual repeal of Mr. Burke’s 
Bill; and therefore, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of a similar circumstance, he recom- 
mended the right hon. gentleman to ask 
at once for a sum equal to the occasions 
of the civil list, so that there might not be 
any farther necessity for applying to par- 
liament for relief. 

Mr. Put combated the arguments of 
Mr. Sheridan. The hon. gentleman, he 
said, had stated, that he had brought a 
charge against his right hon. friend, 
whereas, in truth, he had brought no 
charge whatever; but the charge, if 
any there were, arose out of the facts 
stated in the accounts upon the table, by 
which it was clearly evinced, that when a 
right hon. gentleman a few days since 
asserted, that he knew from the best au- 
thority, that during the existence of the 
Jast administration the civil list had not 
gone into arrear, he asserted what was 
not the fact, because it appeared upon the 
face of the account on the table, that the 
civil jist had run in debt in every one of 
the three quarters that the right hon. 
gentleman had been in office. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate on the Supplemental Budget.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Chancellor P:tt said, he had to 
claim the indulgence of the committee 
once more upon a subject respecting 
which they had granted him their indul- 
gence already ; but that, he hoped, would 
be the last occasion of his desiring their 
attention for that session, while he per- 
formed the most painful part of his duty 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had 
to propose to them that day such supple- 
mental taxes as would. appear likely to 
produce that deficiency in the money ne- 
cessary to pay the interest of the sums 
that had been raised for the service of the 
current year, which giving up the intended 
tax on coals, and the duty on hop planter’s 
licenses would occasion. The first sub- 
stitute he had to submit was one, which, 
he flattered himself, would prove produc- 
tive without being much complained of. 
It was an addition to a revenue of expe- 
rienced efficiency, and which, therefore, 
might be looked to with confidence: he 
meant the Post-oflice. It was his inten- 
tion to make a small alteration in the prices 
of postage, which, though its effects would 
be but trifling upon individuals, its pro- 
duce would prove materially efficient for 
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the public. His design was.to charge an 
additional penny on the postage of all 
letters carried a single stage from London, 
two-pence additional for double letters, and 
three-pence additional for treble letters. 
This increase he should extend proportion- 
ably to all distances, from 10 miles as far as 
150 miles and upwards from London. He 
stated the different rates to be charged 
according to the distance, and the separate 
amounts of the produce which he expected 
from each particular description of letters, 
and of the distance they were conveyed to. 
The produce of this alteration in England, 
by direct roads, he calculated at 74,0004. ; 
by the cross roads, at 20,000/.; to this he 
added 4,000/. for Scotland. He tock the 
whole amount of this alteration in postage 
at 100,000/. 

The next was a regulation respecting 
the franking of letters. The custom of 
franking, he observed, had originally been 
introduced in order to keep up a commu- 
nication between the constituents and their 
representatives. It was therefore un- 
doubtedly designed to have been personal, 
and fo have had the furtherance of poli- 
tical, parliamentary, and national business 
solely for its object. That it had been 
grossly abused and perverted for a long 
time past, was a matter of too much no- 
toriety to require elucidation: the fact 
was, as every body weil knew, that the 
revenue suffered considerably in conse- 

uence of the extravagant lengths to which 
the abuses of the Post-office, in regard to 
franking, had been carried. What he 
meant, however: was not to abolish frank- 
ing entirely, as had been at one time in 
the contemplation of a former government, 
but by a regulation to restore it somewhat 
nearer to its original purport, and by that 
means to assist the Post-office revenue. 
He designed that all franks in future 
should be dated both as to time and place : 
this regulation the committee would sce 
must necessarily restrict the advantage 
derived from franking, and in a great mea- 
sure confine it to members of the two 
Houses. The produce he should take at 
20,000/. 

The third substitute was an addition to 
a tax lately proposed, and which every 
body seemed to think might bear more 
than he had laid upon it; he’ mcant the 
registering the qualification of persons to. 
kill game. He had before proposed to 
lay a duty of one guinea per annum on the 
license and register of the qualification ; 
he meant now to Jay another guinca 
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upon it; and at the same time, as from 
the best information he could collect, he 
found it to be the general opinion, that 
the duty upon taking out deputations to 
kill game would produce more, if the 
amount of it were less, he meant to reduce 
it, and while he doubled the duty on qua- 
ification licenses, to halve that on taking 
out deputations ; the first, therefore, would 
stand at two guineas a year, the latter at 
10s. 6d. The produce he took at 10,000/. 

The next was a tax on an article that 
had before been taxed, but the tax had 
been abandoned, as so little productive, 
that it was not thought worth while to 
continue it; he alluded to gold and silver 
plate. The former tax on an article so 
universally deemed a luxury of that kind 
most fit for taxation, had been collected 
in different ways. The last, by a private 
person’s being obliged to enter his plate, 
and pay an excise upon all above a stated 
number of ounces. The former tax, which 
had been imposed many years ago, had 
been collected upon the stock in trade of 
a goldsmith; but this had been found to be 
so liable to abuse, fraud, and evasion, that 
it had been abandoned for that reason, and 
on account of its very trifling produce. The 
mode in which he proposed to collect the 
tax, would be different from either of the 
ways he had mentioned. Asall plate of 
gold and silver must be assayed, he meant 
to collect his tax in that state of the plate, 
and to oblige all persons sending plate to 
be assayed, to have it at the same time 
stamped with a particular stamp: thus the 
tax would not be an annual tax on plate, 
but a tax on the prime cost of the article, 
which no individual he conceived would 
grumble at paying once in their lives. The 
average nnaber of ounces of gold and 
silver plate that had been assayed for some 
years past was 100,000 of silver and 8,000 
of Soli and charging six-pence an ounce 
on silver plate, he computed it would pro- 
duce 22,0001. besides allowing 8,000/. for 
drawbacks on plate exported: gold plate, 
he said, he should charge 8s. an ounce for 
the stamp ; he reckoned the produce there- 
fore at 3,000/. The two together, he said, 
would bring 25,000/. 

The amount of the taxes he had pro- 
posed, would be 155,000/. whereas the 
wanted sum would be 160,000/.; but as 
there would be a defalcation in the produce 
of several of his taxes formerly mentioned, 
in consequence of the modifications he had 
been obliged to make in them, he must 


trouble the committee with one or two more, 


g 
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in order to make up the sum of 200,000). 
The first of them was a tax on licenses to 
sell ale; a subject which if gentlemen 
would look round their neighbourhood, 
they would see it was perfectly fair to fix 
upon. He meant, therefore, to lay an ade 


ditional tax of. 10s. 6d. on each licence ; . 


which he took at 30,0002. ‘The last tax 
he should propose, was atax on the exe 
ortation of a raw material; he alluded to 
ead, which he said he should tax at the 
rate of 20s. per cwt. exported; and as it 
appeared from the entries that 15,000 
cwt. of lead were exported every year, he 
should take the Jead at 15,0002. Mr. Pitt 
concluded with moving his first resolution, 

Mr. Hussey asked if there was any in- 
tention to tax goods plated with silver } 
He was answered, No. He declared he 
was sorry for it, because he considered all 
plated goods as a waste of bullion. He 
said he had much rather the right hon. 
gentleman had left gold and silver plate 
alone, and laid his tax on plated goods, 
He considered silver and gold plate asa 
manufacture extremely advantageous te 
the country; and contended, that the 
more bullion were kept in the kingdom in 
any shape, the better. 

ord Mahon flatly contradicted this 
position. He said it was no advantage to 
the kingdom that there was a quantity of 
gold and silver plate in it; it was of no 
more use than if it was buried in the 
ground: gold and silver plate he con- 
sidered as about equal in real value to a 
parcel of stones and pebbles locked up in 
a drawer, and nothing better. 

Mr. Hussey persisted in his argument. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, the hon. gentle- 
man was egregiously mistaken. Of the 
two, nationally considered, the manufac- 
ture of plated goods had infinitely the ad- 
vantage, because that was the produce of 
labour, and the labour and industry of the 
lower ranks of the subjects of a great 
empire was its best and truest wealth. 

Mr. Hussey said, if there were not plated 
goods, other goods would be manufactured, 
and therefore the labour and industry of 
the people would be the same. Plated 
goods injured the other manufactures, for 
they had come so much into fashion, that 
men had plated harness furniture, plated 
buttons, and plated buckles; and there 
was scarcely a common alehouse in the 
kingdom without its plated candlesticks ; 
all this he contended was a waste of bul- 
lion, and therefore a disadvantage. __- 

Mr. Witberforce said, so tar from plated 
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goods injuring the other manufactures, 
they had of late increased considerably, 
particularly the exports of the steel manu- 
factures, and that the idea of keeping bul- 
lion in the shape of silver plate was an 
error in judgment. 

When the resolution for the tax on 
qualification registers and licenses was 
moved, 

Captain Berkeley said, he heartily 
wished the right hon. gentleman had car- 
ried that tax farther. He thought two 
guineas too little. Why not make the 
duty 5/.? Gentlemen would willingly pay 
it. His neighbours in the county he re- 
presented had met, and calculated what 
the tax so increased would produce, and 
they found that in Gloucestershire only, 
it would raise upwards of 3,000/. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the taxes that day 
proposed, appeared to him to be in 
general unexceptionable; if he were to 
object to any, it would be to those relative 
to game, because he could only consider 
them as proposed with a view to give 
vigour to the game laws, which were a 
system of oppression and tyranny; if they 
were not proposed with that view, they 
would not produce a shilling. 

Mr. Pitt declared, he was as little a 
friend to the arbitrary spirit of the game 
laws as the hon. gentleman, .and had no 
idea of giving them vigour, when he sug- 
gested the tax. He was known to be an 
enemy to illicit dealers of another descrip- 
tion, but he had no idea of harassing 
smugglers with oppressive revenue regu- 
lations, nor of persecuting poachers with 
arbitrary and unjust game laws. 

Mr. Sheridan said, then let the right 
hon, gentleman move for a repeal of those 
laws ; that done, his taxes on qualifications 
would be wise, salutary, and efficient. 
What did the committee imagine was the 
reason of gentlemen being so desirous of 
this tax, and so willing to pay 5/. instead 
of two towards it, but with a view to 
strengthen and secure themselves in the 
possession of that monopoly, which the 
abominable and despotic system of the 
game laws was calculated to create? As 
soon as the business was over, he said, he 
would move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the game laws, and he trusted he 
should have the support of the right hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr. Pitt said, he cértainly had no idea 
of entering into a revision of the game 
laws, when he thought first of proposing a 
tax on qualifications to shoot and fil 
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game. He did not think that a measure 
fit to be hastily taken up at the tail of a 
session, or that it was fair to attempt it, 
without due notice to those country gen- 
tlemen for whose benefit and convenience 
the game laws were originally provided. 

Sir E. Astley said, it was not poachers 
who were to pay for a qualification license, 
but gentlemen who were legally qualified 
to kill game. 

Captain Berkely was no friend to the 
game laws; he wished with all his heart 
they were repealed. He was persuaded 
they would then have more game. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not imme- 
diately move for leave to bring in a Bill, 
but he would certainly bring the matter 
under consideration in a few days; be- 
cause he was not only convinced that our 


- game laws were a disgrace to us as a free 


people, but that the game laws made the 
poachers. 

The Earl of Surrey thought some tax 
ought to be laid in some way or other on 
game dressed for table, so as to make 
those who eat game pay something for it. 
As the law stood, and as it was proposed 
to stand, those who had manors paid a tax 
on game, whiereas the opulent merchant, 
and wealthy trader here in town, who had 
no manor, feasted upon game, and were 
the patrons of poachers. 

The resolution passed. Some conver- 
sation also took place respecting the pro- 
posed additional postage of letters, and 
the restrictive regulation in respect to 
franking. 

Mr. Sheridan mentioned the gross eva- 
sions of the Post-office Acts, by the great 
number of letters sent to town by dil- 
gences, stage-coaches, and other car- 
riages. All the great trading towns in 
particular, he said, carried on this practice, 
each vehicle having a regular letter-box. 
These carriages, he said, would still con- 
tinue a favourite species of conveyance, 
on account of their great expedition. 

Mr. Pitt admitted the fact, but said, a 
pe for expediting the conveyance of 
etters had been suggested by a gentleman 
(Mr. Palmer), who had taken great pains 
to prepare and to digest it, but the detail 
was too intricate for him then to enter 
upon: he would only say, it had been 
before three successive administrations, in 
two of which he had borne a part; that 
it was now about to be adopted, and had 
waited hitherto on account of various 
official regulations. Of that plan, several 
eminent merchants, ia different large 
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trading towns, had expressed the warmest 
approbation. It would shortly be seen 
how far it would answer the purpose pro- 
posed. In the mean time, however, he 
could assure the committee, that the post- 
office revenue, in spite of all the different 
frauds that were notoriously practised 
upon it, was an increasing revenue. 

Mr. Baring mentioned that patterns of 
our cloths and other manufactures were 
now sent up to town, from distant parts of 
the kingdom, infranks. If the regulation 
took place, the cost of such packets 
coming by post would be a heavy burthen 
upon trade. 

The Earl of Surrey said, he supposed 
silk and cloth were the only manufactures, 
patterns of which were usually sent to 
town by the post. If the postage fell too 
heavy upon them, they might be sent, in 
future, by diligences and stage-coaches ; 
and if their profit was greatly increased by 
the custom of sending small packets by 
them becoming general, an additional tax 
must be laid upon them. He thought 
that the newspapers, which were now sent 
by post gratis, might be obliged to pay 
postage, and that all letters should in future 
be restricted to the weight of one ounce. 

Mr. Pitt differed with the noble lord in 
regard to newspapers. He could not, he 
said, consent to check the free circulation 
of those useful vehicles of information 
through the kingdom. When it was con- 
sidered how important it was that early 
and authentic ioformation of what passed 
upon great national subjects in town, 
should be conveyed to the distant parts of 
the island, he flattered himself no gen- 
tleman would seriously think of clogging 
such a conveyance, and perhaps putting 
a total stop 
lord recollect, that if newspapers were not 
always the most impartial and correct 
vehicles of facts, they were considerable 
objects of revenue, and one revenue must 
not be destroyed for the advantage of 
another; at any rate, he could not think 
of hazarding the diminution of-the stamp- 
duty, for the sake of a-trifling increase of 
the post-office profits. 

Sir E. Astley could not approve either 
of the additional charge on postage, or of 
the restrictions with regard to franking, 
since they, by one mode, laid a tax on the 
goa that did not affect themselves, and 

y the other, they contrived to render 
their privilege of sending letters free, 
sacred to themselves, and consequently 
more invidious and unjust. , 

( VOL. XXIV. ] 
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Sir Harbord Harbord said, he thought 
with his hon. colleague; and theretore, 
though gentlemen would not consent to 
give up tranking entirely, he would pre- — 
sume that they might take a middle path, 
and let each frank pay two pence. 

Mr. Pitt said, the proposition was a di- 
rect solecism. To talk of a frank, and be 
obliged to pay for it at one and the same 
time, was the strangest idea he ever had 
met with, Either abolish franking, or let 
it be adhered to as he had proposed. 
Such a paltry price as two pence would 
disgrace parliament, without benefiting 
the revenue. 

Mr. Wilberforce was of a contrary opi- 
nion. It would raise no despicable sum, 
he said, and he thought it was a proposi- 
tion worth attending to. At any rate, he 
saw nothing like disgrace in it. 

Mr. Powys said, perhaps letters to mem- 
bers of parliament ought to go free; but 
he saw no reason why they should con- 
vert a public purpose to a private advan- 
tage, and appropriate: that to their con- 
venience and gain as,individuals, which 
was meant for their use as representatives 
of the people. It had been said, that 
franking was originally intended to facili- 
tate a communication on national and par- 
liamentary concerns between the repre- 
sentative and the constituent. Grant it, 
and let it continue for’ that purpose; but 
a member of parliament could not need 
to correspond by letter with his consti- 
tuents, nor the constituents with their re- - 
presentative, when parliament was not 
sitting. Let franks go then from the com- 
mencement of each session to its proroga- 
tion; but between the prorogation and 
the commencement of the next session, 
let members be considered as private indi- 
viduals, and pay the postage of their let- 
ters as other private individuals did. 

Sir James Johnstone said, that when he 
was chosen a member of parliament, he 
was invested with a few privileges, and- 
franking among the rest: a_ privilege 
which he was determined never to resign. 
The privileges of the -members of that 
House were sufficiently reduced already. 

Mr. fit said, he could not approve of 
the two penny tax, but he would profit by 
the advice of a noble lord ; and though he 
did not approve of charging the postage 
of a newspaper the same as a letter, he 
saw no objection to their paying a trifling. — 
postage. 

Mr. Sheridan advised the right hon. 
gentleman by no means to throw any im- 
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pediment in the way of the circulation of 
apers. Let him think a moment 
what an essential instrument of revenue a 
newspaper was: it was not merely the 
stamp, but every advertisement it con- 
tained was a source of benefit to the reve- 
Rue, may, many paragraphs paid duty. 
Perhaps there was not an instance of any 
one object that paid so much of its entire 
. receipt into the public coffers. 
The several resolutions were agreed to. 
Mr. Pitt said, he had one more consi- 
deration to submit to the committee, and 
that was not a new tax, but an improve- 
ment of a tax already before parlia- 
ment; he meant the tax on horses. 


What he intended was, to take the hint of 


an hon. gentleman, which, when sug- 
gested, had appeared to be received with 
general satisfaction, and to propose a tax 
of one guinea, to be paid for every horse, 
mare, or gelding, entered to start for any 
plate, purse, or match. 

The Earl of Surrey hoped the tax would 
be considered with a view to revenue 
solely. As such, he begged leave, as a 
person in some degree conversant with 
the subject, to advise the right hon. gen- 
tleman to change his tax, and instead of 
laying a guinea upon every horse that 
was entered to start for any plate, &c. to 
lay a tax of 5/.0n the winning horse of 
any plate of 50/. value. This would be 
much more cheerfully paid; and as there 
were 500 plates won in the course every 

ear, the produce would be the same as if 
it were laid the other way. His lord- 
ship introduced some very humane re- 
marks on the practice of running colts, 
and sweating jockies. 

Mr. Rolle rose to return the right hon. 
gentleman his thanks for having accepted 
his hint. He declared he had no enmity 
to horse-racing, nor had he proposed the 
tax with any such view. 

Mr. Pitt returned his thanks to the 
noble lord for the information he had been 
80 good as to suggest, declaring that he 
really stood in need of all the assistance 
that he or any other gentleman acquainted 
with the turf could give him. As a proof 
that the noble lord had not in vain sug- 
gested atax of 5/. to be paid by the owner 
of the winning horse, Mr. Pitt said he had 
amended his motion, and annexed that 
proposition to the proposition of one 
guinea to be paid on every horse, mare 
and gelding entered for any plate, match, 

After a hearty laugh at this sudden 
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seizure of the earl of Surrey’s idea, the 
amended resolution was read by the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sheridan then rose, and after a 
witticism or two that excited a peal of 
laughter, said, the right hon. gentleman 
had proved that a light rider had the best 
chance of winning the match, since he 
had left the noble lord behind him. He 
assured the noble lord, however, that when 
he returned to the sporting gentlemen 
who would be affected by this new tax, 
instead of admiring his boldness, they 
would most probably say to him, “ Jockey 
of Norfolk, be not so bold.” 

The Earl of Surrey declared he was 
happy to find the knowing ones had been 
taken in in this heat, and that he thought 
the right hon. gentleman had distanced 
him, and fairly won the plate. 

Mr. Pitt said, he believed this was the 
first time that so dull a business as a com- 
mittee of ways and means, employed all 
day in proposing taxes, was ever con- 
cluded with so lively an gf ba as had 
been just delivered by the hon. gentleman 
opposite to him, and the noble lord, to 
both of whom he returned his thanks for 
the assistance he had derived from their 
experience. 

he chairman then left the chair. 


Mr. Burke's Motion for Papers relatrve 
to the Conduct of Mr. Hastings towards 
Almas Ali Cawn, &c.] July 30. Mr. 
Burke begged leave to call the attention 
of the House. He was aware how dif- 
ferent it was to act from facts sufficientl 
substantiated, and from reports whic 
might be either true or false. The mat- 
ters he was now to lay before the House, 
were of pressing importance, and he 
doubted not would be found, upon trial, 
to depend on the best authority. The 
business he undertook would lead him to 
mention seme articles of information, which, 
in his opinion, demanded the most minute 
and immediate investigation. He knew 
not how far his services as an informer 
might be liked; it was a character for 
which he professed no great predilection ; 
and if he might judge of the present 
from the past, it was not likely that the 
part he was to act, was either an accept- 
able or a popular one: there was at least 
this presumption against it, that it would 
readily prove offensive, in proportion as it 
was found to be true. For the mode of 
judging with a certain class of men, had 
of late been, not for, but against evi- 
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dence ; not because convicted of its reality, 
but because it was convenient to see no 
reality in any thing which had the most 
distant semblance of reality from that 
rter. Here was the great stumbling- 
block which had undone India, and which 
would ultimately undo England. A very 
large body of individuals were united and 
determined to protect the Company’s ser- 
vants from every sort of inquisition. This 
was the only way by which the guilt 
could be screened from justice—by hich 
those who deserved, could escape punish- 


ment. A confederacy was formed, for. 


the sole purpuse of extolling the India 
government as a good one, and the go- 
vernor as unimpeachable. The whiole 
drift of this crooked policy, was to keep 
the poor natives wholly out of sight. We 
might hear enough about what great and 
illustrious exploits were daily performing 
on that conspicuous theatre by Britons ; 
but unless some dreadful catastrophe was 
to take place, unless some hero or heroine 
was to fall, unless the tragedy was to be a 
very deep and bloody one, we were never 
to hear of any native’s being an actor! 
No: the field was altogether engrossed 
ed Englishmen; and those who were 
iefly interested in the matter actually 
excluded. The extraordinary circum- 
stance, to which the world owed so many 
unexampled transactions, was no other 
than a belief, industriously propagated in 
India, that all the measures of the Com- 
pany servants were approved and con- 
rmed by authority from home. This had 
been long held up to that unfortunate race 
of men as the radical principle of the In- 
dian government: so that whether their 
English masters dealt in peculation, in op- 
pression, in tyranny, or in murder, it was 
not to gratify their own unbounded ava- 
rice or ambition—jt was not to render 
themselves independent of those who em- 
dar ie them—to amass enormous fortunes, 
and to return to this country, and, in the 
face of all law and justice, blazon the in- 
famous trophies of extortion and rapine! 
No: these were none of their motives: 
they acted only by authority, and firmly 
relied on support from home. Here he 
read an extract from some of Mr. Hast- 
oe letters to the directors, in which an 
acknowledgment was explicitly made by 
that gentleman, of his having thus availed 
himself of such an expedient, even at a 
time when it was the current opinion, that 
all the power and authority of the Com- 
pany were exerted in managing and con- 
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trolling his proceedings. While, there- 
fore, he was ravaging countries, depopu- 
lating kingdoms, reducing the gardens of 
the universe to a desert, plundering opu- 
lent towns, and consigning to atrocious 
cruelty and destruction the innocent and 
industrious inhabitants of whole empires, 
he laid the entire obloquy of his conduct 
to the authority under which he pretended 
to act. From this originated all those foul 
enormities which had deluged the Indies 
in poverty and blood, and flung the Bri- 
tish empire into one complete scene of 
animosity and distraction. Whatever pro- 


jects ambition proposed, avarice grasped, 


or cruelty perpetrated, this apology was 
ready to cover, to extenuate, to authorize, 
to urge, or to sanction the whole! It was 
always support and protection from home, 
which gave operation and effect to rapa- 
city, to peculation, and to bloodshed 
abroad! In this manner the English go- 
vernment was traduced, and the very name 
of Britons became infamous and exe- 
crable. 

There was a time, to be sure, when 
much was done in the House of Commons 
to counterwork the malignant influence of 
such an impolitic and merciless principle. 
He frequently heard a learned gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) pour out a dreadful tor- 
rent of eloquence and invective, for. the 
purpose of declaring to the whole world, 
that the servants of the Company were no 
longer the objects of support at home ; 
that this country were not sharers in their 
guilt; and that justice would undoubtedly 
overtake delinquents, whose conduct had 
brought the foulest reproach on the Bri- 
tish character. With what a catalogue of 
the blackest crimes had he not charged 
them, in the face of that House and of the 
public? and by a detail of evidence, which 
swelled the Journals of parliament, and 
blackened the annals of the nation, which 
interested the curiosity, and roused the 
indignation of all Europe, and which 
would descend to posterity unbroken, un- 
equivocal, and unimpeached, he demon- 
strated, to the complete satisfaction of all 
who understood the subject, that the Eng- 
lish government in India had become 
most as infamous at home as abroad—had 
lost all credit, even with its sovereigns in 
Leadenhall-street—had not only refused 
compliance with the repeated orders of 
the Company, but uniformly contradicted 
them: and that therefore an immediate 
and universal reform was become in- 
dispensable. The recal of governor- 
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gencral Hastings was the consequence of 
these bold and spirited exertions. This 
seemed the only expedient which the wis- 
dom of parliament thought adequate to 
the evil: and the measure undoubtedly 
ossessed the confidence of the public at 
arge. Things were now brought to a 
crisis: whoever doubted but an order 
from the court of directors, or an order 
from the House of Commons, might 
singly, but especially when connected, 
have been able to bring from India a ser- 
vant of the Company. No such thing. 
The experiment was made, and made with 


every prospect of success, on the side of 


this country. But who can estimate the 
influence of corruption, when supported 
by all the treasures of India? This power- 
ful and opulent country was evidently 


worsted in the struggle, and the sequel of 


the contest has proved, that the support 
Jrom home, however secret and mysterious 
in its operation, was nevertheless real, and 
always at hand to answer the basest pure 
poses, like prompt payment. 

The great question, therefore, under 
such a series of misconduct, still was, 
How were the natives affected—what were 
their hardships—in what manner were 
they to be relieved—from whom were 
they ultimately to expect assistance? Was 
there no door of mercy left open for so 
many millions of our fellow-creatures, who 
had Jong groaned under every species of 
the grossest oppression? Or were the 
whole British possessions in India formally 
proscribed by act of parliament, or con- 
signed, however, to the scourge of the 
men, whose outrages had already rendered 
the finest and most fertile provinces on 
earth one barren unhospitable solitude ? 
He now appeared in behalf of those In- 
dians, whom our barbarous policy had 
ruined and made desperate. Their griev- 
ances were unparalleled in history, and 
seemed to increase in proportion as they 
became unable to bear them. The Eng- 
lish establishment among them appeared 
to have no other object than to accumu- 
Jate their oppression and distress. Was 
such a monstrous abuse of power—such a 
desolating calamity—so enormous a mis- 
chief, to continue its operations without 
end or limitation? Where were the inno- 
cent sufferers to appeal? Their tyrants 
were evidently invested with new powers. 
Those, at least, by which so much damage 
had been done, were approved, and re- 
ceived such a protection from home, as 
was enough to make every individual In- 
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dian tremble for. his life, in proportion as 


his property rendered him an object of 
rapacity and destruction. And were men 


in such a predicament as this, to be under 
the necessity of demanding justice from 
the very i of their wrongs? Had 
they any thing like the mere forms of 
equity to expect from such as had injured 
them? Would not their heaviest com- 
plaints be treated as chimerical, and their 
most urgent petitions be rejected, as 
groundless and absurd ? 

The people of Quebec had just brought 
forward’ a petition ; their requisition would 
be heard; public justice demanded it in 
their name; and they wanted not friends 
in this country, who would faithfully re- 
present, enforce, and facilitate their claims. 
They, happy people! were not oppressed 
by a governor-general, over whom the 
British legislature had no power, whose 
friends, both in Britain and India, triumph- 
ed in the plenitude of authority, and whose 
inhuman and execrable measures pro- 
ceeded on full security of protection from 
home. No: they were connected with 
many who were determined to see them 
righted, who generously made their cause 
their own—who were even interested in 
taking their parts. But the natives of In- 
dia were universally abandoned to their 
fate: they had not only to struggle against 
the most dreadful odds, but were abso- 
lutely without friends or resource. Their 
riches were gone to make the fortunes of 
those, who now turned a deaf ear to all 
their complaints. Where was the friend 
of the minister, or the favourite of the 
British court, or the member of parlia- 
ment, whose influence promised success, 
who would stand up an advocate for the 
unfortunate Almass Ali Cawn? Alas! the 
situation and property of this man, like a 
great many of his countrymen, destroyed 
him, attracted the attention, stimulated 
the avarice, and brought down the ven- 
geance of the British on his head. The 
crime of having money was imputed to 
this unfortunate prince, which, like the sin 
against the Holy Ghost in Christian theo- 
logy, in India politics can never be for- 
given. It seemed impossible, in this in- 
stance, to plunder without murder. The 
bloody edict is therefore issued. Mark 
how soon the fatal science in that country 
is brought to perfection! No matter what 
is done, provided the manner of doing it 
be properly managed. Yet he had heard 
of a letter, and of a murder, or something 
very like it, recited in that letter; an ex- 
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tract of which had come to his hand. (| pany’s servants sat, the honorary sup- 
From this extract he learned that orders | porters of their own administration. He 


had been sent toarrest Almass Ali Cawn: 
but this gentleman-like business must be 
done in the most gentleman-like manner. 
The chief must be taken, and he must 
also be ‘ put to death ;’ but all this must be 
so contrived as to imply no ‘treachery.’ 
Here was honour of a very singular and 
nice description—plunder, peculation, and 
even assassination, without treachery ! 
Such was the extreme refinement which 
distinguished the cruelties of the Fast ! 
All possible delicacy was even to be shewn 
In the exercise of a ferocity, the foulest 
and the most atrocious that ever blackened 
the prostitution of usurped authority. The 


was not less extraordinary. ‘The precau- 
tion is no compliment to the sensibility, 
but to the cunning and pusillanimity of 
the mind with whom the bloody mandate 
originated. There were persons to whom 
such a circunistance might procure a 
handle of reproach or invective. On this 
account, let Almass Ali Cawn be deprived 
of his life with as little indecency as pas- 
sible. The proscription is absolute—he 


_ mnust die; but let his death be perpetrated 


honestly. 

This, however, was only one instance of 
many where the same wild and outrageous 
policy prevailed, and threatened an utter 
extermination of all our settlements in 
that part of the world. Every district al- 
most in India daily exhibited marks or 
specimens of the same inhumanity, and 
disclosed scenes of misery and degrada- 
tion, by means of our mismanagement, of 
which few Europeans could have any can- 
ception. And wk. had been done to 
check the ravages and ambition of the 
Company’s servants? Had government 
interfered to prevent or put an end to 
these extravagancies? Was there any 
probability of things assuming another or 
a milder aspect? Had the system framed 
and matured by the wisdom of the new 
parliament at home, or any Jate measures 
carried into execution by the supreme 
council abroad, given hopes of better 
things? He wished to God these and a 
thousand such, questions could be an- 
swered in the afirmative. He appealed 
to the treasury-bench, who had all un- 
doubtedly made themselves masters of the 
facts in debate. He would appeal to abench 
higher than the treasury-bench; he meant 
the Indian bench behind it, where the 
agents of the Company and of the Com- 


asked what the House and the whole 
world were left to conclude from that im- 
punity with which the most enormous 
transactions of those who had the good 
fortune to perpetrate them in India were 
treated? Could the House without horror 
and indignation recollect the barbarous 


7 


usage which two unfortunate princesses | 


had expetienced? The tale which the 
history of these ladies, the mother and 
grandmother of the vizier of Oude, dis- 
closed to Europe and to posterity, was 
enough to make children yet unborn blush 
for the rapacity and: brutality of their fa- 


' thers, as well as flush the cheeks of Britons 
reason of such extraordinary proccuiees 


for the flagitious conduct of their country- 
men. Were not the nearest relations of 
these illustrious women tempted to betray 
and ruin them? Were they not strip 
of their all, and reduced from the 

situations which the country afforded, to 
a state of penury and beggary? Were 
not these dreadful sufferings inflicted be- 
cause the women, who had on a former 
occasion smarted under that spirit of out- 


rage and rapacity which had stamped in . 


blood the atrocious footsteps of the In- 
dian government, apprehending a repeti- 


rst 


tion of the same depredations, assumed - 


the courage which became their danger, 
and defended themselves to the utmost of 
their power. This happened during our 
residentiary commission for the govern- 
ment of that country. They were be- 
reaved even of their jewels: their toilets, 
those altars of beauty, were sacrilegiously 
invaded, and the very ornaments of the 
sex foully purloined! No place, no pre- 
sence, not even that of majesty, was proof 
against the severe inquisition of the mer- 
cenary and the merciless. 

But where was all this immense booty ? 
Was it placed to account? No. Had it 
been occupied for investing any of the 
Company’s ships? No. Where, then, 
was it? Ought not some memorandum 
of it to exist? The fact was uncontro- 


vertible ; but the certain effect which it: 


was meant to produce, and which it did 
produce, seemed obliterated and vanished 
for ever. Need he tell the House that 
Mahomed Caun had written a letter on 
the ruin of his country, conceiving it his 
duty not to remain silent while a scene of 
ie distress presented itself to his view 
wherever he turned his eye. This pro- 
vince was not able to produce a twelfth 
of what it had done but a short time be- 
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fore. Here nature had lately bloomed in 
Juxuriance and bounty; the inhabitants 
had been rich, contented, and contributed 
their share to every burthen proposed with 
cheerfulness and satisfaction. Now, an 
armed force could not extort from them 
one-twelfth part of what they had then 
granted voluntarily. Could any man be 
at a loss to conjecture the reason of so 
rapid a declension, since it appeared in 
this instance that the revenues decreased 
In proportion to the violence and force 
employed in collecting them? 

e wished from his heart any one would 
contradict the facts stated with regard to 
this wretched country. Ieasons of state 
undoubtedly might be given in great 


abundance, and an apology made for 
every outrage which the strong could 
exercise over the weak; but facts were 
superior to sophistry, and would always 


speak for themselves. Was not this coun- 
try, prior to the dirty and miserable inter- 


ferences of English politics, so plentiful, 


so well cultivated, and so rich, as to de- 
serve the name of the Eden of the East ? 
There was nothing like its fertility and 


luxuriance in those barren situations where 
we existed. It exhibited to Europeans a 


new spectacle of nature putting forth all 
her strength. But where now was this 
beautiful paradise? It was no where to 


be found. This delightful spot, the joint 
effect of nature and art, the united work of 


God and man, was no more. The countr 

was extirpated. Haman Dowlah, the well- 
known appellation of Mr. Hastings in India, 
had reduced the whole to a waste, howling 
desert, where no human creature could 
exist. He challenged the abettors of such 
desolation to stand up and give him the lye. 
And how, or by what arguments, could a 
government be defended, under which 
such a series of irreparable, unexampled, 
and uncontrovertible miseries existed? 
He desired the Indian and Treasury- 
benches to look at Bengal, and to think 
with horror, that while we were forging 


“pew chains for the wretched natives of 


that place, Heaven was rescuing them 
from our machinations by a famine which 
raged at this very moment in the environs 
of Calcutta. He called upon Major Scott, 
Mr. Atkinson, and several of the Com- 
pany’s friends who sat behind the Trea- 
sury-bench, to contradict any of his state- 
ments. It was from a country thus pil- 
laged, depopulated, and deserted, hopes 
were entertained of retrieving the Com- 
pany’s afiai And those men, whose 
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dreadful delinquencies were notorious and 
unpardonable, were notwithstanding em- 
powered by the British government to 
act with more extensive authority than 
ever in that very capacity which they had 
already rendered the scourge of India and 
the opprobrium of England. These were 
the men who had promised a revenue 
equivalent to all the necessities of the 
Company, and the arrears due from it to 
this country. Was the House aware of 
the magnitude of the sum to be raised, 
and of the situation of that country which 
was to produce it? In what state could 
they suppose that empire in which a famine 
reached, in its dreadful progress, the very 
gates of the capital? There was, he knew, 
&@ committee watching the causes and ef- 
fects of this dismal calamity, called the 
Committee of Famine: but this was no 
matter of surprise to him. The policy 
which had for some time prevailed in 
Bengal, was adequate to the greatest evils 
which could befal its miserable inhabitants. 
That country was not more populous than 
this. There were, according to the best 
calculation that could be obtained, nearly 
the same number of inhabitants in both. 
Here, however, the duty on salt exceeded 
very little the sum of 250,000/.; but there 
it produced just twice that sum. The 
same sort of standard was in general ap- 
plicable to every article of revenue. What- 
ever .taxes we paid, it seemed to be the 
fgets of our Indian governors to impose 


8 
the double of that burthen on their sub- 


jects. Their land tax, where ours was 


only four, was not less than eight shillings 
in the pound. And what but a passion of 
the most flagitious rapacity could be the 
cause of such an enormous exaction. It 
was not, he found at last, altogether pos- . 
sible for either the Company or the legis- 
lature to overlook such a system of de- 
linquency. Some remains of decency 
compelled them. to make occasional re- 
monstrances on the subjects where their 
servants had incurred most blame. The 
orders which they issued were therefore 
replete with the best advice. Never did 
he see more sound morality than in these. 
In theory their sentiments were divine ; 
but in ‘heir conduct how literally and 
awfully had the medal been reversed. 
He had read somewhere, that “ great 
were the company of preachers.” He 
was sorry their labours had not been more 
successful, as most of the miseries they 
had brought on a harmless people, origi- 
nated in their preaching when they ought 
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to have commanded. Looking at Mr. 
Dundas, he exclaimed, that «* Saul too 
was among the prophets;’ but he had 
proved one of those whose doctrines had 
‘a savour of death unto death, and not 
of life unto life.” 

What, then, was to be the end of all 
this? It was now too plain the British le- 
gislature would not interfere for the salva- 
tion or relief of people who had never in- 
jured them, though injured by them in 
the foulest manner. They would, how- 
. ever, find redress where neither the Com- 
pany nor this country could prevent an 
attention to their wrongs; crimes which 
involved the sufferings, the ruin not of 
individuals only, but of nations and em- 
pires, could not ultimately escape the 
righteous judgment of God. The guilt and 
devastations we had carried into a country 
with which we had no concern, would be 
regarded as an insult on his conduct, who 
had the hearts of kings, of ministers, and 
of societies in his hand. In all these trans- 
actions he saw an over-ruling Providence 
making such arrangements as should render 
it utterly impracticable for the criminal, 
however barricaded with power, however 
loaded with wealth, however extolled by 
flattery, finally to escape. A cry for 
vengeance had gone forth and reached his 
ears, who never could be inattentive to 
the distresses of his creatures; and we 
could expect as little mercy from him as 
we had shewn to them. We were still 
more in his power than the poor Indians 
were in ours. Should he but withdraw 
his finger, we should become as little 
among the nations as ever we were great. 
Did we not already exhibit marks of this 
awful dereliction? Yes. The country was 
devoted to destruction: that House, the 
venerable palladium of its liberties, was an- 
nibilated: the constitution bad received a 
shock, which it would never recover: the 
empire was mutilated, and its very credit 
tottered to the foundation. These were 
symptoms of a dissolution at hand. The 
decree was fixed; and as certainly as we 
had regarded the sufferings and grievances 
of the Indians without mercy, our punish- 
ment would come without mitigation. 
What are these men, said he, pointing to 
‘the Treasury-bench? Are ‘they not the 
ministers of vengeance to a guilty, a de- 

rated and unthinking nation? Yes. 
They are literally the executioners of that 
and irreversible verdict which is 
registered in Heaven against us, and com- 
missioned by the Great Sovereign of the 
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world, who hath destined them his scourge, 
in loading with such a series of oppressive 
taxes as have no example, a people whose 
say abun hie ambition have rendered them 
infamous in both extremities of the globe. 
He concluded this part of his speech with 
moving, ‘“‘ That there be laid before this 
House copies of all letters, instructions, 
or minutes, relative to the seizure of the 
person of a native of India, resident in 
the country of Oude, called Almas Ali 
Cawn, and for putting the said native to 
death.” — 

Major Scott seconded the motion, and 
hoped the House would suffer it to pass. 
He hoped the instructions given by Mr. 
Hastings to Mr. Bristow, the paper to 
which the hon. gentleman alluded would 
be produced, and then the House would 
see how completely the hon. gentleman 
had been misinformed, when he said that 
Mr. Hastings had authorized or recom- 
mended the murder of any man. Those 
instructions were given in Mr. Hastings’s 
name, with the knowledge and concur- 
rence of the supreme council. He had 
great pleasure in easing the apprehensions 
of the hon. gentleman, as to the famine 
which he had stated to have prevailed in 
Oude and Bengal. There had been a 
very grievous famine in the districts of 
Agra and Lahore, and about Dehli; but 
in those countries we had no concern or 
influence. Great alarm did prevail both 
in Oude and Bengal; but very providen- 
tially a great quantity of rain fell in Oude, 
in January, which had saved the wheat 
harvest, on which the inhabitants gene- 
rally subsisted. In Bengal every fear of 
a famine wasat an end. With respect to 
the monopoly on salt, he could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that the price was neither 
grievous nor oppressive, and lower than 
the average price for the last twenty years, 
though it produced above 500,000/. a year 
to the Company. He begged to say a 
word or two of the Reports of the select 
committee. He assured the hon. gentle- 
man, that he had complained to general 
Smith in 1782, that his evidence had 
been garbled. There was nothing he so 
earnestly wished as a consideration of 
these Keports by parliament: but had 
they not both appealed to the public, and 
had not the public determined against 
the hon. gentleman? He knew, the major 
said, the respect that was due to Reports 
of that House, and God forbid that he 
should presume to speak of them im- 
properly: but the pamphlets which were 
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published by Mr. Debrett, under the title 
of the 9th and 11th Reports, he had called 
false and scandalous libels, and he had 
proved them to be so. As to what the 
hon. gentleman had said of Oude, he had 
the satisfaction to inform him, that the 
residency was completely withdrawn, and 
that the vizier had given the security of 
Lala Buccherage and other bankers, for 
the complete payment of the Company's 
balances at stated periods. He had also 
the pleasure to inform the hon. gentleman, 
that the mother and grandmother of the 
vizier were on the most intimate terms 
with him, that their jaghires were restored 
to them, and that there was not the 
smallest idea of plundering them. 

Mr. Burke declared the hon. gentleman 
had confirmed every word he had said. 
The famine which he had mentioned, was 
established beyond a controversy, by the 
best authority which could be obtained, 
and the fact could not be allowed without 
admitting the existence of those causes 
which unavoidably produced it. The 
hon. gentleman had also, in effect, con- 
fessed the government to have been so 
bad, that they were obliged to return it 
into the hands of its original owners, as 
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themselves: but the wretched people, 
from whose territories they had withdrawn 
their resident, ney took care to make the 
prey of usury. hat else was meant by 
the security of bankers to guarantee the 
Company’s acquisitions? He desircd to 
be corrected if he misstated any particu- 
lars; but he acted on information which 
he knew to be sound, and every fact he 
advanced would thus reach the public ear 
under the sanction of the hon. gentleman’s 
testimony. He was by no means con- 
scious that the hon. gentleman’s evidence 
was garbled or stated in any degree in- 
correctly: but if he thought it was, his 
redress was open. Why did he not com- 
be to the House? He had a right to 

ave made such an appeal. The House 
would have taken up his cause, and the 
matter undergone a fresh investigation. 
Every one knew, that in framing reports 
of committees, it was not customary to 
state the entire evidence of every witness, 
but that part only which was most appli- 
cable to the point for which it was ad- 
duced; and whenever any doubt arose 
about the fairness of selection, the prac- 
tice had always been to refer to the mi- 
nutes. The bon. gentleman might there- 
fore, if he chose, move for the minutes 
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then; by them he was ready to abide. 
But he foresaw all those general and vague 
charges were only meant to blunt the 
force of his statements, and to hold up a 
specious but unmeaning language to the 
public. He received with readiness and 
satisfaction the challenge which had been 
given on the subject of the Reports. It 
was easier to say they were false, than to 
prove it. Hesuspected the attempt would 
go ne farther. It was not necessary. It 
might be impolitic. The multitude were 
not always in a capacity to distinguish 
between assertion and argument. He 
owned the Reports were libels, and libels 
of the bitterest sort, as they contained 
nothing but truths that were equally me- 
lancholy and alarming to the credit of 
this country. He had been urged to ap- 
peal to the public; this appeal he was not 
much inclined to make: the public were 
perhaps more disposed to listen to the 
hon. gentleman than to him, and he was 
averse to be tried by a tribunal which 
could give no judgment; but he de- 
manded the judgment of the House, and 
the House only could come to a decision 
on the point. It was the cause of the 
House: the House were much more in- 
terested in the .issue than he was, or any 
individual could be; and he was perfectly 
indifferent to the opinion of coffee-houses 
and newspapers. 3 

The papers were ordered, as were also, 
‘*¢ Copies of all letters relative to any de- 
mand of money, or orders to take the 
same from the mother and grandmother 
of the Soubah of Oude, since the Ist of 
January 1782.” Mr. Burke then moved 
for “* An account of the produce of the 
sale of the jewels and other effects of the 
mother and grandmother of the Soubah 
of Oude, together with the account sales.” 

Mr. Fitt said, if the hon. gentleman 
went on in that manner, making motions 
for which there were no parliamentary 
grounds, there would be no end to it. 
How did that House, as a House of Par- 
liament, know the fact, that any jewels 
or any valuables were taken from the 
mother and grandmother of the vizier of 
Oude? And if the motion passed, what 
was the proper office to expect such an 
account from? To relieve the House from 
the difficulties into which the motion 
would throw it, he said, he would move 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Burke was astonished at tle conduct - 
of the minister ; it was absurd, though not 
unaccountable. The right hon. gentleman 
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had not given him time to state his grounds, 
for grounds he had, and would state. He 
did hope a time of reckoning would yet 
coine, when he should be heard, and heard 
with a decency which the subject deserved. 
But the House of Commons was lost; 
its dignity, its energy, its utility, was no 
more. Dil they imagine, because every 
thing went as they wished at present, the 
world was blind, or posterity would be 
blind to the evils they thus entailed on 
their country? The insensibility of govern- 
ment to the foul enormities lately perpe- 
trated, and now perpetrating by our coun- 
trymen in the East, was shocking. He 
deprecated the day the knowledge of them 
had ever come to his mind. The miser- 
able objects it exhibited, countries extir- 
pated, provinces depop: lated, cities and 
nations all overwhelmed in one mass of 
destruction, constantly preyed upon his 
peace, and by night and day dwelt on his 
Imagination. To relieve that devoted 
country from some of the many enormities 
under which it had groaned so many years, 
he had toiled many an hour, when others 
were amusing themselves in a way which 
was likely to serve them more substantially 
than his labours, however assiduous and 
unremitted, ever had served him, er ever 
would. But the cries of the native Indians 
were never out of his ears; their distresses 
roused his whole soul, and had kept him 
busy when those who now sneered at his ear- 
nestness and sensibility were much more 
agreeably engaged. The facts related in 
pope which, under the direction of par- 
lament, he was obliged to read, had left 
on his mind such an impression of horror, 
as had frequently deprived him of sleep ; 
he was consequently desirous of seeing a 
conclusion to such barbarities and such 
details, as the most savage or hardest heart 
could scarcely read without shuddering. 
To put a stop to peculation, to tyranny, 
and to robberies and assassinations of the 
most daring and shameiess description, he 
had exerted all his faculties; he was fully 
comnitted; his character was before the 
public: he risked all the little popularity 
which his labours had. procured from a 
grateful public. It was in hopes of breaking 
thespirit, or checking the operations of that 
inhuman system, that he had so frequently 
and so patiently submitted to the scorn 
and derision of the House and of the 
world.—Observing Mr. Macnamara, Mr. 
Rolle, Mr. Grenville, and others, laughing 
at his serious apprehensions, he said, the 
subject was a fit subject tor levity —Millions 
{ VOL. XXIV. J 
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of innocent individuals had been made the 
victims of our indiscretion, and what 
reason had he to complain being made the 

butt of juvenile statesmen; who, lke a 
young emperor, of as much sense, and 
perhaps more sensibility than they, though 

in one unguarded moment he fiddled at 
the fire which he had kindled in the me- 

tropolis of the universe, could affect to be 

merry at recitals which ought to make 

them pale. He, for his own part, thought 

the dreadful procedure of Providence was 

so strongly and obviously marked, as to 

have escaped no man but those who wished 

not to observe it. He believed from his 

heart, the vengeance of Heaven tobe raised 

against this country. By authorising the , 
massacres which had been so foully per- 

petrated and repeated in India, Britain was 

now become a land of blood. Much inno- 
cent blood had been shed, and he doubted 

was still shedding. But an avenger would 

certainly appear and plead the cause of 
the wronged with those who had wronged 

them. Yes, the arm of God was abroad. 

His rightcous visitation was already begun, 

and who could tell where it might end? 

He knew with accuracy how to discrimi- 

nate the good from the bad, those who 

had, from those who had not, imbrued 

their hands in the blood of their fellow 

creatures. The instruments of his wrath 

were infinite, and would be exercised with- 

out ceasing, till the redress of the wretched, 

and the punishment of the oppressors 

were completed. This great work Pro- 

vidence was visibly carrying on against 

a country, who, by its crooked policy, had 

ripened itself for destruction. What were 

the infatuation which seized us so gene-, 
rally, the debt which hung about our neck, 

with a weight which precipitated our 

downfal; our want of union, our want of 
principle, and our want of consequence, 

but certain indications of a malediction 

which the dreadful wretchedness we had 

entailed on a people much better than we, 

had brought at Jast on our own hands? 

Aiter enforcing those beautiful and affect- 

ing sentiments, by a variety of pertinent 

and splendid passages from some of the 

Latin classics, nothing, he said, could be - 
more striking and apposite than the fol- 
lowing lines of our own poet: 


“©O wrelched guardians of a charge too good | 

Ye mean deserters of your brother's blood ! 
Know, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives and thus your children fall 
On all the line a sudden vengeance wails, 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates ; 
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There passengers shall stand, and pointing, say, 
While the long funerals blacken all the way, 

Lo! these were they, whose souls the faries steel’d, 
And curs'd with hearts unknowing how to yield : 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools und pageants of a day. 

So perish all, whose breast ne’cr learnt to glow, 
For others good, or melt at others woe !” 


The hon. gentleman had answered these 
allegations—but how? His answers were 
before the public, and the public would 
judge. ‘The reports of the committee had 
all their vouchers. The validity of these 
challenged the attention of the House and 
of the public at large under the sanction 
of parliament. Their reality had been 
impeached indeed, but impeached in a 
way which evidently shewed the impeach- 
ment was only made to serve a purpose, 
but never meant to provoke atrial. This 
was the great object of his wishes. Oh! 
he exclaimed, what would he not risk to 
find all the scenes of horror, to which no 
description was equal, but which were 
recited in those Reports, nothing but a 
fiction? He wished it for the honour of 
humanity; from sympathy to millions of 
hopeless individuals, and especially from 
an anxiety which he had long felt, to 
retrieve this House, this country, this 
- generation, and even this Company, from 
infamy and execration. Why would not 
those men who had avowed so unequivo- 
cally convictions of their own falsehoods, 
come forward, and authenticate their alle- 
gations? He would meet them with ala- 
crity on the spot, and in the moment he 
was prepared to put the truths of every 
statement contained in 17 volumes of Re- 
portstothetest. Where was the man who 
would take him at hisword? He disclaimed 
all obstinacy of opinion. No member in 
the House would be more happy in the 
issue, shiould he fail in supporting his alle- 
gations, than he would be. It would, in 
fuct, be to him a discovery more precious 
and grateful than the discovery of a new 
world. Why did not they who possessed 
the secret, In compassion to mankind reveal 
it? ‘To this precise, but desirable object, 
all his endeavours went. Did they not, 
therefore, deserve to be seconded ? 

Much was said in the House, which 
tended to propagate an opinion that no- 
thing was wrong in our India government. 
He was eager to find such an opinion well 
established. Nothing was more likely to 
decide so material a question as a revisal 
of what had. been reported, after three 
years laborious diligence, by committees 
appointed for the sole purpose of arranging 
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all the materials which had been pro- 
duced on the subject. But whenever 
he urged the point, a thousand apologies 
were made, and his motions over-ruled. 
The order of the day was the only an- 
swer he could obtain to the most ob- 
vious and pertinent question he could put. 
Indeed the order of the day had its effect 
within these walls ; but would the order of 
the day satisfy the world? Would the 
erder of the day wipe away the disgrace 
which branded the character of the na- 
tion? Would the order of the day rescue 
the minister from reproach for thus assi- 
duously avoiding all inquiry into the 
grievances of India? To these ends the 
order of the day was not adequate; but 
the order of the day, while the Company 
had so many of their friends in the House, 
would always be able to suppress disagree- 
able truths, to screen a notorious delin- 
quency, and, by a shocking medley of 
sophistry, impudence, and vague declama- 
tion, impose on the people of England, 
and keep them in the dark. He could 
excuse an hon. gentleman (major Scott) 
for the part he took in the contest. He 
avowed an agency which required fidelity, 
and he had always given him credit for his 
indefatigable exertions and honour in thus 
faithfully and openly adhering to the in- 
terest of his principal: but surely the same 
obligation did not extend to the House in 
general. How was he to account for the 
insensibility of the young minister, who, 
at a time of life when compassion was 
in its prime, regarded the sutterers of 
India with so much indifference? He, 
more than any other, could aftord them 
redress. The majoritics which had, during 
the present session, so ably supported his 
measures, were compctent to the object. 
The other House was wholly his own. He 
could not doubt but his heart would go 
with him. The right hon. gentleman had 
none of those connexions to struggle with 
which bound the hon. major: he had 
surely undertaken no agency, which it 
would be dishonour in any degree to re 
linquish. He did not represent, as per- 
sonal, any great man, whom it might be 
dangerous to abandon or offend. The 
hon. gentleman, who filled this respectable 
situation, had executed his trust com- 
pletely; and more ample powers had never 
been given to any man; for it seems his 
commission enabled him to do every thing 
except one, and that single exception was, 
that he should not resign his government 
of Bengal. It astonished him to recol- 
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lect the process, or, rather, the farce, 
which this man had exhibited to his coun- 
trymen for many years. The moment he 
is ordered to return, his friends all pledge 
themselves for his obedience. But still it 
has happened, and probably always will 
happen, at least till his object is perfectly 
obtained, that something invariably inter- 
feres, which renders his compliance with 
the command of bis masters, and even the 
authority of this House, impracticable. 
Beyond this limitation, it was now obvious, 
the powers he delegated did not extend ; 
and it was folly, after what had passed, not 
to see that the whole was the effect of 
system. It discovered to the world to 
what lengths this very extraordinary 
agency went. It accounted for the hon. 
gentleman’s conduct; but who would say 
that it had any influence on the minister ? 
No: he was left to the freedom of his own 
will, His virtues, the consolation and 
hope of his countrymen, were not un- 
known. His friends hailed him as the 
saviour, protector, and champion of the 
constitution. What was there inconsistent 
with the qualities so frequently ascribed to 
him, as @ man and a statesman, in re- 
dressing the grievances of many millions of 
peoples who had no other prospect of re- 
ief? Humanity and the constitution 
were both on the side of the sufferers, and 
would co-operate with every effort he 
should make to relievethem. Here stand 
the accuser and the accused—the latter by 
his agent, by his friends, and by his mas- 
’ ters (the directors), had pleaded not guilty. 
If any confidence was due to repeated and 
solemn declarations, he was ready, by 
these means, to disprove the charge. The 
judge (Mr. Pitt) sat on the bench, and 
was urged by every consideration which 
could affect the human heart, to give ver- 
dict on the cause. The indictment had no 
other evidence than those reports, which 
had been so seriously und frequently re- 
probated as spurious, vindictive, and incon- 
clusive: but even by these, such as they 
were, he was prepared to stand or fall. 
Every thing, therefore, was ready, and he 
would protest against any farther procras- 
tination, in a business of such importance. 
He had no objection to a re-examination 
‘of the Reports by a committee appointed 
for that purpose; or to the institution of 
an inquiry into the conduct, which these 
Reports had so explicitly criminated. 
The great God, whose beautiful works, 
the finest countries in India, were de- 
faced, were mangled and laid waste, de- 
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manded a trial of Haman Ul! Dowlah— 
man, who had been reduced to beggary, 
with all its concomitant wretchedness, 
called loud for justice. Great Britain, 
whose character and honour had received 
an indelible stain, waited the issue with 
solicitude and suspense! It became the 
minister of a great and generous nation, 
instead of laughing at the miseries of his 
fellow-creatures, to regard these import- 
ant calls with all his attention. 

Good God! he exclaimed, what must 
the whole world think of a young man, 
who could hear of oppression, peculation, 
rapine, and even murder, not with in- 
sensibility only, but with levity—with 
laughter! Whatever sport it was to the 
‘Treasury-bench, it was, he could assure 
them, no sport to the poor helpless men, 
who daily saw the effects of their industry, 
the means of their subsistence, extorted 
from them, and their families reduced to 
abjection and want. Why, then, did they 
not either bring such an enormous delin- 
quent to justice, or legally disprove the 

elinquency with which he stood charged 
in the face of the public? He disclaimed 
every feeling of personal pique or aversion. 
Mr. Hastings had never injured or offended 
him. He possessed many qualities, of 
which he was as ready as any man to avow 
his admiration. He entered on the select 
committee with sucha manifest partiality 
for this man, that the friends of sir Elijah 
Impey often upbraided him for the preiu- 
dice which they thought he entertained in 
his favour. He had been, like many of 
his betters, dazzled with the constant pa- 
negyrics which attended the mention of 
his name. But the huge volumes of evi- 
dence which came under his inspection, 
effected a complete revolution in all his 
ideas of this celebrated character. The 
inquiries, which he thought it his duty to 
make, were laborious, and he soon foresaw 
would certainly subject him to a world of 
obloquy and invidious remark. He per- 
severed, however; and what was the re- 
sult? He found that plunder, murder, 
and desolation, had been systematically 
pursued; that the policy of India aimed 
only at rapacity; that no means, however 
foul and atrocious, which could facilitate 
this end, were omitted ; and that the per- 
petrators of all these enormities, instead of 
being called to anaccount for their actions, 
were supported, protected, and cherished 
by those whose duty it was to prosecute 
and to punish them. He could not, 
therefore, but look upon Mr. Hastings 
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as the scourge of India. It was his duty, 
aud the duty of every man who thought 
and felt as he did, to deliver, if possible, 
any part of God’s creation from such a 
scourge. His efforts he found were much 
too weak, though as strong as he could 
make them. This dreadful-Colossus was 
not to be shaken by any individual. He 
jorded it over every thing that was great 
and powerful and good in India, and in 
England. What was the present House 
of Commons but an engine to sanction 
whatever this daring man should do? But 
though the poor Indians were still destined 
to remain a prey to the governor. general ; 
though in defending their cause against a 
power, which even parliament dared not, 
could not pull down, he had exposed him- 
self to such a torrent of reproach and ob- 
loquy, as aflorded his enemies a momentary 
triumph; though every thing he had said 
was misconstrucd to feed the deception of 
the moment, he had this satisfaction to 
sweeten the cup of disappointment, that 
he had fought the battle of humanity ; 
and that, asa British subject, he had la- 
boured, though in vain, to rescue from 
ignominy and abhorrence the British name. 

Mr. Dempster said, that he had accom- 
panied, though not with equal assiduity, 
the hon. gentleman through a long inves- 
tigation of India aflairs. When he had 
commenced his inquiries on this subject, 
he had, perhaps, felt a prejudice against 
Mr. Hastings: he was, however, frank to 
own, that that prepossession had subse- 
quently abated. The sentiments, how- 
ever, of his hon. friend had been diame. 
trically opposite to his. He had originally 
conceived well of Mr. Hastings; but that 
conception had since been extinguished, 
and had given way to a series of different 
impressions. l¢ had the highest opinion 
of the honour and integrity of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and to him alone he imputed the sal- 
vation of India. He wished, for the ho- 
nour of Mr. Tastings, if he was innocent, 
and for the justice of the country, if he 
was cuilty, that an inquiry were established 
respecting him, and he was sure the hon. 
major wished for an inquiry as earnestly 
as he did. He would, therefore, concur 
on these principles in any measures which 
were likely to accomplish this end. 

Mr. Burke rose to speak; but there was 
a loud and continucd clamour in opposi- 
tion to him. 

Mr. Grenville said, that he was astonish- 
ed that the hon. gentleman should press. 
himself so frequently on the House; it was 
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contrary to all rule, and if tolerated, 
was an end of all debate. 

Mr. Burke said, that he wished only to 
explain what he-had thrown out. 

The order of the day was then called 
for, and the usual] motion made, that the 
Speaker do leave the chair. 

Mr. Burke then observed, that as this 
was a new motion, he had a title to ex- 
press his sentiments on it; and he could 
not do this without previously remarking 
the rather indecent manner ie which the 
order of the House had been enforced, re- 
specting him, by a young member (Mr. 
Grenville ) who sat opposite to him. There 
was, perhaps, a respect to years, which was 
not unbecoming a young man. He was 
now in order to insist, that every thing he 
had said concerning the outrages in India 
wastrue. He denied having exaggerated 
a single circumstance; and protested, that 
exaggeration, with regard to the facts in 
discussion, was impossible. But this was the 
only mode by which his argument was to 
be attacked. It was always thus his rea- 
soning was invalidated by general insinua- 
tion and surmise, which, like a stone in 
the hand of a David, might demolish the 
greatest giant on earth. It wasa weapon, 
which, as any one might wield with suc- 
cess, no man—no reasoning could repel. 
He hoped, therefore, no honourable gen- 
tleman could expect he would fight them 
at such fearful odds. He had no general 
assertions to make; the subject on which 
he made his stand, was incapable of insi- 
nuation. He stood committed—the Re- 
ports stood committed—the governor-ge- 
neral stood committed. The contest was 
now reduced to a few simple facts, which 
the meanest understanding could compre- 
hend as well as the most accomplished. 
And [laying his hand ona volume of the 
Reports which lay on the table] I swear, 
said he, by this book, that the wrongs done 
to humanity in the eastern world, shall be 
avenged on those who have inflicted them: 
they will find, when the measure of their 
iniquity is full, that Providence was not 
asleep. The wrath of Heaven will sooner 
or later fall upon a nation, that suffers, 
with impunity, its rulers thus to oppress 
the weak and innocent. We had already 
lost one empire, perhaps, as a punishment 


there 


for the cruelties authorized in another. . 


And men might exert their ingenuities in 
qualifying facts as they pleased, but there 
was only one standard by which the Judge 
of all the earth would try them. It was 
not whether the interest of the Last India 
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Company made them necessary, but whe- 
ther they coincided with the prior interests 
of humanity, of substantial justice, with 
those rights which were paramount to all 
others, Ele declared he had no manner of 
concern with the character of Mr. Hastings. 
The question was not, whether he wasa good 
father, a good husband, or a good friend; 
but whether he made a good governor ; 
and whether those under his government 
were happy or miserable. He said, as he 
had not on that day been permitted to go 
on in a string of motions which he had 
proposed to submit to the House,. he 
would now read them as part of his speech 
to the House. Here he read a long string 
of motions, all tending to introduce in- 
quiry respecting the peculations and out- 
rages committed in India. These, he said, 
he would bring forward at another period, 
when he hoped they would not be pre- 
cluded by an incessant clamour for the 
order of the day; and he particularly ob- 
served, that it was hard a minister should 
oppose an inquiry, when the hon, major 
seemed s0 very desirous that it should im- 
mediately take place. 

Mr. Grenville expressed his surprise at 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman. 
If he expected that his deference for him, 
or for age, was paramount to his venera- 
tion for the rules of the House, he was 
egregiously mistaken. In doing what he 
did, he had only discharged his duty as a 
member. . 

The order of the day was read, which 
put a period to the debate. 


Debate in the Commons relative to Navy 
Bills, Ordnance Debentures, §c.] July 
28. The House having resolved into a 
Committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Pitt said, he had proposed to sub- 
mit to the committee some alterations in 
the terms on which he intended to treat 
with the holders of navy and ordnance 
bills; he was willing, as far as he could 
with justice to the public, to meet the 
complaints of the gentlemen concerned, 
and afford them all the relief they reason- 
ably could expect. He did not, by this, 
mean to give up the former principle of 
dealing with them: this, as far as he could 
‘ weigh it, he found to be just; and as far 
as he recollected, there was no opposition 
given to it the day he first opened it to the 
House. He then proceeded to state the 
advantages which he intended should be 
added to those he proposed on a former 
jday to the holder of Bills, which were no 
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more than an addition of one per cent. to 
each class; and as to the holders of ord- 
nance bills, he thought that they ought to 
have interest on their debts after they 
were 15 months. It was alleged that the 
hardship in the navy bill-holders was ex- 
ceeding great from the terms proposed’ 
he would answer this objection, by saying 
that the discount which these gentlemen 
were satisfied to allow on these bills, put 
in comparison with what was now held out 
to them, was evidently an equivalent on 
either side; for these gentlemen knew, 
from past experience, what terms they 
must stand on with the public, who were 
not obliged to pay them at any particular 
or stated period, though they were also 
bound not to let the demand run out to an 
unreasonable length; their security was 
the same as ever had been in that line for 
which the faith of parliament was pledged; 
he therefore relied that no opposition would 
be made to a review of this business, which 
was carried so favourably when it was first 
Introduced : 

Mr. Fox said, that during the bringing 
forward of the laté taxes, he had been ab- 
sent from the House. He had absented 
himself upon principle; that though he 
might not be able to annoys of the mea- 
sures which had been adopted, he did not 
at the same time think himself authorized 
to condemn them, or to give them oppo- 
sition, unless he had been ready to suggest 
others less distressing to the subject, He 
congratulated the right hon. gentleman on. 
his having relinquished modes of taxation 
which the sentiments of mercantile and 
manufacturing communities had so heartily 
disapproved. Having said this, he went 
into a long examination of the scheme of 
the payment of the navy bills, which was 
under the consideration of the House. 
He laid it down as a sacred maxim, that 
in all circumstances, a sacred adherence 
to national credit was absolutely requisite. 
He would however be bold to observe, 
that the mode proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman aimed a blow at the public faith 
of the country. According to the regula- 
tions established for the payment of the 
navy, every bill-holder was to be satisfied 
agreeably to the priority of his claim: but 
supposing that one-of these bill-holders, 
from an apprehension of injury to his pro- 
perty, should decline accepting the pro- 
posals of the right hon. gentleman, what 
would be the consequence? Would the 
right hon. gentleman compel him to terms? 
And if he did not close with him on his 
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proposals, would he break the public en- 
gagement with him by paying off others, 
who from different conceptions of his 
scheme, though possessed only of a poste- 
rior title to payment, might be induced te 
close with the terms proposed? This 
would surely be violating the faith of con- 
tract, and injuring the public credit. This 
was surely a case which could be figured ; 
it might be called an extreme instance, 
but it was a supposition on which he was 
entitled to argue till such time as he was 
unreasoned on it. He then went into the 
discussion of the difference proposed to be 
_ established of three per cent. betwixt 
those of the first and second classes, as an 
exception to the others. He stated, that 
no proposal similar to the present, in 
which the faith of the nation was so essen- 
tially involved, had ever been made in any 
former period. He contended, that the 
offers made to the bill-holders were not 
inducements, but compulsions: they were 
compulgions of such a nature as ought to 
intimidate the right hon. gentleman. Did 
he know the sentiments of the parties 
with whom he was to deal ? Was he aware 
of the consequences of their rejecting 
his terms, or even accepting them under 
the circumstances of partiality? In this 
event the public faith would be violated, 
for individuals would surely be deprived of 
those rights, for the inviolable preserva- 
tion of which the national faith was un- 
questionably pledged. He alluded to the 
mode practised respecting the payment 
of the navy bills at the conclusion of the 
last war. ‘Those who refused the offers 
made them by government, were paid at 
par. He would therefore contend, that if 
some such mode were not adopted in the 
present instance, to sanction the scheme, 
it would form the first impeachment that 
had ever been directed against our na- 
tional faith. He asked what it was that 
had given us distinction amongst the other 
powers of Europe? Was it not the purity 
and reputation of our credit? It was this 
that had conciliated confidence from every 
quarter, and furnished us with those re- 
sources which were the foundations of our 
distinction and of our grandeur. Why 
were taxes imposed? Why was the subject 
burthened? Was it not to support the 
national credit? Shake this pillar of the 
state, destroy it even in speculation, and 
that fabric which had existed by ifs justice 
for so many ages, that fabric, which was 
the admiration of surrounding nations, 
would drop into ruin. 
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Mr. Pitt agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman precisely in his ideas respecting 
the public credit. He differed, however, 
from him in the application of his reason- 
ings to the present point. He contended 
that there was no intention to deprive in- 
dividuals of their rights, or to compel 
them to accept of offers which could not 
be justified on the principles of equity. 
He asserted that the price which he had 
proposed had been adopted at the conclu- 
sion of the last and former wars, and dif- 
fered in no respect from its circumstances, 
This was at least some satisfaction, as it 
tended to convince the committee, that 
there was no proposed innovation of right. 
He Pacsioned whether the case on which 
the right hon. gentleman had reasoned was 
even supposable. He insisted that na- 
tional convenience and credit were never 
to be separated. He hoped therefore that 
on these grounds, the right hon. gentle- 
man would see no absurdity in his plan, 
more especially as a composition bill of a 
similar nature had been passed at the con- 
clusion of the last war. 

Mr. Fox still insisted, that paying the 
posterior bill-holder betore the anterior, 
was an infraction of an engagement, in- 
compatible with the justice of this coun- 
try. The scheme which he had suggested, 
of paying all off at par, was surely prefer- 
able. The right hon. gentleman had ad- 
verted to the India Bill. He would not 
have troubled the committee on that sub- 
ject, if he had not turned their attention 
to it. He could not, however, help re- 
marking that that Bill, amended as it now 
was, had only served to confirm his belief 
of a truth, which his acquaintance with 
India matters had originally impressed 
him, that there was no alternative, but 
either to invest others with a right of ma- 
nagement of the concerns of the Company, 
or to leave them in the hands of those 
persons who had been accessary to mea- 
sures which were the sources of all those 
evils which had introduced ruin into their 
affairs. By the regulations about to be 
established, these persons were stul invest- 
ed with their former powers; and he was 
afraid that this country had nothing to 
look for but the continuation of all those 
evils which had disgraced its character, 
and that the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
Ikast were still to be exposed to all the 
barbarities which had rendered the name 
of Britons among them infamous and de- 
tested. He prayed to God that he might 
be mistaken on this subject ; but such were 
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his impressions, that he could not suppress 
them, even in this period of business, to 
the committee. 

Mr. Hussey strongly objected to the 
postponement of the payment of the navy 
bills for two years. He was clearly of 
Opinion that government ought to dis- 
charge them at once, as the sum they 
proposed to save by thus deferring the 
payment would be trifling in the extreme. 

Mr. Hammet also condemned the pro- 
position; he said that the bill-holders 
would be sufferers by it to a very great 
degree. . 

Lord North wished his right hon. friend 
would not take the sense of the committee 
on the proposition, as the consequences of 
such a step might be disagreeable. A 
resolution had already passed the com- 
mittee on a former day, and a bil] had 
been ordered in upon it, for granting 
much less advantageous terms to the bill- 
holders than the present; if this, there- 
fore, should be negatived, the former 
must remain in force, to which probably 
these gentlemen would not agree; and 
then they would expect to be paid off at 
par, to the great inconvenience of the 
public. 

Mr. Fox consented, and the question 
was put and carried. 


August 6. The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of ways and means, 

Mr. H. Thornton moved, that the peti- 
tion from the navy bill-holders might be 
referred to the committee. He stated, 
that the objections made by the peti- 
tioners to Mr. Pitt’s scheme rested on 
three. distinct grounds. He said, they 
consisted of their dislike of the idea of 
certain discounts to be made in the dif- 
ferent classes of bills, of their complaints 
of the hardship of having the new stock 
estimated to them at 93, when in fact the 
price in the market was no more than 91, 
and of their not considering the clause, 
providing that the 5 per cent. should not 
be redcemed till 25 millions of the $ per 
cents were paid off, as any great advan- 
tage. He saw no absolute necessity for 
an option being given to navy bill-holders. 
The profit made upon navy bills during 
the whole time of the late war had been 
9 per cent. upon an average, and there- 
fore it was not unreasonable for the pre- 
sent holders to expect to make as much. 
He stated, that navy bills were held and 
dealt in chiefly by mercantile persons, and 
that consequently the profits of navy bills 
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were governed rather by the ordinary size 
of mercantile profit, than by the established 
rate of the interest of money. He de- 
clared the making the stock irredeemable 
till 25 millions of S per cents were paid 
off, was.so little thought of by himself, 
compared to the charging the navy bill- 
holders 2 per cent. more than the market 
price for the 5 per cent., that he would 
readily consent to give up that advantage, 
provided the right hon. gentleman would 
xemit the additional 2 per cent., and agree 
to let the navy bill-holder take the stock 
at 91. He owned, likewise, that he 
thought the dividing the navy bills into 
classes was perfectly reasonable; and said, 
he saw not how distributive justice could 
be impartially dealt out without it. He 
concluded with moving, that the petition 
be referred to the committce. 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt began with ac- 
knowledging the candour with which his 
hon. friend had opened the business of 
the petition. He said, he had, since the 
subject had been last under discussion, 
revolved in his mind all the arguments pro 
and con; and the more he had considered 
them, the more fully was he convinced 
that there was nothing in the measure 
likely to injure public credit, or that bore 
the resemblance of a violation of the pub- 
lic faith. He observed, that Mr. Fox had 
made objections to the plan of paying off 
the navy debt by a substitution of a 5 per 
cent. fund, extremely different from those 
stated that day by the hon. gentleman. 
The right hon. gentleman’s principal ob- 
jection had been, that there was no option 
given to the navy bill-holder, nor any al- 
ternative; whereas the hon. gentleman 
had now declared, that he did not think 
any option necessary. Mr. Pitt said, 
there was an option on the present occa- 
sion, because what was proposed, was not 
a paying off of the navy debt, but a volun- 
tary substitution offered to the navy bill« 
holders, which they mighf accept or not 
and which, if they did not accept, did not 
alter the claim or security ae possessed. 
He said farther, that he felt himself for- 
tified by precedent, as exactly the same 
conduct had been observed upon funding 
of the navy debt in 1763, at the end of 
the war preceding the last, at the end of 
the war preceding that, and in queen 
Anne’s time, no option having been then 
given to the navy bill-holders. So much, 
therefore, for that principal objection of 
the right hon. gentleman, with regard to 
the option and the alternative. The next 
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objection was that of breaking the course 
of payment of the navy bills, by suffering 
-some of the lately issued bills to be paid 
before those of the first class, which had 
been issued much longer. ‘To this objec- 
tion the first argument applied, as applied 
to the former, viz. that the course and 
order of the bills would be no more broken 
in upon now, than they had been in 1763, 
or at any other period that-he had before 
stated. The objections urged on_ this 
head against his plan, applied exactly to 
that expedient which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had stated by way of illustration. 
Mr. Pitt said, if objections were urged 
against his taking off discounts propor- 
tioned to the profits that the navy bill- 
holders had made, what would have been 
the argument had he attempted to pay off 
the whole 15 millions at par? An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hussey) would then have 
been loud in reprobating such a project ; 
_ the word ¢ oppression,’ that was used now, 
would have been changed for the word 
¢ corruption,’ and they would have heard 
of the prodigality of administration, of its 
attention to its dependents, of its jobbing 
views and designs, with a great deal more 
of the same kind of censure. He said, 
he was fully convinced of the propriety 
and justice of the whole of his plan; but 
if a cry should prevail that a blow was 
struck at public credit; if those who were 
actuated by a laudable zeal for the public 
credit, but who had not always felt the 
same zeal, chose to support and encou- 
rage that cry, and it should be the fashion, 
as it were, to join in it, so that there was 
any probability of its becoming general, 
perhaps all the serious consequences might 
follow that would deservedly follow, in 
case of its being his intention to do a real 
injury to public credit Considering the 
extreme delicacy of the subject, consi- 
dering the transcendent importance of 
public credit, he should think it wise to 
sacrifice to men’s prejudices and caprices, 
however ill founded ; and therefore though 
he was fully satisfied in his own mind that 
the principle of taking off the discount 
from the different classcs of bills was right, 
yet, to avoid even error and miscovcep- 
tion from producing bad consequenccs, 
and from public credit being brought into 
danger by men’s imaginations misleading 
them, if the House should be of opinion 
that the discounts had better be given up, 
he was willing to consent to the petition 
being referred to the committee for that 
purpose. He begged, however, to have 
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it remembered, that he had decidedly de- 
clared such a measure was contrary to his 
judyment. His aim had been to bring 
forward such measures of finance in the 
course of that session, as should partake 
equally of vigour and economy. Thus 
he had been desirous of saving as much 
as possible for the public, in providing to 
pay off the debt of the navy, by different 
discounts on the different classes of navy 
bills, and by bringing forward all the debts 
the country owed, in order that the public 
should know what the extent of the bur- 
thens they ought to bear was, and that ” 
those burthens should be met as soon as 
possible. The money about to be given 
away by the abandoning the discounts, 
would be about 100,000/.; if, therefore, 
tke House thought it right to resign it, 
they must do so; but he hoped it was to 
be understood that the rest of his plan 
was to remain untouched. He highly 
complimented Mr. Thornton on his cane 
dour and good sense; and glanced at the 
quantity of public debt created under lord 
North’s administration. - - 

Mr. Thornton returned his_ sincere 
thanks to the right hon. gentleman, for 
having consented to decline the discounts, 
and said, that he must nevertheless endea- 
vour to obtain farther relief for the peti- 
tioners. | 

Mr. Fox, after returning Mr. Pitt his 
sincere thanks for the favour he was will- 
ing to grant, contended, that there was 
not any option or determination in the 
right hon. gentleman’s plan, and denied 
that the precedents referred to, applied. 
He said, the precedent of 1763 had been 
partially cited, because what passed ino 
1764 ought to have been quoted at the 
same time, as it was a material part of the 
precedent. It was that circumstance, viz. 
of the navy bill-holders, who did not ac- 
cept the satisfaction then offered, being 
paid off the whole of their demand for 
bills at par, that made the whole difference 
between the treatment the navy bill- 
holders received then, and the intended 
treatment of them now. At that time 
they had a sccurity in the rational expec- 
tation of being soon paid in case they re- 
fused to accept the substitution : now, they 
had no such security. Instead of an 
option, the alternative in the present case 
was a menace. He proceeded to take 
notice of what Mr. Pitt had called an ex- 
pedient of his to pay off the debt, which, 
he said, he had expressly declared was 
mercly an illustration of his argument, 
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and had been mentioned by him as such, 
and as such alone. ‘That illustration he 
“ had used merely with a view to prove 
what would have been an alternative, and 
not in order to shew that the course of the 
bills would not be broken, and that some 
of the latest drawn might not possibly be 
paid off with the substitution before others 
of an earlier date. He contended, that 
according to Mr. Pitt’s plan, the bill- 
holders would lose a part of their interest 
as well as their principal ; arguing that the 
interest was not like that of the stock- 
holder's annuity, paid half-yearly, but in 
the aggregate, when the bills themselves 
were paid off. He wondered much at the 
right hon. gentleman’s declaration, that he 
did not give up the discounts from motives 
of reason and justice, but to clamour and 
opposition. He said, the plain fact was, 
that the opposition were in the right, and 
the right hon. gentleman in the wrong, or 
the public voice would not have been with 
them. He hinted that opposition was nei- 
ther very popular nor very formidable, 
and yet it was demonstrable the majority 
of the people were with them on this sub- 
ject. He went over the question of which 
fund was the best to pav off at first, which 
Mr. Pitt had started, and stuck to his old 
argument, that one of the two extremes, a 
3 per cent. or a 5 was the most preferable, 
declaring figures was the only thing that 
would not admit of amedium. He charged 
Mr. Pitt with having taken advantage of 
the candour of Mr. Thornton, who, he 
observed, had opened the petition liberally 
and handsomely as became a member of 
parliament, and not upon narrow and con- 
fined grounds, as if he had been the mere 
advocate for the bill-holders. He said, 
he applauded Mr. Pitt’s not consenting to 
take the 5 per cent. according to the pre- 
sent market price, because that price 
might be artificial, and might be ascribed 
to a variety of interested causes; but, he 
said, he took it at 91, because the price of 
the four per cents proved it to be no more. 
He added an abundance of reasoning to 
prove that the petition was such as ought 
to be complied with, and that the bill- 
holders would stand in a worse state after 
they had refused to accept the substitu- 
tion, than they stood in before. He spoke 
of public credit in terms of great delicacy, 
and insisted upon it, that the public cre- 
ditor ought to be treated with respect and 
regard. He said, the minister had no- 
thing to do with the navy bill-holders 

rofits. He concluded with asserting, 
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that the praject of the right hon. gentle- 
man would be a blow directly aimed at 
public credit. 

Lord Mahon said, that it had been his 
misfortune, or rather it had been his good 
fortune, to have widely differed of late 
from the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last. But there were some propositions 
that the right hon. gentleman had on that 
day advanced, to which he could not re- 
fuse his most cordial assent. He quite 
agreed with the right hon. gentleman, that 
the persons composing the present oppo- 
sition were unpopular. He was happy 
that the ght hon. gentleman had at last 
complet¢ély acknowledged that fact, the 
truth of which he could not now call in 
question, but which he had so long 
thought proper to deny. The right hon. 
gentleman at last candidly owns, that the 
noble Jord in the blue ribbon and him- 
self are unpopular, odious, and detested. 
He has spoken fairly in making this con- 
fession; and he might, with equal truth, 
have added, that their public conduct is 
not more detested than it-has been de- 
testable. The right hon. gentleman has 
also said, ‘* That it was the first of all 
principles in this free country, that men 
ought to have the valuation and sole ma- 
nagement of their own property.”” He 
entirely agreed with him jn that true and 
unquestionable proposition. But the right 
hon. gentleman had totally forgotten that 
principle, and had clearly acted in direct 
opposition to his own ideas of this free 
constitution, when in the last session of 
parliament he had brought forward his 
scandalous and unconstitutional East India 
Bill. He did not then leave the East 
India Company the privilege of valuing 
their own property. ‘That execrable East 
India Bill, that infamous attack upon the 
constitution, would have wrested from the 
Company the whole management of thcir 
own affairs. The right hon. gentleman 
had, therefore, acted in that instance ’ 
contrary to his own conscience and to his 
own conviction, as well as contrary to one 
of the first and fundamental principles of 
justice in a free country. He had done 
this, not for the sake of the liberties of 
India, but in order to enslave England. 
He had done this, not for the sake of 
public credit, to which he pretends him- 
self a friend, but in order to seize the 
power, the patronage, and the manage- 
ment of. the’ Indies for himself. The right 
hon. gentleman has, however, on this 
day, done such complete homage to the - 
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rinciples of those who sed his infa- 
aie Pil, that it ToGka 4 a apat as if he 
was seeking for a coalition with the pre- 
sent administration. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has said, that no discount ought to 
be taken from any of the navy bills pro- 
posed to be funded’ this year. Does he 
mean to contend, that a bill should be paid 
off in two years, or at a later period? If 
he means that three years or more, after 
the date of a bill, be time enough to dis- 
charge such bill, then he has no right to 
contend that a bill of 1782 should be paid 
| off this year: and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to fund such bills 
this year, that is, to fund them before 
their regular time of payment, the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) cannot in fair 
argument assert, that the minister, by 
- offering to fund such bills now at a dis- 
count, does any injustice to the holders 
of such bills; first, because there is no 
compulsion to accept of that offer; and, 
secondly, because if such bills be new 
funded, they will bear upwards of 5 per 
cent. interest; whereas, if they continue 
_ unfunded, they will bear only four per 
cent. interest until they be paid off. If 
the right hon. gentleman means, on the 
contrary, to contend, that when a bill has 
run two years it ought to be paid off, then 
what right has he wh was so considerable 
a member of the last administration, to 
consider himself as a friend to public 
credit? For, if it be a breach of public 
credit to permit navy bills to run above 
two years, then the last administration 
has been guilty of that breach of public 
credit, by having neglected last year to 
pay off the bills of 1781; and lord John 
Cavendish and Mr. Fox now stand be- 
fore the country as public culprits. Did 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, when 
he contracted this navy debt, lay it down 
as a fundamental principle that those navy 
bills were to be paid off in two years? If 
he did, the noble lord has in this, as in so 
many other respects, shewed the grossest 
ignorance, and the greatest inattention to 
the interests of the public; for, so great 
was the discount on those bills at the time 
of their date, that the interest now made 
by the holders of the bills is enormous. 
This circumstance completely justifies 
what was contained in his Majesty’s speech 
when lord Shelburne was minister; namely, 
that this mode of borrowing money is a 
most ruinous expedient. This is one of 
the innumerable obligations which this 
nation hag to lord North. 
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The debate of this day relative to the 
funding of this navy debt, is owing to that 
noble lord. The debates in this House 
relative to the new taxes, and all the diffi- 
culties under which this country now la- 
bours, are owing to that noble lord. To 
him this country is indebted for the ac- 
cursed American war. To him this coun- 
try is indebted for the war with France, 
Spain, and Holland, and the loss of Thir- 
teen Colonies. Nothing was wanting to 
make the obligations of this nation to that 
noble lord perfect and complete, except 
the manner in which he has mismanaged 
and ruined the finances of this country. 
The present situation of this kingdom, 
and the melancholy, yet daily business of 
this House in laying fresh burthens on the 
public, does most fully justify the peace. 
A noble friend of mine in another House. 
and my right hon. friend in this, have, by 
that peace, procured a blessing to the 
nation, and rescued this country from de- 
struction. They have been reviled, they 
have been abused and libelled, and a 
most unprincipled coalition has been 
formed to seize the government of the 
country, and to oppose that peace; which 
peace was to put anend tothe most ruin- 
ous war this country was ever engaged 
in. The right hon. gentleman has boasted 
that lord J. Cavendish found interest for 
12 millions last year. But the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has done 
considerably more. He has found interest 
for 12 millions at 5 per cent. and for 7 
millions at 4 per cent. The interest of 7 
millions at 4 per cent. is 280,000/. per 
annum; therefore, if lord J. Cavendish 
had provided last year that annual sum of 
280,000/. that noble lord might have 
funded between five and six millions of 
navy bills last year, and have established, 
at the same time, a five per cent. fund, as 
is es proposed to be done shis year. 

Lord Mahon then answered the argu- 
ment used by Mr. Fox, that public credit 
would be affected by the impositions now 
brought forwards relative to the navy bills. 
Lord Mahon said, that if in 1711, and at 
various other periods, propositions similar 
in principle (though not exactly similar 
in form) had been made, relative to the 
discharge of the navy debt, and if it were 
notorious that public credit had risen and 
flourished at those periods, it was an evi- 
dent proof that public credit was not 
affected by those operations of finance. 
He then arraigred Mr. Fox for the great 
want of knowledge he had that day shewn 
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upon the subject. He said, the right hon. 
_ oceaaags speech was a heap of contra- 
ictions; that he had betrayed a degree 
of ignorance that proved him to be per- 
fect y unfit to speak about finance. That 
he (lord Mahon) would give a lesson to 
the right hon. gentleman, who deserved 
to be sent to school to learn the rudiments 
of calculation. A dull man would have 
been silent upon the subject, and an ig- 
norant man would have hearkened to 
instruction: but the ability of the right 
hon. gentleman on other subjects had 
made him presumptuous in this; and his 
mind had so little information, and had 
imbibed so many prepossessions, that he 
probably never would be undeceived. 

It had given him very great satisfaction 
to hear his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) 
declare, that it was his intention to esta- 
blish a fund next year, to begin to redeem 
the public debt ; and it had given him not 
less satisfaction to hear him also declare, 
that it was his intention to begin to pay 
off the 4 per cents first. It was an in- 
formation that became his right hon. friend 
to give the country at this moment, and 
which it was highly important that the 
public should receive. He said, it was 
evident that this operation would tend 
immediately to raise the 4 per cents in a 
greater proportion than it would raise the 
3 per cents; consequently, those who 
were to buy into the 4 per cents would 
be considerable gainers. The consequence 
of the raising of the 4 per cents will be 
a rise also in the new 5per cent. stock; 
because the raising of the 4 per cents will 
give credit to a high per cent. stock: 
therefore it will be greatly for the ad- 
vantage of the holders of navy bills to 
subscribe; and it is evident, from the 
knowledge of these things, that the 100/. 
navy is not taken too high when the mi- 
nister calculates it at 93/.; and the raising 
of the 4 per cents. will not merely make 
this new 5 per cents equal to 93/., but 
will make this new stock worth considera- 
bly more. 

Lord North said, his right hon. friend 
had gone into the question so fully, that 
he had left him scarcely any opportunity 
of speaking to it; nor should he have risen 
to say a word to it, had not the noble lord 
thrown out something that called for an 
observation or two. The noble Jord had 
talked ofthe quantity of debt he had occa- 
sioned the country, a subject he had always 
ras a readiness to meet the noble 
ord or any other person upon, whenever 
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it could properly be brought under dis- 
cussion. He took notice of lord Mahon’s 
declaration, that Mr. Fox was wholly ig- 
norant of the subject, and observed, that 
he did not doubt but the noble lord 
thought himself the only man in the House 
who understood every thing. His right 
hon. friend, he hoped, was too much of a 
philosopher to be very deeply affected at 
the severity of the noble lord, more espe- 
cially as the noble lord was so impartial as 
to spare neither friends nor enemies, the 
House having the other day seen him at- 
tack an official gentleman (Mr. Rose) on 
whom the noble lord had pretty plentifully 
bestowed his charges of ignorance. Lord 


‘North rescued the last Treasury from the 


reprehbension of lord Mahon, for not hav- 
ing paid off the navy debt last year, stating 
the late time of the session in which they. 
had come in, and that they had raised a 
loan of 12 millions in three weeks. He 
was glad the right hon. gentleman had 
given up the discounts, but he wished him 
to take a better ground to rest his opinion 
upon, than fashion and clamour. With 
regard to fashion, he hoped it would ever 
be the fashion to do ample justice to the 
public creditor. That was the old mode 
of maintaining the national faith, and he 
flattered himself so many good conse- 
quences had been derived from it, that it 
was a mode that would never be suffered 
to go out of fashion. With regard to what 
the right hon. gentleman had said of cla- 
mour, the plain meaning of the right hon. 
gentleman was, that he had determined to 
shew his gratitude. He was conscious of 
having been more obliged to clamour than 
any minister that had ever existed, and 
therefore he was willing, on the present 
occasion, to humour it. ° 

Mr. Rose said, that the late administra- 
tion had been in time enough to have pro- 
posed the funding of the navy debt. They 
came in on the 2d of April, and they knew 
for two months before, that they would 
come in, the administration being out of 
office in effect, and doing no business all 
that time. Mr. Rose took occasion to 
say, that as it had been observed that the 
right hon. gentleman’s taxes of this year 
would prove. unproductive, he was per- 
suaded, if they turned out as unproductive 
as the noble lord’s at the head of the Ex- 
chequer last year, the country would be 
in a miserable condition indeed. 

Mr. Sheridan defended the last admi- 
nistration, and stated, that if there was 
any blame due, it was to their prede- 
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cessors for not having left the trace of a 
tax, or the outline of a budget behind 
them, -when they quitted place. As to 
their not having done any business for 
two months before their successors kissed 
hands, the fact was otherwise; they had 
done their own business all that time, 
granting pensions and reversions, and 
titles to each other. He took notice of 
what lord Mahon had said of lord J. Ca- 
vendish’s standing a culprit before the 


~ House, and denied that the assertion was 
‘founded. He also said, that Mr. Rose’s 


remark about the unproductiveness of the 
taxes last year. was uncandid in the ex- 
treme, since what had happened to the 
receipt tax might have happened to any. 
Now the Bill to enforce it had passed, he 
had no doubt of its becoming extremely 
productive. : 

Mr. Hammet produced a list of the 
navy bills in the possession of one gentle- 
man, amounting to 148,000/. every one of 
which, he said, remained the property of 
the original possessors. He stated the 
hardships of the owners of shipping em- 
ployed for the government service. He 
said, that great numbers of ships had been 
chartered by the commissioners of the 
navy many years since; that by the char- 
ter they retained them in the service as 
Jong as they thought proper, and when- 
ever they could procure ships at a cheaper 
rate, they had always discharged others. 


‘That the owners of such shipping never 


could take advantage of the rise of dis- 
count, but depended upon the honour and 
usage of the board for an increase of pay. 
Could any gentleman get up in his place 
and say, that these gentlemen ought not 
to be paid their money after waiting two 
years, and that without the smallest abate- 
ment? He assured Mr. Pitt that one rea- 
zon among others for his being concerned 
about this measure was, because he saw 
it was destroying his popularity, and there- 
fore he wished the idea of any discount to 
have been given up earlier, and to have 
defended that debate. He was glad, how- 
ever, to find that he had given up the 
point. 

Mr. Hussey denied, that if the whole 
of the navy debt had been paid off at 
par, he should have charged the right hon. 
gentleman with corruption. He had him- 
self formerly suggested the idea of paying 
it all off: it might be easily done by in- 
stallments. The right hon. gentleman had 
talked of corruption. There was a mat- 
ter that was liable to some suspicion, that 
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had not been mentioned, and that was the 
allowing a discount of 4 per cent., after 
fifteen months, on ordnance debentures. 
He begged to know who desired that al- 
lowance, and how it came to be granted ? 
Ordnance debentures never had borne an 
interest, nor did he understand it was 
looked for. He suspected, therefore, that 
there was some job in the business. He 
was sure it smelt strongly of corruption. 

Mr. Rose said, the interest on ordnance 
debentures had not been wantonly al- 
lowed, nor till a very strong case had been 
made out by the debenture-holders, who 
had convinced his right hon. friend that 
their situation was singularly hard, that 
many of the debentures were for old con- 
tracts, and that unless some interest was 
allowed them, they would be extremely 
ill used. With regard to the insinuation 
of corruption, the only way of properly 
answering it was by a flat denial. There 
was no corruption In the case, none what- 
ever, nor any thing like a job init. 

Mr. Courtenay apologized for obtruding 
himself on the attention of the House at 
that late hour, which he was only induced 
to do from what had fallen from the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last in answer to 
what was advanced by another hon. gen- 
tleman, whose candour, integrity, and 
knowledge, on every point of finance, were 
unquestionable. He said, that interest 
was allowed the holders of ordnance de- 
bentures by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to which they were not justly enti- 
tled, as the public was charged with a 
4 per cent. at least, by the original terms 
of their contracts with the board of ord- 
nance. This Mr. Courtenay confirmed by 
his own experience, asin their proposals for 
furnishing the same articles to the navy 
and ordnance, they always demanded an 
additional price in lieu of the interest al- 
lowed on navy bills. In lord North’s ad- 
ministration, he remembered a pointed 
charge was made against the board of 
ordnance, and supported by the late sir 
George Saville (a name which every ho- 
nest man in the kingdom respected and 
revered) for their hiring transports at a 
higher rate than the navy; that very rea- 
son was assigned for this seeming extraya- 
gance, and was admitted as satisfactory 
by the House. The hon. gentleman had 
alleged, that it was but fair to allow the 
holders of ordnance debentures interest, 
as several of their contracts were of long 
standing. This was true in some instances, 
but not in general; therefore the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, who had so accu- 
rately discriminated, and had made such 
nice calculation between the different 
classes of the holders of navy bills, should 
also (for the sake of public economy) on 
a similar principle, have made a distinction 
between the holders of ordnance deben- 
tures, who ‘contracted with the ordnance, 
and furnished the same article at a much 
higher price, and between those who had 
standing contracts with the board, without 
exacting the same profit and advantage 
from them. He at the same time congra- 
tulated the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his noble, liberal, manly line of con- 
duct which he had evinced in the course 
of that day’s debate; after defending the 
principle of his propositions to the navy 
bill-holders, he had most generously, after 
proving himself in the right, condescended 
to acknowledge himself in an error, and 
given up that very principle which he had 
demonstrated to be just, impartial, and 
equitable, and equally well ealcalated for 
the public and individuals. Mr. Courtenay 
then expatiated on the great and singular 
benefit of having a popular minister. If 
the public had not been convinced of the 
‘ guper-eminent virtue of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, they would not have 
highly resented the most distant attempts 
which might eventually injure public cre- 
dit, by any economical innovation, how- 
ever prudent and necessary. But the 
right hon. gentleman had hazarded his 
system without incurring the least danger ; 
he might safely take any liberties with a 
public who idolized him, as he knew (and 
must have experienced it at his time of 
life) that when a mutual passion prevails 
between two lovers, freedom might be 
used, and complaisantly received by one 
party, which would have been resented 
with indignation if offered by another. 
Mr. Courtenay said, he was thoroughly 
convinced of the unanswerable and supe- 
rior logic of the right hon. gentleman’s 
very singular circumstance, viz. that scarce 
a single person from the other side of the 
House attempted to support the question ; 
persuaded no doubt of the superior effi- 
cacy and energy of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s arguments, Even that learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dundas) obstinately perse- 
vered in sullen silence; he who was the 
champion of administration on every occa- 
sion; he whose merits had been found 
out, by the sagacity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the barren mountains 
of the North. He had there found a 
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hardy and intrepid man, who then lay 
under a proscription. He had called him 
forth to fight his battles, and combat by 
his side ; he had not hitherto disappointed 
his expectations; his fidelity to him could 
only be equalled by his abilities; as he 
had spread the fame and virtues of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from John 
a Groat’s House to the Land’s End. Mr. 
Courtenay said, that at one period of the 
debate he sympathized with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and lamented the very 
reprehensible indolence and supineness of 
his friends; at times he was tempted to 
call on the hon. gentleman whose official 
duty it was to assist his principal, by the 
classical invocation, 
Quid lates dudum Rosa / 
Delicatura efter e terris caput, 
O tepentis filia coeli , 
At last a noble lord, whose zeal and in- 
genuity were equally conspicuous, had 
stepped forth, and boldly accused a right 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Fox) and indeed 
the whole House, of ignorance, because 
they did not seem.to understand the acute 
and refined arguments of the noble lord, 
who had unfortunately entangled his un- 
derstanding amidst the 3, 4, and 5 per 
cents, by the subtlety and dextrousness 
of his own argument and calculation. The 
wildness and flights of the noble lord could 
only be described in the words of the 
poet in the Dunciad personifying mathe- 
matics in a fit of lunacy— 7 
Mad Mathesis alone was unconfined, 
Too mad for any Navy Bills to find ; 
Whilst o’er the Funds hecasts a maddish stare, 
And running round the circle—finds it square. 
At length the Petition was referred to — 
the committee, and the Resolution moved 
thereon by Mr. Pitt agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on Mr. Pitt’s Bill 
July 29. 
Mr. Pitt's Bill for the government of India 
was brought up from the Commons and 
read a first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on Monday. In conse- 
quence of which, on the following day, 
‘The Earl of Carlisle rose up to com- 
plain of such sudden and unusual proceed- 
ings. On a day of thanksgiving it was 
not customary to transact such important 
business as the first reading of a bill of 
such magnitude, and the appointment of a 
day for its second reading. On such a 
day no business was expected ; and when 
it was brought on suddenly, it wore the 
aspect of being brought on unfairly. The 
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Bill in question was essentially different 
from that which had been first printed by 
order of the House of Commons; and it 
required much more time than that which 
had been prescribed by a few of their 
Jordships yesterday, to understand. He 
therefore moved, ‘ That the order of 
heigl for the second reading of the 
ill on Monday, be discharged.” 

Lord Sydney touched on the advanced 
stage of the season, the urgency of the 
business which the Bill had for its object, 
and, above all, the notoriety of the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. He therefore hoped 
their lordships would not reverse the order. 

Viscount Stormont considered the sudden 
and secret order of yesterday as indecent 
in the highest degree, and unworthy of 
their lordships. The importance of the 
Bill was immense; it destroyed to a cer- 
tain extent, trials by jury; it involved in 
it the fate of this country and the lives of 
millions of our fellow creatures. It ought 
not, by any means, to be carried through 
with precipitation. At this season they 
could not avail themselves of the abilities 
and experience of different learned lords 
who were necessarily absent. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
Bill was a very intelligible one, and re- 
que neither any great efforts of in- 

ustry nor brightness of genius for a clear 
understanding of it. The noble lord had 
lamented the absence of certain learned 
lords. One learned lord he supposed to 
be particularly pointed at, because that 
learned lord would inform their lordships 
how inadequate, according to the present 
system of governing India, punishments 
were to crimes, and how many enormities 

assed unpunished; the captivity and 


death of lord Pigot, and the cruel mockery | 


of 1,000/. fine, by way of punishment, he 
doubted not, were vividly impressed on 
that learned lord’s imagination, and would, 
by his eloquence, be communicated with 
effect to their lordships. This, with other 
such enormities, called for a speedy re- 
medy. There were urgent reasons for 
dispatch ; none for delay. The former 
Bill had been still more precipitated 
than the present, if they considered that 
the subject of it was not then so well un- 
derstood as it was now, and that it pointed 
at the most important revolutions in the 
government of this country, as well as of 
India. The Bill, so justly rejected, had 
been hurried with anxious dispatch from 
the Commons; read a first time on the 
9th of December, and ordered for a se- 
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cond reading on the Monday following. 
There was only a difference of two days, 
he observed, between the periods allowed 
for the consideration of a new, bold, and 
alarming Bill, and one which, from long 
and much canvassing, was generally known. 
Viscount Stormont declared, that al- 
though public rumour had brought to his 
ears many things in the new India Bill 
sometime ago, he was yet to learn, in many 
instances, its true meaning and import. 
That House was the proper place for their 
lordships to obtain the evidenee on which 
they should give their voices in great and 
dubious questions. As to what the noble 
duke had said concerning the learned lord, 
whom he had supposed to be particularly 
Ointed at, it was not on the absence of 
earned lords that he had rested his plea 
for delay. The principle of the Bill de- 
manded deliberate cpnsideration. That 
the management of the court of directors 
had been the source of our disasters in 
India, he conceived to be a matter that 
was notorious ; yet the Bill before them, 
was to devolve the government of India 
into the same weak hands that had for so 
many years thrown and kept them in a 
dangerous confusion. The wolf was again 
to be the shepherd of the flock. The 
Hindoos were to be pillaged and fleeced 
as formerly. This was the remedy that 
was to be applied to evils that were con- 
sidered as extreme, and applied by men 
who had disclaimed all palliatives. He 
insisted again on the indecency of carry- 
ing through the House a Bill of such vast 
importance. : 
he Lord Chancellor assured lord Stor- 
mont that he rose to pe on the subject 
before them, merely from a desire to re- 
move his lordship’s scruples, and to satisfy 
his feelings, and, not from any apprehen- 
sion that the dispatch with which it was 
proposed to carry the Bill through the 
House, would make any unfavourable im- 
pression in the world. The world, he 
said, was not apt to judge concerning the 
measures of parliament, or any measures, 
by such nice distinctions and formalities 


as occurred to his lordship, but by the 


obvious aspect under which they naturally 
appeared to the plain good sense of the 
bulk of mankind. The principle of the 
Bill, he insisted, was well known. A long 
continued investigation of its subject had 
awakened the minds of men to give it a 
very serious attention: even the debates 
in both Houses on another Bill, had shar- 
pened their minds, and prepared them to 
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see with a glance of the eye the features 
of this. The noble lord, he was positive, 
perfectly understood the Bill; and, he 
Soubted not, was above the affectation of 
denying his knowledge. Much had been 
said concerning the precipitancy with 
which the Bill was carried through the 
House. If the principle of the Bill was 
understood, as it certainly was, where was 
the use of delay? All the clauses in the 
Bill, which would be understood or ex- 
plained in a trifle of time, were intended 
to give efficacy to that principle, and their 
propriety or impropriety could be judged 
of as it was upon the spot. He acknow- 
ledged, that i, certain noble and learned 
lords were present, and particularly a 
learned lord at the head of a great court 
of justice, they might furnish some new 


information, and certainly could carry on. 


very able and ingenious debates. But, in 
his opinion, sufficient information had 
been already obtained, and the paths in 
which they ought to tread were sufh- 
ciently apparent. A mighty stress was 
laid on a difference of two days. The 
former Bill was read a first time on Tues- 
day, and ordered to be read a second time 
on Monday. This was read on Thursday, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
Monday. Let us now see whether there 
is not such a difference between the two 
Bills, as does more than compensate for 
this difference of time allotted for their 
consideration. The first Bill aimed at 
two most important and most fatal reso- 
lutions—the one a violation of the charter, 
and the seizure of the property of an opu- 
Jent body of our fellow subjects ; the other 
an innovation. in the balance of power and 
the constitution. Seven commissioners 
were to be appointed, who were to be in- 
vested with a very great portion of the 
power of the crown, as well as with the 
management of the affairs of the Com- 
pany. ‘They were not only to be better 

oliticians than the court of directors, but 

etter tradesmen too. The effects of the 
Company, therefore, were to be put into 
their hands, as if they had been lunatics 
or children. These were serious doings ; 
for if the property, or, which is nearly the 
same thing, the management and use of 
the property, with the influence which 
that management and use bestows in so- 
ciety, be taken from any men, or body of 
men, and vested in other hands, where is 
the reverence due to justice, where is the 
security of property, where the protection 
of law? But if we consider the power and 
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patronage that would have accrued to the 
seven commissioners, the danger is brought 
home more sensibly to every breast. As 
to what the noble lord had said of the Bill 
involving the fate of thousands and of 
millions of our fellow-subjects, whatever 
it might do eventually, it did not, at pre- 
sent, appear to deserve such lofty descrip- 
tion. Concerning the judicature bill, and 
the trial of culprits, not by juries, but in 
a more summary manner, he observed, 
that there were now cenominations of most 
valuable and respectable British subjects 
in that very predicament; he meant the 
military and naval officers as well as men. 
As the common law of England was in- 
adequate to the enforcement of military 
discipline, so it had been found inadequate 
to the punishment of offenders in India; 
and the same principle of public utility 
and general expediericy would justify an- 
other mode of trial in both cases. He 
allowed, that where a bill was obviously 
repugnant to justice and sound policy, it 
was a species of injustice and folly to 
allow it to pass, even through the first 
stages ; but no such injustice or folly ap- 
peared in the face of this Bill. 

The House divided on lord Carlisle’s 
motion: Contents, 4; Not Contents, 11. 


August 2. The order of the day for 
the second reading of the Bill being read, 

The Earl of Carlisle rose, and after 
condemning the precipitation with which 
the Bill was forwarded. said he would just 
touch on one or two essential parts of the 
Bill, and say a word or two to its general 
principle. He took the aim of the Bill to 
to be, to confirm and establish the govern- 
ment of India in the hands of those whose 
weakness, whose want of decision, and want 
of capacity to govern India well, had made 
the ground of the necessity for the state 
to interfere, on every occasion in which it 
had interfered, since the first act of par- 
liament had passed upon the subject. In 
that view of the principle of the Bill he 
could not but entirely omer of it; 
and when it was pretended that the direc- 
tors would for the future act more wisely, 
more firmly, and more ably, than they 
hitherto had done, because that now they 
were to be subjected to a board as it was 
called, of control and superintendance, he 
could not but feel it as a mockery of come 
mon sense. How were the directors sub- 
ject to this board of control? To what 
punishment, or to what censure were they 
obnoxious in case they refused to obey 
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the orders of the board? In the Bill there 
was no penalty stated to oblige them to 
comply with the directions of the board of 
control], nor did it make them amenable 
to any jurisdiction whatever. The Bill, 
therefore, provided a board of control and 
superintendance, without investing it with 
the necessary powers to enable it to con- 
trol that other board over which it was 
appointed to superintend. Here, then, 
was a special remedy for weakness in 
government! two clashing jurisdictions ; 
the one confessedly incapable of acting 
decisively itself, and the other incapable, 
from its ill construction, to oblige the 
former to act decisively. His lordship 
next observed, that the board of control 
were to state their reasons in writing, when 
they differed from the court of directors, 
These reasons, he said, must be curious, 
and in general, he presumed, they would 
be .nonsensical, because they must neces- 
sarily be written in the dark. He after- 
wards remarked, that if any difference of 
opinion arose between the new doard and 
the directors upon the point, whether the 
matter was civil or military, or merely 
commercial, that then there was to be an 
appeal to the Lord knows who—the king 
in council; in other words, the king and 
the identical board of control. Exclusive 
of the objection he saw to the Bill on the 
ground of inadequacy and inefficiency, he 
never could give his consent to a Bill 
which instituted a new mode of judicature 
He 
reminded their lordships of the institution 
of the High Commission Court and the 
Court of Star-chamber, tribunals intro- 
duced originally for plausible purposes, 
but which, from the latitude of abuse of 
power that they afforded room for, became 
at last so universally complained of as 
tyrannous, oppressive, arbitrary, and un- 
just, that with common consent they were 
decried and abolished. What had hap- 
pened once might happen again; evil 
examples ought, therefore, to be warily 
avoided ; for this reason, before he could 
listen for a moment to a proposition for 
the introduction of a judicature so abhor- 
rent to the genius and spirit of our free 
and excellent constitution, and so abhor- 
rent to every one of its principles, he 
should expect to hear it proved in argu- 
ment that there was an incapacity in juries 
in future to try the sort of crimes to come 
before the new tribunal, or at least to have 
it a shewn, that juries had been found 
incapable to try them hitherto. This hedid 
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not doubt but he should that day hear from 
those who were to be considered as the 
parents of the Bill; and he presumed he 
should likewise learn from them, that the 
jury who tried the persons accused of the 
arrest of lord Pigot, had shewn itself in- 
competent to its office. These things 
must be made out before their lordships 
ought to be induced to assent to the in- 
stitution of a tribunal so new to the coun- 
try as a trial without the intervention of a 
jury. There were besides, he said, other 
considerations and other doubts, which the 
proposal to institute such a species of 
judicature naturally excited, that required 
to be explained. According to the Bill, 
a certain number of the members of that 
House, and of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, were liable to be put upon the new 
eourt of judicature. How was this to affect 
their natural and constitutional parliamen- 
tary functions? After they had both sat 
as judges and jurymen of the new tribunal, 
were they again to act upon the same 
cause, in the different capacities of jurors 
m the one instance, and judges in the 
other? Were those of the Commons who 
had made a part of the new judicature, to 
go back to the finding of an impeachment, 
and the management of the cause; and 
were the peers to act again as judges? 


_This doubt the Bill did not. attempt to 


elucidate or remove. On that account, 
and because he by no means approved of 
the sort of control about to be set up, 
which was in fact confirming the court of 
directors in the full possession of that, to 
conduct which with any good effect, either 
for the natives of India, themselves, or the 
public, long experience had proved them 
to be utterly incapable, he was by no 
means inclined to think the Bill such as 
was adapted to the circumstances of the 
case. He reminded the House of the 
present administration having called out 
for no palliatives! No half measures! 
preparatory to the introduction of the 
former Bill; and asked whether the pre- 
sent was pretended to be a whole measure? 
Had more time been allowed, he said, he 
would have endeavoured to have consi- 
dered the subject more deeply, and to 
have gone into the discussion of it more 
fully ; circumstanced as the case stood, he 
declared he would not object to the second 
reading, or propose any specific motion to 
their lordships on the subject. 

The Bill was read a second time. On 
the motion, That it be committed, 

Viscount Stormont proceeded tosuggest 
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such observations as had occurred to his 
mind upon the subject: and first he spoke 
generally upon the grounds of the Bill, 
the necessity for it, and the consideration 


. how far it applied to the necessity of the 


case. He said, the crimes and enormities 
that had prevailed in India, to the great 
oppression of the natives and the disgrace 
of the British name, had their origin in the 
thirst of avarice and the lust of power, the 
two worst passions that could possess the 
human mind, where the temptations to 
gratify both in an inordinate denrce were 
strong, and the means of preventing or 
punishing any of the practices resorted to 
for their furtherance were weak and difh- 
cult, from the great distance of half the 
globe intervening between Great Britain 
and India. In order to meet this evil, and 
effectually to remedy the inconveniencies 
it gave rise to, a variety of projects had 
been formed for the better regulation of 
the government of India. He had no 
scruple to declare, it to be his decided 
opinion, that the only remedy likely to 
prove effectual, and to answer all the pur- 
poses of binding the interests of the natives 
and of our fellow subjects in India, and 
the interests of the East India Company 
and the public, in one common, firm, and 
permanent chain of prosperity, was to form 
a strong government in India, subject to 
the check and control of a still stronger 
government at home. How far the pre- 
sent Bill was calculated to provide for 
these objects, should be the point to which 
he would direct the remainder of what he 
had to submit to their lordships. With 
regard to the former part of his position, 
viz. the formation of a strong government 
in India; from what he had already said, 
it was almost unnecessary for him to add, 


that the clauses he most approved in the’ 


Bill were those that set up a supreme head 
of government in Bengal, to which the 
clauses he alluded to rendered the govern- 
ment of the other presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay subordinate and amenable. 
Of that he approved; but though the 
giving the governor-general a degree of 
additional power and an actual superiority 
over his council was right in itself, he 
thought it was done in an awkward manner; 
that which was in itself proper, he held 
ought ever to be done, not by a side wind, 
not by implication, and not in a concealed 
manner, but directly, clearly, and ex- 
plicitly. Why give the governor-general 
superior power by reducing the number 
of his council from five to four? Why not 
{ VOL. XXIV. ] >, 
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keep it as it was, and let the council stand 

five, since that must be an awkward 

governor-general indeed, who could not 

contrive to have one of the council with 

him in all his measures. Approving how- 
ever, as he did, the giving the governor- 

general, in fact, superior power, he did not 

approve of the weakening Lisresponsibility, 

nor of those of the subsequent clauses that 

went to a point, which had, he under- 

stood, been assumed as a merit ; he meant 

the clauses enacting that * all promotions 

and advancements of the officers and ser- 

vants of the Company in India, as well 

civil as military, should be made according 

to seniority of appointment, in a regular 

progressive succession.” This rule would 

not only operate to damp the ardour of 
emulation, to check the rising spirit of the , 
youth now in Asia, and sink aspiring 
genius and active ability to the level of 
dullness and incapacity, but was particu- 

larly ill-suited to the present situation of 
affairs in India. Had such a clause been 
in effect in India at that period when 
colonel, afterwards lord, Clive took the 
command of the Company’s troops, it 
would have deprived the public of the very 
essential advantages derived from the suc- 
cessful exercise of that officer’s distin- 
guished abilities; and in that case, in all 
human probability, it would not have been 
a subject for parliamentary discussion at 
that day, how the government of India 
could be most beneficially regulated, for 
every inch of our territorial acquisitions 
would long since have been lost to this 
country. His lordship then recurred to 
the former part of the Bill, that providing - 
the form of government to be established 
at home; and in regard to this point, the 
noble earl who had spoken-on the subject 
before him had so ably applied his argu-. 
ments, that he would not do what that 
noble earl had said, the injury that must 
result from his attempting to go over the 
ae again. The noble earl had pro- 
perly observed, that the general principle 
of that part of the Bill was to confirm the 
directors in the government of India, 
thongh it at the same time set up twod 
clashing jurisdictions, neither of them 
efficient, and both of them calculated to 
produce delay and controversy. This was 
an exact description of the new board of 
control and its powers, opposed to the old 
board of directors and the powers suffered 
to remain with them. It appeared to him, 
that in a very short time we should see the 
two boards in a conteat for superiority, the’ 

[4 0] 
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one studiously labouring at the framing of 
such directions as should thwart the ob- 
vious wishes of the other, and the other as 
constantly opposing those directions, and 
refusing to carry them into execution; and 
in such a situation, where were the com- 
pulsory means to be found in the Bill to 
oblige the directors to obey the board of 
control?) With regard to the directors 
themselves, with whom the originating of 
orders in gencral was to remain, what 
might not be expected to be found in their 
orders? The variety of their orders re- 
minded him of what Pére Pascal made the 
father of the Jesuits say, in his book, of 
the merits of his brethen; ‘* There is 
nothing that the loosest casuistry or the 
most direct morality may stand in need of 
as an argument, that may not be found in 
the writings of our Order.” Just so with 
the orders of the directors. According 
to the best opinions upon the subject, 
their orders had, at different times, been 
as various as the dates of them; at some 
times a perfect system of ethics; at others 
dictated by timidity, irresolution, and 
snutability ; scarcely ever firm, manly, or 
decisive, and least of all consistent. His 
lordship next remarked, that the new 
board, in having the power of recal, had 
not a sufficient check. on the Company's 
servants in India. A power of recal, when 
it was to operate on ambassadors at the 
Hague, at Paris, or at Madrid, might be 
efficacious, because the operation would 
be short, and the effect immediate; but 
when the distance of time and place was 
so great as its arrival in India, it would be 
of little effect indeed. He ridiculed the 
idea of stating the reasons of a difference 
of opinions in writing, declaring, that from 
friéndly and familiar viva voce communi- 
cations from colleagues in office, he had 
often experienced much benefit and ad- 
vantage ; but the case would have been 
widely different, had his colleagues been 
obliged to detail their reasons for thinking 
either this or that particular way in manu- 
gi ts 

is lordship now came to that part of 
the Bill, which he said was that in par- 
ticular that made a requisition of some 
farther delay, before the House went into 
& committee upon it, perfectly reason- 
able: he meant the part relative to the 
institution of the new judicature, respect- 
ing which he could not but point out the 
difficulty the House would be put into for 
want of those great, learned, and profes- 
sional authorities, of which their lordships 
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were at present deprived. He had the 
greatest deference for the authority of the 
single law lord that remained with them; 
no man bowed more willingly to that 
learned lord’s opinion than he did; but 
in a point of so much maguitude, in a cir- 
cumstance so new to the British constitu- 
tion, so foreign from its most known and 
admired principles, he could not consent 
to submit to any one opinion, however. 
eminent. He would, in such a case, trust 
no man’s tpse dixit, not even that of, 
Pythagoras himself. Rumour had whis- 
pered, that in another place it had been 
pees to make the clauses that re- 
ated to the institution of the new court. 
of judicature a separate Bill, and to sub- 
ject them to distinct consideration. The 
moment it was suggested, the candor of. 
& young and ingenious mind led the mi- 
nister to accede to the fairness of the. 
suggestion, but in consequence of being 
afterwards otherwise advised, he had taken 
upon him the ungracious office of retracte 
ing his consent, and insisted on the Bill 
proceeding entire as it was, though obe 
viously containing two distinct considerae 
tions. Their lordships he was aware. 
could not take upon themselves to sepa- 
rate the parts of the Bill, or divide it into 
two; but he hoped they would agree so | 
far to divide the Bill into two, as to defer . 
the consideration of the judicature part. 
till next week, even if they took the pre- 
ceding parts of the Bill into consideration 
on Wednesday. He next took notice of 
the clause, obliging every person in the 
service of the Company to deliver in on 
oath an inventory of all his property, real 
and personal. This he stated to be an 
unjust, oppressive, and unwarrantable ex- 
ercise of power, confounding the innocent 
with the guilty*in the most cruel manner, 
and laying down a rule that could not, 
but in a great variety of instances, tend 
to harass the conscientious and the just, 
while it had no operation whatever on the 
hardened criminal, and the practised pe- 
culator. It had been remarked by some. 
writers of our ancient laws, that they 
were fetters to the weak and cobwebs to 
the strong. The remark was applicable . 
to this clause: was it to be imagined, : 
while the conscientious man, who had 
made but a slender fortune in India, took | 
his oath infinitely to his own disadvantage, 
that the corrupt oppressor, who had 
amassed immense wealth, by every species 
of enormity and every posible abuse of 
power, would, on coming home, scruple. . 
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to add one more to the catalogue of his 
crimes, and conimit perjury as the price 
of their concealment? Experience con- 
tradicted the idea, and the general depra- 
vity of mind that the habits of Europeans 
in India but too readily induced them to 
imbibe, showed that it had a very slender 
foundation indeed. Add to this, why 
should men who happened to come dis- 
tressed from India, Ke reduced to the 
mortifying situation of being obliged to 
‘avow their penury; a situation in which, 


‘if half the men in Great Britain who now. 


‘possessed ample wealth, had been placed 
‘at particular periods of their lives, they 
must have been inevitably ruined, and 


almost put beyond a possibility of ever. 
Many of the persons now 
in India were so circumstanced, that when: 


rising again. 


they heard of this law, they could not, 
without a breach of duty, quit the country, 
‘and return home in time to escape be- 
coming subject to its operation. He rea- 
soned, therefore, on the extreme hardship 
‘of those being obliged to submit to it who 
were now in India, upon whom it would 
operate as an ex post facto law, while, at 
the same time, it was in effect a manifesto 
of remission of sins to all such, let their 
practices be ever so erroneous and cri- 
Yninal, who could get home before its ope- 
ration commenced. 

He proceeded to examine the institution 
of the new judicature. He said, it was an 
alarming innovation, and required to be 
deliberately examined, and its effect probed 
and considered with the most serious at- 
tention. For his part, he did not feel 
himself competent. to hazard an opinion 
upon it ; ignorant as he was of professional 
matters, he lamented that the House stood 
without the assistance of those noble lords 
whose absence he had before treated of; 
but he could not but coincide with the 
noble earl who had gone before him, in 
remarking on the extreme danger that had 
already arisen from the institution of com- 
mission courts in preceding periods of our 
history. He took notice of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s having, on a former day, diverted 
himself and the House with remarking, 
that the same sort of jurisdiction already 
prevailed in our army and navy, and that 
- so far from its being there thought a 
grievance, the soldier and the sailor glo- 
ried that they had been tried by martial 
law, even while they still felt the smart of 
the lashes they had received. To treat 
‘this more seriously, it might be argued, 
that officers derived an equal share of ho- 
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nour and advantage from trial by courts 
martial, because they were then tried by 
their peers ; and the members of the court 
knew, that they themselves were equally 
liable to trial, whether the charges were 
true or false, and that consequently it was 
incumbent on them to weigh well the vali- 
dity of the charge itself, and the evidence 
urged in its support. Not so with the 
common soldier and sailor ; the only plea 
to justify their being rendered amenable 
to trial by courts martial was, that they 
had entered into the army and navy, 
knowing to what tribunal they then ren- 
dered themselves amenable. By the pre- 
sent Bill, their lordships were compelled, 
under a certain penalty, to act as judges, 
when chosen thus upon the new judica- 
ture; this, he said, was the first instance 
of any of their lordships being forced to 
undertake an office, against the exercise 
of which he might reasonably entertain 
great scruples. He concluded with call- 
ing upon the candor of their lordships to 
allow a longer time for the consideration, 
before they went into a committee upon 
the Bill. | 

The Lord Chancellor began with de- 
claring, that he was glad the debate was 
brought on, since the noble viscount had 
suggested a great deal of observation and 
arguinent, well worth the consideration of 
their lordships. With regard to the charge 
of precipitancy, were it really grounded, 
he should be extremely willing to give 
way to it, as he wished not to assist in 
pushing any measure forward that claimed 
to have merit as a bold and a rapid mea- 
sure; such “merit he disowned ey: 
The principal objection urged by the noble 
viscount had been, that the Bill was in- 
adequate to its object ; to that position he 
was ready to accede, and to acknowledge 
that he was of the same opinion. He 
owned, he had wished the measure to 
have gone much farther, and to have been 
fraught with more energy ; but the anxious 
desire of accommodating public prejudice 
had induced others to differ in opinion 
from him, and to wish to meliorate, and, 
in his opinion, to weaken the regulations, 
rather than to give them a harsh and se- 
vere aspect. The aim of the minister in 
framing the Bill had obviously been to 
adopt the best and most unexceptionable 
set of regulations for the future govern- 
ment of India, without pretending that 
they were fully adequate to the object, or 
to his wishes, leaving it to standers-by to 
improve upon them. If the noble viscount, 
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however, thought the present clauses too 
severe, what idea would he have enter- 
tained of his poor project, had that stood 
upon paper instead of the present Bill? 
In considering the observations made by 
the noble viscount on the subject of the 
Bill, he would take the latter part of his 
speech into consideration first, because, 
without any pretensions to superior learn- 
ing or superior knowledge, it might be 
more proper for a person accustomed all 
his life to the study of the common law, 
to explain an institution of a judicatory 
nature, which appeared to him to have 
very unnecessarily excited alarm and jea- 
lousy. 

His lordship then took notice of the 
extreme uneasiness that the noble viscount 
had expressed for the absence of the other 
learned lords, and said it might not be 
amiss to ask how many of the six, that 
belonged to that House, were at present 
entangled in the exercise of their profes- 
sional duty? Of all that number, he could 
recollect but one who was so entangled ; 
and in the commission with that learned 
lord, whose great abilities he was ready 
to admit, there were at least a sufficient 
number of others, one of whom might, if 
the occasion for that learned lord’s atten- 
dance on bis duty in that,House was really 
-thought to be as indispensably necessary 
as the noble viscount had declared it, have 
been spared tu fill the place, and discharge 
the office the learned Jord in question was 
now filling, wherever he might chance to 
be. But he must be forgiven if he de- 
- clared, that he had no idea of any thing 
relative to the new judicature to be in- 
stituted under the sanction and authority 
. of the present Bill, ing so deep as to 

require great professional sagacity to fish 
it out. He thought the whole of that part 
of the Bill, as well as of every other, was 
extremely obvious, and that it laid as level 
to the judgment of the most ordinary 
capacity as any matter could possibly lie. 
The whole of the noble viscount’s objec- 
tions, if he understood them rightly, 
amounted to this only: that a judicature 
was about to be appointed, in which the 
court were to act as judge and jury, and 
to concenter in themselves the power of 
determining both the law and the fact. 
That certainly was the case; and when 
the nature of the court was candidly and 
fairly considered, surely it would not be 
seriously contended to be a court liable to 
suspicion of being capable of acting upon 


motives of partiality or prejudice. Of 
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whom was the court to consist, but of a 
certain number of the members of each 
House of Parliament, chosen by chance 
(the minister not being willing to risk his 
name in the appointment of them) and 
three. of. the judges, selected one from 
each court, by the choice of the several 
courts respectively. He admitted, that 
had the appointment of the court laid with 
the crown, the holder of the executive 
government, he should have had no ob- 
jection, because in that the nomination 
of the court would have rested where the 
constitution clearly meant each part of the 
executive to rest. The nature of the evi- 
dence to be adduced before this court, 
was also different from the sort of evidence 
to be exhibited before a jury. But why 
was it so, but that the nature of the crimes 
to be tried, and the scene of the commis- 
sion of those crimes lay at too greata 
distance from home to render it practi- 
cable for that strict sort of evidence to be 
given which was admissible only before a 
jury? According to the Bill, either the 
attorney-general or the court of directors, 
or any person whatsoever, were empowered 
to apply to the court to grant an informa- 
tion against a delinquent in India. In this 
there was nothing new, because the Act of 
king William gave the court of King’s 
bench the whole of the same power, and 
under authority of the said statute it had 
been frequently exercised. With regard 
to taking the power of nomination out of 
the hands of the crown exclusively, and 
giving it into other hands, he should have 
been full as well pleased had not this ex- 
tension been made, because he was decid- 
edly of opinion, that every man, conscious 
of meaning to do what was right, should 
despise the possibility of suspicion that 
might be entertained of his holding a con- 
trary intention. It was obvious, however, 
in this particular, and in all the clauses of 
the Bill, there was a studious endeavour 
to put it out of the power of the most in- 
vidious to impute a design to make an i! 
use of the Bill, or the powers that were to 
arise out of it. With regard to the sum- 
mary process that the Bill directed with 
respect to the East India delinquents, be- 
fore the noble viscount, or any other noble 
lord, attempted seriously to argue the 
danger and alarm that such a circumstance 
warranted, they must consent to jump at 
once over the laws in being, that prescnbed 
an equally summary process in a variety 
of instances; and in particular that nu- 
merous body of statutes, relative to shoot- 
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ing deer, taking game, killing hares, &c. 
where the offence was cognizable before 
one or two justices only, and immediately 
judgment proceeded. In fine, where crimes 
of a nature unnoticed by the laws of any 
country were practised to an enormous 
extent in its provincial dependencies, and 
national honour, as well as the more co- 
gent considerations of humanity and jus- 
tice, called for a remedy, it was clearly 
sound policy to apply severe and extraor- 
dinary laws to such new and extraordinary 
cases. | 

The noble viscount has objected to the 
compulsory clause, which obliges every 
person returning from India to declare the 
amount of his fortune, and has expressed 
his astonishment that so distant a period 
as the Ist of January, 1787, should be 
fixed upon for the first operation of this 
clause. With respect to the clause itself, 
the noble viscount must know, that the 
rapidity with which large fortunes have 
been acquired in India has been a constant 
subject of animadversion and complaint 
for many years. Need the noble viscount 
be told, that men without family or con- 
nexions, whose avowed ostensible emolu- 
ments scarcely exceeded their acknow- 
Jedged expenses, have returned, in a very 
few years, possessed of fortunes fat beyond 
the amount of every rupee they received 
from the East India Company? If the fact 
is 80, a8 it was repeatedly asserted to be 
‘during the last winter, the clause may 
operate to advantage hereafter. With 
respect to the time of its commencement, 
surely it is fair to give those who are to 
be affected by it some notice, since it is 
not meant to operate as an ex post facto 
law, but for the better future government 
of India. If the noble viscount appre- 
hends that it is meant to give Mr. Hastings 
time to retire, I will venture to say, that 
that person will not have the smallest ob- 
jection to declare the amount of his for- 
tune; and after serving the Company 
above 33 years in the highest offices, and 
twelve years at the head of their affairs in 
India, the only risk he will run, by the 
disclosure of his circumstances, will be, 
that of being thought a very weak and 
silly man, to have taken so little care of 
himself as to have acquired a fortune in 
33 years, so much inferior to the acquisi- 
‘tions of many who have not served a fifth 
of the time in India. 

In the debate on the dividend, the Lord 
Chancellor, in reply to lord Stormont, 
begged pointedly and particularly to call 
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the attention of their lordships to what 
passed the preceding year in another 
lace. The then chairman of the East 
ndia Company, sir Henry Fletcher, who 
had proved his devotion to the late admi- 
nistration by the support he had given to 
their India Bill, at the very time he was at 
the head of that Company, whose rights 
were to be completely annihilated by the 
Bill; yet their lordships would recollect 
that the same sir Henry Fletcher had dee 
clared, that the proprietors had a right to 
a dividend of 8 per cent.; that they had 
fought the battles of this nation in‘ Tadia’; 
and whatever distresses the Company had 
sustained, were brought upon them by the 
calamities of a war they had no concern in. 
Did their lordships recollect how much 
this Company had suffered by the mea- 
sures which the unfortunate wisdom of this 
country had pursued? The very articles 
of additional freight and demurrage, in 
consequence of the European war, toge- 
ther with the value of their ships captured 
by the French, would, in their amount, 
pay a dividend of 8 per cent. for years to 
come. Tomy judgment it is incompre- 
hensible, that when the Company was 
fighting for its existence, and described 
to be on the eve of bankruptcy, a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent. was allowed, and 
that it should be opposed at the present 
moment, when we have but just received 
the pleasing intelligence that peace is 
concluded between the Company and its 
last remaining enemy in India. The noble 
viscount talks of wringing from the hard 
hand of peasants their scanty pittance to 
support the Company. This, to be sure, 


sounds very fine: but how does the fact 
stand? The difference between us is 
30,0007. What proportion does the divi- 


dend bear to the profits of the nation 
from the Company’s commerce? It pays 
1,300,000/. to the state, and the dividend 
is not 250,000/. In truth, my lords, we 
take the lion’s share; and I conceive the 
egredit and the justice of the country to 
be concerned in continuing the dividend 
at 8 per cent.; and I call upon any mem- 
ber of the late administration to‘tell me if 
it ever was an idea to reduce the dividend, 
if the late Bill had passed into a law. 

His lordship next came to the consi- 
deration of the other objections of the 
noble viscount that applied to the prece- 
ding parts of the Bill; those which related — 
to the government at home, and the go- 
vernment in India. Of these, he said, the 
noble viscount had laid it down as his 
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principle for a good government in India, 
that the only way to obtain that object 
was, to make a strong government there, 
and to render it amenable to a still 
stronger government at home. To that 
principle he subscribed in the completest 
manner ; and he should contend, that the 
principle of the ‘aaa Bill, however the 
clauses might fall short of it in some par- 
ticulars, was one and the same with the 
principle so well and so unanswerably es- 
tablished by the noble viscount. If, there- 
fore, the principle were admitted to be 
right, he cared not one farthing what be- 
came of the clauses. With regard to the 
control which the new board was to exer- 
cise over the directors, the noble lord had 
said, that the latter would disobey the 
former, and had asked where was the 
compulsion, and to what punishment were 
the directors liable in case of non-com- 
pliance? Such reasoning, he remarked, 
was idle. Was it to be supposed for a 
rooment that the directors would dare to 
disobey a parliamentary regulation of that 
‘sort? Or if they did, would they not be 
severely punished, and that in a variety of 
ways? They would be liable to an indict- 
ment for a misdemeanor in the first place, 
and to different presecutions for distinct 
offences in others. With regard to the 
clause respecting the alteration of the 
council at Bengal, he could not agree with 
the noble viscount, that it gave the go- 
vernor-general superior power awkwardly, 
indirectly, or by a side wind. He thought 
it did the thing pretty openly and plainly. 
The objection stated by the noble viscount 
relative to the next clause, that respecting 
the persons in the civil and military ser- 
vice of the Company rising by seniority, 
he did not think so easily surmountable. 
Certainly such a regulation might damp 
the ardor of youth, and in its conse- 
quences, that way considered, produce its 
share of detriment: but when the advan- 
tages one way were set against its disad- 
vantages the other, and the intrigues and 
factions fomented in council, through the 
means of preferments lying open to the 
casual patronage of men in power in India 
was considered, perhaps the balance of 
benefit might be found to be rather in 
favour of the new regulation in this re- 
spect than against it. Having stated this 
fully, he justified the power of recal being 
lodged in the board of control, instead of 
& power of appointment, and entered into 
an argument to shew, that the sort of rea- 
tons the board were to state in writing to 
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justify opinions, were not to be like de- 
bates in detail, but general heads of rea- 
son briefly put. The learned lord con: 
cluded with declaring, that he saw no rea- 
son why the Bill should not be committed 
for Wednesday next; observing, that if 
the noble viscount was serious in Jament- 
ing the absence of those learned lords to 
whom he had alluded, there was no ground 
for such a lamentation on his part, since 
it was obvious he had found time to make 
himself master of all the great points of 
that question, as well legal as political. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, the learned 
lord had not answered his questions, whe- 
ther a peer was bound to sit on an im- 
peachment after he had sat on the new 
judicature as one of that court? Neither 

ad he stated, why a jury would not be 
competent to the trial of East India de- 
linquents ? 
he Lord Chancellor said, he had very 
fully, in his mind, argued in proof, that the 
sort of trials to be ‘held under the new 
judicature, might require a species of 
better informed jury than a jury impan- 
nelled in the customary form, and that all 
the spirit and excellence of a trial by jury 
would be still preserved. With regard to 
the other question of the noble earl, viz. 
Whether a person, tried by the new 
tribunal, would afterwards become liable 
to atrial at the bar by impeachment; and 
ee ey: whether any of their lord- 
ships, who had been of the court in the 
former instance, could sit in parliament in 
the latter? He did not imagine that those 
who had been tried before the new court 
of judicature, were meant to be afterwards 
subjected to impeachment. 

The Duke of Richmond commended the 
present Bill; but said, that though it 
gave him pain to differ from those with 
whom he acted, he could not help doing 
so in one point, and he begged to state 
expressly that his reason for so differing 
was, not because he had signed a protest 
on a former occasion bearing such an 
import, for he should think meanly of him- 
self if he was afraid or ashamed, under 
different circumstances, of avowing that 
he entertained a different opinion, but 
because he really was now of the same 
opinion. He had ever contended, and he 
still thought that the East India Company 
ought to be left to the management of 
their own affairs; and he was now per- 
suaded the directors ought not to have 
their powers circumscribed by the present 
Bill. They were more accustomed to the 
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consideration of East India subjects than 
his Majesty’s ministers, and had no other 
object to direct their attention to; he 
could not therefore approve of the clause 
giving the. board of control a power to 
originate orders in any case. He thought 
also, that the appointment of the com- 
manders in chief in India ought to remain 
with the crown, while the Company found 
it. necessary to employ any part of the 
King’s army in support and defence of 
their territories. The judicature he highly 
approved, because, without being liable to 
apy of the inconveniences that a trial by 
jury was liable to, according to its ordinary 
forms, the court itself was the most special 
sort of jury that could be convened, and 
in..his opinion, the safest tribunal for any 
man to trust his fortune and character to. 
But what gave him the most favourable 
idea of the Bill was, its total disavowal of 
all patronage whatever; a circumstance 
exceedingly distinct from the characteristic 
of the former Bill, the chief aim of which 
appeared to him to have been, to assume 
an inordinate and unconstitutional. de- 
gree of power, for the purpose of setting 
up the administration of that day on an 
immoveable basis. His e said, he was 
rauaded that all the clamour that had 
een raised against the Company on the 
subject of their distresses, and against 
their servants, on the grounds of enor- 
mous corruption and oppression, had been 
=e excited to pave the way for the 
India Bill brought into parliament before 
Christmas. 
The duke of Portland denied this, and 
demonstrated that the sole object of the 
last India Bill was by direct and open 


means to provide the best possible govern- 


meat for India, without any wish or design 
on the part of his administration to assume 
power; an evident proof of which the 
noble duke had overlooked, viz. that a 
clause in that Bill subjected the board of 
commissioners in the most unreserved 
manner to parliamentary control, obliging 
them.to lay a yearly statement of the 
affairs of India before both Houses, and 
subjecting all the commissioners separately 
and. universally to removal, on an address 
frem either House. 
The.question was put, and carried. 


August 4. The House resolved itself 
into a committee on the Bill. When the 
clerk came to the clause which enacted, 
¢¢ that on account of the debt, said to be due 
to the Company, the court of directors 
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should take into immediate consideration 
the difference existing between the nabob 
of Arcot and the rajah of Tanjore, and 
come to some settlement,” 

Lord Hawke said, he could not forbear. 
expressing his disapprobation of this clause 
as it now stood. The court of directors 
was certainly a party concerned, and 
therefore its members were undoubtedly - 
persons improper to be judges on it; if 
any advantages were to be derived from 
the board of commissioners, they must. 
clearly be in such case as this; that board 
was the proper place for such investiga- 
tion; their lordships knew the ill effects 
of trusting to the Ae caicn of the court of 
directors; their consequences were plain, 
aud needed no arguments to blazon them 
forth; and therefore: such consequences 
ought to be provided against in future, if 
possible; the Bill held forth a preventive, | 
and he thought it would be right to adopt - 
it: he therefore begged leave to. move, 
that the words ‘ court of directors’ be 
omitted, and that ‘ board of commis. . 
sioners’ be substituted in their stead. 

Lord Camelford differed with the nobie.. 
lord on the propriety of making such an . 
alteration: one grand principle of the Bill | 
was to preserve the rights of the Company 
untouched, and yet endeavour to. render 
them service; now, was the alteration prog . 
posed to be adopted, it would in a great: 
measure infringe that principle, for it 
would be wresting from them the right of 
examining their own accounts; nor did 
he see the necessity of it, as the board of 
commissioners were to examine all dis- 
patches previous to their being sent out, 
and possessed a controlling power to reject 
those which were supposed would be de- 
trimental to the interest and welfare of the 
Company. 7 

The Lord Chancellor said, the sugges- 
tions certainly laid claim to some atten- 
tion; and he, for one, admitted the force 
of them; but still, in his opinion, it would 
be better to let the clause stand in its pre- 
sent form; and if, upon consideration, an 
improvement to the power given to the 
board of commissioners was found neces- 
sary in this case, it would be more advis- 
able to introduce an additional one for 
that special purpose. 

The next clause that met with any ob- 
jection was, that which went to punish- 
ment for the acceptance of any present 
whatever, unless those to the clergy and 
counsel in their professional line. ‘This, 

Lord Camelford said, he could not sutter - 
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to pass without expressing his sentiments 
upon. He had no doubt but it had been 
proposed from very good, principles, bat 
they were certainly very erroneous ones ; 
for, in his mind, it would be almost im- 
possible to retain the friendship of the 
neighbouring states, if the servants there 
were obliged to refuse every present that 
might be offered; for he did not believe it 
would be in the power of man to convince 
those people, in such a case, whatever 
acts of friendship might be shewn them, 
but what there was some rancour in the 
heart; it would occasion jealousies in 
their minds, and their wishes and amity 
would not be cordial. He knew an im- 
proper advantage might, and he would not 
say had not, been taken of these gifts; 
but because there were, perhaps, a few 
instances of guilt in the Company’s ser- 
vants, he could not bring himself to cast 
so severe a reflection on the whole; the 
public at large were very unfavourable in 
their conclusions upon those who had 
been to India; but he possessed a very 
different idea to many, and was convinced 
that numbers returned from that country 
where they had served, to the total injury 
of their constitutions, without bringing 
back with them as many thousand pounds 
as they had been there years. He knew 
that was a fact; nor was it less a fact, that 
many of those who returned with large 
fortunes, returned with characters that 
slander could not traduce; he might, per- 
haps, be thought to feel himself a little in- 
terested on this subject, when their lord- 
ships reflected, that the whole of what he 
possessed by patrimony ‘had come from 
that shore; but he trusted he should be 
excused in saying, that that fortune was 
acquired by one who never had his su- 
perior in justice and integrity: many 
others had come from India with as fair a 
character and as clear a reputation, al- 
though they might have accepted presents 
from the princes of that empire: it was 
habitual to those princes both to give and 
receive ; and he was of firm opinion, that 
to restrict it altogether would be very 
unpleasing to those princes; he had no 
objection to restriction being made, and 
thought, if those presents were received 
in public, and properly accounted for, it 
would be productive of more advantage 
than being annihilated entirely. 

Lord Sydney did not possess such an 
idea, that every fortune made in India was 
by rapacity and extortion, nor was it 
meant by this Bill to establish such an 
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opinion: this was intended only to check 
those that were so inclined and that 
there were some who came under that 
description, surely there was sufficient 
proof; there were instahces of men going 
out with scarcely any patrimony, and re- 
turning again in a very few years with a 
bes Bi fortune. Could it be supposed 
it had been made fairly? Certainly not. 
He remembered the words of one of the 
greatest soldiers and statesmen this king- 
dom ever knew, and from his services in 
that country he was fully competent to 
give his opinion, he meant lord Clive; 
who, speaking of such large fortunes being 
0 rapidly acquired, said, that however 
just the disposition, the temptations were 
so Strong, that flesh and blood could not 
withstand them: as & check upon these 
temptations was this clause only meant to 
act, and for that purpose he wished to see 
it stand part of that Bill. 

The clerk then proceeded, but was 
stopped by ; 

Lord Camelford, when he came to the 
part which went to prevent any servant of 
the Company who had been to India from 
returning into the service again. For 
what purpose this was introduced, he was 
unable to conceive; he could not think it 
possible to be meant to point at any parti- 
cular person; and if it was to the body at 
large, sure he was that it was a very in- 
judicious measure, and ought not to take 
place; for what did it set forth to do? 
Why, to prevent those, who, from a series 
of labour and attention had made them- 
selves masters of the business and interest 
of the Company, because they came to 
England, from returning and giving the 
Company an opportunity of benefitting by 
their experience. Every man knew that 
a writer or cadet, when he came to India, 
had every thing to learn; and yet by this 
clause it was determined to be better to 
send out an ignorant youth of sixteen, 
who had an up-hill path to pursue to gain 
a knowledge of the Company’s aftairs, 
than one who had already procured that 
knowledge, and could immediately be of 
advantage; and for why? Because, truly, 
he had once acquired a fortune. This 
was not, only preventing the Company 
from benefitting by the service of those 
best able to serve them, but went to throw 


a stigma on the character of every one 


who had been in that employment, which 
was a reflection extremely unjust; for he 
would not hesitate to declare, he was ac- 
quainted with several who had returned 
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from India, whose characters were as irre- 
roachable as any man’s in this country. 

e could not think but it was an extreme 
hardship, that capability of fulfilling an 
engagement should be the strongest bar 
against obtaining it. It wasnouncommon 
case for a gentleman, while resident in 
India, to conclude, that he had obtained a 
sufficiency for himself and his connexions ; 
and under that idea to return to his native 
country. From long residence in a coun- 
try where the manners are quite different 
to what they are here, it could scarcely be 
censurable if he retained some of their 
habits, and by that means lived in a very 
expensive styles this, together with pos- 
sessing an hospitable and generous dispo- 
sition, might a soon reduce his pro- 
perty so as to make him wish for employ- 
ment again; and yet, notwithstanding he 
might possess the greatest talents, and 
from his own experience being taught 
the necessity of economy, he was to be 
ide eae from serving again. Their 

ordships must see in this point of view, 

how hard it was to act on the servants of 
the Company, and how injurious it must 
be to their interest; he tlierefore hoped 
the clause would not be sanctioned with 
their approbation. 

The Duke of Richmond approved of 
the clause. That experience which the 
noble lord had said so much in favour of, 
was part of his reason for wishing to see 
the clause stand ; for, as it said, the youth 
was not experienced in acts of rapacity 
and extortion: the first had a long time 
to look forward, and might be content to 
increase his fortune by degrees; whereas 
this man of experience would reflect, he 
had but a short time to spare for that 
purpose, therefore, the sooner he com- 

leted it the better, and the more agree- 
able to his sentiments. 

The clause was then agreed to. The 
clerk again read on, until he came to the 
one which enacted, ‘* That every person 
returning from the East Indies should 
within two months after his return, make 
affidavit of the property he had acquired, 
and is then possessed of,’’ when 

Lord Camelford again rose. He said, 

he: was quite ashamed of. intruding so 
~ much on their lordships patience, but he 
could not resist the impulse which induced 
him to trespass a few moments more on 
that indulgence he had so largely expe- 
rienced. The clause now proposed for 
their approbation was surely the most 
cruel, unjust, and oppressive that ever 
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was brought into that House. That a 
man should be obliged to make an affi- 
davit, and deliver in an inventory of his 
property, and that that inventory should 
be filed as a record in a public court, for 
the inspection of the whole world, who 
might make their comments upon it, and 
of which the public were generally pretty 
free, was 8 measure as yet totally unknown 
in this country, and which he should wish 
ever to remain so; and the only reason he 
heard assigned for adopting such a pre- 
cedent was, that men might in some de- 
gree eriminate themselves, and expose 
their guilt; it deserved condemnation 
even if it was likely to answer that pur- 
ose: how much more so, then, must it 
be, if their lordships perceived it was not 
adequate to do any such thing. For in- 
stance, it would cnly inform you, that the 
party was possessed of such asum; but 
it would be necessary to inform you it was 
obtained improperly before you could 
criminate, unless you meant afterwards to 
oblige the party to account for the accu- 
mulation of every penny; and that he ap- 
rehended would be very difficult, even 
if he were ever so well inclined to give 
that information. If it was, however, con- 
ceived necessary to procure this kind of 
evidence to punish an extortioner, he 
thought it might be done more delicately, 
and without exposing the property of the 
innocent. Suppose they were to be 
obliged to deliver in an accurate account 
of their substance upon oath, sealed up, 
and upon any information or strong sus- 
picion of guilt, then it should be opened 
and brought forward if it in any manner 
corroborated the charge; thus would the - 
espouse fall on the suspicious character 
only, and the man of integrity enjoy his 
property without being subjected to the 
ill-natured comments of envy. He was 
the more against this clause, because he 
thought the new court of judicature that 
was to be established by the Bill rendered 
it totally unnecessary. He had heard 
several arguments urged against this court, 
but he was a friend to it, because he was 
firmly of opinion it would answer every 
purpose it was intended for, and even 
without such an oppressive assistant as the 
clause in question. What an opinion must 
the natives of India possess of English- 
men, if their lordships adopted such a re- 
solution? Most they not conclude we 
were guilty of extortion, rapacity, and 
plunder? Might they not say, we were so 
convinced of it ourselves, that every one 
[4 P] 
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that came from thence was 80 strongly 
suspected of those crimes, that we endea- 
voured to make him criminate himeelf? 
Did such a character belong to English- 
men? He could not think it; they were 
known to be very different in their own 
country; nor did he believe, when they 
embarked for any other, that they left 
their honour, integrity, and humanity be- 
hind ; he trusted they carried them where- 
ever they went, and was sorry to find 
their own country was the first to hint 
such a charge against them. He did not, 
could not, approve the clause in any shape, 
not even with the amendment he had sug- 
gested, but hoped it would be objected to 
altogether. 

Lord Sydney was not surprised to find 
the British spirit roused at the idea of in- 
novation, and less so, that it should take the 
alarm with so unimpeachable a character 
as the noble lord who had so ably ex- 


pressed his sentiments upon it; but he |- 


trusted it was in idca alone such alarming 
consequcnces would be found. The adop- 
tion of this form might be new in this 
country; but it was by no means new to 
a free state; the Dutch had long since 
come toa similar resolution, and obliged 
their governors to give in an account of 
their wealth as soon ds ever they arrived 
from a foreign government; and was it 
not invidious to mention names, he could 
inform their lordships of two belonging 
to those states, who had fled to other 
countries to avoid an inquiry into the 
manner they had procured such immense 
property. It was the extortioner alone 
that this clause was meant to affect, and 
it was the extortioner alone that could be 
affected by it; for the man of integrity 
could have no need to fear an exposure of 
that wealth, which the manner he had ob- 
tained it would not calla blush upon his 
cheeks: tothe other character, nothing, 
surely, could be too severe, nor any means 
that tended to bring him to punishment.. 
This, in his opinion, would act in a great 
measure to that end; it might help to 
criminate guilt, but could not injure the 
innocent. 

Lord Camelford was not induced to 
give up his opinion upon it by what fell 
from the noble lord; it rather served to 
_ contirm what he had asserted, that, to make 
the best of it, it would be entirely uscless ; 
for surely, if extortioners fled from such 
a regulation into another country where 
it was already adopted, it was by no means 
unreasonable to suppose that delinquents 
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would take the same course to avoid crimi- 
nation in this. It might still go farther; it 
might be the very means of preventing an 
opportunity to punish the offender, as he 
would know the consequence of returning 
home, which he otherwise might do while 
he thought there was a possibility of re- 
maining undiscovered, and, by taking the 
example of the Dutchmen, fly to another, 
and laugh at all the laws that were made 
against him. : 

The Earl of Effingham said, be could 
not see why the man who came fairly by 
his property should hesitate to state it 
openly; he should rather think he would 
be happy at such an opportunity of pre- 
venting any suspicion being entertamed 
against him. 

The clause was agreed to. The re- 
mainder of the Bill was then read without 
any farther observations. 


Protest against the Bill for the Govern- - 
ment of India.] Aug. 9. The Bill was 
read a third time and passed. Upon 
which the following Protest was entered: 

«¢ Dissentient ; 

‘¢ Because we think the principle of 
the Bill false, unjust, and unconstitutional. 
False, in as much as it provides no ef- 
fectual remedy for the evils it affects to 
cure ;—unjust, as it indiscriminately com- 
pels all persons returning from India toa 
furnish the means of accusation and per- 
secution against themselves ;—and un- 
constitutional, because it establishes a new 
criminal court of judicature, in which the 
admission of incompetent evidence is ex- 
pressly directed, and the subject is unne- 
cessarily deprived of his most inestimable 
birthright, atrial by jury..——// Signed ) — 

Portland, Cholmondeley, Carlisle, 
Devonshire, Northington.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Forfeited 
Estates Bill.) August 2. Mr. Dundas 
moved, that the Act of the 25th of the late 
king, for confiscating to the use of the 
crown the estates of the persons therein 
mentioned, should be read. The Act was 
read accordingly; after which he moved, 
to go into a committee to take into consi- 
deration a motion for restoring the said 
estates to the heirs of the late possessors, 
under certain conditions, and for repeal- 
ing the said Act. The motion was agreed 
to. Mr. Dundas then rose: he said that 
the principle on which his motion was 
founded was so just, so liberal, and so 
truly worthy of the generosity of parlia- 
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ment, that he could foresee only one ob- 
jection that could possibly be made to the 
proposition for restoring the estates allud- 
ed to, and that was, the very late period 
of the session at which it was brought for- 
ward. In answer to this objection, he 
would say, that if the business was in itself 
of a complex nature, and would naturally 
call for a long discussion, he certainly 
would have waited till the next session; 
but, in truth, there was nothing to be con- 
sidered but the principle on which the 
restoration was asked; and that was so 
simple and so plain, that the propriety or 
impropriety of it might be seen at the first 
glance. Upon the principle, he bezged 
then to make some few remarks. Some 
members might remember, and others had 
been informed by history, of the rebellion, 
which happened in the north of Scotland 
in 1745 ; a number of families in that part 
of the united kingdom had the misfortune 
to engage in that rebellion, and had paid 
the forfeit, some of their lives and fortunes, 
others of their fortunes only. It was then 
judged necessary, in order to strike a 
terror into that part of the nation, that its 
inhabitants should be put under a kind of 
proscription, and thereby disqualified from 
serving the state in any capacity. He did 
not mean to give any opinion as to the 
policy or impolicy of such a measure ; but 
so it was, that the highlanders of Scotland 
had been so proscribed till towards the 
close of the war immediately preceding 
the last; at which time they were called 
forth from that state of humiliation by an 
illustrious statesman, who, finding that the 
southern parts of the kingdom, exhausted 
of men by the war, were no longer able to 
furnish the necessary recruits for the fleets 
and armies, saw that the Highlands of 
Scotland were able to supply great num- 
bers of men, resolved, like a man above 
the level of illiberal and injudicious preju- 
dices, to put an end to a proscription so 
injurious to the community at large: he 
raised regiments of highlanders, and sent 
them to fight the battles of their country 
in every quarter of the world: they served 
with fidelity, they fought with valour, and 
with their blood they purchased glory to 
themselves, and victory to Great Britain. 
The statesman, to whom he alluded, was 
the late earl ‘of Chatham, whose expres- 
sions relative to that transaction he had 
now on paper in his hand, and would read 
them to the House, as infinitely better 
adapted to the subject than any thing he 
could say—* I am above all local preju- 
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dices,” said that great man, * and care 
not whether a man had been rocked ina 
cradle on this, or on the other side of the 
Tweed; I sought only for merit, and I 
found it in the mountains of the North; I 
there found a hardy race of men, able to 
do their country service, but labouring 
under a proscription: I called them forth 
to her aid, and sent them to fight her bat- 
tles. They did not disappoint my expec- 
tations, for their fidelity could be equalled 
only by their valour, which signalized 
their own and their country’s renown all 
over the world.” 

He said, it was an auspicious omen, that 
the first blow had been given to this pro- 
scription by the earl of Chatham, and 
might well justify a hope that the rema ns 
of a system would be completely annihi- 
lated under the administration of his son, 
who would thus complete the good work 
that his great father had begun. But 
while he was thus giving merit to his right 
hon. friend for the liberality of his senti- 
ments on the present occasion, he by no 
means wished to be understood, that he 
had the exclusive merit of the measure : 
in justice to the noble Jord in the blue 
ribbon, he must say, that having conversed 
with him several times on the subject, 
while his lordship. was at the head of 
affairs, he always found him disposed to 
act in that business upon the most liberal, 
generous, and manly principles; and if 
the measure was not proposcd to parlia- 
ment during his administration, it was be- 
cause a number of untoward circum- 
stances had intervened, for which his lord- 
ship was in no degree answerable. In jus- 
tice also to the administration immediately 
preceding the present, he said, thathc found — 
precisely the same favourable dispositions 
among those who composed it; and he 
knew, that had they remained longer in 
office, they would have brought forward 
such a proposition as that which he in- 
tended to submit to the committee. The 
conduct of the earl of Chatham, in taking 
off the proscription under which the fami- 
lies engaged in the late rebellion had la-. 
boured for a long time, afforded them an 
Opportunity to atone for the crimes of their 
ancestors; and there was not one of all 
those families in which some one person 
had not since spilt his blood in his coun- 
try’s cause; and he would be bold to 
assert, that all remains of that spirit which 
had rendered the inhabitants of the Hich- 
lands disaffected to the present govern- 
ment, had long since disappearcd; and 
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that the King had not at this moment a 
set of more loyal subjects in his domi- 
nions. It would be generous, then, in par- 
liament to forget the offences of the an- 
cestors; it would be magnanimity to treat 
their worthy descendents like trusty and 
faithful subjects; and by a restoration of 
their estates, cancel even the remembrance 
of the acts by which they had been for- 
feited. 

He proposed, that these estates, on 
being restored, should descend to those 
heirs, whether male or female, to whom 
they would have gone in a regular and 
' Jegal course of descent, in case no act of 
rebellion had been committed by the an- 
cestors: but he did not mean that they 
should get their lands in better condition 
than they should have had them, if no 
forfeiture had taken place; for that would 
be giving a premium for rebellion: he 
proposed, therefore, that they should get 
them subject to the debts that were upon 
them when they fell into the hands of go- 
vernment; and the money that should 
thus come to the public, should be em- 
ployed in completing the navigation or 
canal which was to join the Firth of Forth 
with the Firth of Clyde, a work which 
would run from sea to sea: this work would 
be of the greatest utility to the three king- 
doms, as it would enable ships of certain 
burthen to pass across the island, to and 
from Ireland, or from the eastern to the 
western coast of Britain, and vice versa, 
without going round either by Orkney or 
the English channel; and the produce of 
the dividends that would hereafter be made 
to the subscribers for carrying on this 
great work, and which the public would 
have 50,0002. stock, would relieve the 
nation from the payment of 5,000/. voted 
annually by parliament for making and 
repairing roads in the Highlands: such 
roads must be carried on; for before they 
had been undertaken, theHighlands being 
nearly inaccessible, the inhabitants were 
~ almost cut off from all communication, so 
that there were not means to carry civi- 
lization among them. When he was 


calling upon parliament to restore the. 


forfeited estates, it was proper that he 
should state their value to the committee: 
it appeared, then, that at the expiration 
of some leases, of which there were above 
20 years unexpired, the rent-roll would 
exceed 9,000/. a year: it would be liberal 
ir the parliament to restore that income 
to the heirs of those to whom they origi- 
nally belonged; but still the committee 
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would see that it was not an extravagant 
boon that he asked for; however, he 
must inform gentlemen, that at present 
these estates produced no more than 
G,7002. and deducting the expenses of 
management and repairs, the public re- 
ceived no more than 4,000/. per annum. 
He meant not to blame the board under 
the direction of which these estates were 
placed ; he himself, when he filled the 
office of lord advocate, had a seat at that 
board; the gentlemen who sat at it were 
certainly not to blame if they were not 
more productive ; they had discharged 
their trust very faithfully, and had, out of 
the produce of the estates, raised a noble 
pile of building, as a repository for the 
records of Scotland, which were actually 
in such a mouldering state, that if such a 
building had not been erected, they must 
necessarily have been totally destroyed. 
He said, that the proposed restoration 
would have a very happy effect on the 
minds of the people on those estates, and 
be eventually of great utility to the coun- — 
try. Some years ago emigrations had 
been frequent and numerous from the 
Highlands to America; and from late ac- 
counts from Scotland, there was reason to 
apprehend that the spirit of emigration was 
on the point of breaking out again. He 
was convinced, that nothing would tend 
more to check that spirit, if not totally 
destroy it, than the restoration of those 
estates ; for trifling as it might appear, the 
want of the patronage of the owners of 
these estates, left the country without any 
tie upon the inhabitants: the patronage of 
their lords was what they looked up for; 
but on those estates, where the crown was 
the only proprietor and sole lord, the peo- 
ple had no patronage to look for at home ; 
and therefore they readily became ad-.. 
venturers, to seck a better fortune in Ame- 
rica. He hoped that the measure before 
the committee, by restoring to the tenants 
their old landlords, would entirely damp 
the spirit of emigration; and thus prave 
highly beneficial to the country and its | 
manufactures. He concluded by moving, ” - 
‘¢ That the chairman be directed to move, 
that leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
enable his Majesty to grant to the heirs of 
the former proprietors, upon certain terms 
and conditions, the forteited estates in 
Scotland, which were vested in a board of 
trustees by an Act passed in the 25th year 
of George 2, and to repeal the said Act.” 

Mr. Fux said, the proposition had his 
most hearty approbation. ihe execue 
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tion of some, and the confiscation of the 
estates of others, had sufficiently atoned 
for their crimes; and their descendents 
had been sufficiently punished by 40 
years deprivation of their fortunes for 
the faults of their ancestors. The prin- 
ciple of restoration was just, generous, 
politic, and humane, and he did not 
see that any one could form an objec- 
tion to it. He approved so much of the 
principle, -that he thought the proposition 
oaoght not to stop where it did; if the 
principle was good, it ought to be carried 
as far as it would go, and therefore it ought 
to extend to all forfeitures of estates in 
England, as well asin the Highlands of 
Scotland, for the same rebellion. Gentle- 
men would feel, that he alluded particu- 
larly to the case of a noble lord, to whom 
he had the honour of being related; he 
meant the earl of Newburgh, the present 
representative of the Derwentwater family. 
He did not wish to speak of crimes long 
since committed, and long since atoned 
for; nor did he mean to justify rebellion ; 
but this much he would say, that there 
were circumstances in the case of the 
Derwentwater family, which palliated, ex- 
cused, nay did every thing but justify the 
treason committed by it. He was aware, 
that with respect to the Derwentwater 
estate, there were difficulties, which did 
not exist in the cases then before the 
House, as the former was appropriated for 
the supporting Greenwich-hospital; but 
he submitted to the consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
some means might not be devised to ex- 
tend the munificence of parliament to lord 
Newburgh, to which he had as good a 
claim as those who were now about to 
enjoy its the principle was equally appli- 
cable to all; and though he was convinced 
no partiality existed in the minds of those 
who putromized the present measure, still 
it would be more complete and free from 


~ cavil, if the English estates were restored 


as well as the Scots. He did not expect 
that any thing would be done in this ses- 
sion for lord Newburgh; but he hoped 
the right hon. gentleman would turn the 
case of that noble lord in his mind, so as 
to be able to propose something on that 
head next year. 


_- Mr. Pitt, after having supported the 


principle of the proposition, said, he would 
not, however, be understood to support 
every appiication to the hberality of par- 
liament, on the same grounds that should 
come recommended by humanity: the 
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case of the noble Jord alluded to was cer- 
tainly hard; but, as the right hon. gentle- 
man had admitted, there was a great diffi- 
culty in his case, which might justify a 
departure from the principle on which the 
present motion was founded ; if, however, 
some equivalent could be devised instead 
of the estate, which was gone -out of the 
crown, perhaps the nature of the case 
would warrant parliament in entertaining 
an application of that nature. 

Sir W. Conyngham_ bestowed great 
praises on those who had brought forward 
and supported the proposition then before 
the committee, which, in his opinion, was 
as just as it was liberal: he was no advo- 
cate for rebels; he was the son of a fae 
ther who had fought on the king’s side at 
the battle of Culloden; but still he was 
bound in justice to plead for the heirs of 
those who tought on the rebel side; be- 
cause those heirs had, by their gallant 
services to their country, washed out with 
their blood the faults of their ancestors. 
He, therefore, not only cordially sup- 
ported the motion, but lamented that it 
did not go far enough; for he had heard 
a report, which he should never credit, 
unless he should lear it confirmed by the 
learned gentleman, that though the estates 
were to be restored, the patronage of the 
churches on them were to be retained, 
and reserved to the crown, as a badge of 
slavery on those estates: this he could 
not bear: presentations were the royalties 
of an estate ; and the man must hold by a 
base tenure from whom these royalties 
were taken. General Fraser had recovered 
his estate; and the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had generously restored the pa- 
tronage with the Jands: it was nobly . 
done; but why was it not to be done also 
in the present case? Why was not lord 
M‘Leod, why was not the laird of Glen- 


gary to recover the right of patronage 
with their estates, as well as general 
Fraser? This was so pitiful a thing, that 


if he should find there was any truth in 
the report, he would move a clause in the 
Bill that should be brought in, for the 
special purpose of restoring the patronage, 
and making it accompany the estate. | 

The motion was agreed to, and a Bill 
was brought in, which passed the Come 
mons without Opposition. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
settling the East India Company’s Divt- 
dends, &c.) Aug. 4 On the motion for 
the third reading of the Bill, «for the 
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relief of the East India Company with 
respect to the payment of certain sums 
due to the public, and to the acceptance 
of certain bills drawn upon the said Com- 
pany, and for regulating the dividends to 
be made by the said Company,” 

Mr. Eden rose to say a few words upon 
an objection, which, he said, a noble 
friend of his had intended to suggest, but 
had missed his opportunity. Mr. Eden 
said it had been conccived, that if the ob- 
jection he alluded to had been offered, 
many of those gentlemen who divided 
against them, upon remitting the interest 
of the debt due from the Company for 
duties, would have voted for them upon 
the other part of the Bill, viz. in favour of 
@ proposition to reduce the dividend from 
8 per cent. to 6. The reason of his 
thinking so was this: the Bill, as it then 
stood, contained two distinct propositions, 
the one, for respiting the duties and re- 
mitting the interest; the other, for allow- 
ing the Company to divide 8 per cent. 
The only way of justifying these two pro- 
positions that could possibly be resorted 
to, was to argue them separately, and to 
contend in support of the first, that the 
Company were so extremely poor, that 
they not only could not afford to pay the 
duties, but that they actually stood in need 
of farther assistance ; and that with a view 
to afford them such assistance, it was neces- 
sary to forgive them the whole amount of 
the interest: and in support of the other, 
to take the direct opposite argument, and 
to contend, that their affairs were in so 
flourishing a condition, that they could 
well afford to make a dividend of 8 per 
cent. Now, to have a Bill go upon two 
such contradictory positions, was so in- 
consistent, that he flattered himself it 
would have required but little argument 
to have induced gentlemen to feel, that it 
was rather too much for common sense to 
admit, and of course that they would 
have voted for a 6 per cent. dividend in- 
stead of an 8. Indeed, he could not con- 
ceive the right hon. gentleman himself 
was aware of the absurdity, or he should 
have imagined he would have proposed, 
that the Company should divide no more 
than 6 per cent. till they had paid their 
debts. Mr. Eden argued farther, that 
there was no occasion to extend the Bill 
so far, since the Company themselves had 
not prayed for relief beyond a certain ex- 
tent, and the Bill exceeded it by a whole 
twelvemonth. | : 

Mr. Put begged to say one word to 
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what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
whose arguments, however well they might 
sound, were more ingenious than serious. 
Indeed he imagined the hon. gentleman 
himself rather offered them as proofs of 
his ingenuity, than meant them to be re- 
garded as substantial objections against 
the Bill. It was extremely easy to say, 
the Bill remitted the interest of the Com- 
pany’s debts, because they were too poor 
to pay it; and that it allowed them to 
divide 8 per cent. because they were rich 
enough to afford such a dividend ; but was 
that in truth and in fair argument the 
state of the case? Cortainly not. The 
real state of the case he took to be this: 
the Company, it was true, were somewhat 
distressed at this moment; but what he 
took to be their precise situation was, the 
medium between thetwo opposite opinions; 
they were neither so near to bankruptcy 
and ruin as some gentlemen imagined, nor 
were they in that very prosperous con- 
dition that other peatlemen were willing 
to believe they were. In fact, the Com- 
pany, though certainly not in present 
prosperity, were nevertheless in that con- 
dition that came within the fair meaning 
of the word solvent. -That he took to be 
the real situation of the Company, and he 
had formed his own opinion upon these 
grounds; therefore, hoping that the pub- 
lic hereafter would derive considerable ad- 
vantages from the Company and from 
India, he thought it right to assist the 
Company on the present occasion, and to 
remit the whole of the interest of the debt 
due from them for duties. But when he 
proposed such a measure, he did not mean 
thereby to admit that the Company were 
warranted to claim it as a matter of right ; 
no, he proposed it as a favour done therm 
by the public, as a handsome and liberal 
act of bounty and benevolence which it 
became the public to perform under al! 
the present circumstances of the case. 
With regard to allowing the Company to 
make a dividend of 8 per cent., was it to- 
be inferred from thence, that the Com- 
pany were rich enough to afford, and that 
the sizc of the dividend was governed by 
that circumstance solely? No such thing. 
The dividend of 8 per cent. was allowed,: 
because it appeared that the credit of the 
Company depended materially upon their 
dividend ; and as public credit was inti- 
mately connected with the credit of the 
Company, motives of policy and expe- 
diency dictated the propriety of allowing 
the Company's dividend to be to the 
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amount of 8 percent. With respect to 
the time that the Bill respited the pay- 
ment of the duties, and remitted the in- 
terest exceeding the period ‘prayed for by 
the Company, the difference was but 
trifling, and in all probability the public 
would receive back three-fourths of the 
sum before the Bill expired, in their par- 
ticipation of the dividend which the pub- 
lic would be entitled to agreeable to the 
act of parliament, that gives them a right 
to three-fourths of the dividend whenever 
the Company divide above 8 per cent. 
Mr. Pitt added other arguments to shew 
the probable prosperity of the Company, 
if their atlairs were properly managed and 
taken care of. In confirmation of the rea- 
sonableness of this expectation, he com- 
municated to the House the intelligence 
from authority that had been received by 
government, stating that peace was now 
established in India, that it prevailed there 
universally, and promised to be permanent. 
Mr. Hussey desired to say a word or 
two upon wit had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, who, he said, had not 
convinced him that the House were jus- 
tified in giving away such a sum as 
100,000/. of the public money to the 
Company, and at the same time allowing 
them to divide 8 per cent. He was ex- 
tremely glad to hear the news which the 
right hon. gentleman had been pleased 
to communicate to the House. Every 
man of humanity, and every friend to his 
country, must be glad to hear that there 
was peace in India; but that did not ap- 
pear to him to be an argument that applied 
to the present case. The Bill had not 
been brought in upon those grounds; let 
the House remember that; and, there- 
fore, its having taken place, however a 
matter of general satisfaction, was not, in 
his opinion, an argument for so extraordi- 
nary an act of profuseness, as making the 
Company a free gift of 100,000/. of the 
public money. They were not entitled to 
any such free gu from the public. The 
manner in which they had conducted their 
own affairs hitherto did not deserve it. 
Mr. Fox supported the arguments of 
Mr. Hussey. ‘The argument of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he said, weighed 


nothing, unless it could be taken as proof,. 


that the credit of the Company depended 
altogether on their being enabled to divide 
neither more nor less than 8 per cent.; 
an amount of dividend which they had 
never reached at any time from their com- 
mercial profits oe He stated the 
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giving up the interest of the duties to bea 
most lavish waste of the public money. 
To justify such a transaction, by pleading 
the present poverty of the Company, and 
to allow them to make a dividend of 8 per 
cent. at the same time, was an inconsise 
tency irreconcilcable to common sense. 
The transaction altogether was such as 


every gentleman who had any sense of his 


duty to the people of England, ought to 
mark with the severest reprobation. A 
transaction so extraordinary could not be 
founded in the open and avowed reasons 
that had been assigned for it, but must 
have its origin in some dark and insidious 
purpose. Was the administration that 
obstinately persisted in denying the navy - 
bill-holders their fair and equitable claims 
that, in the very hour in which they talked 
loudly of the extreme necessity of pre- 
serving the public credit sacred and in- 
violate, took measures effectually to wound 
and injure it? Was that administration to 
be allowed to give away 100,000/. of the 
public money, and to give it away s0 
shamefully? Let gentlemen recollect the 
severe taxes they had consented to impose 
on the people of England. Let them re- 
member, that to meet the necessity of 
affairs they had imposed taxes on our ma- 
nufactures, and taxes on the necessaries. 
of life. ‘Taxes that reached the poor, and 
affected all ranks of people! And were 
they, at such a moment especially, to con- 
sent to a proposition so monstrous as that 
held out by the Bill, viz. to keep 100,000/. 
out of the publiccofters, and to putit intothe 
pockets of the East India Company? What 
would the people of England say, when - 
they heard that such a sum was taken from 
them, and put into the pockets of the East 
India Company? When they coupled: 
that measure with the Bill now in the 
other House for the better regulation and 
management of the Last India Company, 
would they not say, that instead of esta-. 
blishing a good and a salutary I:nglish 
government in India, the tendency of all 
the measures latcly taken, went to the 
establishment of an Indian governmicnt in 
England? Undoubtedly they would; and 
recent facts would bear them out in the 
suspicion ; he cautioned the House, there- 
fore, to take care what they were about, 
and to ask themselves if it was their wish 
to sacrifice every thing to the Company, 
and to establish an Indian government of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Pit rose with some warmth.to reply. 
He asked whether the insidious and in- 
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flammatory speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman war warranted by any thing that 
had passed that day? Where did the right 
hon. gentleman find the means of establish- 
ing an Indian government of England in 
the Bill then under discussion, or in his 
conduct respecting any other Bill not 
then in that House? Wasit in any attempt 
of his to seize upon the property of the 
East India Company, to possess himself of 
its patronage, to engross the appropriation 
of its revenues, and to use it as the engine 
of lasting and permanent power? Had he 
set up chartered rights as matters of deri- 
sion, and as matters not worth preserva- 
tion? Had he endeavoured to put himself 
in a new situation, by creating a fourth 
branch of the legislature, and seizing upon 
the supreme authority of the state? In 
what did his conduct justify the invidious 
motives which the right hon. gentleman 
had thought proper to impute to him? Or 
if such motives were to be found any 
where, were they not rather to be looked 
for in the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself? With regard to the divi- 
dend of 8 per cent., he had already stated, 
that the credit of the Company, with which 
the credit of the public was so intimately 
connected that one could not be shaken 
or injured without the other’s very sensi- 
bly feeling it, depended upon the dividend of 
the Company being kept up and supported. 
And as to the remission of the interest of 
the debt of the Company, the right hon. 
gentleman knew, that public policy and 
expediency rendered a remission of the 
interests of all the debts due to the public 
equally necessary. Perhaps the right hon. 

entleman knew, that there were persons 
indebted to the public in considerable 
sums, the interest of which debts ought 
not to be forgiven; but on the contrary, 
both interest and principal ought long since 
to have been paid in. Having pursued 
this strain of invective for some time, Mr. 
Pitt reasoned more calmly on the argu- 
ment of Mr. Fox, and said, that when the 
right hon. gentleman chose invidiously to 
state, that the remission of the interest of 
the debt due from the Company, was keep- 
ing so much out of the public coffers, in 
order to put it into the hands of the Com- 
pany, he well knew that it was no such 
thing. Heknew that there was no part of 
the Bill, either the remission of the interest 
of the debt, or the allowing the Company 
to make a dividend of 8 per cent. that was 
not precisely the very thing that the right 
hon. gentleman had done himself when in 
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office. Let the House recollect that the 
Bill of last year gave up the interest, and 
allowed a dividend of 8 per cent.; and 
let the right hon. gentleman for the future 
learn to act with more candor, and not 
attempt to blame that in others which he 
had before done himself! But whatever . 
effect the right hon. gentleman might pro- 
mise himself, his invidious manner of stating 
facts, or his inflammatory appeals to the 
public would produce, he would find him- 
self miserably mistaken; he might rest 
assured that neither that House nor the 
country were so eusy to be deceived and 
deluded as he imagined. They had formed 
their judgment of the right hon. gentleman 
by his past conduct, and they would not 
easily believe his assertions, or rely with 
much confidence on his arguments. 

Mr. Foz said, that it was plain the right 
hon. gentleman had found out, what indeed 
it required no great degree of sagacity to 
discover, viz. that a Bill for the better 
government of India, which he had brought 
into the last parliament, was an unpopular 
Bill in that House; and having made this 
notable discovery, the right hon. gentle- 
man thought proper, whenever he said any 
thing that did not please him, to run on 
in a strain of vehement declamation on the 
subject of his East India Bill, to vent a 
considerable share of invective upon it, 
and to ring the changes on all the various 
terms of obloguy and reproach that his 

d suggest. This, Mr. Fox 
said, convinced him, that even among the 
fertile resources of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s mind, he found himself at a loss very 
frequently how to answer his arguments ; 
and as often as he did so, a declamation 
upon the East India Bill served him as a 
substitute for reasoning; and as it was sure 
to catch the House, perhaps-it was exceed- 
ingly wise in him to adopt such a practice. . 
The East India Bill that he had the honour 
of introducing, Mr. Fox said, had been 
discussed again and again; it was unne- 
cessary, therefore, for him to go into any 
defence of it at that time. It was a Bill, 
of which he never should be ashamed. 
The more it was discussed, and the better 
it was understood, the more its unpopu- 
larity diminished ; this was already appa- 
rently the case without doors, and it would 
be one day the case within those walls, he 
was perfectly convinced. The right hon. 
gentleman had chosen to advert to a Bill 
brought in by a noble friend of his, no 
longer in parliament, and had urged that 
as a parallel case to the present; but was 
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itso? Undoubtedly not. His noble friend | motives imputed to him, must have sug- 
had proposed, that the dividend of the | gested themselves to the right hon. gen- 
Company should be after the rate of 8 per | tleman’s mind, in consequence of his sense 
cent. for a single half year, to which he , of his own conduct on a former occasion. 


had objected in private: but his noble | 
friend had argued with him in this manner | 


upon the subject: * You are going to take 
the affairs of the Company under full dis- 
cussion, and to make such regulations as 
shall appear to be necessary. Do not, 
therefore, suffer a prejudicatory idea of 
their affairs being in a bad condition to go 
forth. Allow them now to make a hand- 
some dividend : and when you have exa- 
mined their affairs, and ascertained their 
real situation, regulate the future dividends 
accordingly.”” In this argument there 
was reason and common sense; but was 
the case similar? Parliament had exa- 
mined the Company’s affairs. Parliament 
found them to be bad. The Bill under 
discussion spoke them to be bad, for it 
forgave them a large sum due for interest. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, 
ought a permanent dividend of 8 per cent. 
to be allowed? Reason, common sense, 
prudence, and equity, forbad it? From 
the Bill of his noble friend, which certainly 
was analogous to the present case, the 
right hon. gentleman had chosen to go 
into personal matters, and endeavour to 
insinuate circumstances against him, with 
which he had often stated he had vo con- 
cern whatever. He never had argued 
against any public debtor, be he who 
he might, paying the public interest for 
the money in his hands, from the time that 
the public had a right to expect that inte- 
rest, and the right hon. gentleman would 
never find him arguing in that way. How 
far it was handsome in the right hon. gen- 
tleman to run into personal matters, when 
they had no relation whatever to the sub- 
ject under consideration, he would leave 
to the House to determine. 

_ Mr. Dundas said, the right hen. gentle- 
man had nobody but himself to thank for 
it, if any thing personal or invidious had 
been said in the course of that debate. 
Let him remember, that he had not con- 
tented himself with fair argument ; he had 
not confined what he had said to the Bill 
then under consideration, but had thought 
proper to ascribe motives of an invidious 
nature to his right bon. friend, for his con- 
duct in supporting the Bill in its present 
form. It was therefore the right hon. 
gentleman who began the personality ; and 
it was surely justifiable for his right hon. 
friend in retort to say, that the undue 

[ VOL. XXIV. ] 


Had the right hon. gentleman been pre- 
sent when the Bill was in a committee, 
and when the blank was proposed to be 
filled up with 8 per cent. he would have | 
heard his right hon. friend argue much at 
large, in stating the grounds on which he 
proposed that the Company should be 
allowed to make such a dividend. Now it 
was over, he knew no harm in stating to 
the House, that in fact his right hon. 
friend had intended, on the very mornin 
of the day on which the blanks were filled. _ 
up with 8 per cent. to have come down 
and proposed that 6 per cent. should be 
the amount to which the dividend of the 
Company should be confined till they paid. 
their debts ; but it was stated to him bythe | 
monied men, and those most conversant 
with the affairs of the Company, that 
above one-fourth of their whole stock was 
in the hands of foreigners, and that if the - 
dividend was reduced, those foreigners 
would immediately conceive the Company 
were ruined, and would sell out; acircum- 
stance that could not but shake the credit 
of the Company, and materially affect that 
of the public. 

The Bill was then read a third time. 
After which Mr. Fox moved, to leave out 
‘eight’ and insert ‘six’ per cent; which 
was negatived. 


Resolution respecling the Method to be 
observed by Members tn Franking of' 
Letters.] Mr. Rose moved the following 
Resolution: —* That from and after the 


-present session of parliament, no member of 


this House do frank any letter or packet, 
unless the whole superscription be in his 
own hand-writing, and unless, together 
with the name ef such member, the name 
of the post-town from which the said letter 
or packet is intended to be sent, and the 
day of the month and year when the same 
shall be put into the post-office, shall be at 
the same time superscribed upon such 
letter or packet, which day of the month 
shall be in words at length; and that no 
member of this House do permit any letter 
or packet to be directed to him at an 

place, except where he shall actually be at 
the time of the delivery thereof, or at his 
usual place of residence in London, or at 
the lobby of this House.” 

Mr. Hussey said, he did not know whe- 
ther he rightly understood the motion, but 
[4 Q] | 
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he conceived its meaning te be, that 
franks should be less general in future 
than they hitherto had been, with a view 
to increase the revenue of the post-office. 
He therefore hoped gentlemen who be- 
longed to mercantile houses, and who were 
said to save from 3 to S00/. a year in 
postage, were meant to be restrained from 
receiving their letters of business, directed 
to the firm of the House, free. He thought 
it a paltry consideration for gentlemen in 
busiaess to come into parliament chiefly 
with a view to save a few hundreds by 
- having their letters free. If they were to 
' tax the public, and make them pay more 
for postage, and at the same time to de- 
prive them of the accommodation of 
franks, they ought in honour and in fair- 
ness to pass a self-denying ordinance, and 
to share the inconvenience with them. He 
hoped, therefore, it was intended to pro- 
vide some such regulation under the pre- 
sent resolution. 

Mr. Pitt said, the hon. gentleman's 
sugcestion was well worth consideration ; 
but nothing could be done, or need be 
said upon it, in the present stage of the 
business. 

Mr. Rose reminded the hon. gentleman, 
that the present was merely a resolution 
moved for the necessary purpose of send- 
ing it to the Lords, that they might come 
to a similar resolution, which was an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any regulation 
affecting the privileges of the two Houses. 

Mr. Pulteney feared the administration 
would be deceived themselves, as much as 
the public were undoubtedly deceived 
with regard to the degree of revenue 
likely to arise from the abolition of frank- 
ing. The most sanguine expectations of 
those at all conversant with the subject, 
had never induced them to flatter them- 
selves, that if franking was abolished en- 
tirely, more than 40,000/. would be the 
amount of additional advantage to the 
post-office revenue; but the public, who 
always judged extravagantly of the good 
consequence likely to result from the de- 
struction of a privilege which they did not 
enjoy, imagined that the revenue of the 
post-office would be benefitted to the 
amount of 3 or 400,000/. if franking was 
entirely abolished. He feared both go- 
vernment and the public would be ex- 
tremely deceived, and that the produce of 
this regulation would be little or nothing. 
He elucidated this remark, by observing, 
that when the use of franks was either 
wholly abolished, or so limited as to be 
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confined to members of parliament merely, 
the number of letters sent by post would 
be considerably diminished. Franke, he 
observed, often produced gain to the post- 
office revenue, by calling forth answers to 
letters, the postage of which answers were 
paid for ; and had not the franks conveyed 
the letters, the answers would never have 
been written. He argued also on the 
cruelty of diminishing the comfort and 
satisfaction enjoyed by persons at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, who 
conversed familiarly by letter while their 
letters could pass free, but who wrote 
about no essential business, and who would 
consequently cease to write at all, when it 
became incumbent on them to pay so heavy 
a tax as the price of postage for their core 
respondence. 

Lord Adam Gordon said, he had been 
instructed by his constituents to oppose 
the abolishing of franking partially. 

The resolution passed, and was after- 
wards agreed to by the Lords. 


Debate in the Commons on the Commue 
tation Bill.} Aug.10. The order of theday 
being read for taking into further considera- 
tion the Report of the committee on the 
Bull “ for repealing the several duties on 
tea, and for granting other duties in lieu 
thereof; and also, several additional du- 
ties on houses, windows, or lights, and 
upon the importation of cocoa-nuts and 
coffee, and for repealing the inland duties 
of excise thereon,’’ was committed; a 
motion was made, That the amendments 
made by the committee to the said Bill 
be now read a second time. ' 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that the Bill was liable 
to so much objection, that it would be 
better to dispose of it in that stage than 
to proceed with it any farther. He stated 
his grounds of objection under three dis- 
tinct heads ; the inefficacy of the Bill as 
to the end proposed; the inadequacy of 
the means whereby the end was to be obe 
tained, and the fallacy of the Bill in as- 
suming the title of a commutation. In 
proof of the first of these positions, he 
contended that the Bill would not put aa 
end to smuggling, since it would oblige 
the smuggler to change his cargo, and in- 
duce him to deal in spirits instead of tea. 
Spirits, he said, were more capable of con- 
cealment than tea, as they were brought 
over in small casks, and might be buried 
under ground, or be sunk in water, with- 
out sustaining any damage. He cited the 
reportof thesmuggling committee, wherein 
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it was stated that about 2,000 tons of 
brandy, 97,000 gallons of Geneva, and 
200,000 gallons of rum were imported 
annually. Of these Geneva and brandy 
were the objects of smuggling, and surely 
the quantity imported afforded ample 
scope for the illicit trader to traffic in. 
With regard to the second point, he ar- 
gued that it was liable to similar objcc- 
tion; and with regard to the third, the 
new tax was no commutation, but the 
substitution of a much more oppressive 
tax in lieu of the tax on teas. This com- 
mutation, he said, he would not wish to 
degrade by low and vulgar names, but it 
appeared to him to partake of the nature 
of a swindling transaction, and was like a 
man’s taking your money and giving you 
a bad bill for it mmiaihicdal 
Mr. Moysey considered the Bill as ob- 
jectionable in many parts, and in none 
more than in the clause respecting land- 
lords in cases where a house was inhabited 
by more than one family. This, he said, 
must necessarily affect the landlords of 
houses usually let in lodgings. , He stated, 
that many leases in their conditions stipu- 
lated that the landlords should receive a 
net rent and pay all taxes. In such 
cases, therefore, landlords would have to 
pay for their lodgers drmking tea; and 
certainly they might with just as much 
reason pay for their beef, their bread, and 
their candles. He argued, that if land- 
lords had it in their power to throw it on 
their tenants, the tenants must in like 
manner have it in their power to throw it 
on their landlords. They must both stand 
on an equal footing. He pursued the 
hardship arising from the clause through 
a variety of gradations, and placed its 
severity and injustice in a striking point of 
view. : 7 
Mr. Alderman Newnham conceived the 
Bill would tend materially to check the 
progress of smuggling, and to promote 
the interest of the fair trader. The new 
window tax, it was true, would fall heavy 
on some individuals, on few more than 
upon himself. Let gentlemen complain 
the severity of the window tax ever so 
much, it ought to be remembered, that 
when a minister took off a productive tax, 
with a view to discourage smuggling, he 
must not hazard the revenue, but adopt a 
tax that could be depended upon for its 
efficiency. 
Mr. Milnes thought the tax would prove 
oppressive and severe. He reminded 
the House, that the tax on windows had 
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never been a popular tax, but very much 
the contrary. But his fears were much 
extenuated, from a consideration of the 
whole of the conduct of the right. hon. 
gentleman who proposed the Bill. With 
regard to the new taxes, that right hon. 
gentleman had shewn so much readiness 
to concede upon every point, where he 
could venture to do so consistently withthe 
public safety, that he felt a thorough con- 
fidence in his proposing the present sub- 
stitution. 

Mr. Alderman Watson expressed his 
approbation of the Bill, which wolild, he 
was persuaded, be attended with the most 
salutary consequences. He said his con- 
stituents highly approved of it, and en 
had no concerns in smuggling. The Bi 
would abolish an inefficient tax, and pro- 
vide a tax that would be efficient. Among 
other of its good consequences, the assis- 
tance it would afford the East India Com- 
pany was not the least. From that cir- 
cumstance the country would derive ma- 
terial advantages; the Company contri- 
bute to strengthen our marine, and the 
extension of its trade would induce it to 
send out perhaps 20 more ships, which 
would enable it to be of still more service 
to us, while it so completely changed the 
nature of the tea-carrying trade, that 
whereas the great foreign East India 
Companies now brought home the teas. 
that were smuggled into Great Britain, 
they would leave off this custom, and we 
should supply them in future. 

Sir E. Astley feared the new window 
tax would be very heavily felt in the coun- 
try, and that the scheme would not pre- 
vent smuggling and insure teas cheaper to 
the ‘public in the proportidn that had 
been suggested. He entreated Mr. Pitt, 
as the Bill was a Bill of experiment, to 
make it a temporary one. 

Mr. Eden began with controverting 
several of the positions of alderman Wat- 
son. Asan alderman of London, it well 
became the worthy magistrate to say the 
citizens of London had no concerns in 
smuggling ; but as chairman of the smug- 
gling committee, it would ill become him 
to sit still, and admit it, after what he had 
heard and learnt. A second remark he 
must likewise combat, and that was, that 
the liast India Company had strengthened 
our marine. The general opinion had 
been exactly the reverse. Another as- 
sertion made by the hon. alderman he 
must also contradict, and that was, that 
the Bill abolished an inefficient tax, and 
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instituted one that would be efficient. The 
tea tax, as it stood at present, might cer- 
tainly not be so productive as it was ex- 
pected to have proved, but while it pro- 
duced near a million of money, it could 
not be said to be inefficient. And with 
regard to the efficiency of the new window 
tax, he had very great doubts indeed. Mr. 
Eden proceeded to examine the Bill itself, 
and to point out passages that required 
alteration. He said it appeared to him to 
counteract its own principle. The right 
hon. gentleman had opened it upon a 
principle of substitution, but was that 
principle adhered to? The tax it pro- 
posed on windows, was, he perceived, a 
considerable alteration of the proposition 
upon that subject stated in the report 
from the committee on smuggling; that 
table did not carry the rates so high as 
they were carried in the present Bill: 
and indeed, to say the truth, now he saw 
the plan in detail, his expectations of its 
practicability and productiveness were 
much narrowed, in comparison to his ideas 
of the feasibility of the measure when he 
consented to insert the table of rates that 
appeared in the report of the committee 
on smuggling. There were parts of the 
Bill that required alteration; what he 
therefore wished for was, to have it re- 
committed; but first he would state one 
or two points, which appeared to him to 
require correction and explanation. In 
' the first place, he saw not upon what prin- 
ciple those persons who had more than 
one house were to pay the duty, when 
those who had more than two houses were 
to pay it only upon two. The same rea- 
son must hold in both cases; either all 
houses should be subjected to the tax, or 
only one belonging to each person, be- 
cause the owner of one or more houses 
could only reside in one house at a time. 
Another point of view in which this clause 
struck him as extremely oppressive, was 
in respect to minors and guardians. Were 
minors to be charged for two houses? If 
they were, it might become a considera- 
tion with guardians, when minors came 
Into possession of two or more large old 
mansions at two years of age and under, 
whether it would not be more prudent to 
pull down the houses at once, rather than 
subject their wards to the expense of 40. 
a year for almost 20 years togcther. 
Again, there was no exemption in the 
Bill for school houses. Now there were, 
he conceived, 10,000 of these buildings 
ia the kingdom, and no tea was drunk in 
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them of course. Why, then, ought they 
to be subject to the tax? Another hard- 
ship was this; there were in every county 
old houses full of windows, that had for- 
merly beon the mansion-houses of gentle- 
men, but the buildings had fallen into de- 
cay, and were. now in the hands of the 
large farmers; and surely it was very hard 
to charge them after the rate expressed 
in the table in the Bil]. Another class of 
houses he had lately observed, which 
consisted of houses of from eight to twelve 
windows each, that had got out of repair, 
and were become the residence of la- 
bourers and their families, who certain] 
could not afford to pay the new tax, which 
would in some cases more than double the 
rent; When the Bill was originally 
opened, a clause had been talked of, rela- 
tive to which he had since heard nothing, 
and the Bill took no notice of it, though 
it certainly would have produced much 
revenue; he meant a clause obliging 
coffee-house keepers, masters of tea- 
drinking houses, and such large ‘con- 
sumers of tea, to take out an annual li- 
cense. Why this was dropped he was at 
a loss to imagine. Mr. Eden asked if 
the collectors of the new window tax were 
to have the same proportion of poundage 
upon their collection of the new tax as 
upon the collection of the old tax, be- 
cause the sum being so much larger, he 
should imagine considerably less would 
pay them suflicientiy ? 

Mr. Rose ran through most of Mr. 
Eden’s observations, answering them one 
after another. With regard to minors not 
paying for their houses, he asked if the 
right hon. gentleman thought the duke of 
Bedford ought not to pay for his houses ? 
His establishments were kept up there, 
and tea was drunk in them, though not, 
perhaps, by himself. So with other mi- 
nors, their servants and households were in 
their houses, and therefore the houses ought 
to be charged. But if it was thought a 
hardship, an easy remedy was at hand. 
Let the guardians shut up the houses, and 
then they would not be charged, because 
no house but such as was occupied was 
chargeable under the Bill. With regard 
to the class of houses of from eight to 
twelve windows, inhabited by labourers, 
he conceived they all were exempted, the 
Bill enacting, that no houses, the residents 
in which were excused paying to church 
and poor, should be rateable to the new 
window tax. In respect to the school 
houses, that matter had not been over- 
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looked ; on the contrary, much trouble had 
been taken to provide an exemption, but 
after a considerable deal of conversation 
that he had held that very day with se- 
veral of the persons concerned as masters 
of the school-houses, they had themselves 
been convinced that it was utterly impos- 
sible to provide an exemption, without 
‘opening a door to great abuse. With re- 
spect to the clause relative to licenses to 
be taken out by coffee-house keepers and 
inn-keepers, that had been.all along under 
contemplation, and one or two clauses had 
actually been drawn, but they were not 
thought adequate tothe purpose. Indeed, 
there was much greater difficulty found in 
managing that business than had been 
conceived, because every inn-keeper 
making coffee, and so many persons deal- 
ing in it, it was extremely embarrassing 
. how to express any clause so as to make 
it embrace the whole of its object. A 
clause, however, would be prepared, and 
he meant to move it by way of rider at 
the third reading. 

The Lord Advocate said, he had received 
numberless letters and packets from his 
constituents, on different public topics, but 
they had not in any one of them expressed 
themselves displeased with the proposed 
window tax. ith regard to spirits, he 
had received instructions to promote any 
proposition for preventing the smuggling 
of that article as much as possible. 

Mr. Mainwaring declared, he had drawn 
a clause to provide an exemption for school- 
houses, and he said there was no diffi- 
culty in it. He expatiated on the bard- 
ships of subjecting schools to the tax, and 

ut the case, if a gentleman had two 
ouses, and four or five sons at: different 
schools, if schools were not exempted, he 
would pay the tax six or seven times over. 

Sir Peter Burrell considered the tax as 
an addition to the land-tax, and therefore 
objected to it. He also particularly com- 
plained of the hardship of gentlemen being 
obliged to pay for two houses, as they 
could only reside in one, and tea was not 
the beverage of their grooms and men- 
servants, who might remain in their other 
house. 

Mr. Dempster said, his constituents had 
not been silent on the subject. They had 
written to him, to require his endeavours 
to have the tax laid in a manner nearer to 
something like a degree of equality and 
fairness ; as the tax stood in the Bill, the 
reverse of fairness was the characteristic 
of it. He said, he wondered not at the 
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two members for the city standing up and 
praising the tax. It took off a heavy tax 
on London, and distributed it to the far- 
thermost parts of the kingdom. In Lon- 
don most of the high priced tea was drunk, 
and in London there was the greatest fa- 
cility of getting it from the India Com- 
pany, and the greatest difficulty in smug- 
gling it. The alteration, therefore, was 
abundantly in favour of London, and 
against the country, particularly the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom. He exempli- 
fied his argument by producing a written 
calculation of what a street in Scotland, 
consisting of sixty houses, would pay to- 
wards it; and how much Lombard-street, 
which he also conceived to contain sixty 
houses, would pay towards it. The inha- 
bitants of the street in the north, he said, 
were but poor, and if he was able to prove 
that their income upon an average amount- 
ed to 502. a house, he was sure he should 
receive the unanimous thanks of the whole 
street; the houses contained about twenty 
windows each, and the extreme of the 
rents, he was persuaded, was 10/. a house: 
they would pay to the new tax 2/. 15s. per 
house, or 165/. in the whole, which was 
one seventeenth part of their income: 
whereas the houses in Lombard-street, 
containing also abouttwenty windows each, 
rented upon an average at 1001. a year, and 
mostly inhabited by bankers and persons 
whose incomes were at least 2,000/. a year, 
would pay no more, so that the inhabitants 
of the street in London would not pay 
ane seven hundredth part of their income. 
Mr. Dempster said, as he did not wish to 
find fault without at the same time pro- 
posing a remedy for the evil he complamed 
of, he suggested, that in lieu of the in- 
tended tax on windows, 10 per cent. should 
be laid on the land-tax, which would pro- 
duce 400,000/. An additional house-tax, 
according to the rate of rents 2C0,000/. 
more, and the rest might be laid on win- 
dows. He also pointed out the necessity 
of allowing the country dealers to return 
their stocks of unsold tea to the Company, 
as well as the town dealers, observing, that 
as the latter were near the warehouses of 
the Company, they could take out their 
teas by the single chest, whereas the coun- 
try tea dealers were obliged to keep a much 
larger stock in hand. 

Sir Charles Bampfylde said, that if the 
minister wished to preserve his popularity 
in the west of England, he must find out a 
more fair and impartial tax than the new 
tax on windows. 
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Sir Wm. Cunyngham contended against 
it strenuously, as partial and oppressive, 
and gett | so with regard to Scot- 
Jand. He produced a table of expenses 
upon black teas, by which he proved that 
smuggling would not be prevented by the 
operation of the Bill, should it pass into a 
law. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he would oppose 
the intended substitution tax, as a zealous 
and hearty supporter of the present ad- 
ministration, because le thought it would 
tend very much to increase that unpopu- 
larity which they had already acquired by 
their whole system of taxation, and by 
their conduct in other instances this ses- 
sion. Stil] he admitted that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had again evinced his 

ratitude to the East India Company by 

is last exertion in their favour, as an ad- 
ditional window-tax would certainly pro- 
mote the universal use and consumption 
of tea, for this solid and substantial rea- 
son: every man would now feel himself 
taxed for the privilege of drinking tea 

whether he shoes to drink it or not) 

erefore he would now certainly drink it 
(though he had never done so before) 
because he must be supposed to act on a 
rational motive, by consuming a commo- 
. dity for which he must pay, rather than 
be under the necessity of paying for it, 
though he did not consume it. By this 
means the universal use of tea would be 
adopted, and of course (which was the 
direct object of this Bill) a monopoly be 
established, and a new ministerial edict be 
enforced in their favour, obligatory on all 
ranks of people in the kingdom. An hon. 
alderman had said, that the citizens of 
London had no objection to this tax, as 
they were not smugglers. Mr. Courtenay 
expressed his great satisfaction at hearing 
this from such good authority, as the city 
of London had tormerly (though it seems 
they were now reformed) lain under such 
an invidious imputation: that this was 
even within a century the prevalent: opi- 
nion, as a comic writer, who thought it 


expedient to introduce an alderman on. 


the stage, at the same time dubbed him 
with an appellation characteristic of his 
profession, by calling him Alderman Smug- 
gler. This he only mentioned, to prove 
the former sentiments of the public on 
this point, not to invalidate the hon. gen- 
tleman’s assertion, but rather to congra- 
tulate him on the recent conversion ot his 
constituents. But there was another point, 
on which he must beg leave to differ from 
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the right hon. gentleman, who had talked 
of the mighty benefits derived from the 
East India Company, by. increasing the 
number of sailors, and consequently the 
maritime force of this country. But if 
his information was well founded (and he 
derived it from an excellent tract on the 
subject, written ih fia Tomlinson, who 
was generally acknowledged to have a 
thorough knowledge of’ the subject) the 
commerce of the Company was rather pre- 
judicial to the maritime strength of Britain. 
The lieutenant alleged, that not above a 
third of the sailors sent out to India ever 
returned, and most of them so debilitated 


‘and worn out, that they were rarely fit for 


any other service; and he particularly 
pointed out the injudicious method ad 

ed by the Company of employing English 
sailors on the coasting trade in India.— 
Mr. Courtenay chen said, he should make 
fp few observations on the principle of the 
tax itself. It seemed, indeed, to have. 
been borrowed, not from any similar mode 
of taxation hitherto established in this 
country ; he therefore apprehended it was 
borrowed. from the salt-tax in France; 
there an impost was laid on that article, 
and every man was obliged to take and 
pay for such a quantity, whether he wanted 
it or not; he had no option, whether he 
consumed it or not he must pay for it. 
As the present administration had at- 
tempted to elevate the Commons of Eng- 
land to the same rank, and endue them 
with the same franchises as the French 
parliament, it was perfectly consistent in 
them to introduce a similar principle of 
taxation ; and no doubt the people of Eng- 
land would be highly flattered, and per- 
fectly reconciled to an impost which had 
been submitted to bya nation so highly 
celebrated for their superior skill in arta, 
arms, and sciences (especially in their 
management of air-balloons). Such a 
happy precedent would have the best 
effect, and prevent all murmuring and 
discontent; for why should Englishmea 
complain, when they were considered as 
equally entitled to the same treatment 
with the most polite and distinguished 
nation in the world? The tenderness and 
benignity of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was evident in another instance. 
The foreign companies had imported vast 
quantities of tea, solely to supply this 
market: at present there were three mil- 
lion of pounds at Ostend ; this large stock, 
he was informed, had been offered at prime 
cost to the East India Company, and re- 
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fused. Why? surely from no other mo- | surely without good and sufficient reason. 
tive but the generous one: they knew that | It must flatter the pride of the poor and 


this large stock must be disposed of in 
England at any rate; therefore, let the 
duties on tea and the prices here be ever 
so much lowered, still the foreign mer- 
chants must dispose of their stock, and con- 
seq'iently would still continue to smuggle 
their tea, and to undersel the East India 
Company; therefore the people of Eng- 
land would derive the additional advantage 
of buying both the foreign smuggled tea 
cheaper than ever, and exclusive of the 
essential benefits derived from this substi- 
tutiontax. Here wasa conspicuous proof 
of the minister's wisdom, who by the same 
Bill both checked and encouraged smug- 
gling for the accommodation of the peo- 
ple of England, and in order to conciliate 
their affections, and to reconcile them to 
his new system of finance. There were 
also five millions of tea at Hamburgh, 
which would certainly be imported and 
sold here at the same reduced price. Some 
objections had been started, and answered 
in a most brief, summary, compendious 
treasury species of logic by an hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rose) whose decisive infor- 
mation was always convincing and cog- 
clusive, It had been alleged, that this 
tax was partial and oppressive, and bore 
hard on minors. What is the hon. gen- 
tleman’s solution of the difficulty? There 
is one method, says he, of getting rid of 
the tax. Let the aggrieved minor (instead 
of keeping a servant in the house) shut 
it up. It is surprising the hon. gentleman 
did not attempt to prove the tax was op- 
tional, as he might with equal reason and 
propriety have told us, * If you don’t 
choose to pay this equitable substitution, 
shut up your windows, and by this means 
you will get rid both of the old and new 
tax.’’ However, he was apprehensive, 
. that even if the hon. gentleman’s counsel] 
was taken, it would effectually answer the 
purpose. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer certainly imagined this sagacious 
mode of evading the substitution would 
be adopted; and therefore (in his con- 
summate wisdom ) the tax on candles pre- 
ceded it; and he thus acted like an ac- 
complished financier, justly considering, 
that if people shut out the light of the 
sun, they must burn candles; and there- 
fore what he would lose by one tax, he 
would gain by the other. Several invidi- 
ous reflections had, he said, been made on 
the partiality, inequality, and oppressive- 
ness of this substitutional impost, but 
P : 
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middling rank of people to be treated as 
persons of consequence, and to be rated 
accordingly; and many shopkeepers in 
the country, who occupy large houses, 
will find themselves on a level (in point of 
being taxed) with the first merchants in 
London; and certainly this is the true 
criterion of the importance and dignity of 
every individual in a free state; the inha- 
bitants of North Britain (though not per- : 
haps quite so opulent) are placed on the 
same level with their fellow-subjects of the 
South, and an anonymous street in St. 
Andrew’s pays as much to the state as the 
most opulent one in-the metropolis—Lom- 
bard-street! Mr. Courtenay concluded b 
expressing in the strongest manner his 
sincere wish that the people in general 
would remain content, and submit peace- 
ably, like good and obedient subjects, to 
(what might by factious men be deemed) 
a burthen so essential to the support of 
administration and of the East India Com- 
pany, who might by this means, and their 
usual economy and good management, be 
enabled to pay their creditors, the bill- 
holders; and perhaps (from their usual 
principles of liberality) repay the public 
interest, which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, from the abundance of his grati- 
tude, had lately bestowed on them. 

Mr. Alderman Watson said, the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, would please 
to remember, that if one comic writer had 
introduced alderman Smuggler to the 
stage, another comic writer had exhibited 
a rid es Captain. [The House burst 
into a fit of laughter at this retort; Mr. 
Courtenay having been formerly in the 
army ]}. | 

Mr. Foz said, he objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, as well as to many parts 
of its detail, because it was founded on a 
deception, and held that out as a commu- 
tation, which was no commutation what- 
ever; on the contrary, it was taking off 
a tax upon a luxury, to lay a tax upon a 
necessary, and not only Jaying a tax on a 
necessary, but laying it in a way, at once 
partial, unequal, and oppressive, by mak- 
ing the poor pay for the rich, and taxing 
those that did not drink tea, in‘order to 
accommodate those who did, and to enable 
them to drink their tea at a clieaper rate. 
The Bill, to have come before the public 
fairly, ought to have been divided, and 
brought in as two bills; the one, a bill 
declaring, that, for the better prevention 
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of smuggling, oe found it expe- 
dient to take off the subsisting high duties 
on teas, and in their stead to lay a low 
- duty of 125 per cent. ad valorem only; 
and the other, a bill to lay certain addi- 
tional duties on windows. Had the two 
bills been so brought in, they would have 
stood upon their separate principles, and 
might have been separately examined and 
discussed. There would then have been 
no fallacy, no deception, nor any ground 
- for the objection he was now stating, viz. 
that the Bill as it stood, tended to deceive 
and to mislead; that it told the public it 
did one thing, while in fact it did another 
directly the reverse of what it affected to 
do. The new tax on windows, proposed 
by the present Bill, was an exceeding 
heavy burthen laid upon the public: he 
was far from saying that heavy burthens 
‘were not actually necessary; he knew 
they were, and however other gentlemen 
might think, he was convinced that still 
heavier burthens were necessary, and must 
be imposed before the country could be 
retrieved ; but what he meant to contend 
for was, that when burthens were laid 
upon the people, there should never be 
practised the smallest attempt to deceive 
them ; they should be dealt with honestly 
and openly, and not blinded as to the real 
nature of the tax, which undoubtedly 
they were on the present occasion, since 
windows had no more necessary relation 
to tea, than bricks, or hats, or horses, nor 
any other of the objects selected for taxa- 
tion this year. 

From this remark, Mr. Fox proceeded 
to consider the Bill as to its object; and 
he said upon this head, undoubtedly 
smuggling could not be prevented effec- 
tually by merely lowering the duty upon 
teas. Spirits, as an hon. gentleman, a 
friend ot his, had well remarked, were an 
article of smuggling equally necessary to 
be attended to, but no man could look at 
the idea of extending the principle of the 
Bill to spirits, without feeling even more 
horror than they felt on the present occa- 
sion, because it was not to be borne that 
men should be called on to pay a tax upon 
their houses for drinking spirits in them. 
Spirits, he observed, were a species of 
luxury still more a luxury than tea, and 
to tax all descriptions of men as the pre- 
sent Bill did, in respect to the pretence 
that they might drink spirits in their 
houses if they chose it, was something 
too bad to be thought on for a moment. 
His grand objection to the principle of 
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the Bill was, that it was compulsory, and 
not optional. This was, to the highest 
degree, unjust and oppressive ; and this it 
was that took from it the semblance as 
well as the reality of its being a commu- 
tation. As the commencement of a system 
of regulation of finance, it might have been 
unobjectionable, had it not been compul- 
sory. If, for instance, it had been en- 
acted, that the occupiers of such houses 
as chose to drink tea were obliged to take 
out licenses annually, after a rate propor- 
tionable to the size of their houses, in that 
case it certainly would have been a com- 
mutation and an optional tax; and had 
persons convicted of drinking tea in their 
houses, without having taken out such a 
license, been subject to a heavy penalty, 
he should have thought it perfectly fair 
and perfectly reasonable. Such a system 
of regulation might have been afterwards 
followed by other licenses for wine, &c. ; 
but as the tax stood in the Bill, the 
drinkers of tea and those who never drank 
tea, were confounded together; and in 
order to lighten the burthens which ought 
to have been borne by the former, the 


| latter were taxed; and the poor, who had 


been too much pressed upon already by 
the taxes of the year, were to be ground 
down, and severely oppressed. ‘Tea, Mr. 
Fox said, was, of all commodities, one of 
the. best subjects of taxation, because the 
best possible recommendation of any taxes 
was, that it would be equally beneficial, 
whether it proved productive or not. 
What he meant by this was, that if the 
taxes proved’ productive, it answered that 
way; and, if it did not, in that case the 
consumption was not sufficiently great to 
check the consumption of some other 
article, the manufacture or the growth of 
our own country, from which a revenue 
equally large might be derived. If, not- 
withstanding that the duties hitherto paid 
on teas produced 900,000/. it was really 
wiser to raisc that money in another way, 
we had not, said he, heretofore been so 
much obliged to the East India Company 
as had been thought, because that posi- 
tion being admitted, it followed that, 
without having recourse to the Company, 
the same revenue might have been ob- 
tained at home upon our own houses and 
our own windows. : 

He took notice of the minister’s readi- 
ness to concede on any point that con- 
cerned himself and his own opinion merely, 
and of his obstinacy in refusing to con- 
cede in the Jeast, where the benefit of the 
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East India Company was the object. ‘It | had contended very wisely and ably, that 


had of late been the practice to ey up 
the great importance of the East India 
Company, and to contend, that every 
thing ought to be sacrificed to the benefit 
of that Company ; he supposed, therefore, 
that as the present Bill had for one of its 

reat objects the assistance of the East 
Fadia Company, the minister, ready as he 
had been on a late occasion to concede 
his own opinion to clamour and to the 
arguments of opposition, would not on 
the present concede in the least, or con- 
sent to alter in any material respect, a 
Bill equally unwarrantable in its principle 
and defective in the detail of its clauses. 
At times, he said, he had heard taxes for 
luxuries called for in his mind very idly, 
because many such taxes, however po- 
pular they might sound when proposed, 
would have tended to detriment the re- 
venue by proving unproductive. He was 
not, therefore, for having the idea of tax- 
ing luxuries carried to the extent that 
some gentlemen wished, but when a tax 
was laid upon tea, which undoubtedly 
was a luxury, but a luxury so much in 
use that it came near to be a necessary, 
and when that tax was so far efficient as 
to produce near a million yearly, he was 
not for abandoning that tax to lay a tax 
on an absolute necessary, which houses 
undoubtedly were. Nor was he quite so 
sure that this tax upon windows would 
prove as productive as was expected, or 
that the old window tax would continue 
as efficient as it had been-hitherto found 
to be. Let gentlemen remember, -that 
when the window tax as it stood at that 
day, had been last augmented and regu- 
lated, many persons blocked up several of 
their windows to avoid paying it; now a 
tax on windows, so much heavier was im- 
posed, it was natural to expect that they 
would block up more, by which means 
not only the efficiency and productiveness 
of the new tax would be checked, but the 
productiveness of the old window tax 
would be diminished. 

Mr. Fox, after various arguments against 
the general principle and the probable 
operation of the Bill, spoke to several of 
the clauses, and animadverted on the mode 
in which Mr. Rose had answered Mr. 
Eden’s remarks. The general reply, he 
said, had been, * Oh, we shall bring up a 
clause for that; and this had been re- 
peated several times, which was a pretty 
strong proof of the necessity of re-com- 
mitting the Bill. His right hon. friend 
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if gentlemen having three houses were not 
to pay for more than two, that by a parity 
of argument, those who had two houses 
ought not to pay for more than one. This 
was undoubtedly fair reasoning, and the 
fact was, that if the present were a tax on 
houses, and were meant to be such, every 
house in the possession of any person 
ought to pay; if he had three, all three ; 
if four, all four: on the contrary, if it was 
really designed as a mere substitute for 
the tea tax, in that case only one house 
belonging to any gentleman ought to pa 

it, and that the house where he himeclt 
resided, as that would be the house un- 
doubtedly in which tea would be drunk. 
He declared, the only reason that struck 
his mind that could be urged against 
charging every house belonging to gen- 
tlemen who had several, was, that it was 
recollected the right hon. gentleman, in 
opening the proposition originally, had - 
stated, that individuals would save by 
paying the tax instead of paying the high 
prices upon teas; and it was thought 
that, after such a declaration, it would 
be-too much to ask a gentleman to pay 
for four houses, for the privilege of drink- 
ing tea in one of them. He adverted to 
the question about minors and guardians, 
and said, the bon. gentleman had not an- 
swered that, by asking whether the duke 
of Bedford ought not to pay the tax? Un- 
doubtedly he ought; but as the Bill stood, 
the mischief was, that the duke of Bedford 
and a minor of a certain description, who 


had a fortune, not only far inferior, but 


scarcely equal to his support, were to pa 
the same exactly. Mr. Fox dwelt on this 
for some time, and pointed out, that by 
the inaccuracy of wording one of the 
clauses, if a person possessed a thousand, 
or any great number of houses, let out to 
more than one family each, he had it in 
his power to pay the tax upon no more 
than two of them. He explained this, by 
shewing that the Bill stated, that where 
two houses were let to more than one 
family, the landlord should, in that case, 
be taken to be the occupier; and in ano- 
ther part of the Bill it provided, that any 
person occupying more than two houses, 
should pay only for two. This, however, 
he stated rather as a proof that the Bill 
wanted verbal correction and amendment, 
than as a serious objection to it. 

An hon. gentleman had compared the 
present proposition, which compclled all 
persons, whether they drank tea or not, te 
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pay a tax for it, to the custom of obliging 
every person in France to pay a tax on 
salt, but greatly in his mind to the injury 
of the mild spirit of French taxation. 
There was, he said, no degree of com- 
parison on the score of necessity between 
the use of salt and of tea. The latter was 
clearly a luxury, and no way conducive to 
health, perhaps far otherwise, as many had 
thought. Salt, on the, contrary, was a 
necessary, and therefore it was far Icss 
oppressive to‘ oblige all the subjects in 
France to purchase as much salt as it was 
supposed a person of any given description 
in life would have occasion for. Mr. Fox 
reprobated Mr. Rose’s expression, that he 
had a clause to bring up as a rider, at the 
third reading. He declared, he never 
had heard such a reply come from a 
Secretary of the Treasury, when a Bill 
was in progress. Bringing up clauses by 
way of rider was not a matter regular, but 
a mere matter of resort, when any material 
circumstance had, through inadvertency, 
escaped notice, till it was too late to insert 
itin the body of a Bill; it was therefore 
an additional reason why they ought to 
re-commit the Bill. He said, the great 
amendment he wished for was, that total 
and material alteration of the principle of 
,the Bill, the making it optional, and not 
compulsory. That alone, in his mind, 
could cure the defects of it; but as he did 
not imagine he could prevail on the right 
hon. gentleman to make that alteration, 
he must join issue with the hon. baronet, 
who had said he hoped, as the present was 
a Bill of experiment, it would be made 
only a temporary Bill. He thought it 
ought not to be rendered permanent, and 
indeed he heartily wished the right hon. 
gentleman would consent to postpone 
going on with the Bill till the next session. 
A few months could make no great diffe. 
rence, and the matter did not press in 
point of revenue. The whole of the Bill 
might be re-considered by the right hon. 
gentleman during the recess, and brought 
forward next year under considerable im- 
provements. Mr. Fox recapitulated his 
several objections, viz. that the Bill held 
out a deception to the public ona subject, 
on which they ought to be treated with 
plain dealing and with confidence; that 
_it was compulsory when it ought to be 
optional] ; that it ground the face of the 
poor, and imposed a general tax on all 
persons, as well those who drank tea, as 
those who did not drink it; and that it did 
not appcar to him likely to put an effectual 
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end to smuggling. Washe certain that it 
would operate as a material check upon 
smuggling, he owned he should like it 
much better; but he feared it would not. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Fox often 
glanced at the East India Company; and 
before he sat down, he reminded gen- 
tlemen, that according to the forms of the 
House the motion must be negatived be- 
fore they could re-commit the Bill; all 
those, therefore, who thought as he did, 
would join in attempting to negative the 
proposition. 

Mr. /tt said, he must beg permission 
of the House to say a few words on what 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman, 
whose remarks seemed to him not at ail 
applicable to the question; and he would 
begin with a word or two on the two points 
that the right hon. gentleman had adverted 
to in the conclusion of his speech, viz. 
the commencement and the continuance 
of this Bill. With regard to the first, if 
the Bill was delayed, what was it but giving 
notice to the smuggler when the battle was 
to begin, and saying to him, “ You see 
we deal like men of honour, we would not 
make war upon you without a proper 
warning; we give you six months to carry 
on your traffic in; redouble your diligence, 
work double tides, for after six months 
you can smuggle no more.” This surely 
would be extremely impolitic, and what 
applied to the commencement of the Bill, 
he should imagine would pretty nearly 
apply to its continuance; because if it 
would be wrong to tell the smuggler when 
they did intend to make war upon him, it 
would surely be equally wrong to tell him 
when the law would cease, and say to him, 
‘<¢ Wait but a year or twowith patience, and 
then you shall smuggle as much as ever.” 
Another, and a still more cogent reason 
for losing not a moment in getting the Bill 
passed into a law, was the alarming defa!- 
cations daily made in the revenue by the 
illicit practices of smugglers, which if not 
effectually and immediately checked, 
threatened its annihilation. The tendency 
to prevent that, he insisted upon it, was 
the great and principle recommendation 
of the Bill, and it was an object that could 
not be too early endeavoured to be ob-. 
tained. Having said this, he proceeded 
to speak to the pucpe of the Bill, and 
to prove that Mr. Fox’s objections ail 
originated in a@ misconception of that 
principle. The first objection stated by 
the right hon. gentleman had been, that 
the Bill ought to be divided into two, and 
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that the right hon. gentleman had con- : effected the purpose that formed the grand 
tended on the idea that two parts of the object of the Bill, viz. the prevention of 
Bill were separate and distinct objects. | smuggling. But it was so far a commu- 
But what was the Bill, and on what had | tation, thatit laid upon the public at large, 


it been founded? Had it not been brought 
in on the grounds of a report of their own 
House, appointed to inquire into the pro- 
gress and extent of smuggling? Un- 
doubtedly it had; and it appeared from 
that report, and was admitted by the 
common consent of all men who knew any 
thing of the subject, that unless some mea- 
sure was immediately taken to check the 
progress of smuggling, the revenue arising 
from the duties on teas would be anni- 
hilated. It was, therefore, with a view to 
attain so desirable an end, that it had 
been popes to lower thein considerably, 
in order to be able to meet the smuggler, 
and by eae a his profit, prevent him 

from carrying on his trade. This was the 
object of one part of the Bill, and the 
object of the otlier was, by a duty on win- 
dows to raise a sum to make good to the 
public creditor the deficiency that lowering 
the duties on teas would occasion. Both 
these objects referred to one point, and 
for that reason it was that he had been 
desirous, not of dividing the Bill into two, 
but of bringing the two considerations 
forward at once, so that the House might 
have the whole before them at one and 
the same time. On a former day, the 
House would recollect the right hon. gen- 
tleman had thrown out a challenge that he 
would prove the intended plan was no 
commutation, and he had at the same time 
declared himself ready to accept that 
challenge, and to put the matter to the 
test by the only means in which it could 
be decided, viz. by seeing whether the 
thing proposed to be done by the Bill 
came within the meaning of the word com- 
mutation, the signification of which he 
took to be the changing of one thing for 
anothier. 

Mr. Pitt then went into a discussion of 
the component parts of the Bill, shewing, 
that in one the duties on teas established 
by former acts were abolished, and a low 
duty imposed; and jn the other, a tax on 
windows was proposed with a view to raise 
the sum the revenue would lose by the 
diminution of the tea duties. That it was 
not strictly a commutation bearing exactly 
and in the same minute proportion upon 
each individual, he was ready to admit; 
nor could any such commutation have 
been devised but by another tax laid upon 
tea itself, which of course would not have 


as equally as in the nature of things was 
possible, a tax that would produce the 
sum wanted to make good the’ deficiency 
occasioned by the reduction of the tax on 
teas; and though it might be attended 
with some little degree of inconvenience 
to particular individuals, he trusted it 
would not be found either severe or op- 
pressive ; and that when the public looked 
at the proportions of it that fell upon them 
to pay respectively, and compared each 
with the other, from the attainment of 
which so many benefits would arise to the 
country, they would pay them cheerfully, 
and acknowledge the advantages they de- 
rived from the alteration. The next ob- 
jection of the right hon. gentleman had 
been, that the new window tax was not 
optional; the word optional, applied to the 
tea tax, would, he said, admit of two dif- 
ferent constructions; people might wish 
for the option of the consumption of the 
tea, in order to choose whether they should 
subject themselves to pay the tax or not; 
or, having consumed the tea, they might 
wish for the option to avoid paying a tax 
upon that consumption ; the latter was the 
sense in which the right hon. gentleman 
perhaps wished the public to have the tax 
made optional: as it was not his business 
to give them any such Bes but as hig 
duty, on the contrary, led him to take 
care that the tea should not. be drunk un- 
less the duty was paid, he chose rather to 
submit to the odium of proposing a com- 
pulsory tax, than of proposing one which, 
in the worst sense of the word inefficient, 
would be both inefficient and unproduc- 
tive. With regard to what had been said 
of the duties on teas, he was a little 
amazed to hear it come from gentlemen of 
the other side of the House, when the 
practices of the smugglers were so noto- 
rious, and their progress so rapid, that un-. 

less the public would consent to bear the © 
proposed burthen, even heavy as it was 
stated to be, they would run the risk of 
losing their existence, by being deprived 
of their revenue, and change for much 
harder task-masters than they were. But 
it was said, that the tax on tea, as it stood, 
was not an inefficient tax. Certainly, in 
one sense of the word, it was not so, be- 
cause it was not altogether unproductive ; 
but could that be said to be a good article 
of taxation which Jet 50 much of the re- 
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venue go by, that upon the consumption 
of the commodity not above half paid 
any duty at all? That half would soon be 
reduced to a third, or even a fourth, if 
effectual means were not soon taken to 
prevent it; and he would beg leave to ask 
the chairman of the smuggling committee, 
whether, from what he knew of the sub- 
ject, he dared count upon teas as a per- 
manent object of revenue ? 

Mr. Pitt said, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. gentleman 
talk of the new window tax being liable 
to grind and oppress the poor. He should 
have thought the objection, if any there 
were, lay the other way; and that it 
might, with some colour of truth, have 
been urged, that the fault of the proposed 
tax was, that it rather too partially pressed 
upon the rich, and operated upon them 
solely. Certain it was, that it did not 
reach the poor, no less a proportion of all 
the houses in the kingdom than a class of 
300,000 of a certain description being 
exempted from it by an express clause in 
the Biil, and no more than 3s. annually 
being imposed on the next class of 
300,000 houses. The whole of the right 
hon. gentleman’s observations went to 
the principle of the Bill, and certainly 
did not at all go in support of the ne- 
cessity for the re-commitment of the re- 
port. As little did the remark he had 
.made upon the defence set up by his hon. 
friend (Mr..Rose) apply to that point. 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
the only answer made to the objections 
that had been offered were, ‘“‘ we have a 
‘clause for that, and a clause for the other, 
and, in fine, a clause to meet all the ob- 
jections that had been stated.” But was 
that in fact the case? Had not his hon. 
friend explicitly replied to each of the 
objections urged? With regard to one of 
them, indeed, he had said a clause was 
preparing; aid if it was matured in time, 
would be moved by way of rider; and 
that the ri ht hon. gentleman had chosen 
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which popular odium might be endea- 
voured to be induced upon it. . The right 
hon. gentleman, among other imputations, 
had said, he was ready to concede on any 
point to clamour; and that, because it 
was a Bill to assist the East India Com- 
pany. In answer to this, he must in the 
first place observe, that the remark did 
not apply to the present occasion, because 
he had neither heard of any popular 
clamour against the Bill, nor any argu- 
ments from opposition against it. But 
before he spoke farther to that point, he 
would take the liberty to explain a cir- 
cumstance that had occu the other 
evening on the subject of concession, and 
which the House were at the late hour 
of the night to which he alluded, too 
much wearied for him to ask their atten- 
tion to. He had been charged with hav- 
ing conceded to clamour, and sacrificed 
his conviction for nothing. The charge 
was unfounded. Paradoxical as it might 
sound, he had conceded upon conviction, 
although he had not been convinced that 
his opinion was ill-founded. The fact was, 
without having heard any thing that led 
him to change his own sentiments upon 
the subject, or in any degree to imagine 
that there was in the mode of the mea- 
sure he had proposed the smallest ground 
for alleging that it was any injury to 
public credit, he. found there was a ge- 
neral opinion to the contrary gone abroad ; 
and where public credit was conce 

he considered opinion as truth, and that 
imaginary danger.was tantamount to real 
danger. This could not be the case mn 
any other point whatever, but where so 
nice and so important a matter as public 
credit was in question; and therefore, 
being convinced that the world saw cause 
of alarm, he thought it more prudent to 
sacrifice his own opinion to that of others ; 
and however frequently, or in whatever 
shape the right hon. gentleman might 
choose to throw it in his teeth, he never 
should be afraid or ashamed to change 


to represent as something very unusval | his first or his second opinion on any 
and extraordinary. He begged leave to ' 


ask in what was it unusual and extraor- 
dinary ? The clause in question was per- 
fectly independent, and referred to the 

articular topic of no part of the Bill as 
it stood at present; it was, therefore, of 
all other clauses, a proper one to move by 
way of rider. Without such a clause, 
however, he was ready to risk any unpo- 
pularity that the present Bill might occa- 
sion, notwithstanding the industry with 


subject where the public were so deeply 
interested as upon the subject alluded 
to. With regard to the charge now urged 
of his not conceding because the India 
Company were to be assisted by the pre- 
sent Bill, in the present case the Company 
were but a secondary consideration. The 
preservation of the public revenue was the 
first object of the Bill; but he was ready 
to declare that there were but few matters 
respecting which he should regard the 
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Company as a secondary consideration ; | means of preventing smuggling, and he 


nor could he conceive that any bill would | 


be the less approved, either in that House 
or in the country, that should have the 
assistance of the Company for one of its 
objects. The right hon. gentleman might 
therefore assure himself, that his perpe- 
tually endeavouring to decry the Com- 
pany, and to insinuate that the present 
government was in any shape in their 
hands, would answer no other end than 
that of recalling to mind, what he hoped 
never would be forgotten either within 
those walls or by the people without 
doors, the detestable attempt of the right 
honourable gentleman to get the Com- 
pany wholly into his own hands, for the 
purpose of securing the object of his in- 
ordinate ambition, and gratifying his un- 
bounded lust of power. The right hon. 
gentlemen had ‘upon a former occasion 
expressed an uneasiness at having a Bill 
so odious and unpopular as his East India 
Bill had been, referred to so often. The 
right hon. gentleman had it in his own 
power to prevent the repetition of such a 
reference. Let him avoid attempting to 
contrast the present administration with 
his own, and to talk of its connexion with 
the East India Company in a manner so 
invidious and unwarrantable. But so 
often as he resorted to such attempts, just 
so often, Mr. Pitt said, should he hold 
himself bound to recur to the detestable 
East India Bill. Before he sat down, Mr. 
Pitt took notice of a remark made by Mr. 
Fox, that tended rather to express some 
surprise at his having made tea the first 
object of regulation, with a view to the 
prevention of smuggling; 1n justice ta the 
chairman of the committee on smuggling, 
- he declared, he could not admit that 
' remark to pass unnoticed. He then read 
an extract from the report of the smug- 
gling committee, in which tea is particu- 
larly pointed out as the grand staple of 
smuggling, and recommended as the first 
object of consideration, with a view to an 
alteration of the duties, in order to render 
it an article of less profit to the smuggler. 
. In consequence of that recommendation, 
the present Bill had been brought in, and 
so far was the fact from foundation that 
spirits had escaped his notice, he had 
brought in another Bill, ‘at that time ac. 
tually on the table of the House, the ob- 
ject of which was a reduction of the 
duties on the importation of foreign spirits. 
That Bill had been avowedly introduced 
as @ meagure in aid of the tea Bill, asa 


had no doubt in his own mind but they 
would fully answer the end; an opinion 
the House would probably agree with him 
in when he informed them, that he had 
information in his own possession that 
such had been the alarm and the effect 
already produced abroad in consequence 
of the steps taken on the subject of the. 
tea duties in that House, that ia the 
Netherlands they had offered to sell their 
cargoes of tea at a loss of 40 pcr cent. 
upon the prime cost and expenses; and 
the foreign companies had already come 
to the resolution of leaving off a con- 
tinuance of the importation of tea from 
India. 

Mr. Fox assured the right hon. gentle- 
man he had not complained of his men- 
tioning his East India Bill. He might 
mention it as often as he pleased; he 
would enter into no compromise on the 
subject. It was not a little unpopularity 
that he dreaded, while he was conscious 
he was in the right. He had formerly 
opposed large majorities on unpopular 
grounds; but he had lived to see the 
public adopt his opinions, and he did not 
despair of having the same good fortune 

ain. 


The House divided: 
Tellers. 


; Mr. Rose - - «- -« 

YEAS 7 Mr. Robert Smith. - tus 
Sir James Erskine’ - 

NoES J ir Jolliffe - + - - : 40 


Debate in the Lords on the East India 
Company’s Relief Bill.] Aug. 12. Their 
lordships went into a Committee on the 
Bill ‘for the relief of the East India 
Company with respect to the payment of 
certain sums due to the public, and to the 
acceptance of certain Bills drawn upon 
the said Company, and for regulating the 
dividends to be made by the said Com- 


pany. 

he Duke of Portland said, he did not 
conceive that the present state of the 
Company’s affairs warranted the making 
such a dividend as this Bill went to allow 
them ; nay, the Bill itself declared as 
much, for it set forth that the embarrassed 
situation of the Company was such as to 
oblige them to apply to parliament for 
relief; and after granting this relief, they 
were to be permitted to make a dividend 
equal to that which was made while they 
were in the most flourishing circum- 


_ 
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Stances: this was surely a contradiction ; 
for if they were actually in those distressed 
circumstances the Bill set forth, how 
were they to make this dividend justly? 
To expend among themselves what was 
meant.to be lavished on them, instead of 
paying their creditors, was a very poor 
reason for obtaining this bounty. It might 
he said, the present Bill, with respect to 
allowing a dividend of 8/. per cent. was 
exactly similar to one which had been in- 
troduced in a late administration, and 
therefore he would point out the difference; 
that, in the first place, was merely a tem- 


porary Bill, and was to be in force for only | tion of a discordant coalition. 
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had to say against the Bill for regulating 
the affairs of India, and I found them 
dumb. I am now here upon the Bill for 
the relief of the Company, and I find 
them about to be restored to their speech, 
For my part, I do not mean to trouble 
your lordships with any arguments of mine 
upon the present Bill. It appears to me 
to be nothing more than the necessary 
consequence of what went before; for to 
regulate the affairs of India, and then not 
to support that regulation by every pos- 
sible means of relief, is a compound of 
heterogeneous policy fit only for the adop- 
But, my 


six months, while the present was to be a | lords, being upon my legs, and it having 
perpetual one; that was brought in pre- | been said of the Bull for the regulation 


vious to the Company’s affairs having 
undergone a thorough investigation, and 
it was thought, to lower the dividend 
before that was done, would in a great 
measure be prejudging them: such was 
far from being the case now; an investi- 
gation had taken place, their poverty was 
known to all the world, and by no means 
warranted such an extravagant dividend. 
It was the intention of that administration, 
in case they found them in the situation 
they suspected, and which they were since 
proved to be, to have lowered their de- 
vidend to 6/. per cent. to have introduced 
every species of economy in their direc- 
tion, and by every laudable means to have 
endeavoured to lessen their enormous 
debt. Upon the view of theic affairs, he 
did not know whether they ought to be 
allowed to make any dividend, but it was 
very plain that so large a one as 8/. per 
cent. would be very improper; he there- 
fore intended, when they came to that 
clause, to move an amendment, and to 
have the word ‘ six’ inserted instead of 
‘ eight.’ 

The Earl of Abingdon said: It is not a 
little curious to see noble lords returning 
to the charge, after having soignominiously 
deserted their colours ; I say ignominiously, 
because after making a shew as if they 
meant to storm the citadel itself, and 
retreating without even an attempt to do 
60, they are now advancing in all the pomp 
of battle array, to attack a poor little out- 
post, scarcely worthy of notice; though 
yet sufficiently strong (as I trust will 
appear ) to defcat the prowess of such assail- 
ants.— My lords, my metaphor is in the eye 
of your lordships comprehension, and needs 
no other explanation from me, than that I 
came down the other day, by summons, 
tu the House, to hear what the coalitionists 


of the affairs of India, as having powers 
unconstitutionally vested in it, I will say 
one word upon that point. In any other 
view I do not mean to trouble your lord- 
ships with any alterations of mine. The 
oriental knowledge of that Bill is a species 
of knowledge which I do not possess, nor 
did I ever aspire to. It is to the policy 
of the Bill that I have simply and solely 
looked. And here, my lords, whilst in 
this view of it I feel every satisfaction that 
I can desire, whilst I perceive every en- 
deavour to accommodate - the subject 
matter of that Bill to the justice, the po- 
licy, and the welfare of this country, ee 
satisfaction in me, and those endeavours 
of his Majesty’s present ministers, are not 
a little heightened by the contrast which, ~ 
in comparison, that Bill bears with the 
Bill of his Majesty’s late ministers upon 
the same occasion. In that Bill I see a 
desire to leave us the constitution we have, 
a constitution, one atom of which I never 
will consent to part with; I see a desire of 
preserving those rights in the legislature, 
without the preservation of which we 
cannot hold the constitution we now 
possess: I see a disposition of accommo- 
dation, not only to the rights of the legis- 
lature, but even to the parties interested 
and concerned in the regulations provosed : 
a disposition necessary, perhaps wise, and 
yet, my lords, if there be any part of that 
Bill I object to, it is in this single instance. 
I think it had been more constitutional if 
some of the powers given to the court of 
directors had been lodged in the crown, 
and not only more constitutional, but with 
more safety, and with more real benefit to 
the public; but this is matter of opinion, 
of which experience must be the proof. 
This is what I see in that Bill; but, what 
did I see in the other? The very reverse 
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of allthis. A violation of chartered rights, 
in the very teeth of those who possessed 
those rights? An absolute and direct 
confiscation of private property ; an attack 
upon the just, legal, and undoubted pre- 
rogative of the crown. A new executive 
power set up in the state, at the head of 
which was placed an aspiring and an am- 
bitious man. A situation, to which if he 
had arrived, we should have seen him, 
although not wearing the crown upon his 
head, actually and to all intents and pur- 
poses the governor of this country: for, 
what was his situation, my lords? Placed 
at the head of seven nominees of his own, 
they pouring the wealth and treasure of 
the East into his lap, with a patronage 
besides, infinitely greater than the crown 
possesses. Against such a situation, what 
struggle could the crown have made ; and 
what had become of the constitution of 
this country, when property had been thus 
invaded, and monarchy so divested of its 
rights? This was the Bill for regulating 
the East Indies. That upon which oppo- 
sition was dumb, was the Bill for the same 
urpose; and with this view of the subject 
leave the matter with your lordships: 
‘not being able, however, to sit down with- 
out holding up my eyes and hands against 
that accursed coalition, without which, 
those noble lords, who, from the very letter 
and spirit of their own protests upon the 
Journals of the House, ought to have been 
the very. foremost in the support of the 
present East India Bill, are now protesting 
against their own protests, and placing 
themselves in a situation pitiable, if not 
censurable, even in their own sight. 

Lord Walsincham said, the Bill before 
their lordships had several points in view ; 
it first went to give the Company that 
relief which they were at present in want 
of; then to enable them to accept those 
bills which had been drawn upon them, 
and to permit them to make a dividend 
that they had long been accustomed to. 
That their affairs should just now be rather 
embarrassed, did not by any means imply 
that they were not in a solvent condition, 
or call for a diminution of their dividend 
on account of their inability to satisfy 
every demand upon them at this moment ; 
when it was considered to what expense 
they had been put by the late war, and 
the- assistance they had given us in the 
Indies, it could not be any matter of sur- 
prise that they, as well as every other 
part of the community, should feel its 
effects. On the renewal of their charter, 
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besides the 400,000/., they agreed to pay 
a certain sum for every regiment of regu- 
lars which should be sent over for the 
protection of their territories, besides an 
allowance to the ships of the line engaged 
in that service: this was found to press 
very heavy on them during the late war, 
but this did not induce them to wish to 
abandon the country in her distress; on 
the contrary, burdened as they were with 
the expenses of a war neither brought on 
by them nor in their territories, they ge- 
nerously gave three ships of the line to the 
service of the public, and yet now there 
appeared a backwardness to retrieve them 
from that distress which had been brought 
upon them. Government was most cer- 
tainly of great service to them, and when 
the subject was properly considered, they 
would be found to be of infinite service to 
the public. The sums they paid for theit 
charter, to the excise, customs, &c. were 
very considerable, and therefore it was 
highly necessary to give a' transient sup- 
port to the Company, lest a decrease in the 
revenue should be the consequence of theis 
present embarrassment. Besides, there was 
a kind of agreement that they should have 
the relief which this Bill held out; for it 
was on that principle they had come to 
the resolution of consenting to the regu- 
lations contained in that Bill which so 
very lately passed their lordships. ‘The 
bills that it was meant to allow them to 
accept, were those which had been drawn 
on them for goods purchased, and which 
were either now arrived, or on their pas- 
sage home. The want of money there 
rendered the servants of the Company in- 
capable to purchase freight for their ship- 
ping; they therefore had no other alterna- 
tive than either to draw on the Company 
here beyond the sum allowed by act of 
parliament, or to let the ships lay by for a 
twelvemonth, and te see the goods carried 
to another market; there being actually 
at that time no less than fourteen foreign 
ships in India, who were waiting, and 
would have been happy in such an oppor- 
tunity; they wisely had preferred the 
former, and it would be extremely unjust 
not to permit the Company to accept 
those drafts for which it might almost be 
said they had property in hand. As to 
the dividend of 8 per cent. he could not 


.8ee the least reason why it should not be 


allowed, but many strong ones in its favour ; 
it was very necessary that the credit of 
the Company should be maintained, and 
this could not be done, was the dividend 
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to be lowered ; there were many foreigners 
who had property in the Company’s funds, 
who would take the alarm at such a mea- 
sure, and perhaps be induced immediately 
to sell out, not only to the detriment of 
the Company’s credit, but the funds in 
general; for which reason he. should oppose 
_ the motion which the noble duke had said 
he intended to make. 

Viscount Stormont supposing himself 
alludedto by the noble earl, assured him, 
that so far from having been dumb on the 
occasion alluded to, he found himself 
greatly indebted to the House for their 
indulgence, and ought to apologize for 
having been so prolix on that occasion. 
Had the noble earl been in his place, he 
would have heard hin attempt to deliver 
his sentiments at Jarge upon it. This Bill 
appeared to him to be one of the greatest 
contradictions in itself that was ever 
brought for their lordships to determine 
upon: it set out with begging relief for the 
Company, being unable to extricate them- 
selves from their embarrassments; and by 
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the case, they certainly ought to be re- 
lieved; but then they were certainly in- 
capable to make the dividend proposed ; 
ix they were able to make this dividend, 
they could not be said to be in want of 
relief; one of these suppositions must be 
the case; and of course the Bill, which 
went to provide for both, must certainly 
be absurd. The noble duke had referred 
to the Bill which passed in 1773, upon 
which he should also beg leave to say a 
few words: at that time the Company’s 
stock, by art and artifice, was raised to 
270, and the dividend to 124 per cent. He 
did not mean to enter into the particulars 
of the methods made use of for that pur- 
pose, but merely.to state, that by way of 
supporting the credit of the Company, and 
to prevent a South-sea bubble, it was 
thought advisable to lower their dividend 
to 6 per cent. and this was done without 
any injury, but to an apparent advantage 
of the Company. Rumour informed him, 
and rumour had been pretty right of late, 
of a secret which he would state to the 


way of providing against their falling into | House: it had occurred in a place which 


a similar predicament, they were allowed 
to do—what? Why,immediately to squan- 
der away that money which was to be 


was not remarkable for keeping ‘secrets, 
and therefore no wonder that rumour had 
got hold of it. It said the Chancellor of 


- given to them; that was, to make as large ' the Exchequer had been so convinced of 
a dividend as they made when their affairs | the impropriety of granting so large a 
were in the most flourishing condition. | dividend as 8 per cent. that he actually 
He believed it was the first time that it had determined on sending the Bill to the 
had ever been suggested, that a merchant | House with only 6; this however the 
could retrieve himself by continuing that! Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
expenditure which he pursued during his | diverted from—but how? Not by con- 
getting behind-hand; such an idea would | vincing him he was wrong, but by its 


be laughed at in a private concern; and | being alleged that the 


as politics and the affairs of state were said 
to bear a similitude, as a great letter to a 
small one, so he thought in this case such 
& proposition was ridiculous. The noble 
lord’ who spoke last had assigned a reason 
for its being brought forward; it was the 
terms of the bargain between the mini- 


ster and the Company; but he could | 


scarcely credit that a minister of this 
country would so far degrade himself as to 
commence a secret negociation with any 
body of men in the kingdom, and likewise 
to enter into a stipulation for the sake of 
carrying on a favourite measure : but pro- 
vided that was the fact, their lordships 
could not be bound to ratify a treaty they 
had never heard of, as no such thing was 
even hinted at during the progress of the 
other Bill; it was sufficient for them to 
consider whether the Company were or 
were not in distress; if they were in dis- 
tress, and which he verily believed to be 


roprietors would 
not be satisfied, many of whom were fo- 
reigners, who would likely sell out, and 
some other cogent reasons from another 
quarter, that prevailed on him to give up 
the point even against his own opinion. 
Thus far said rumour; and although he 
could not attempt to determine on its 
veracity, yet he thought it was very likely, 
for he believed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as well as any other man, must 
see the absurdity of making so large a 
dividend as the Bill went to allow, while 
they were in their present circumstances. 
That the lowering the dividend would 
have any possible effect to the injury of 
the Company’s credit, was ridiculous ; for 
at the same time it was reduced from. 124 
to 6, no such thing happened: why, then, 
should it be expected to have a different 
effect when it was reduced only two per 
cent.? For his part, he was of a firm opi- 
nion it would act to. the advantage of the 
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Company ; for every man might draw this 
conclusion; they are now actually deter- 
mined to pay off their debts, and in a 
short time we shall undoubtedly have a 
much larger dividend: if, however, mat- 
ters of this kind were to meet the appro- 
bation of the House, because they were 
introduced by a minister, why might he 
not as well at once tell them such a mea- 
sure was requisite he had determined upon 
it, and not trouble them with the form of 
passing a Bill at all? For it was rather 
unlucky for a Bill of this kind, that it 
was made public ail over the kingdom ; and 
very just it was, in his opinion, that it 
should be so; it was unluckly, however, 
in this instance, because there was not an 
apprentice-boy behind the counter, nor a 
cobler in his stall, but would be able im- 
mediately to see the absurdity of this Bill, 
which had been submitted to their lord- 
ship’s wisdom ; that is, if it should pass in 
its present form, the minister, or more 
propery speaking, the ministry, might 

old themselves highly obliged to their 
Jordships for their ready acquiescence in 
every proposition brought forward, and 
for their quiet adoption of every measure 
introduced, however absurd: but sucha 
mode of conduct would be to render that 
House entirely useless, and their attend- 
ance totally unnecessary. 

The Lord Chancellor could not con- 
ceive how the debate had taken such a 
turn; for the regular mode was to let the 
preamble be read, and if there was no ob- 
jection to that, to pass on through the dif- 
ferent clauses, until they came to the one 
in which the alteration was meant to be 
made; but here the preamble of a bill, 
which was meant for several purposes, 
was quoted for the opportunity of shewing 
what was called the absurdity of, in fact, a 
part of a clause ; for if their lordships had 
taken the trouble, they would have found 
the remainder would, in a great measure, 
have satisfied their doubts; it was very 
certain that the East India Company were 
at this moment in want of some relief to 
maintain their credit, until they should 
have an opportunity of turning that pro- 
perty, which was as good as money, into 
ready specie ; but then, indeed, one part of 
the Bill allowed them to make a dividend, 
and to maintain their credit by making it 
the same it had been for some years; this 
was accounted a direct contradiction and 
absurdity, because it did not provide for 
reducing the debt with which it was incum- 
bered, when, in reality, the very same 
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clause said, that all the surplus, revenues, 
&c. should be appropriated to that pur- 
pose ; but yet 6 per cent. was thought in- 
finitely better than the 8: he should like 
to be informed why 6 in particular? The 
noble duke, indeed, had said they had 
better make no dividend at all; but this 
he supposed would not be insisted upon: 
six, however, seemed the favourite sum; for 
why, he did not at present know, as 
he could not see that it was worth while 
to hazard the reputation of the Company 
for 64,000/. which was the whole that 
would be saved by the reduction, notwith- 
standing the alarm that such a.measure 
would give as to the solvency of the Com- 
pany. The idea of foreigners selling out 
had been treated with a degree of: levity, 
but to him it appeared in a very serious 
point of view; in the year 1773, which 
had been alluded to, foreigners had a con- 
siderable property in the Company’s 
funds; but it was small in comparison to 
what they had at this time: they had 
then sold out very fast on the reduction 
of the dividend, and it was natural to sup- 
pose they would do the same now, which 
would be of the utmost consequence, as it 
would reduce the price of their fund, and 
sink their credit. 

Government undoubtedly ought to have 
a power to regulate the dividends of a 
Company who had the sole trade of a 
country, lest they should not act to the 
advantage of the community at large, 
which had been the case in the South-sea 
business ; but there was not the least simi- 
larity between that and the present. Upon 
what principle was the sum this Company 
ought to divide to be decided upon? Was 
every demand which government had upon 
them to be first paid, and then allowed to 
divide the rest, as he did not suppose it 
was meant to be argued that an opinion 
of their solvency ought to be taken from 
their ready cash? There were very few 
merchants, he believed, would like their 
credit to be decided upon on such a prin- 
ciple. It was a pretty theory enough to 
compare the method of conducting private — 
concerns to those of a public nature; but 
the noble viscount was too good a politi- 
cian to mean any thing of that nature se- 
riously. That a minister should consult 
with a body of men on what was likely to 
prove to their mutual advantage, was also 
arraigned as very improper; but he hoped 
he should never see the day when a mi- 
nister would be above accommodating 
and acceding to what was proved would 
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be to the advantage of the body concerned, 
and the public at large. As to the ru- 
mour, he knew nothing at all of it; but he 
would vehture to say, that if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had altered his plan, 
it had been for no other reason than upon 
a conviction it was just so to do; nay, 
rumour now brought him intelligence [a 

aper was put in his lordship’s hand] that 
it was no such thing, and the Bill had not 
been drawn up with 6 per cent.; and he 
fancied his was a pretty authentic rumour, 
as he believed it came from the hand which 
drew the Bill. He saw no other reason 
for reducing the dividend to the favourite 
six, than that it would give a retrospect 
to a larger, which did not deny their 
profits being equal to that of eight; and, 
for‘his part, he thought 8 per cent. was as 
little as could be, allowed for a trading 
Company. Provided the Bill had been 
drawn up in that absurd manner in which 
it had been laid out, he should have been 
as much against its going into the world as 
any man; but the clauses appeared to him 
to be perfectly correct, their intentions 
perfectly clear, and the ends they were in- 
tended for, he doubted not, would be fully 
answered. 

The Bill was then read clause by clause, 
and agreed to, until the clerk came to the 
one for allowing the dividend; when the 
duke of Portland made his motion, which 
was negatived. 


Debate in the Lords on the Forfeited 
Estates Bill.} Aug. 16. On the order 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Bill ‘to enable his Majesty to grant to 
the heirs of the former proprietors, upon 
certain terms and conditions, the Forfeited 
Estates in Scotland, which were put under 
the management of a board of trustees 
by an Act passed in the 25th of George 
2, and to repeal the said Act,” ° 

The Lord Chancellur desired, in that 
state of the business, and before the Bill 
had been read a second time, to inquire 
what there was that rendered it neces- 
sary that a Bill of such magnitude should 
be passed on the sudden, in that period of 
the session when parliament was so near 
rising ; he Jamented, as a private man, that 
he had not heard any thing of the project 
of bringing the measure before parlia- 
ment till it had actually been brought in. 
It had, however, happened, that the first 
news of it reached him after the Bill had 
been read a first time in the other House ; 
and since then, it was not to be wondered 
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at, if, from the various transactions in 
which he was well known to be engaged, 
he had not found leisure to consider it 
with sufficient attention. Without having, 
therefore, formed any opinion upon the 
measure, and consequently without mean- 
ing to pronounce upon it either one wa 

or the other, he wished to state to their 
lordships such observations as had sug- 
gested themselves to his mind upon the 
subject. His lordship then said, that it 
would have appeared to him more regu- 
lar, if the measure had originated in that 
House, or rather with the King himself; 
in which case it would probably have been 
his lot to have heard of it before it was 
proposed in parliament, and have known 
upon what grounds his Majesty had been 
willing to relax the severity of the laws 
affecting the parties to whom the Bill re- 
lated. The form of proceeding then 
would have been by a message from the 
crown to that House, and a communica. 
tion of the royal intention from that House 
to the other, by their lordships sending 
the Bill, when they had waased it, to the 
Commons. That would have been more 
regular, and more consonant to usage. 
Bills of remission and Jenity having rarely 
originated in the other House, excepting 
only in cases that were partial, by which 
he did not mean cases that were impro- 
perly partial, but such as were peculiar 
and personal, like that of general Frazer's 
Bill, pact in the 14th of his Majesty. 
On the present occasion, the Bill had 
begun in the other House as a measure of 
its own, upon the motion of an individual 
member in the ardinary course of pro- 
ceeding in other cases. Having made 
these remarks, his lordship procceded 
cursorily to go through the Bill, declaring 
that he would not attempt to go into argu- 
ment upon it, as well for the reason he 
had stated, as because all ar ent would 
be vain, if it was determined that the Bill 
should pass. The Bill contained two 
distinct propositions; the first part was a 
Bill of repeal, the second a Bill of appro- 
priation of certain monies to be raised 
ynder its authority. It set off with re- 
citing the ZOth and 25th of his late Ma- 
jesty. The former of these Acts, it was 
necessary to remind their lordships, order- 
ed expressly that all the monies arising 
from the estates it declared forfeited, to 
be paid into the Exchequer to be applied 
to the King’s use. That direction was 
taken no notice of in the present Bill; if 
it passed, therefore, some alteration must 
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be made in the committee to provide for 
it. In bills of a similar but less general 
nature, a special merit was always alleged 
as the ground of the Bill, and as the cir- 
-cumstance that made the Bill expedient 
to be passed, as in the case of general 
Frazer, whose estate had been disannexed 
from the crown and given back to him, for 
his having raised 2,000 men in the High- 
lands for the service of his Majesty. In 
the present Bill, the ground of its expe- 
diency was generally taken, and rested on 
the observation, ‘ that no subjects in any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions are more 
Joyal or dutiful, or better affected to his 
Majesty’s person and government, than 
the inhabitants of the Highlands now 
are;” to which was subjoined the asser- 
tion, that ‘many of the said inhabitants, 
of all ranks and descriptions, have per- 
formed signal services to their country in 
the late wars between Great Britain and 
its enemies, and more particularly the 
heirs and families of all or most of the at- 
tainted persons have been employed in 
the service of their lawful sovereign.” 
With regard to the observation, he had not 
a doubt of its truth; nor did he believe 
there was at this time of day any part of 
the kingdom in which there was not a 
Joyalty and attachment to the King, and 
a regara for the present government; but 
were their lordships accustomed to accept 
a bare general assertion as the ground of 
an act of parliament ? Was it consonant 
to the dignity of their proceedings, to take 
for granted what might not be true, or 
what was not knewn to be true by their 
lordships; at least he did not know it to 
be true, that all the persons in whdse fa- 
vour the Bill went, had been in the ser- 
vice of their sovereign! He would not on 
the present occasion follow rumour; but 
was it certain that all of them had sub- 
mitted to the law, or had constantly re- 
sided in this country till an opportunity 
offered of endeavouring to deserve the fa- 
vour of the crown and to attract its notice, 
when they had seized that opportunity of 
carrying their endeavours into practice, 
and had exerted themselves in the public 
service? Had none of them followed the 
fortunes of their prince, as he pretended 
to be, and fled with him whose cause they 
affected to serve? These were surely 
questions that ought to be answered, and 
the truth of the general assertion proved 
to their lordships satisfaction, before it was 
admitted as the ground of an act of par- 
liament.—-His lordship next stated some 
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reasons to shew that there might lie ob- 
jections against the giving back the estates - 
to all the parties severally named in the 
different clauses. - [le fully explained the 
nature of the law of Scotland, as far as 
related to lands being held in wadsett 
and in reversal, in the course of his ob- 
servations on the clause relative to the 
lands and estate of Archibald M’Donald ; 
and particularly animadverted upon the 
clause which enables the crown to grant 
the estate of lord John Drummond to his 
heirs male, whenever such heirs male 
should be ascertained.: Having gone 
through these clauses, his lordship re 
marked, that there was not any means 
provided in the Bill to compel the grantees 
to pay the several sums of money assessed, 
as the condition upon which they were to 
re-enter their estates, although by the Bill 
they were to have immediate possession 
of them. He pointed out the inconve- 
nience that might arise from this circume 
stance, and then stated, that the lodging 
the money to be raised by the Bill in the 
hands of a private banker, was a measure 
perfectly new at Jeast, and not a little ex- 
traordinary. This was done by the clause 
which enacted, that the money should be 
lodged ‘in the Royal Bank of Scotland 
for such interest as could be obtained for 
the same. This mode of disposing of the 
public money, he owned, startled him not 
alittle. He next observed, that the Bull 
proceeded to grant tlie estate of Alexander 
Robertson, of Strowan, forfeited by a de- 
cree of the parliament of Scotland in 1690, 
to lieut. col. Alexander Robertson. ‘This, 
he said, might be perfectly right ; but if it 
became necessary to give back the estates 
forfeited in 1690 and in 1745, why was it 
not equally necessary to give back the 
estates forfeited in 1715? The principle 
of justice looked with an equal eye on all 
persons of all descriptions, who stood 
exactly in a similar predicament; and it 
was his duty to regard the persons who 
had on any former occasions been at- 
tainted of high treason, let their situation 
be what it might, with as much willingness 
to relief, as any persons who were to be 
relieved under the present Bill, and who 
might have interest enough to procure 
the attendance of the majority of the 
peerage then in town in support of their 
cause. It had ever, he said, been the 
prevailing and settled maxim of the Bri- 
tish constitution, that treason was a crime 
of such a nature, a crime that went so di- 
rectly to the bottom of the government, 
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_that nothing was adequate in punishment 
of it, but the total eradication of the per- 
son, his name and family, out of that so- 
ciety which he had attempted to danger, 
and to wound to the heart. Fuit hac 
paises guondam ! That was the wisdom 
of former times; that was the rule of 
policy laid down, and adopted invariably. 
But if a more enlightened age thought 
otherwise, and under a notion of better 
wisdom chose to relax from the esta- 
blished severity of times past, it was 
highly necessary their chiral should be 
prepared either to tread back the steps 
_ they had taken with the present Bill, or to 
find themselves ready, if applied to by any 
of the heirs of the families attainted in 
1715, to deal out to them an equal por- 
tion of lenity, and to grant them as much 
as the Bill granted the persons to whom 
it related. 

His lordship now came to the conside- 
ration of the second object of the Bill 
viz. the mode and manner of application 
of the money to be paid into the Exche- 
quer of Scotland. He said, he saw no 
great objection to the applying part of it 
by way of reward to the oftcers hitherto, 
and at this time, in the service of the 
board of trustees appointed for the ma- 
nagement of the forfeited estates. The 
next object of application, viz. the sum of 
15,000/. to be applied towards completing 
the erection of a repository for the records 
of Scotland, was he thought every way 
proper. It was fairly applying the public 
money to a public use, and as such he 
highly approved it; but he thought of the 
third object, viz. the application of 50,000¢. 
towards completing the canal from the 
Firth of Forth- to Clyde, in a very diffe- 
rent manner. Nothing he had ever yet 
heard had induced, nor did he believe any 
arguments could be used that would in- 
duce him to think thata public use. Give 
him but a public use, and he cared not in 
what part of the island it was situated be- 
tween Caithness and Cornwall; he should 
readily consent to let any requisite portion 
of public money be applied to it. He 
hated invidious distinctions between the 
diferent parts of the island; they were 
unfair with respect to Scotland, hateful 
with regard to England; they ought 
never to be made, because whichever part 
of the island was the local object of ap- 
plication of public money, if the parti- 
cular to which it was applied was of public 
utility, he held that it was exactly the 
same thing, and that the public at large 
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were served. His lordship went into 
some little detail in order to support his 
position that the extension of the canal 
across Scotland was not a public use, but 
a distribution of accommodation and ad- 
vantage for the benefit of individuals. 
He circumstantially described the various 
parts of the canal already completed, 
stated the sum that had been expended 
upon it, and spoke of its depth, and of 
the little srobabiliey of its being ever ren- 
dered navigable by ships of any size, or 
at all capable of entitling the navigation 
to be considered as a matter of public 
utility. He compared it to the scheme 
of bringing water to town, projected for- 
merly by Middleton (afterwards sir Hugh 
Middleton) and mentioned all the circum- 
stances that had attended the project of 
the new river. He said, the situation of 
the canal did not alter its nature, nor did 
its being on the other side the Tweed 
make it a matter of public use. It was 
no more so than the Staffordshire naviga- 
tion, or that of any other county south of 
the Tweed. After very fully arguing this, 
and suggesting a variety of observations 
relative to the 5 per cent. interest and 
the money clauses, he made some general 
reflections on the Bill, and desired that 
what he had said might not be considered 
as his objections, but as his thoughts upon 
the Bill. He declared he was far from 
meaning to impute any improper motives 
to those from whom the measure came; 
he knew them well, and knew their ho- 
nour was equal to their great abilities, 
which was saying all that he could say of 
any men; but, abstracted from personal 
respect for them, independent of his con- 
viction of their deservedly high charac- 
ters, it was incumbent we him, sitting 
upon the woolsack, to look at every mea- 
sure that came before the House with an 
unbiassed mind, and with a scrupulous 
regard to the justice and equity of the 
measure itself. In the course of what he 
had suggested, he desired not to be under- 
stood as having expressed a wish that the 
Bill should be rejected, or the measure 
totally condemned. He had no such wish, 
nor had he given any opinion either for or 
against the measure, and that for the best 
of all possible reasons, because he had not 
formed any opinion. All he had said had 
been merely with a view to convince their 
lordships that the Bill consisted of two dis- 
tinct objects, mot very happily annexed 
and arranged; that it contained a great 
variety of matter that required investiga-. 
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tion and some sort of proof; and that the 
rapidity with which it had been hurried 
through the other House, rendered it im- 
possible to have been discussed duly in 
that House, and the very few days that 
remained of the session would deprive 
their lordships of the opportunity of giving 
it that attention which it appeared to call 
for. Possibly he might stand single in 
these sentiments, but he had thought it 
his duty to declare them, and he had done 
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willingly accepting the commands of com- 
panies in his Majesty’s army, and some of 
them accepting even of subaltern’s com- 
missions. That they had served the 
crown faithfully and bravely, many of 
them having laid down their lives in its 
service, and others having lost their limbs. 
His lordship entered into a particular de-. 
tail of the gallant and meritorious services 
of lord Macleod and of other Scotch offi- 
cers, stating where they had most distin- 


so then, in order to save time, because, | guished themselves, and pointing out 
if after what he had said, their lordships America, Gibraltar, and the East Indies, 


thought proper to pass the Bill, he would as the fields of their fame. 


He men- 


give them no farther trouble, but should tioned a particular family that had been 


-of course absent himself from the com- ; deprived of its hereditary estates in Scot. 


mittee, and not say a word upon the sub- land by bill of attainder, and had gone to 


ject at the third reading. 


America, and there built up a new for- 


The Earl of Dunmore spoke highly in ' tune, above half of which it had lost by 


' praise of the grantees named in the Bill, its loyalty to the British cause during the 
ramped that the actual services they , American war. 


He declared he thought 


had pertormed entitled them to the pro- | the chancellor had not spoken with his 


tection and favour of the legislature. 

The Earl of Balcarras said, the Bill was 
founded in Pere of humanity, bene- 
volence, and generosity, and in principles 
of sound and solid policy. The persons 
named in it as the objects of relief, de- 
served every thing a generous country 
could bestow. His lordship answered the 
Lord Chancellor’s questions as to where 
the grantees had resided, and what ser- 
vices they had been engaged in’ since the 
rebellions, for their ancestors taking part 
in which, their family estates had been 
forfeited. He said, several of them, 
bankrupt in fortune and in every thing 
but national spirit, had been driven from 
their native country into exile, and had of 
necessity gone into the service of foreign 
states. That in those services they had 
distinguished themselves in a gallant 
manner, and, raised by their merit, had 
been preferred to posts of rank and sta- 
tion. Some of them had been made co- 
lonels, others major-generals, and others 
promoted to high military posts; that 
they had nevertheless ‘preserved their at- 
tachment to their native country inviolate ; 
and when the policy of Great Britain 
suffered them to return, they had laid 
down their commissions in the service of 
foreign powers, lucrative and honourable 
as those commissions were, and flown 
back to their friends and connexions, who 
received them with open arms. Zcalous 
to prove their loyalty and attachment to 
the prince upon the throne, they had en- 
tered eagerly into his service; those who 
had held posts of the highest rank abroad 
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wonted liberality upon the merits of the 
persons named in the Bill as grantees. 
He reminded their lordships that the fa- 
milies in question had been deprived of 
their estates for near forty years; and he 
accounted for the conduct of the high- 
landers in the rebellion, by shewing that 
they were solely guided by their clannish 
attachment to their chieftains. Equally 
strangers to the language and customs of 
the English, it was no wonder that they 
felt not in common with us. The inter- 
course opened with Scotland after the re- 
bellion, and the familiarizing the high- 
landers to English customs, soon re- 
moved their prejudices, and at the end of 
twelve years so completely were they at- 
tached to national government, that we 
had whole armies poured out of that. 
country to fight the battles of Great Bri- 
tain. General Frazer, he said, had been 
favoured with a grant of his estate upon 
raising 2,000 men for government. How 
many more had followed the fortunes of 
those to whose families they had been 
accustomed to look up with affection and 
attachment from their infancy! His lord- 
ship said, he was happy to find the noble 
lord approved of the applying of 15,000/. 
to the building of a repository for the re- 
cords of Scotland; the object was un- 
doubtedly a public one; not less so, in his 
opinion, was the extension of a canal from 
the Firth of Forth to Clyde. His lord- 
ship amplified on the great advantages that 
were likely to accrue from this important 
plan being completed. He pointed out 
the benefits that must necessarily result 
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from a navigable communication across 
the kingdom of Scotland, with the capital 
of the country at one end, and its largest 
and most commercial city at the other 
extremity : he said it would convey car- 

oes of iron, and all the various commo- 
ities of the Baltic trade, into the west of 
Scotland, without subjecting the freights 
to the tedilim and danger of a circuitous 
navigation either round the Orkneys by a 
northern, or round the Land’s End by a 
southern passage. His lordship spoke of 
the spirit of emigration that had been in- 


fused into the minds of the highlanders, 


and of the danger of the northern part of 
the kingdom being depopulated, if proper 
and speedy means were not taken to pre- 
vent it. The Bill before them he consi- 
dered as providing the most effectual 
means of any that could be suggested, 
and for that and the other reasons that he 
had stated, he anxiously wished it might 
meet the general: concurrence of their 
Jordships. 

The Lord Chancellor wished it to be 
clearly understood, that he had not meant 
to cast any thing like a reflection upon 
the characters of the grantees. It was 
fortunute, however, for those brave men, 
that from what he had said he had afforded 
an opportunity for their merits to be 
brought forward in a manner the best 
calculated to do them the justice they de- 
served. Knowing how nice a soldier’s 
honour was, he had carefully avoided ha- 
zarding a syllable liable to that construc- 
tion. He rejoiced, however, that their 
merits had now received the best remune- 
ration, the praise of a soldier, who had 
distinguished himself so eminently in the 
service of his country, that his competency 
to distribute either censure or approbation 
on military merit became unquestionable. 
So well satisfied was he with what had 
fallen from the noble lord on that part of 
the subject, that he declared he would de- 
sire no better proof of the grantees merits. 
With regard to all the trade of the Baltic 
being brought into the Clyde by the com- 
munication with the Firth of Forth, possi- 
bly a circumstance so desirable might be 
the consequence of completing the canal ; 
all he had wished was, that before their 
lordships assumed so broad and extensive a 
conclusion, they would have the goodness 
to have the fact established by some sort of 
evidence, and not take it for granted that 
very extravagant advantages were to ac- 
crue in consequence of the Bill, merely 
because the Bul said so in words. 


_ Lee 
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Lord Sydney began with observing, that 
what had fallen from the learned lord had 
made a very great impression on their 
lordships in general; every thing that 
came from the learned lord could not fail 
of producing such an effect: but notwith- 
standing the weight of the learned lord's 
arguments, he must declare, he was de- 
sirous the Bill should go to a committee. 
With regard to the facility that had at- 
tended the Bill through the other House, 
that, he conceived, arose entirely from its 
meeting with general concurrence. Upon 
an examination of the whole Bill, he saw 
no reason to be afraid of any part of it. 
The canal across the country he had al- 
ways understood to be a project, the com- 
pletion of which would be of great public 
advantage. But a circumstance that weizh- 
ed very materially with him was, the effect 
the Bill would have in checking the spirit 
of emigration which prevailed in so alarm- 
ing a degree in Scotland. He had that 
day received a letter from a person of dis- 
tinguished character in that part of the 
country, who stated the danger of the 
almost immediate depopulation of the 
northern part of Great Britam, if some 
measure was not adopted to prevent it; 
and earnestly called upon government net 
to lose a moment in the business, but to 
seize upon the best means that should sug- 
gest themselves to their consideration, tor 
the purpose of interposing an early check 
to a spirit so alarmingly injurious to the 
general interests of the kingdom. The 
present Bill appeared to him as a measure 
the most likely of any that human wisdom 
could suggest, to stop the progress of that 
spirit which threatened such dangerous 
consequences. It would rivet great num- 
bers of Highlanders, who would not think 
of going from home when they knew that 
those for whom they had felt an atlection 
from their earliest youth were to be putiu 
possession of their family estates. ‘Ihe 
bad effects of their remaining in their pre- 
sent condition were but too visible; as he 
understood, they were easily discovered at 
a glance to be annexed estates, from the 
bad condition they were in compared 
to other men’s estates, and from the 
almost total neglect of their cultivation, 
and the general decrease of their produce. 
This, his lordship said, he feared was not 

eculiarly the case of Scotland, but that 
it prevailed in all parts of the kingdom, 
because common sense and common ex- 
perience shewed, that what was held by 
another for the public, was never so well 
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taken care of as when in the hands of the 
person whose immediate interest it was 
to render it as profitable as possible. When 
these estates came to be restored to the 
persons named in the Bill, some additional 
thousands of Highlanders would be em- 
ployed on them; the soldiers in the regi- 
ments about to be disbanded in Scotland, 
who had undoubtedly rather work for their 
livelihood in their native country than 
, elsewhere, would find immediate employ- 
ment there, and undoubtedly a consider- 
able check to emigration at least would 
thence be deduced. 

The Bill was then-read a second time 
and committed. It passed on the 18th. 


Debate tn the Lords on the Commutation 
Bill.| Aug. 18. The order of the day 
being read for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee on the Bill for ‘ repeal- 
ing the several duties on tea, and for grant- 
ing to his Majesty other duties in lieu 
thereof, and also several additional duties 
on houses, windows, or lights; and upon 
the importation of cocoa-nuts and coffee; 
and for repealing the inland duties of ex- 
cise thereof,” 

Lord Loughborough rose and said, their 
lordships ought not to consider the going 
into a committee on that Bill as a mere 
matter of course, or as if it was an ordi- 
nary bill of supply. The Bill was of a 
very different nature, although one of its 
purposes was to raise a considerable reve- 
nue for the public. In fact, such was the 
peculiar nature of the Bill, that if it were 
to be thrown out by their lordships, the 
public would not suffer at all, either in 
point of revenue or otherwise, because 
tea already yielded a revenue of 900,000/. 
and that they would be still in possession 
of. Having stated this as a reason for 
pausing a few moments before the House 
went into a committee, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to speak of the general nature of 
the Bill. It consisted, he said, of two 

arts, each of ‘them of very considerable 
importance. The one proposed to abandon 
and give up the present duties of customs 
and excise upon tea, which produced a 
revenue of near a million sterling; and the 
other part pape to remedy the essen- 
tial injury such an abandonment of a pro- 
ductive tax, established by long usage, 
would necessarily and unavoidably do the 
revenue, and to make amends for the de- 
falcation by Jaying a land-tax of the most 
odious and oppressive nature. Tea had 
not only of late years, but at all times, 
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from the Revolution downwards, been con- 
sidered by every wise statesman as a fit 
subject for taxation, and the large and. 
solid revenue that taxes on tea had inva- 
riably produced, proved that this opinion 
was nota light one. Before, therefore, 
their lordships entertained a Bill like the 
present, it was but reasonable to expect 
that some one or other of the ministers 
present ‘would state to the House what 
the grounds were that had induced mi- 
nisters to propose a project of such extent 
to parliament; and upon what reasonings, 
calculations and facts they had founded 
their ideas, that it would be beneficial for 
the public to abandon a revenue of above 
900,000/. per annum, and to lay additional, 
oppressive, and partial duties upon win- 
dows, which were very heavily taxed al- 
ready: His lordship said, he had read 
accounts of what was supposed to have 
passed on the subject in another place, in 
which such arguments were stated to have 
been held, and such reasons assigned in 
justification of the project, as he could 
scarcely conceive to have been seriously 
advanced by any man in his sober senses ; 
but as they appeared in what, parliamen- 
tarily speaking, were papers of no autho- 
rity, he would not take up any one of 
them as matter deserving a public refuta- 
tion, but would wait till he had heard what 
the reasons really had been that had sug- 
gested themselves to the minister, as argu- 
ments in justification of a project which 
he owned he felt to be of a very extraor- 
dinary nature. : 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was a little 
astonished to hear it stated that the sole 
view of the Bill was to abandon a revenue 
of 900,000/. aud to lay a tax on windows, 


which the learned lord had chosen to call 


an odious and oppressive land-tax. That 
the Bill did give up the present duties of 
customs and excise on teas was undoubt- 
edly true; but it proposed to lay another 
duty in lieu of them, and it proposed an 
additional tax on windows, not as a new 
tax, but as a commutation for the portion 
of the new duties on tea that it gave up, 
and the reason for doing this was undoubt- 
edly with a view to check smuggling. The 
alarming extent to which that illicit trade 
had been arrived, no one of their lordships 
was unapprized of. ‘The consequences 
that it threatened to the revenue, were 
of such magnitude, that it became highly 
necessary to take some measure to give it 
an effectual check. With this view it was 
that the present Bill had becn framed, and 


— 
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if it succeeded, as there was every reason- 
able ground for expectation that it would, 
smugeling would receive a blow that would 
go farther towards its extinction than any 
measure that had ever bcen suggested. 
Tea was the great basis of the smugglers 
trade; if therefore that essential article of 
illicit traffic was taken out of their hands, 
there was the greatest reason to suppose 
that smuggling would either cease entirely, 
or if carried on at all, be carried on to a 
very trifling extent. In order to effect 
this salutary purpose, the Bill proposed to 
Jower the present duties on tea, and to re- 
duce them in such a degree as should 
enable the fair trader to rival the smuggler. 
As the duties of customs and excise now 
stood, they amounted to about 50 per cent. 
on the value of teas of all descriptions; and, 
according to the present Bill, those high 
duties would be lowered to a fourth part 
of that amount, viz. to 123 per cent. a 
reduction that would leave the smuggler 
86 little room for profit, that it would not 
be-worth his while to run the risk to which 
his illicit trade would be exposed, for the 
chance of obtaining the.small profit that 
could be gained by his dealing any longer 
in tea. very trade, licit or illicit, de- 
pended upon the proportion of profit set 
against the proportion of risk. But the 
learned lord said, that tea, from the Revo- 
lution to the present time, had been deem- 
ed by every wise statesman a fit object of 
taxation. Undoubtedly it had so: but he 
could very easily conceive that it might be 
perfectly wise to select any given article of 
consumption as a subject of taxation, and 
yet the duties upon the article might be 
carried to excess, ‘There was a medium 
in every thing, and a line beyond which it 
would be extremely unwise to proceed. 
This he took to be precisely the case with 
tea; the high duties upon it gave so much 
profit to the smuggler, that it was the basis 
of his traffick ; and all the regulations that 
could be devised, were insutficient to the 

reventing him from dealing in it, while so 
arge a profit might be derived from it. 
The only possible way, therefore, of curing 
the evil, was to reduce the duties. Nor 
would that reduction have all the effect the 
learned Jord seemed to imagine, because 
the new revenue arising from the 121 per 
cent. ad valorem, was not to be calculated 
upon the quantity of teas that paid the 
duties at present, but upon an infinitely 
larger quantity; as it was perfectly rea- 
sonable to suppose, that when the duties 
were so much lowered as to render it no 
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longer worth the smugglers’ while to deal 
in tea, what was now run into the kingdom 
would then be fairly imported, and would 
add to the revenue by the proportion of 
the increase of duttes that would in that 
case be paid. With regard to the tax on 
windows, it was undoubtedly a species ot 
Jand-tax. It was not a new tax, but acom- 
mutation, and a commutation that might 
reasonably be relied on for its produce, be- 
cause it was nothing morethanan extension 
of a tax already existing, the productiveness 
of which was amatter of certainty. He saw, 
therefore, no reason to be alarmed for the 
revenue. He added, that though this 
country was not in astate which would 
justify that sort of despondency which 
some gloomy-minded men imagined, or 
men of another description wished to im- 
aa upon the public, it was undoubtedly 
abouring under very grievous burthens ; 
and it ought always to be remembered, 
that those at present entrusted with the 
government of affairs had no share in those 
unfortunate councils that had given birth 
to the events that rendered those bur- 
thens unavoidable. Those unfortunate 
councils had been given by ‘others, and it 
only remained for his Majesty’s present 
ministers to perform the ungracious task 
of proposing taxes adequate to the occa- 
sion that called for them. The present 
Bill was one among other measures of that 
kind, and it was in some sort’ an experi- 
ment, but such a one as he flattered him- 
self would prove a beneficial one to the 
country. He hoped therefore that it would 
receive the consent of their lordships. 
Lord Loughborough said, the learned 
lord had argued well to prove that smug- 
gling was carried on to a very great ex- 
tent; and if it were true, that more tea 
was now smuggled than had formerly 
been smuggled, or rather, that the reve- 
nue drawn from tea had decreased of late, 
why then the learned lord’s argument 
would have been a good one. But he 
took the reverse to be the fact; he con- 
ceived that no more tea in quantity was 
smuggled now, than had been formerly 
smuggled ; and that supposition he rested 
upon indubitable grounds, viz. upon posi- 
tive proof in figures that the revenue 
drawn from tea had not decreased, but 
that it was as great now asever. In order 
to satisfy the House of the validity of this 
assertion, his lordship went into a minute 
statement of the amount of the revenue 
roduced from teas at present, and at a 
ormer period, comparing the one with 
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the other, and shewing that it was not 
less now ‘than it had been. From this 
comparison it was: evident, that, let the 
smuggling be carried on to ever so great 
an-extent, more tea’ in quantity was not 
smuggled now than formerly, because 
there evidently was no diminution of the 
revenue. His lordship here went into a 
discussion of the nature of the smuggling 
trade, and assigned his farther reasons for 
not thinking a greater quantity of tea 
was smuggled now than formerly, but 
merely that smuggling had gone into other 
hands. At a prior period, he said, when 
the learned lord and he were in the habits 
of knowing more of the practice of the 
smugglers than they lately had been, the 
smugglers in general were desperate men, 
of ruined fortunes, and their trade was 
carried on from hand to- mouth. Of late 
the case was altered. Smuggling was no 
longer in the hands of paupers; it was 
carried on upon extensive and connected 
capitals, and in vessels of a larger size and 
force. The smugglers now, in fact, were 
the servants of the East India Company, 
who having amassed large fortunes by 
rapine in India, sent them to China to 
buy teas,-which they freighted to Europe 
in Portuguese, Danish, and Swedish ves- 
sels, and that tea was smuggled into this 
country. Those were the hands that the 
smuggling of tea now was in, and to-their 
continuing to send home their fortunes in 
tea, the present Bill would: not put an 
end... Nay, if it were to have an effect, 
which he did not believe belonged to it, 
and took away from the smugglers all 
profit on tea, still he was of: opinion that 
_the plunderers of India would continue to 
send home their fortunes in tea, ‘and that 
they would do it, even if the practice were 
attended with some degree of loss. At 
present the tea trade, with all the smug- 
oe existed, yielded a vast revenue. 
ndeed, it had ever been held by the 
wisest men who had written upon the sub- 
ject-of taxation, that no object was so fit 
to tax as tea and tobacco. They were 
both articles of foreign growth, both 
luxuries, and both in very great but not 
very necessary use. Perhaps if no tea 
had ever been imported, it would have 
been better for the country, because then 
some other article the produce of our own 
soil, and an equally profitable source of 
revenue, would, in all probability, have 
been in use. Every way considered, tea 
wes a fit article of taxation, and certainly 
no tax was so easy as a tax on consump- 
. (VOL. XXIV. ] | 
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tion. In order to make the new duty on 
tea imposed’ by the als Bill equal to 
the produce of the old, it would be worth. 
while for their lordships to examine what 
quantity of tea must be sold in future. 
According to the arguments urged in sup- 
port of the present Bill, the tea in future 
was not to be raised in price; if the fact 
turned out so, which he did not think. it 
would, the quantity to be sold in order to 
make the produce equal to what it had 
been, would astonish their lordships when 
it was mentioned; more than five times 
the quantity solid yearly that had formerly 
been sold would not do it. Thirty millions 
of pounds-of tea at 125 per cent. duty, 
would not produce a revenue equal in 
amount to the old revenue. His lordship 
reasoned upon the improbability of such a 
quantity being ever sold in England, ob- 
Serving that all Europe collectively were 
stated, by the best accounts, to import on 
an average but 19 millions of pounds, and 
the consumption of, Great Britain had 
never amounted, upon the largest calcu- 
lation, to more than thirteen millions of 
pounds. His lordship said, it was evident 
the idea of-deriving a revenue adequate to 
the old revenue from the extension of the 
quantity of tea that paid duty, was neither 
more nor- less than a fallacy. But even 
were the case otherwise, and had not the 
learned lord fallen into a palpable error,- 
the fact was not that the alteration pro- 
posed by the Bill would enable the fair 
trader to rival the smuggler, because there 
was infinitely a larger profit left for the 
temptation of the smuggler than their 
lordships seemed to be aware of. Exclue 
sive of the 124 per cent. new duty, by the 
Bill the Company were allowed a 5 per 
cent. mercantile profit: to this was to be 
added 7% per cent. difference upon the 
expense at which the Portuguese, Danes, 
and Swedes, navigated to and: from India 


‘cheaper than our East India Company: 


could do. That there was this difference’ 
was a matter of notoriety, and therefore, 
adding-the whole together, there remained: 
25 per cent. profit to induce the smuggler 
to continue to carry on his trade. — 

Having enlarged upon this, and upon 
the madness of abandoning a permanent 
revenue of 900,000/. a year for ever, his 
lordship proceeded to investigate the other 
part of the Bill, that which proposed a 
new duty on windows: a tax which, he 
said, would have the most mischievous 
effect, and would go in a great measure to 
the depopulation of the country, He 
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asked if that was a matter really aimed at 
by the minister? Because he had first laid 
a heavy tax upon bricks, made of the soil 
of the earth, and he now laid a heavy tax 
on windows; so that men must either 
build their houses like dungeons, or part 
‘with all, or the greatest portion of their 
income, to support the taxes to which 
houses were now subject. He desired to 
know where population was to go on, if 
people were to be driven from the preser- 
vation of houses? Was it to be in taverns 
or ale-houses? He asked, where was the 
harm of smuggling? It was immoral, and 
it led to the commission of crimes ; but it 
cost the state no more than it took away 
from the revenue. He had proved, that 
’ with all its mischievous effects, it left the 

revenue in possession of an annuity of near 
a million of money. He ridiculed the de- 
vice of putting an end to smuggling .by 
taking off all the. duties, and said, it re- 
minded him of the notable project of a 
writer on philosophy, who had whimsically 
_ proposed to cut off men’s feet in order to 
save the expenses of shoes. He said, any 
power of the most ordinary capacity could 
dave hit upon a similar device. He pro- 
fessed, however, his astonishment that a 
person of the acuteness and discernment 
of the learned lord, should have called the 
tax on windows a commutation. It was, 
he said, nothing like a commutation, and 
this he supported by explaining what a 
commutation was, in the real meaning of 
the word. He shewed that by this Bill all 
housekeepers would be compelled to pay 
heavily for that, which, as the matter 
atood at present, many of them never 
tasted. Tea, it was true, was pretty gene- 
rally drunk in large towns and villages, 
but that was not the case in the country. 
In many parts of the kingdom, among the 
farmers especially, little or no tea was 
consumed ; and yet the farmers would be 
forced to pay very heavily towards the 
new window duty. This, he declared, was 
a fact which he had inquired into, and had 
dearnt from the information he had receiv- 
ed from several clergymen, who were com- 
petent to give him the intelligence. Hav- 
Ing gone very fully into the subject, he 
said, the plain fact was, the Bill was a 
project of the East India Company, and 
was calculated to serve them, and them 
only. He explained the matter in which 
it would serve them, by stating that it 
exonerated them from the payment of the 
customs, in the first instance, and added 
to the remission of the sum due for duties, 
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as well as the remission of all interest for 
the same. He declared, that this being 
the purpose of the Bill, and not what was 
its pretended object, it ought to have been 
so stated openly and fairly. He urged this 
strenuously, and animadverted on lord 
Thurlow’s having termed the counsels that 
had brought upon the country its present 
burthens, unfortunate counsels. He said, 
he presumed by that phrase the learned 
lord meant to cast no imputation upon 
those who gave those counsels; because, 
had any person attacked the counsels in 
question, he should have imagined the 
learned Jord, from his situation at the 
time, and from his connexion with those 
who gave the counsels, would have been 
the fittest to have risen and defended them 
ainst all imputation. His lordship con- 
cluded with declaring, that he did not 
flatter himself that what he had said would 
revail against the Bill, but he had thrown _ 
t out with a view to impress it on their 
lordships, under a hope that, in a cooler 
moment, when they could reflect upon 
what he had said, fairly and impartially, 
and consider it abstracted from the cir- 
cumstances of its coming from one side of 
the House in answer to what had been 
said by the other in a debate, they would 
revolve it in their minds, and pay it that 
degree of attention that it would then ap- 
pear to merit. 

Lord Sydney said a few words in sup- 
port of the Bill, alleging that tea made a 
part of the consumption of almost all de- 
scriptions of persons in the kingdom: that 
it was not only drunk in the cottages of 
the poor, but under the hedges by the 
highway side. His lordship enforced the 
Lord Chancellor’s argument, that take tea . 
out of the hand of the smuggler, and you 
take away the basis of his trade. 

Viscount Stormont reprobated the Bill, 
as abolishing an optional and productive 
tax, and imposing a compulsory one, of 
the most odious, partial, and unjust nature. 
His lordship compared the new window 
tax to the detested gabclle of France. . 

The House then went into the Com- 
mittee. After which the Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] August 20. The King put an 
end to the Session, with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘¢ I cannot close this Session of parlia- 

ment without. returning you my warmest 
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thanks for the eminent proofs you have 
given of your zealous and diligent atten- 
tion to the public service. 

«« The happiest effects may be expected 
from the provisions which you have made 
for the better government of India, and 
from the institution of a tribunal so pecu- 
liarly adapted to the trial of offences com- 
mitted in that distant country. 

‘¢ T observe, with great satisfaction, the 
laws which you have passed for the pre- 
servation and improvement of the revenue. 
No exertions shall be wanting on my part 
to give them vigour and effect. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ The zeal and liberality with which you 
have provided for the exigencies of the 
public service, and the assistance which 
you have given me to prevent a growing 
arrear in the expenses of my civil list, 
demand my particular thanks. 

‘‘T feel im common with you for the 
unavoidable burthens of my people. 

‘¢ The importance of effectually sup- 
porting our national credit, after a long 
and. exhausting war, can alone reconcile 
me to so painful a necessity. I trust, the 
same consideration will enable my faithful 
subjects to meet it, as they have uniformly 
done, with fortitude and patience. 


+¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘‘ The definitive treaty which has been 
signed with the states-general of the 
United Provinces, and the peace conclud- 
ed in India, as well as the assurances 
which I receive from foreign powers, 


promise the continuance of general tran- | . 


bas , 


quillity. 
‘‘ T trust, therefore, that, after so labo- 


Yious a session, it will not-be found neces- 


sary to call you again together at a very 
early period. a" 

‘¢ Many important objects, with respect 
to our trade and commerce, which could 
not now be provided for, will naturally 
require your attention after the recess; 

such regulations will, I trust, be 
framed, after a full investigation, as shall 
be found best calculated to promote the 
wealth and prosperity of all the parts of 
the empire.” 


liament was then prorogued to 
the 26th of October. It was afterwards 
eau prorogued to the 25th of January, 
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SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on ning the 
Session. ] January 25: a6. Hae Ma- 
jesty opened the Session with the follow. 
ing Speech : 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ After the laborious attendance of the 
last session of parliament, it has given me 
peculiar pleasure, that the situation of 
public affairs has admitted of so long a 
recess. 

‘‘ Among the objects which now require 
consideration, I must particularly recom- 
mend to your earnest attention the adjust- 
ment of such points in the commercial 
intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland, as are not yet. finally arranged : 
the system which will unite both king- 
doms the most closely on principles of re- 
ciprocal advantage, will, 1 am persuaded, 
best ensure the general prosperity of my 
dominions. 

<< ] have the satisfaction to acquaint you, 
that notwithstanding any appearance of 
differences on the continent, I continue 
uniformly to receive, from all foreign 
powers, the strongest assurances of their 
good disposition towards this country. 

*< Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘‘ T have ordered the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you; 1 con- 
fide in your liberality and zeal to grant 
the necessary supplies, with a just regard 
as well to the economy requisite in every 
department, as to the maintenance of the 
national credit, and the real exigencies of” 
the public service. 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

' The success which has attended the ~ 
measures taken in the last session towards: 
the suppression of smuggling, and for the 

improvement of the revenué, will encourage 

you to apply yourselves with continued as- 

siduity to those important objects. You 

will, I trust, also take into early considera- 

tion the matters suggested in the Reports 

of the Commissioners of Public Accounts, | 
and such further regulations as may ap- 

pear to be necessary in the different offices 

of the kingdom. * mag 

« I have the fullest reliance on the con- 
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tinuance of your faithful and diligent exer- 
tions in every part of your public duty. 
You may at all times depend on my hearty 
concurrence in every measure which can 
tend to alleviate our national burthens, to 
secure the true principles of the constitu- 
tion, and to promote the general welfare 
of my people.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, 
The Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 
ose to move an Address of Thanks. His 
grace said, that he rose in the sense of the 
_ duty which he owed to his Majesty, to 
express his feeling and gratitude on a 
Speech so graciously conceived, and so 
indicative of his Majesty’s zeal and love 
for his people. He was sorry that a duty 
so honourable was not to be discharged 
by an abler person ; but he trusted in the 
goodness of their Jordships, that they 
would indulge him for a minute while he 
declared how much he approved of the 
Speech which they had just heard. The 
settlement of the commercial connexion 
between this country and Ireland was an 
object of such serious concern, that he 
knew their lordships would agree with him 
in thinking that it could not be more zea- 
lously recommended from the crown than 
it would be cheerfully taken up by the 
House. It must be highly pleasing to 
their lordships as well as creditable to his 
Majesty's ministers, that at a time when 
alarms were given of contests on the con- 
tinent, we had so borne ourselves as to 
receive pacific assurances from all the 
neighbouring powers. The suppression 
of smuggling was an object the most de- 
sirable, and the reforms suggested by the 
commissioners of public accounts, whose 
labours did them so much honour, were 
"idee of such obvious benefit, that 
e was sensible their lordships would be 
happy to give his Majesty assurances of 
their readiness to second his gracious ideas 
in that respect. On the whole of the 
Speech he was convinced there needed 
no argument to induce their lordships to 
agree with him in the propriety of an 
Address of Thanks. He therefore should 
content himself with moving the following 
Address : 
«© Most gracious Sovereign ; 
“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful an 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your Majesty's most gracious 
Speech from the throne, 
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‘¢ Permit us to express to your Majesty 
our most grateful sense of your Majesty’s 
regard for our private convenience.in ‘nat 
commanding from.us an earlier attendance 
in parliament. . 

‘* Your Mejesty may rely on ouc:faitht 
ful and diligent exertions in every part of 
our duty; and, truly-sensible of the im- 
portance of the object, we beg leave to 
assure your Majesty, that it is our deter- 
mination to give our immediate attention 
to the adjustment of such points in the 
commercial intercourse between ‘Great 
Britain and Ireland as are not yet finally 
arranged ; trusting that such a system may 
be formed as may best ensure the pros- 
perity of both kingdoms, by closely unit- 
ing them upon principles of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. 

‘¢ We desire to return to your Majesty 
our warmest thanks for your gracious 
communication of the assurances which 
your Majesty continues to receive of the 
good disposition of foreign powers towards 
this country, notwithstanding the differ- 
ences which appear to prevail upon the 
continent. 

‘‘ The information your Majesty is 
pleased to give us of the success which 
has attended the measures taken in the 
last session for the suppression of smug- 
gling, and for the improvement of the re- 
venue, affords us the greatest satisfaction ; 
and your Majesty may be assured that we 
will apply ourselves with unremitted at- 
tention to points of such great concem to 
the prosperity of this country, and that 
we will take into our carly consideration 
the matters suggested in the several re- 
ports of the commissioners of public ac- 
counts, as well as such further regulatrons 
as may appear to be necessary ia the 
public offices of the kingdom... 

«« From the experience we have had of 
your Majesty’s paternal regard for the in- 
terests of all your subjects, we beg leave 
humbly to express to your Majesty our 
fullest confidence in the gracious assurance 
of your Majesty’s hearty concurrence in 
every measure which may tend to alleviate 
the national burthens, to secure the true 
principles of the constitution, and to pro- 
mote the general happiness and welfare of 
your people.” 

Lord Walsingham said, that in second- 
ing the motion of the noble duke, he 
should presume only to trouble their lord- 
ships witb a few sentences, in addition to 
what his grace had so forcibly and fully 


recommended to their notice. The topics 
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held out to the attention of parliament, in 
his Majesty's most gracious Speech, were 
so werthy of their most serious regard, 
‘and ‘were in themselves so i tant, that 
he was. conscious there needed not the 
weighty influence of his Majesty’s re- 
eommendation, to induce their lordships 
to take ‘tlrem into their view. The full 
and final accomplishment of a_ liberal 
system of commercial connexion between 
the two kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
was a thing which every good man of 
both countries must be anxious to behold. 
Their lordships would, no doubt, be most 
ready to give his Majesty assurances, that 
they would co-operate with his Majesty 
in his patriotic views on this subject ; and 
that, hon their earnest efforts on this 
head, they might hope to see a system 
formed so broad and liberal, so becoming 
the enlarged sentiments of an intelligent 
people, and framed on such principles of 
eng and wisdom, as might at once be 
neficial to the two countries respectively, 
and conducive to the general interests of 
the united empire.—The conduct of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in so wisely and ad- 
vantageously preserving us from all share 
in the differences which appeared on the 
continent, was highly deserving the thanks 
of that House. Relieved so lately from a 
war which had cost us so much, and 
panting for repose, their determined neu- 
trality had been dictated by the best po- 
licy; for, by these means we should have 
leisure and opportunity to review our cir- 
cumstances, which, he thanked Heaven, 
were yet prosperous, and to improve them 
those means of internal regulation 
that he averred we had in our power, and 
by which we should be enabled to assert 
our station among the kingdoms of Europe: 
The reforms of office, and the various re- 
gulations suggested by the commissioners 
of public accounts, were certainly most 
deserving of their lordships regard, and 
they would therefore, he was persuaded, 
most cheerfully eoncur with his Majesty 
in that object.—In regard to the suppres- 
sion of smuggling, he believed there was 
but one sentiment. It was an evil of so 
ruinous a nature, that their lordships must 
be happy to hear that the weasures of last 
session had been productive of good. It 
would be their object to persevere in their 
endeavours to fulfil the work they had 
begun, and ‘totally to suppress the evil. 
It would be unnecessary fur him to en- 
large on the injuries which the unre- 
rained practice of snuggling brought on 


The King’s Answer. 
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:@ commercial country; in the destruction 
of the morals, in the alienation of the 
minds of ‘the citizens, in the debaucheries 
which it occasioned, as well as in the loss 
of revenue,’ and the consequent inerease 
of burthens which it brought on the fair 

| trader and industrious artizan. The num- 
ber of people engaged in contraband 
trade, before the late Acts, would astonish 
such noble lords as might not have turned 
their eyes to the subject. it would sur- 
prise them to hear that it cost the nation 
no less than 200,000U. a year for the éfforts 
which they made to watch and prevent 
the commission of their frauds; and 
they would be happy to hear that the 
measures taken lately by parliament had 
been so successful, that in the last year 
there had been an increase in the customs 
of 400,000/. and in the excise of a million. 
This was.not all; these advantages had 
not been accompanied by the evils which 
were foreseen. Apprehensions had been 
entertained, that when the adventurous 
body of men engaged in the smuggling 
trade were prevented from the farther prac+ 
tice of their frauds, they would emigrate, 
that they would carry with them their ca- 
pital and enterprise to foreign countries. 
This, however, had not ensued; for he 
was happy to find, that, by the liberal and 
prudent Act of oblivion which had been 
passed, these men had not been induced 
to abandon their country, but were daily 
striking out new and legal paths, and that 
numbers of them were at this time soli- 
citous of being engaged in a trade highl 
beneficial to the country—the Newfound: 
land fishery. The noble lord said there 
was much to be done yet for the entire 
suppression of contraband dealing; and 

he was persuaded that the farther wisdom 
and ability of parliament employed on this 
point would give an accession of vigour to 
the state, beyond the warmest imaginations 
of men. He concluded with saying that 
the Speech, having thus, in all its points, 
his entire concurrence, he with pleasure 

Had risen to second the Address. . 

The Lord Chancellor then put the 
question, and the Address was agreed to 
nem. dts. 


The King’s Answer.] Tothe above Ad- 

dress, his Majesty returned this Answer ; 
“© My Lords ; 

‘¢T return you thanks for this dutiful 
and affectionate Address.—Nothing can 
give me more satisfaction, than your as- 
surance that you will immediately enter 
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into the consideration of the matters 
which I have laid before you.—You may 
- depend upon the utmost care and atten- 
tion on my part, to settle every thing 
which concerns the interest of my king- 
doms, upon a solid and durable founda- 
tion.” 


Debate tn the Commens on the Address 
of Thanks.]| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, the Speaker read 
his Majesty's Speech. Upon which, 

M Pheli rose and congratulated 
_ himself on the satisfaction which it gave 
him, to have the honour of moving an 
Address for the most gracious Speech 
from the throne, which had just been read 
to the House. It was not his intention to 
recapitulate the various topics to which 
the Speech related; but it was peculiarly 
incumbent on him to mention, on this 
occasion, that when the commutation 
business was brought forward, he had 
certainly differed from his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters on the propriety of that measure. 
. Jt had been his opinion, that before so 
heavy a burthen was permanently im- 
posed on the subject, it ought to be tried 
as an experiment for a limited time, in 
order that the matter might be subject to 
farther consideration, He altered and im-. 
proved as should appear most expedient 
to the wisdom of parliament. It had then 
a hiner he to him premature; and he 

erefore gave his negative to what he 
conceived must have proved ultimatel 
abortive. He was now, however, we 
pleased to find he had been in a mistake ; 
and he heartily gave the minister credit 
for his consummate foresight in opposition 
to the opinion, not only which he enter- 
. tained, but which was entertained by many 
others. He trusted the House would 
unanimously adopt an address of thanks 
to the throne, for the interesting measures 
recommended to parliament in the Speech; 
and especially for that attention to eco- 
nomy which discriminated the conduct of 
the present administration. He owned 
himself the more struck with their fru- 
gality and management, on recollecting 
with what a lavish hand the revenues of 
this country had on a former occasion 
“been squandered. He concluded with 
moving the following Address : 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament assembled, leave to 
return your Majesty our humble thanks 
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for your most gracious Speech from. the 


throne. 

“ We our Majesty will be assured, 

that we shell ‘resiead ts Goauideratiee of 
public business with the same principles 
of duty to your Majesty, and regard to the 
interests of our constituents, which we 
have endeavoured to manifest in all our 
proceedings. 
_ & That we will not fail to give our most 
earnest attention to the adjustment of ure 
ints as are not yet finally arranged in 
coniniereial Sokeecoures between Great 
Britain and Ireland; fully agreeing with 
your Majesty, in thinking that the system 
which will unite both kingdoms the most 
closely, on principles. of reciprocal advan- 
tage, will best ensure the general prospe- 
rity of your Majesty’s dominions. 

‘“¢ We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that it affords us the truest pleasure to be 
informed, that notwithstanding any appear- 
ance of differences on the continent, your 
Majesty continues to receive such satis- 
factory assurances of the good disposition 
of foreign powers towards this country. 

“© We beseech your Majesty to believe, 
that we sball at all times be ready to grant 
such supplies as are necessary for the 
maintenance of the national credit, and 
the real exigencies of the public service. 

‘¢ That we are deeply sensible of. your 
Majesty’s paternal goodness and care for 
your people, in recommending to us, at 
the same time,.a just regard to the eco- 
nomy requisite in every department; 8 
duty which your Majesty's faithful Com- 
mons feel always incumbent upon them, 
and, at this time, peculiarly indispensible. 

‘< We assure your Majesty, that we see 
the importance of every exertion which 
can tend to the suppression of smuggling, 
and the improvement of the revenue ; 
that we shall continue to apply ourselves, 
with unwearied assiduity, to those impor- 
tant objects. | 

«‘ That we shall also proceed, with s8 
much expedition as possible, to the consi- 
deration of the reports of the commussioners 
of accounts, as well as of such farther 
regulations in the different offices of the. 
kingdom, as may appear likely to conduce 
to the public advantage. 

“¢ We intreat your Majesty to beessured, 
that our utmost endeavours shall not be 
wanting to justify your Majesty's gracious 
reliance on our diligent attention to every 
part of our public duty; and that we re 
ceive with the warmest gratitude and sats 
faction, the assurances of your Majesty’s 
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concurrence in every measure which can 
tend to alleviate the national burthens, to 
secure the true principles of the constitu- 
tion, and to promote the general welfare 
of the people.” 
. Mr. Gerard Noel Edwards rose to second 
the motion. Young as he was, he would 
speak the language of an independent 
" member of the British House of Commons. 
His loyalty to his sovereign, his regard for 
the constitution, his love of his country, 
and especially his attachment to the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, deter- 
mined him, notwithstanding the agitation 
he felt in addressing himself to the House, 
under feelings peculiarly embarrassing, 
_ thus to do his duty. He was satisfied in 
his own mind, that a very important ser- 
vice had already been rendered to the 
country by the suppression of smuggling 
on our coasts. This was a measure, the 
wisdom and utility of which he was happy 
it was in his power to attest. Notwith- 
standing what had been clamoured to the 
contrary, the good effects of that Act were 
felt and acknowledged. in every place 
where the inconvenience of smuggling 
roved a grievance. He would not go 
Into a long statement concerning the salu- 
tary consequences of that Act, which had 
been represented as so obnoxious. He 
owned, however, that the minister stood 
in no need of panegyric; that his own 
actions were the best eulogy he could re- 
ceive from friends or foes; and that what- 
ever might be said of them, his own coun- 
trymen would long acknowledge their 
merit, as he hoped jaa would long derive 
uliar advantages from them. These 
eing his sentiments, it was with the sin- 
cerest approbation that he seconded the 
Address, ' 

The Earl of Surrey begged that his 
animadversions might not be understood 
as applying any.censure on that indepen- 
dence avowed by the hon. mover and 
seconder, though he could not help put- 
ting them in mind, that the part they took 
in the debate would be considered as a 
kind of pledge both to the House and the 
- public, that they were resolved to support 
the measures of the present administration. 
He had no fault to find with such a reso- 
lation, but trusted his strictures would not 
be misconstrued, when he considered what 
fell from them as coming before the House 
with a considerable degree of authority. 
He did not wish to debate the Speech: he 
thought it contained but little that merited 
@ither praise or blame, or would admit of 
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any degree of speculation. Those parts, 
however, which lay most genase: and 
invited inquisition most, he thought it his 

duty.to mention. The Speech from the 
throne had always been considered as fur- 
nished by the minister, and was intended, 
according to his ideas of it, to sketch out 
the business of the session. In his appre- 
hension the present was a very imperfect 
sketch, as containing many important 
omissions, which could not-fail of exciting 
considerable jealousies in the minds of the 
public. It was acollection of hints, many 
of which he did not sufficiently understand ; 
it held out some objects of infinite conse- 
quence, but these in a light almost totally 
unintelligible. By the form of expression 
in which the estimates were mentioned, he 
was altogetlier at a loss to know whether 
any new burthens were to be imposed or 
not. If the minister had the prospect of 
realizing the idea of carrying through the 
necessities of. the year without farther 
burthens, he thought it a pity not to make 
the public acquainted with such good, 
news; but, if no such idea was in contem- 
plation, he appealed to the House, whether 
the words thus used might not tend to 
cherish ‘such an idea in the minds of the 
people: he certainly gave the minister 
much credit for his attention to the public 
expenditure, and was therefore the more 
astonished, that on this occasion nothing 
of that kind was hinted in the Speech. 
Another matter he had expected to have 
heard something upon, and that was 
the farther reduction of the army. Having 
thus stated what might appear to the 
House to be deserving of some blame, 
he would proceed to the more agreeable 
task of pointing out things in the Speech 
that gave him great pleasure. The manner 


‘in which Ireland was mentioned was one 


of these: the subject was a delicate one, 
and he thought it wiser to touch a it 
in a general way, than to point specifically 
to any particular design in respect to that 
country. He mentioned the attachments 
that had been lately issued against sheriffs 
of the counties in ireland, for having con- 
vened what he could not consider but as a 
meeting perfectly legal and perfectly con- 
stitutional. The circumstance was ex- 
tremely alarming ; he trusted, therefore, 
that it was meant to do something upon 
the subject. To assemble for the purpose 
of considering of a parliamentary reform, 
appeared to him to be the last matter that 
should be proceeded against, more espe- 
cially in so extraordinary a way as by at- 
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tachment. His lordship descanted, also | should think himself obliged to refuse his 
on the last section of the Address, and | consent to the motiun. 

articularly on his Majesty’s assurance of | Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose, after some 
bis hearty concurrence in every measure | little pause, and said, he had thought it 
that could tend to ‘ secure the true princis | his duty to wait, in order to hear what 

les of the constitution.” The expression, | objections could possibly be made to the 
fe remarked, was a general one, and re- | Address just moved, that he might once 
quired some explanation. A late attack | for all satisfy such gentlemen as wished 
had been made on the rights of juries,* | for any explanation respecting any part 
that had shocked and alarmed the whole | of the Speech or the Address. From the 
kingdom. Was that to be comprehended | silence of the House, and the strong ap- 
under the allusion? And was it meant to | pearance of unanimity, he augured well 
come to such measures as should effectually | of the ensuing session; and he rose then 
secure the rights of juries for the future? | to say a word or two upon what had fallen 
He declared he meant not to say any | fromthe noble lord; but he should hope 
thing personal or invidious with regard to , for the indulgence of the House if any 
the learned judge, by whom the attacks | farther observations should be made in 
upon the rights of juries had lately been | the course of debate, that might require 
made. On the contrary, he had the first | an answer. The noble lord, he a 
opinion of his abilities; he believed him | had set off with asserting, that he saw 
to be as learned as any man in Westmin- | many deficiencies in the Speech and Ad- 
ster-hall, and that he meant to do every ; dress; an assertion which, if his memory 
thing that was right and proper. Nay, so | served him correctly, the noble lord had 
high did he stand in his character of a | not completely made good, having stated 
judge in the general opinion, that he had ; no more than two matters, which he had 
been almost universally looked up to, be- | charged as deficiencies, and which would 
fore the event alluded to, as the fittest | have been in his opinion rather extraor- 
pee to fill that eminent situation in the | dinary, had they bee noticed. in the 
aw, that might, in the course of nature, | Speech. With regard to the first of these, 
in a few years become vacant. He only | viz. the question whether there was to be 
wished to know, whether the rights of | a loan and any new taxes, those were 
.juries was the matter alluded to; ar whe- | points which he conceived that-was net 
ther the Westminster scrutiny, by which | the proper day for discussion. The lan- 
the rights of election had been violated, | guage of the Speech, however, gave no 
was what the expression bore reference | intimation that could warrant any conclu- 
to? Perhaps it might be the reform af the | sion similar to that suggested by the noble 
representation in parliament that was | lord; indeed, it would have been equally 
meant. All bills, he observed, necessarily | novel and singular for his Majesty to have 
required the concurrence of the three dis- | said any thing like it to his parliament, 
tinct branches of the legislature; but if | because it was not possible for the facts 
there was any matter likely to be agitated | to be known, which could alone have jus- 
in parliament, that more particularly be- | tified any such declaration. The lan- 
longed to their single consideration, and guage of his Majesty to that House on 
to which, if they made up their mindg, it | the subject of supply, was the language 
might be expected that the other House proper for his Majesty to hold. In the 
and the crown would not deny their con- | Address they had promised to fulfil his 
sent, it was undoubtedly a retorm in the Majesty’s expectations; to grant such 
representation of the people. His lord- | supplies as the maintenance of the national 
ship concluded wit) saying, that although credit, and the real exigencies of the pub- 
he did not mean to propose any amend- | lic service, might require.—It was only 
ment, or wish to object to the Address | necessary, in this summary manner, to 
that had been moved, yet, unless some | pledge themselves to their constituents, 
explanation was given him by the mi- | that their measures would be squared by 
nister, or some of his friends, on the se- | the necessities of public affairs. He was. 
veral heads to which he had alluded, he | therefore at a loss to conceive at what 


& The noble. carl herwelcamcd.4orthe: does species of information the noble lord 


trine laid down by Mr. Justice Buller, on the pointed. He certainly could not suspect 

trial of the dean of St. Asaph, “ that juries had there was any intention of drawing him 

no right to judge of the law, but of the fact.” | off his guard, or tempting him from that 

See Howell's State Trials, Vol. XXI, p.944. | line of prudent reserve which it was his 
¢ 
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duty to maintain. Whatever the idea of 
the noble Jord might be, all he was at li- 
berty to say was, that it was the great ob- 
ject of administration to narrow the public 
expenditure as much as ever they could. 
This was their great principle; and he 
was not without hopes that they would be 
able to carry it through every department 
of thestate. They were united in the re- 
solution of supporting, by all their in- 
fluence and address, the credit of the 
nation. But this could not be done with- 
out providing for the unfunded debts. 
Every retrenchment, then, which any 
office might admit of, would certainly be 
carried into the speediest execution; and 
so far was he of opinion what the noble 
Jord had said concerning the reduction of 
the army was answered. He presumed 
gentlemen on all sides of the House would 
_ think it peculiarly premature to enter 
now into a particular Investigation of such 
topics as, in the course of business, must 
infallibly come under separate and minute 
discussions. The time when the reduction 
of the army came to be debated, would 
be on laying the estimates specifically be- 
fore the House; then an opportunity 
would occur for stating whatever objec- 
tions could be fairly brought against 
administration on that subject: but to an- 
ticipate such a debate would be out of all 
order.—Undoubtedly it was perfectly con- 
stitutional for his Majesty’s Speech to be 
considered in that House as the speech of 
tae minister ; this, for the purpose of de- 
bate, custom had very properly sanc- 
tioned; but he believed it had not been 
usual to push the idea to such an extent, 
as to consider.the speeches of the mover 
and seconder of the Address as the speeches 
of the minister likewise. This, however, 
the noble lord had done, for the first time, 
that day; nay, he had done more—he had 
€ven censured the mover and seconder, 
not for what was, but for what was not, in 
their speeches ; for certainly neither of 
the hon. gentlemen had said one word on 
the subject of a reform in the represen- 
tation: not that he was sorry for what the 
noble lord had said upon that subject ; 
on the contrary, he was extremely glad 
that a parliamentary reform had been 
mentioned. Perhaps he did not differ 
with the noble lord in thinking that the 
most practicable mode of accomplishing 
the object of amending the representation 
of the people, would have been to bring 
at explicith forward in his Majesty’s 
Speech. Great and wise men had enter- 
[ VOL. XXIV, ] | 
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tained various conceptions of that impor- 
tant matter. He was willing to give it all 
the fair play to which the ardent desire of 
the people, its own consequence, and his 
sincere inclination, entitled it. On this 
business he laboured incessantly; it was 
that which, of all others, was the nearest 
his heart; and at this very early periud — 
of the session to have stated it specifically, 
was impossible. Much was still to do. 
His ideas were not matured. It compre- 
hended a great variety of considerations : 
it related to the essentials or vitals of the 
constitution; it therefore required the 
most delicate and unremitted attention: 
it was a path which he was determined to 
tread ; but he knew with what tenderness 
and circumspection it became him to pro- 
ceed. He hoped, however, in a few days 
to be able to name a day in which he 
should have the honour of submitting his 
proposition to the House. It was his aim 
to propose a specific plan of reform, 
which, in his judgment, would be an im- 
provement of the constitution, as it would, 
confer permanency and effect on those 
principles which constituted its distin- 
guishing excellence. To this measure he 
pier ged himself, but did not feel any ob- 
igation to define it at present, nor was he 
willing to bring it forward too early, lest 
he might not leave himself sufficient time 
for digesting what he should think it in- 
cumbent on him to lay before the House. 
But he was anxious to improve his plan 
with whatever was requisite to render it 
effectual, and to bring it on with every 
solemnity which could contribute to its 
influence and respectability. He should 
therefore choose that a motion for a call 
of the House should precede it, in’ order 
that the friends and opposers of the mo- 
tion might have a fair invitation either to 
support or contest it. He begged that 
honourable gentlemen on all sides, what- 
ever their opinions might be, would divest — 
their minds of every prejudice, and en- 
deavour to meet this important discussion 
with candid minds, biassed by no pre- 
possession or predilection to any mode 
ot representation preferable to another, 
and influenced by none of the schemes 
and writings which they had seen of late. 
In this disposition of mind, the object 
would be impartially investigated; and 
this was their duty on all questions which 
challenged their attention, as the delegates 
of a great and powerful people; but it 
more particularly became them to decide 
the subject of a reform in the represen- 
[4 U] 
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tation of their constituents, as that was a 
~ business in which they were more imme- 
diately and deeply interested. He offered 
no advice to them which he would not 
himself endeavour to practise. He thanked 
the House for their attention. He pre- 
sumed he had not encroached on their 
patience more than his duty and situa- 
tion made it necessary. He was always 
proud of their indulgence and_ confi- 
dence; and he should make it the study 
of his life to abuse neither the one nor the 
_other. 

Lord North, in acquiescing with the 
Address, which, from the faithful Com- 
mons to the throne, he thought could 
never be too unanimous, was, notwith- 
standing, solicitous that his sentiments 
might not be misunderstood. He pro- 
tested against the charge of presumption 
in what he had to observe; no man was 
less willing than he was to suggest ay 
thing which might lessen the union whic 
the present Address was likely to meet from 
the obvious temper of the House; but as 
the words might be construed more ways 
than one, he should be excused in point- 
_ing out that sense in which he was willing 
to agree with them. The words were all 
elegant and unexceptionable. They were 
only liable to be mistaken as conveying a 
meaning which he was aware the right 
hon. gentleman never intended. This 
much he was happy in, that he could very 
cordially and sincerely join issue in the 
Address, which, like all other addresses, 
was no more than an echo to the Speech. 
He was as firmly persuaded as any man, 
that his Majesty was ready to give his 
hearty concurrence in every measure 
which can tend to alleviate our national 
burthens, to secure the true principles of 
the constitution, and to promote the wel- 
fare of his people. Unfortunately, some 
small differences were entertained con- 
cerning what those measures were which 
were most calculated to secure the true 
principles of the constitution. He dis- 
claimed any sentiments whatever which 
- had not this direct, invariable, and un- 
equivocal tendency. He was shy to say 
what his opinions were, and there could 
be no reasoning on what was not known; 
but there were other channels of informa- 
tion than -from the minister in his osten- 
sible capacity in that House. It was cer- 
tain the public had other conceptions than 
those oblique and covert ones that the 
minister had barely glanced at now. His 
lordship then referred to the Rev. Mr. 
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Wyvill’s letter,* which taught the people to 
believe that an equal representation was a 
measure to which the minister had pledged 
himself both as a man and a minister. 
He rejoiced to find this declaration pre- 
mature ; that it was not authorized; and 
that the question was to take its chance, - 
without having any dependence whatever 
on his official capacity. He confessed that 
letter had not a little alarmed hin, as it 
threatened to bring an influence in, and 
on that side, which he should always 
resist, much more formidable than all the 
right hon. gentleman's eloquence, which 
he acknowledged was itself sufficiently 
powerful. He hoped, however, gentlemen 
would pauee a little on what their suffrages 
were thus likely to be demanded. The 
point was no new one; it had been dis- 
cussed by gentlemen out of place, and 
with a weight of argument, which all his 
honours could, apart from the fond sug- 
gestions of ambition, but little augment. 


* The following is the Copy of a Circular 
Letter sent by the Rev. Mr. Wvvill to the 
Chairmen of the several Committees of the 
counties and cities associated for the purpose 
of obtaining a reform in the representation of 
the people : 

“ Nerot’s Hotel, King Street, 
St. James's, Dec. 27, 1784. 

“Sir; Iam authorized by Mr. Pitt to de- 
clare, that he will bring the subject of a par- 
liamentary reformation before the House of 
Commons as early as possible in the next 
session; that he will support his intended 
propositions to the utmost of his strength, 
and that he will exert his whole power and 
credit, as a mun, and as a minister, honestly 
and boldly, to-carry such a meliorated system 
of representation as may place the constitu. 
tion ona footing of permanent security. I 
am happy to communicate this intelligence, 
which, I trust, will give pleasure to you, 
Sir, and to every firm and unquestionable 
friend to the rights of the people. And 
from recent communication in Yorkshire, 
I can venture to assure you, that it is highly 
probable, if the borough of and 
other respectable bodies, should be heartily 
disposed, on this occasion, to testify their 
sentiments in favour of political reformation, 
@ vigorous effort would be made in York- 
shire, in concurrence with them, to give effec- 
tual support to the neccessary measure—the 
improvement of our representation. I am, 
with great respect, &c. C. WyviL.”. 

“ As the appearance of this intelligence in 
the newspapers, for some time, would do in- 
finite disservice to the cause, I would request 
you to avoid that with caution; though, short 
of publieston, I think it cannot be too gene- 
rally known.” 
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Was it not then thrown out by a great 
majority? What could be urged in its 
favour which had not already been urged 
in this House? Gentlemen would do we!l 
to take care how, thus circumstanced, 
they dispose of their opinions. However 
conscientiously they may act, the public 
will pronounce on what they do; and it 


remains with them to determine whether 


it would, on such a supposition as this, be 
possible to account for their relinquishing 
their former sentiments, grounded on con- 
viction and fair and upright principles of 
conduct. Hewas, therefore, as serious as 
the minister could be, in exiorting gen- 
tlemen to enter on the decision of this 
great ea with singleness of mind. 

othing could affect the constitution more 
deeply. It involved all that was dear to 
Englishmen, all that did reverence to our 
ancestors, all that rendered the name of 
Britain respectable to friends and foes. 
He conjured every member of the House, 
on that account, to revere the system of 
policy which had been handed down from 
generation to generation with so much 
zeal, and at such an expense of blood and 
treasure. This was their duty to their 
country, to their king, to their consti- 
tuents, and to their posterity. To talk of 
securing the true principles of the consti- 
tution by any innovation, appeared to him 
to be a direct contradiction in terms; he 
could not, for that reason, listen to so 
strange a position. He joined with the 
right hon. gentleman most heartily in his 
earnest entreaty that gentlemen would not 
suffer their minds to be prejudiced. He 
begged that nothing might be suffered to 
bias their minds. He hoped, that not 
only what the man had formerly said, but 
what the minister had said that day, would 
not be sulfered to make the smallest im- 
pression. The influence of a great mi- 
nister was, in his mind, as bad an influ- 
ence, and as necessary to be guarded 
against, as any influence whatever. His 
lordship here proceeded to comment on 
Mr. Wyvill’s letter. He selected that 
part of it, which stated that Mr. Pitt had 
promised to exert his whole power as a 
man and as a minister, honestly and 


. boldly, to carry a proposition of a par- 


liamentary reform; and asked, what was 
meant by the opposition of the word 
$ minister’ to the word ‘ man?? He pre- 
sumed the meaning was, that the minister 
was to do something more than the man 
could do, and what that something was, 
he declared he was at a loss to imagine. 


He asked also what was meant by the 
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words ‘ honestly and boldly?’ and enu- 
merated the former efforts made by Mr. 
Pitt to procure a parliamentary reform, 
in order to prove that a minister could do 
no more thapa man, but that by the intro- 
duction of the words ‘ honestly and 
boldly,’ it appeared as if a suspicion had 
been entertained that the minister would 
not do as much as the man. He reminded 
such gentlemen who had formerly voted 
against a reform, of the indelible disgrace 
they would infallibly entail on themselves, 
if they gave the minister that support 
which they had formerly refused to the 
man. He then remarked, that it might 
be a matter of great inconvenience that 
the subject had been agitated that day, 
and expressed a wish that the minister had - 
not lent it the weight of his authority and 
interference in the manner in which he 
had} delivered himself in the course of . 
the debate. The circulation of an in- 
tention to make any proposition of re- 
form, was a matter in his opinion ex- 
tremely dangerous. Nay more, Mr. 
Wyvill, in the: postscript to his letter, had 
declared that he thought the publication 
of that letter dangerous. How Mr. Wyvill 
could reconcile it, that it was safe to have 
printed what he had himself declared it 
was dangerous to have published, or how 
he could justify circulating the letter 
throughout the whole kingdom, after 
having given it as his opinion that it would 
be dangerous to have it published, he could 
not conjecture. His lordship declared, 
that his reason for assenting to the Ad- 
dress was, because the words of the last 
paragraph in the Speech were so general, 
that he could do it with a safe conscience. 
Instead of considering them as having 
reference to a parliamentary reform, they 
might possibly allude to the proceedings 
at Westminster, to that unconstitutional 
and most oppressive violation of the rights 
of election; or they might allude to the 
late attempts to deprive juries of their 
powers, or to any thing else. Lord North 
touched upon Ireland, and said, he could 
not conceive how that could be criminal in 
Ireland, and punishable by attachment 
from the court of King’s-bench, which 
was publicly encouraged in Great Britain 
by the King’s minister; he said he had no 
manner of objection to adjusting’ such 
points in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween this kingdom and Ireland as had 
not been finally arranged; but the word 
‘ reciprocal,’ he declared, rather alarmed 
him, and hurt his ear. It reminded him 
of the definitive treaty between Great 
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Britain and America, in which reciprocity 
was declared to be the cement of perpetual 
eace and harmony, and yet every body 
new, that in the future articles of that 
treaty, all the reciprocity was on one side. 
“He hoped the same sort of reciprocity 
was not about to be established, but that 
the new interpretation of the word ‘ reci- 
procal’ was to be abandoned, and the old 
sense restored. 

Mr. Burke remarked, that though the 
present was one of the shortest Speeches 
ever heard, yet, that so far from its meet- 
ing with that unanimity which the mi- 

_ mister had been in such a hurry to flatter 
himself with, it had , provoked as many 
different opinions as the longest speech 
ever made had excited. He compared it 
with the speech from the throne in the 
administration of the earl of Shelburne, 
and said, it seemed as if the same per- 
sons who produced that famous catalogue 
of professions and promises, had produced 
this, and that having had so large a litter 
in 1782, they were exhausted now, and 
able only to bring forth the little sneaking 
remnant on the table. He ridiculed the 
speech of 1782, and compared it to the 
large pye which the hospitable Jord Surrey 
had presented to his constituents at Car- 
lisle. The speech of 1782 was, he said, 
in like manner an enormous chicken, duck, 
hare, goose, pye, fit to be set upon the 
table as a matter to be admired as well as 
to be eaten ; whereas the present Speech 
was one of those petty patties that people 
all relished. It was so full of equivoca- 
tion and double-meaning, that every man 
of every opinion might find some part or 
other of it that would meet his senti- 
ments, or bear a construction similar to 
his sentiments, be they what they might. 
Thus, one of his noble friends had said, 
he approved it, because it bore a con- 
cealed reference to a parliamentary re- 
form; another noble friend approved it, 
because it did not convey any such mean- 
ing; aod before the debate was over, he 
had no doubt but numerous other reasons, 
of a nature equally opposite and various, 
would be assigned for assenting to it. 
With regard to the intended motion for a 
parliamentary reform, he understood it was 
to consist of an addition of sixteen. 
any alteration were made, he should con- 
sider it as the death and burial of the con- 
stitution, and it was indifferent to him 
whether it was buried in linen or woollen, 
whether it had sixteen or sixty more pall- 
bearers. He adverted to the late pro- 
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ceedings against the Irish sheriffs, unjus- 
tifiable, he said, on principles of reason 
or of law. They were not by way of in- 
formation or indictment, but by an attach- 
ment ex officio, wherein, without any ap- 
plication made, the King’s-bench assumed 
a power unknown to the constitution. I 
do not, continued he, mean to make any 
particular inferences from the affairs of 


Ireland, distinct as it is trom this, an im- 


perial kingdoun itself; but must arraign the 


conduct of that minister who can thus pua- 
nish in one kingdom what all his authority 
is employed to recommend in another. 
Will any person say, that on the face of 
things it implies not a manifest contradic- 
tion, or that the Tyrz dilinzues of anti- 
quity are not renewed in our present 
hopeful administration. With respect to 
the Speech, he would say he disliked it, 
and that for a very strong reason, and 
that was the unpardonable omission of a 
subject of the greatest magnitude, a sub- 


ject, in comparison with which, all consi- 


deration of a parliamentary reform, all 
consideration of Ireland, dearly as he 
loved his native country, and highly as he 
wished its welfare, appeared to be trivial 
toys. What he alluded to, was the total 
silence of the Speech with regard to the 
Kast Indies. Our dominions there were, 
he said, the greatest stake this country had 
to risk; and such was the present situation 
of affairs there, that they called loudly for 
the innmediate notice of parliament. Why 
ministers had neglected to advise his Ma- 
jesty to recommend our affairs in the East . 
Indies to their notice, he was at a loss to 
imagine. There was at this moment in 
India as great a phenomenon as ever the 
world had produced. A person, who stood 
not as a delinquent, but as a criminal, in 
the eye of that House, whose criminal 
charge was on the records of their Jour- 
nals, and whose recal had been ordered 
by that House; nevertheless, in defiance 
of their authority, that criminal was at this 
moment commanding our armies, and di- 
recting the expenditure of our revenues 
in Bengal. In order to convince the 
House of the terrible situation of our af- 
fairs in a particular part of Hindostan, Mr. 
Burke read to the House the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Hastings’s letter to the 
court of directors, dated from Lucknow, 
the 30th March, 1784: ‘* On my way, I 
had the alarming perspective of a soil so 
completely exhausted of its natural mois- 
ture, by the failure of one entire season 
of the periodical rains, that, except the 
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fields of grain which have been kept in 
vegetation by the uncommon labour of the 
husbandmen, and were still clothed with 
a luxuriant produce, or remained the stub- 
ble of the recent harvest, the plains exhi- 
bited an appearance ‘of barrenness so 
dreary, that even the roots of its former 
herbage no longer existed, and the deep 
ravines, and beds of rivers, which I passed, 
threw up clouds of dust from their chan- 
nels.”? The country thus described, Mr. 
Burke said, was larger in extent than Eng- 
land. He expatiated upon the wretched- 
ness of the inhabitants, and reprobated the 
plan proposed by Mr. Hastings, to with- 
draw the influence of the British govern- 
mént from Oude for ever. He termed 
Mr. Hastings a Mussulman, and gave the 
House information, that all the upper part 
of Hindostan was in a state of open re- 
bellion, and that Mr. Hastings had actu- |. 
ally contracted for a new war in India, and 
that in fact there would be two wars in 
that country very shortly. Though the 
affairs of the East were enveloped in a 
mysterious secrecy, though the proprietors 
looked at present more for diamonds than 
discoveries, yet that the country was in a 
state of distracted rebellion could not long 
be concealed. That the criminal against 
whom that House fulminated’ its censures, 
get retained the reins of government, that 

e has had the insolence to level his de- 
signs -against the man (lord Macartney ) 
who had been honoured by the approba- 
tion of that House, were facts well known. 
It remained for him to add, that profu- 
sion on the one hand, and peculation on 
the other, had left no money to purchase 
the investments of the Company; that 
even their Treasury orders passed ata dis- 
count of 12 per cent.; that the expenses 
of the establishment had been gradually 
- raised to the enormous sum of 512,000/. 
per annum; and that, thus situated, Mr. 
Hastings had dared, without the know- 
ledge of government, or the proprietors, 
actually to engage in a war, hazardous 
and desperate in the extreme, as if to fill 
the measure of calamity, and complete 
the ruin he had begun. He reprobated 
the idea of thinking to extract from the 
distresses of Hindostan any alleviation of 
our burthens, pledged himself ir the most 
solemn manner to support his assertions 
with proofs the most irrefragable, and 
concluded by moving an amendment to 
the Address by inserting, after the word 
‘‘ indispensable,”’ at the end of the sixth 
paragraph, these words, * and convinced, 


as we are, by tle most decisive and most 
melancholy experience, that all waste of 
the public treasure in the East Indies, im- 
mediately or mediately applicable to the 
Company's use, and all diversion of that 
treasure from public service to the private 
emolument of individuals, must not only 
bring an urisupportable burthen on the na- © 
tives of those countries (multitudes of 
whom are our fellow citizens, and ought 
to be the objects of our most tender con- 
cern) but has a tendency to bring home . 
the same burthens on the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, we will, with a care worthy 
of the magnitude of the objects which such 
an abuse may effect, employ our most di- 
ligent researches to discover, and our best 
endeavours to bring to condign punish- 
ment, the authors of such misdemeanors, 
if they shall be found to exist.” 

Mr. For began with declaring, that 
though he most cordially concurred in 
every thing that his right hon. friend had 
said on the subject of India, and thought 
it highly necessary that some notice should 
have been taken of it in his Majesty's 
Speech, nevertheless he should give the 
Address his assent; and that he should do 
so, whether the amendment was carried or 
not. He then went into a discussion of 
Indian affairs, declaring that he begged 
pardon of the East India directors for 
having supposed that no system of go- 
vernment for India could be so bad as that 
carried on under their direction. Expe- 
rience had shewn, that under the present 
absurd and miserable board of control, as 
much peculation and corruption was carried 
on in India as ever. But as this subject 
would soon be brought forward in the 
House, either for advice or crimination, he 
would dismiss it for the present. 

He desired not to be understood as 
pledging himself to any particular measure, 

y giving his consent to the present Ad- 
dress. As far as what was in it went to- 
wards a declaration that the measures 
lately pursued for the prevention of 
smuggling had been effectual, he had no 
objection, because he had been told they 
had ; but if any thing like an approbation 
of that wild, unjust, oppressive, and severe 
burthen on the public, the commutation 
tax, as it was called, was implied under the 
approbation of the measures against smug- 

ing, to that he did not assent, because 
fe held it in utter abhorrence. It re- 
minded him, he said, of a language that 
had been held during the administration 
of the earl of Shelburne, of increasing 
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the revenue by taking offtaxes; an idea as 
absurd as ever entered into the mind of 
man. The commutation tax had acted 
exactly in the contrary way; it had added 
¢o the burthens of the people, without in- 
hers the revenues of the country. 
Having stated the hardship put upon 
the pablic by the commutation tax, and 
particularly reprobated as a most ill-timed 
measure, it being suggested and carried at 
the very hour when the public were un- 
avoidably to be galled by new and bur- 
thensome taxes, Mr. Fox spoke of the 
unanimity which Mr. Pitt had mentioned 
with so much satisfaction as marking the 
proceedings of the day, and vised the 
ChanceHor of the Exchequer not to draw 
too flattering a presage trom the circum- 
gtance. He put him in remembrance that 
the two last addresses at the opening of the 
two last sessions of the old parliament, had 
been carried unanimously, and that never- 
theless the two administrations then respec- 
tively in office, had been speedily afterwards 
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administration had reason to suspect that 
something would, or only imagined that 
something might arise upon the continent, 
likely to affect the interests of this country, 
they would do wisely not to reduce the 
army any lower. He reminded ministers 
of the necessity for their keeping a wary 
eye over the conduct of the House of 
Bourbon, and bid them look to the preser- 
vation of the balance of power in Europe, 
which bad ever been thought material to 
the preservation of the interests of this 
ania bs The management of the militar 

force, he observed, was no part of the pri- 
vilege of that House, but rested in the king 
and his prerogative. In fact, the army was 
altogether in the hands of the executive 
government, and in the nature of things, 
the conduct must be entrusted to the exe- 
cutive government. His Majesty came 
to that House to ask a supply for the pay 
and clothing of the army, and that House 
had it then in its power to check any 
abuse the executive government might 


overthrown; a circumstance as little to be | commit in that respect ; but if it were pos- 


expected by them, and as little probable 
at the time, as a sudden overthrow of the 
te administration was or could be.— 
ith regard to what had been said on the 
subject of a parliamentary reform, Mr. Fox 
declared himself a fast friend to a mea- 
sure of that tendency, but he could not 
but conceive that the minister’s proposing 
a@ specific proposition was the most unlikely 
means to obtain the end. He proceeded 
to remark on a letter circulated by the 
rev. Mr. Wyvill, wherein the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was said to have pro- 
mised his support ‘as a man and as a 
minister.” Of this he required an expla- 
nation; to support as a minister, could 
literally but mean as aservant of the king ; 
nor could it be tortured into any other 
sense, unless it applied to the exertion of 
an undue influence, which the constitution 
did not acknowledge, and which, therefore, 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
disavow. He then alluded to the West- 
minster scrutiny, of which, he said, he 
would not at present anticipate a future 
discussion; but that surely every preten- 
sion to reform was in itself a mockery, 
when such a power was permitted in a 
returning officer, as to delay the return, for 
years, perhaps, according to his pleasure. 
He then took notice of the reduction of 
the army, and said, that if, notwithstand- 
ing the pacific assurances his Majesty 
received from all foreign powers of their 
good disposition towards Great Britain, 


sible that a king of Great Britain could be 
a Hag enough to keep up too smal} a 
military force, in a moment of alarm, 
(which certainly was not very probable, 
as kings were generally inclined to 
maintain as large an army as their sub- 
jects would pay for) he, for one, should 
think it expedient that the House should 
address the crown, and advise the having 
a larger army ; he hoped, therefore, that 
administration would not, if they saw oc- 
casion to the contrary, think of making 
a further reduction ofthe army. Mr. Fox 
said, he hoped also that administration 
would have the firmness, if additional bur- 
thens were necessary for funding the re- 
mainder of the national debt, and for pro- 
viding an annual surplus of the nature of a 
sinking fund, for the purpose of diminish- 
ing that debt, to propose such measures as 
were necessary. Let administration be 
composed of what men it might, however 
opposite their political opinions, they might 
rest assured of his hearty support. The 
objects were great national objects, and in 
all such he was ready to agree. 

Mr. Fox commended that part of the 
Speech, which advised the consideration 
of the matters suggested in the Reports of 
the Commissioners of Accounts, and said, 
he hoped the consolidating the duties of 
the customs would be among the matters 
so taken under consideration. He com- 
mended also Mr. Pitt’s intention of moving 
for a call of the House, in order to procure 


] 


, tion to propose various motions relative to 
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a full attendance, when the subject of par- | meet with, would be exactly the same 
liamentary reform should be brought under | with the unanimity that attended the 
discussion, and said, he had it in his inten. longest composition ever moved in that 
House, and which took up four hours de« 
livering in the last session of arliament. 
Mr. Pitt took notice of lord North's ani- 
madversions upon the word ‘ reciprocal.? 
The noble lord, he declared, had so much 
wit, and was capable of using it in such a 
variety of ways, that it was always a dis- 
appointment to him, whenever the noble 
lord condescended to say the same thing 
twice upon the same subject. Two years 
ago, the House would recollect, they had 
been diverted with the noble Jord’s plea- 
Santry on the word « reciprocal.’ Little 
did he imagine at the moment, that two 
years afterwards it would rise up again 
against him ; indeed, had it been possible 
for him to have foreseen such an event, 
he might easily have changed it for an. - 
other word which had excellent authority. 
Mr. Pitt then read from the Journal of 
May 17, 1782, the following resolution : 
“ That it is the opinion of this House, that 
it is indispensable to the interest and hap- 
piness of both kingdoms, that the con« 
nexion between them should be established 
by mutual consent, upon a solid and per- 
manent footing.” This resolution, he 
said, had been moved by the Secretary of 
State, and it was in order to fulfil the 
meaning of the resolution, and to esta- 
blish the connexion between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland by mutual consent, that 
he, and those with whom he had the ho« 
nour to act, had advised his Majesty to 
mention Ireland in the manner in which it 
was mentioned in the Speech from the 
throne. He believed it would be pretty 
generally agreed, that there could be no 
mutual consent where there was not a re« 
ciprocity of advantage; and, therefore, 
though the word reciprocal had drawn 
some ridicule from the noble lord, he 
flattered himself the House would not 
think it an improper one to be used on the 
Occasion. He would not advert to those 
inflammato topics, which, in the pro- 
gress of debate, had been adduced re- 
specting some recent transactions in Ire- 
Jand. Stran e analogies had been brought 
forward on thie subject. It had been ale 
leged that it was the intention of minist 

not to import sugar from Ireland; but 
on what grounds were these assertions 
founded? He would not enter into a dis« 
cussion of them.—The recent transaction 
alluded to in Ireland, in a constitutional 
point of view admitted of no difficult ex- 


India and other topics, which deserved 
the maturest consideration. He therefore 
should take r.dvantage of the proposed call 
of the House, although the business of the 
Session was likely to be so extremely im- 
portant, that, in his opinion, every gentle- 
man who had any regard for the public in- 
terests, any sense of what he owed to his 
country, ought to need no greater stimu- 
lative to attend constantly, than the reflec- 
tion of the magnitude and multitude of the 
objects that must necessarily be submitted 
to parliamentary debate and deliberation. 
He reprobated the issuing attachments 
from the court of King’s-bench in Ireland. 
If, said he, the pillars of the constitution 
are to be sapped, and the sacred rights of 
juries are to be invaded, our expected re- 
form is frivolous and futile. | will not say 
but that the measure may be necessary 
here, which in Ireland circumstances may 
render inexpedient. But I must insist, 
that in both cases the meetings are pre- 
cisely the same. There cannot possibly 
be guilt in one, and innocence in the other ; 
and from this truth, what alarming in- 
ferences are not to be drawn! We know 
the minister not to be hostile to the mea- 
sure ;_we can therefore only argue, that in 
the violence of this Procedure he seeks to 
establish a precedent which he may find 
useful. He concluded with ga ing, that to 
the Address he gave g qualified consent. 
He had interpreted it according to his own 
ideas; but when it was mentioned, that 
the “true principles of the constitution 
were to be secured,” no person, in his 
Opinion, could vote as he did, unless con- 
vinced with him, that causes of danger did 
then exist. - | 

Mr. Pitt claimed that indulgence, which, 
in his former speech, he had said he should 
hope for. He began with remarking that 
Mr. Burke had observed, that the unanj- 
mity he had flattered himself with was not 
likely to take place, but that the Speech of 
the day, although it was so remarkab] 
short, was likely to give rise to as muc 
diversity of opinion as the longest speech 
that ever had been made. The right hon. 


between a very short and a ve long 
speech; he would, nevertheless, tell the 
right hon. gentleman, that the unanimity 
which the present Speech was likely to 
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planation. It depended upon two circum- 
stances, which were of an obvious nature, 
and on the issue of which the whole affair 
turned, viz. Whether the court of King’s- 
bench had done right; or, supposing they 
had done so, whether their decision had 
altered the constitution? This was the 
hinge of the question, and till either of 
these points was settled, the cause must 
remain at issue, and in that situation he 
would leave it. With regard to the con- 
sequences that were predicted to follow 
the unanimity of the day, he was not so 
much inclined to superstition as the noble 
Jord, nor could he be brought to believe 
his prophecy. Unanimity had preceded 
the fall of other ministers. ‘The language 
of prophecy, however, was often ambi- 
guous, and not always to be relied on. 
Were he to look back to the history of 
the administrations; whose fall had been 
preceded by inauspicious unanimities, he 
could form various predictions, which 
would stagger the faith even of the most 
credulous. Had any one, for example, 
affecting a spirit of prophecy, at a period 
preceding the fall of that administration 
at the head of which the earl of Shelburne 
stood, predicted, that two great parlia- 
mentary characters, who had always moved 
in different lines, who were known to each 
other only by their political animosities, 
whose opposition was avowed, whose re- 
sentments seemed implacable, and their 
hatred fixed, should, in a mysterious mo- 
ment, coalesce, and unite in ejecting a 
minister, by reprobating a peace which 
the one had rendered necessary, and the 
_ other had declared to be so. Would such 
a prophes have conciliated the faith of the 
nation, and of mankind? Yet, this House 
knows, the nation knows, Europe knows, 
and the world knows, that such a fatal 
coalition was formed, and still exists at 
this hour. But to go on a little farther: 
at a subsequent periud to that epoch, had 
any man, affecting the spirit of prediction, 
affirmed, that this confederation of sworn 
enemies and avowed friends were, in the 
plenitude of their power, full of the ob- 
ject, but forgetting the means of its ac- 
complishment amidst the intoxications of 
ambition and the delusions of power, to 
arrogate to themselves the riches and the 
royalty of the country, and of the crown 
-—to confiscate the property of the sub- 
ject—but in so daring an enterprise to 
alarm the nation, and to accomplish their 
own overthrow in the very attempt towards 
monopoly and aggrandizement; would any 
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one have credited the soothsayer, or paid 
any respect to his prophecy ? Yet, strange 
as these events might seem in the pros- 
pect, we find them developed by the hand 
of time, coming forth in mysterious pro- 
gression out of the womb of futurity! By 
one bold and desperate attempt, that 
shook the constitution to the centre, they 
alarmed and shocked the fears and fec!l- 
ings of the people, and thus an end was 
suddenly put to their career,.in the very 
moment that they fondly dreamt that it 
was to last for ever. The dread of such 
another violation of the constitution stil? 
hung upon the people’s minds, and hence 
arose the necessity for his Majesty’s de- 
claring in the Speech, that he would con- 
cur in any measure which could tend to 
secure the true principles of the constitu- 
tion. It was to guard and preserve in- 
violate the just balance of the three estates 
from a similar attempt to destroy it, that 
the measures in question would be brought 
forward.—It had been asserted, that the 
Speech had taken no notice of points of 
the deepest importance to the nation. 
One honourable member in particular had 
remarked, that it took no notice of griev- 
ances which he had described with all the 
flowers of imagination, as superior to the 
subject of Ireland, and did not contain the 
substance of a paper which he held in his 
hand, and had read, in mutilated passages, 
culled out no doubt for his purpose, to 
the House.. But was there any ground 
for such an objection? Upon the authen- 
ticity of that paper he would not decide ; 
but the insertion of it would have surely 
been ridiculous, as coming from the throne. 
India had been the constant theme of pre- 
ceding specches; but it was now asked 
why India was forgotten? He would state 
to the hon. gentleman the real ground of 
the omission. During a succession of 
sessions of parliament for several years 
past, it had been the constant practice of 
his Majesty to recommend to the consi- 
deration of both Houses the state of India 
affairs. But it had been also the uniform 
practice of parliament to pay no attention 
to those recommendations from the throne. 
During the last session, however, the busi- 
ness had undergone the minutest discus- 
sion, and regulations had been adopted, 
and had since produced the most salutary 
effects. When the evils complained of 
were then removed, when those laws 
which were wanted were in full force, was 
there any necessity for suggesting the 
subject afresh to the consideration of tho 
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therefore unnecessary to revive it, 


the last session. 


roduced by its establishment. 
a member (Mr. Fox) had 


Corruption and a 
unparalleled in the 
of India affairs. 
in fact the case. 


pec 


of'an all-grasping and overbearin 
or by means similar to those, w 


With regard 
stood the test of experience, 


sure as ever had been suggested. 
revenue had been considerably advantaged, 


and the public burthens very greatly alle- 


viated. He saw a righ 


t hon. gentleman 
then in the House 


mistake, that right hon. gentleman had in 
that report estimated 


men consider, that by 
tax, the tea, the principal bank of the 


piatact ee was done away. Was not that 
ideration alone & proof of the policy 
and expediency of the measure ?—Mr, 


consi 


Pitt answered Mr. Fox’s argument on the 
subject of the proposition for a parliamen- 
tary reform, and : 
stranger to the House, and had come into 
& part of it, to which he must not allude, 
he should have been at a loss to have de- 
cided which of the two, the right hon. 
cman Opposite to him or the noble 
ord in the blue ribbon, bad been the 
[VOL XXIV, } 


on the Addrdss of Thanks. 


House? The business was ended. It was 
He 

could not leave this topic, without asserting 
in the most explicit terms, the utility of 
the board for the regulation of- India 
affairs which had been established during 
He was happy in having 
it in his power to assure the House, that 
the most salutary effects had already been 
A right 
affected 
much candor in speaking on this point. 
He would not suspect his sincerity on the 
Occasion, but he would be bold to contra- 
dict the assertion which he had thrown 
out, that the mode of regulation which had 
been adopted had been Pee of a 
ulation hitherto 

reprobated history 
The contrary was 
That corruption and 
eculation which had formerly existed, 
bad received a check; nor had these evils 
been put a period to by the instrumentality 
ambition, 
ich in the 
plenitude of power had been devised by 
the right hon. gentleman and his faithful 
friends, and of which the nation at large 
had entertained so bitter a presage,— 
to the commutation tax, he 
could speak of it with certainty, as it had 
and proved 
to be as efficacious and beneficial & mea- 
The 


(Mr. Eden), who had 
very laudably, and much to his own honour 
and credit, borne a chief part in an able 
report upon the subject; and if he did not 


the loss the revenue 
sustained by Smuggling, at something more 
than two millions annually. Let gentle- 
the commutation 


sail, if he had been a 
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greatest enemy toa reform in the repree 
sentation of the people. He considered 
the noble lord asa bigot to his opinion 
on the subject; and as to all he had said 
upon the danger of innovations, had that 
doctrine always prevailed, the world would 
have continued to this day without improve- 
ment of any kind, and we should not have 
advanced a single step beyond the darkest 
ages of ignorance and barbarism, With 
respect to the letter in the newspapers to 
which the noble lord had alluded, as that 
neither was nor could be regularly before 
the House, it was rather a difficult matter 
to handle: but thus much he would say 
of it: the letter was not his, neither was 
he accountable for any particular phrases 
it contained. But what had Passed upon 
the subject between him and the gentle- 
man who wrote the letter, he was not 

ashamed to avow in that House or else- ~ 
where. With regard to the words, “ as a 
man and a minister,” he had already said 
he was not accountable for any phrases in 
the composition; but it was to his mind 
very clear from the words what the gen- 
tleman meant to convey, and that was, 
that in any situation, public or private, in 
office or out of office, he would give the 
Proposition his full support, And with 
respect to the words ¢« boldly and honestly,” 
upen which the noble lord had thrown 50 
much sarcasm, did-the noble lord, by an 
experience of his own use of power when 
in office, think it an impossible thing for a 
minister to act holdly and honest! y? Were 
his maxims and long habits of office dif. 
ferent from those plain, though honest 
and manly principles? Had he practised 
other means to retain himself in power? 
For his own share, he thought boldness 
and honesty the best ptops of every admi- - 
nistration: and ag long as, acting from 
these principles, he enjoyed the confidence 
and the patronage.of the nation, he would 
employ his utmost endeavours to bring 
forward those measures which were neces. 
sary for restoring the constitution to itg 
original principles, always Preserving a 
strict regard to that balance on which its 
existence and lory depend.—He thanked - 
Mr. Fox for his promise of support, in 

providing a surplus after the manner of a 
sinking fund, for the purpose of paying off 
part of the national debt, and mentioned 
the different principle upon which lord 
North had acted in his administration, the 
noble lord having uniformly declared, 
when he raised money and funded, that 
he had no view to redemption, but consi- 
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dered it as asale of so much of the national 
estate for ever, in order to accommodate 
the temporary and immediate exigency of 
the kingdom. 

Lord North replied to Mr. Pitt's obser- 
vations; and first he observed, that the 
right hon. gentleman possessed such a 

ower of words, and was so commanding 
in his eloquence, that he scarcely knew 
how to venture a reply to what he had 
said, although it had been so immediately 
pointed at himself. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had called him a prophet and a 
bigot, to neither of which characters he 
had the smallest pretensions. It had not 
been said by him that the unanimity of 
the day was ominous, for that two admi- 
nistrations had been overthrown shortly 
after addresses moved upon speeches 
from his Majesty had been unanimously 
carried: that declaration, for it was not a 
prophecy, came from his right hon. friend. 

e pretended not to the gift of divina- 
. tion; but the present minister, and those 
who were the means of turning out the 
last poor deluded administration, might 
have passed for prophets, for they cer- 
tainly knew, that the very Bill that they 
had themselves so loudly called for, and 
said, ‘ let us have no palliatives, no half- 
measures !? would be the means of their 
ruin. With regard to the peace which 
the right hon. gentleman had said he had 
rendered necessary, and his right hon. 
friend had declared to be so, it was such a 
peace as the situation of the country by 
no means justified. It was, as he had 
before observed, a treaty in which the 
reciprocity declared to be the cement of 
os es happiness was all on one side, for 
we had conceded more to America than 
there was the smallest reason for. His 
lordship denied that he was a bigot, and 
said, his were sound Protestant politics, 
and not Roman Catholic politics. He in- 
sisted on his attachment to the constitu- 
tion as it stood, declaring he had the ex- 
perience of ages to justify his notions 
against innovation, and that no two men 
could agree as to what ought to be the 
reform adopted, if any were necessary. 
Mr. Wyvill proposed one thing, the quin- 
tuple alliance another, other gentlemen a 
third, others a fourth, and so on ad infi- 
nitum ; in short, there was no such thing 
as a decided opinion upon the subject. 
He said, he was glad the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been wise enough to have 
denied the letter, and renounced all re- 
sponsibility for the particular phrases it 
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contained. There was good sense in his 
reasoning upon it, but his flat denial, that 
either the letter or phrases belonged to 
him, was the best part of the argument; 
for certainly to have acknowledged the 
letter, would have done the right hon. 
gentleman neither honour nor credit ; and 
yet he observed the right hon. gentleman 
could not help shewing a wonderful ten- 
derness with respect to these same phrases 
that he had directly disclaimed, which 
looked a little suspicious. He also re- 
marked, that the obvious aim of a great 
part of what the right hon. gentleman had 
said, had been to promote a difference 
between him and _ his right hon. friend: a 
matter which, he assured the House, 
would not very easily be effected, as they 
had united with a view to measures in 
which they could honourably agree with- 
out abandoning any one principle they 
had formerly maintained. The union the 

conceived to be advantageous to their 
country without being disgraceful to 
themselves. They had made no sacrifice 
of sentiments in consequence of their 
junction ; they had met on a great and 
most important occasion, the settlement of 
the peace ; and upon that oceasion they 
acted in concert. Was it to be held out, 
that because men differed on some topics, 
that they must therefore be separated 
upon all? Certainly not. The peace 
they considered as framed with so little 
attention either to the claims or the ne- 
cessities of the country—with so little in- 
telligence in respect to the objects about 
which they had to treat, or witli so little 
reverence for the dearest concerns of the 
crown, whom they professed to serve, that 
his hon. friend and himself would have 
considered it as an abandonment of every 
duty which they owed to their king and 
country, not to have stood forward and 
published ‘their reprobation. That peace 
was a dereliction of what America not 
only did not claim as a right, but which 
she did not aspire to as a boon; and it 
yielded away to every power, without even 
the merit of a pretext, or the colour of 
reciprocity. But it was asked, why his 
friends had suffered the commencement 
of the earl of Shelburne’s administration ? 
and why they did not oppose his outset 
in the famous speech which had been 
mentioned? To this he must say, that his 
friends were by no means willing to instt- 
tute a factious opposition. They were 
disposed to second the measures of his 


ministry, if they were such as they con- 
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ceived to be favourable to the country. 
His promises were magnanimous, and they 
trusted to his promises: but his perfor- 
mances bore no similitude ; they opposed 
his performances, therefore, with as much 
zeal as they had yielded to his promises. 

Mr. Foz declared it was an easy matter 
te contend, that the present system of go- 
verning India was not so bad as the con- 
sequences of his Bill would have been, 
calumny having loaded that Bill with the 
foulest reproach that could be thrown on 
a public measure, without the smallest 
proof of any kind whatever, and without 
there having been a possibility of forming 
any comparative judgment. 

Mr. Burke defended what he had said 
of Ireland from the colouring Mr. Pitt 
had put upon it. He had said that they 
were trivial in comparison with the more 
imminent and extensive wants of Hin- 
dostan. He defied the most audacious 
minister to ascribe to him more than this. 
His wishes for the prosperity and happi- 
mess of Ireland yielded to those of no 
man ; but they must be ignorant or in- 
human, who said that Ireland, in her 
present circumstances, 60 feelingly called 
on Britain as the undone millions of India. 

Mr. Martin declared himself a friend 
to parliamentary reform, and expressed a 
wish, that instead of a specific motion, it 
had been the right hon. gentleman’s in- 


tention to move tor acommittee to inquire 


into the state of the representation. He 
differed in opinion from Mr. Wyvill; but 
he thought that gentleman entitled to 
great praise for his honest and laudable 
endeavours to promote a parliamentary 
reform. | 

The question was then put on the 
amendment and negatived. The main 
question was then carried, nem con. — 


The King’s Answer to the Cummons? 
Address.| To the Address of the Com- 
mons his Majesty returned this Answer: 

« Gentlemen ; we 

‘¢ T return you my thanks for your very 
loyal and affectionate Address. I receive, 
with the utmost pleasure, the assurances 
of your disposition to resume the conside- 
ration of public business with the same 
principles which you have manifested in 
all your former proceedings; and J trust 
that the result of your deliberations will 
be productive of the most salutary effects.” 
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1785. Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, that as 
the House appeared to be pretty full, he 
would take that opportunity of givin 
notice of the day upon which he shou 
move that the House be called over. On 
the first day of the session he had taken 
the liberty of mentioning the necessity of 
moving for a call of the House, in order 
that it ‘might, if possible, be still- fuller 
than it then was, when that very great and 
important measure, a proposition for a 
reform of the representation in parliament, 
was brought forward; another subject of 
nearly equal importance, and he used the 
words ‘ nearly equal,’ because he knew not 
of any matter entirely equal in importance 
to a well-digested plan of reform, (if any 
such could be suggested) it would also be 
necessary very shortly to call their most 
serious attention to, and that: was, what 
was particularly pointed out in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, viz. the adjustment of a 
commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireiand. There would also be 
several material questions of finance to be 
agitated; and these three great objects, 
which might be considered as the heads or 
outlines of the principal business of the 
session, made it a circumstance extremely 
desirable that there should be as full an 
attendance as possible. His wish, how- 
ever was, to hear from gentlemen on all 
sides of the House, what day would prove 
most agreeable. Unless he heard any ob- 
jection to it, he should take the liberty of 
moving, ** That the House be called over 
on the [5th instant.” 

Mr. For was extremely glad to hear so 
early a day named for the call. He ac- 
knowledged he had come down to the 
House, expecting to hear its attention de- 
sired to a different subject. He had been 
informed, and from what he considered 
as very good authority, that the subject of 
an arrangement of a commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland, 
was to be opened that very day in the par- 
liament of Ireland; now, notwithstanding 
the respect he entertained for that assem- 
bly, he saw no reason consistent with pro- 
priety, or consistent with decency, why a 
matter of so mucli consequence to the 
common interests of the two countries 
should be brought forward in Ireland, and 
proposed in the parliament there, while 
the British parliament remained wholly 
and completely ignorant what the minis- 
ter’s intentions were respecting a topic of 
such very great importance. How far it 
was respectful and becoming to propose 
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the matter in Ireland, and not to let that 
House hear a syllable upon the subject 
till long afterwards, he would leave gen- 
tlemen to determine. : 

Mr. Pitt said, that when the propositions 
for the arrangement of a commercial in- 
tercourse with Ireland should be stated, 
the House would judge how far it had 
arisen from any want of decency or res- 
pect, that they had been opened in the 

arliament of Ireland a short time before 
it had been deemed advisable to open 
them in London; in the mean time, he 
begged gentlemen would have the good- 
ness to suspend their opinions upon the 
subject. It was, he said, impossible for 
him precisely to name the day on which 
he should be able to bring forward the 
propositions; but as far as he was then 
able to say, he believed he might be pre- 
pared to je it on Monday fortnight, which 
would be the day previous to the call of 
the House. In about a month from that 
day, which would be a fortnight subse- 
quent to the discussion of the question 
relative to Ireland, he should propose 
what he had to offer to their consideration 
on the subject of a plan of reform; and 
shortly atier that, it was his intention to 
bring forward all the business of finance ; 
so that within a few weeks the House 
would be, in some sort, in possession of 
the measures to be proposed by govern- 
ment on the leading topics that would 
engage their attention in the course of the 
Session. 

Mr. Eden said, that he should be ex- 
ceedingly glad to see a full House on the 
agitation of questions essentially affecting 
the manufactures, commerce, revenue, 
navigation, and landed interests of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and he felt 
cordially disposed to promote a full inves- 
tigation of the subject to the utmost of his 
power. In the mean time, he would nei- 
ther prejudice nor prejudge, by endea- 
vouring to conjecture what particular ar- 
rangements were intended to be brought 
forward. But he knew enough of the 
commercial circumstances of both the 
islands to know that many accounts of im- 
po exports, duties, bounties, draw- 

acks, and various branches of revenue, 
ought to be laid before the House previous 
to calling for the assent of parliament to 
‘propositions of such magnitude as the 
King’s Speech had announced: withovt 
such accounts it would be impossible, even 
for those who were the most familiarized 
to commercial questions, to form a com- 
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petent opinion, or to give any vote that 
would not be in the highest degree rash, 
dark, and dangerous. Under these feel- 
ings he had already moved for several 
statements tending to throw a general 
light on the subject: but he had confined 
himself to the British boards of revenue, 
and had forborne to ask for any Irish ac- 
counts, partly because there was some 
formal difficulty in the mode of calling for 
them, and partly because he must sup- 
pose that the right hon. gentleman had 
formed them on proper documents fur- 
nished by the Irish government, and such 
as, in his opinion at least, would support 
the inferences. He would hope, there- 
fore, that the right hon. gentleman meant 
to lay those documents before the House 
with all practicable dispatch. Mr. Eden 
added, that he had a wish to intimate also 
on the notice respecting a question of par- 
liamentary reform; but in this request he 
would fairly own that he did not expect to 
be equally successful asin the other. It 
was nevertheless calculated to prove the 
right hon. gentleman’s- sincerity to all who 
had appeared to doubt it. He must, how- 
ever, except himself from that description: 
he firmly believed that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was sincere, and was sorry to see 
an individual of such weight engaged in a 
pursuit contrary both to pulicy and sound 
principles, and tending to impair that con- 
stitution which it proposed to improve. 
He was sure that nothing less than a mis- 
taken and heated enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject could have induced a wise and dis- 
creet minister to risk a declaration to the 
public, notoriously disagreeable to many 
of his own colleagues in this kingdom, 
and highly embarrassing, if not dangerous, 
to an important branch of his government 
in another part of the empire. Be this as 
it might, he must suppose that the right 
hon. gentleman, in the magnitude of his 
object, had not been inadvertent to the 
means; and as it must be presumed that 
he had prepared and digested his plan 
before he had suffered the notice of it to 
be circulated through both kingdoms, his 
sincerity as well as his candour would be 
shewn by now stating the outlines of that 
plan: gentlemen then might have time to 
weigh it in all its parts, and to give it a 
full and adequate consideration. The 
public, too, would have the advantage of 
declaring their sentiments upon it, instead 
of. being embarrassed and bewildered by 
circular proposals of general innovation, 
without pointing to any specific mode 
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The purport of such an avowal might not 
improperly be added to the Speaker’s 
letters to the several sheriffs; and upon 
the whole, though he would again ac- 
knowledge that he despaired of succeeding 
in this very reasonable request, he de- 

clared that a compliance with it would not, 
in his opinion, detract either from the 
‘ boldness or honesty’ of the right hon. 
gentleman’s undertaking, 

Mr. Adam joined his wishes to Mr. 
Eden’s, that the right hon. gentleman 


nature of his proposition till it came in 
form for discussion, 

Mr. Pitt said, there needed not the 
Cogent arguments of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to have induced him to withstand 
the advice which had been offered him. 
He said, he was extremely glad to find 
the right hon. gentleman a friend to a 
Proposition for a reform in the represen- 
tation, even though he did not approve of 
4 specific proposition so well as of a ge. 
neral one. Indeed, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, in his partiality for general pro- 
positions, appeared to have pushed his 
argument a good deal too far; for if he 
understood him right, he had declared he 
admired general Propositions 50 much, 
that he wished never to hear of a specific 
one. Now, if. a Specific proposition was 
not to be proposed at some period of the 
business or other, he believed many gen- 


Mr. Fox said, it was and ever had been 
his opinion, that the means most likely to 
attain that very desirable object, a-returm 
In the representation of the people in 
parliament, would be to introduce the sub- 
ject as a general Proposition, as it had here- 
tofore been introduced into that House; 
and that, on the contrary, to bring it for- 
wards as a specific Proposition, was the 
way of introducing it the least likely to 


be effected. Having made this remark, 
Mr. Pitt said, he congratulated himself | 


to explain the nature of hig proposition, 

would be among the number of those 

-who would vote for it, when he should 

state it to the House. He acknowledged 

this was a most pleasing disappointment . 

to him; he had Counted upon their stand- 
foreribat of his 

Opponents; but he was glad to find, from 

their arguments of that day, that the | 


Position, in order to see how far it was 


make it approach the nearest to a general pocent to act upon it. This was what 


Proposition; and that was, not by an 


r. Fox enlarged upon the advantage of 
&@ general proposition in reference to a 
Specific one, and said, if the right hon. 
gentleman was to explain his intended 
Proposition then, Public meetings would 
e held upon it without doors, a variety 
of opinions would be Promulgated at |- 
those meetings, and the result would be, 
that some set of ideas or other would be 
adopted by the people, to which the 
mover of the proposition would be bound 
own, as well as the House; and thus 


lord, as they had formerly been among 
the choicest of hig counsellors, he wished 
they would be kind enou h to favour him 
with their advice then, and 


inaccurately. Hig meaning was, and he 
believed he had precisely said, that he 
wished to see the subject of a parliamen- 
tary reform introduced into that House 
by the means of a general proposition, . 
because he Considered that as the most 


and the subject would not come before 
them as it ought to do, freely, fairly, and 
impartially. He Concluded with repeatin 

his advice to Mr, Pitt not to open the 
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dikely means to lead to ultimate success. 
He farther exemplified his meaning by re- 
minding the House of the general pro- 
position moved some years since, “ that 
the influence of the crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.” Had a specific proposition for 
the reduction of the influence of the 
crown been moved, instead of that ge- 
neral one, he was convinced it would have 
been lost; but the general proposition 
having been carried, although it was not 
acted up to afterwards with immediate 
specific propositions, as it ought to have 
been, yet he was persuaded it was that 
circumstance which facilitated and gave 
success to all the measures that were sub- 
sequently adopted for the reduction of 
the influence of the crown. 

Lord North said, he had not intended 
to have risen to speak that day ; but when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
last, he was pretty sure he would. say 
something that would render it impos- 
sible for him to sit still. Thus, on a 
former occasion, when the subject of re- 
form was under consideration, and from 
cold, ill health, and other motives, he 
wished to have remained silent, the right 
hon. gentleman spared no pains to pre- 
vent it, and with such effect, that he 
forcéd him to rise. He presumed, it was 
from the sincerity of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s love of a parliamentary reform, 
that he determined the subject of reform 
should never be agitated, without his be- 
ing called up and compelled not to re- 
main silent. The right hon. gentleman 
had, in a very extraordinary manner, in- 
ferred from what had been said by his 
right hon. friend near him and his learned 
friend behind bim, that they were obliged 
to support his proposition when it should 
be brought forward, merely because he 
had refused to comply with their request, 
and to explain the nature of it previously. 
This was certainly a new mode of arguing, 
and such as it was no easy thing te answer 
or to refute. To expect gentlemen to 
hold themselves pledged to support a pro- 
position, because their desire to know its 
nature beforehand was refused to be ac- 
quiesced in, was of a piece with Mr. 
Wyvill’s having not only pledged himself 
to support the ministers plan of reform, 
when known, but his having sent circular 
letters to desire that county meetings 
might be immediately called for the pur- 
pose of instructing their members to sup- 
port it, in jike manner, when known; a 
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mode of pledging men to a measure in the 
dark, that had never suggested itself to 
the wisdom of our forefathers! With re- 
gard to himself, he would not scruple to 
tell the right hon. gentleman, that he did 
not desire him to explain his proposition ; 
and, what was more, he was glad that it was 
to be a specific proposition. He thought 
it was more fair and candid to bring it 
forward in that manner, and he was glad 
of it, because it was less likely to suc- 
ceed. As an enemy to any alteration or 
innovation in our constitution, and not 
thinking that a bad proposition could be 
converted into a good act of parliament, 
he sincerely hoped that the right hon. 
gentleman would fail; but he must say, 
there was something extremely candid in 
his conduct. He had formerly brought 
forward a general proposition, and he 
meant now to bring forward a specific 
proposition. This, together with the con- 
sideration of the present state of our con- 
stitution, reminded him of a story some- 
what ludicrous. It was, the extreme can- 
dour of one of our critics, who wrote a 
criticism on a poetical translation of Virgil, 
then before the public, and at the same 
time promised to publish a version of his 
own. Upon which it was said universally, 
that nothing could be more candid, for he 
not only gave us a comment to shew the 
defects of what we were in possession of, 
but engaged to give us a specimen of 
what it ought to be. It was also said, that 
though he might prove but a bad poet, he 
had shewn himself to be an able critic. 
When his version, however, came out, it 
was found to be such a monster of absur- 
dity and deformity, so execrably lame and 
bad, that every body cried out, ‘* Give us 
our old translation again: although it has 
a few defects, and a few trifling errors, it 
is ten thousand times preferable to your 
poetry !”? Having excited a general laugh 
by this story, his lordship said, there was 
one matter he seriously wished, and that 
was, that the right hon. gentleman would 
invert the order of bringing on the business 
he had mentioned, and let the reform pre- 
cede the question respecting Ireland. The 
question of reform was not, he observed, a 
new one: it had been often agitated; the 
minds of gentlemen were familiar to it, 
and he saw no reason whatever for post- 
poning it so long as the right hon. gentle- 
man said he designed. The question re- 
specting Ireland, on the contrary, would 
be equally new and important. It requir- 
ed much discussion, much deliberation, 


° 
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and ought not to be suddenly brought for- 
ward. Let the right hon. gentleman re- 
collect that the question respecting Ireland 
depended upon no general reasoning, 
upon no general knowledge; nay, not even 
on a particular and extensive knowledge 
of commerce; but upon a variety of ac- 
counts, accounts that must be called for 
by that House, that must be carefully 
examined, that must be before them a 
sufficient time to enable gentlemen to 
make themselves masters of their contents. 


Let it be remembered, that the question. 


respecting Ireland involved the interests 
of the northern as well as the southern 
part of the kingdom. The right hon. gen- 
sleman had talked ofhis advice. Let him 
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ask the advice of a learned friend near 
him (Mr. Dundas) who had formerly 
given him very good advice. That learned 
entleman, he had no doubt, would advise 
im to change the order of the business to 
be brought forward. 

Mr. Pitt said, the only requisition of 
those made by the noble lord, that he 
could comply with, was that of not going 
into any previous explanation of his in- 
tended proposition. To the request that 
he would suffer the question of reform and 
the plan respecting Ireland to change 
places, he could not accede. 

The motion for the House to be called 
over on the 15th instant was agreed to. 
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